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Preface 


HE aim of the publishers of this volume has been to secure for the his- 
torical portion thereof full and accurate information respecting all sub- 
jects therein treated, and to present the data thus gathered in a clear 
and impartial manner. If, as is their hope, they have succeeded in this 

.eavor, the credit is mainly due to the diligent and exhaustive research of the 
editor of the historical statement, William B. McCord, of Salem. In collecting 
and arranging the material which has entered into this history, it has been his 
aim to secure facts and to present them in an interesting form. His patient and 
conscientious labor in the compilation and presentation of the data is shown in 
the historical portion of this volume. 

No county in the State—and Ohio is second to nome of her sister States in 
the distinction—can boast of so rich diversity in natural and industrial resources 
as Columbiana. In her century of progress, coupled with her magnificent pio- 
‘neer historical associations, there would seem to be a fruitful and almost inex- 
haustible field for the chronicler of the recollections of the early, as well as the 
progress of later days. Her rugged hillsides, clothed with primeval forests ; her 

undulating table-lands and alluvial pjains, early invited the hardy woodman, 
‘the sturdy pioneer of civilization, and the honest husbandman, to blaze the way 
for advancing industrial hosts, and to lay the foundation for future activities, 
which should characterize one important section of a great commonwealth. Her 
coal, iron, clay and other mineral deposits invited the prospector and searcher 
for Earth’s hidden treasures, which were to play so great a part in bringing to 
light, in future years, almost inexhaustible sources of wealth. : 

All topics and occurrences have been included that are essential to the use- 
fulness of the history. Although the original purpose of the author was to limit 
the narrative to the close of 1904, he has deemed it proper to touch on many 
matters relating to the current year. 

The reviews of resolute and strenuous lives, which make up the biographical 
department of the volume, and whose authorship is for the most part independent 
of that of the history, are admirably adapted to foster local ties, to inculcate 
patriotism and to emphasize the rewards of industry, dominated by intelligent 


(-- 


purpose. They constitute a most appropriate medium of perpetuating personal’ 
annals and will be of incalculable value to the descendants of those com- 
memorated. They bring into bold relief careers of enterprise and thrift and 
make manifest valid claims to honorable distinction. If “Biography is the only 
true History,” it is obviously the duty of the men of the present time to pre- 
serve in this enduring form the story of their lives in order that their posterity 
may dwell on the successful struggles thus recorded, and profit by their example. 
These sketches, replete with stirring incidents and intense experiences, will 
naturally prove to a large proportion of the readers of this book its most 
attractive feature. 

In the aggregate of personal memoirs thus collated will be found a vivid 
epitome of the growth of Columbiana County, which will fitly supplement the 
historical statement; for the development of the county is identified with that 
of the men and women to whom it is attributable. The publishers have endeav- 
ored in the preparation of the work to pass over no feature of it slightingly, but 
to give heed to the minutest details, and thus to invest it with a substantial 
accuracy which no other treatment would afford. The result has amply justified 
the care thus exercised, for no more reliable production, under the circumstances, 
could be laid before its readers. 

We have given special prominence to the portraits of representative citizens, 
which appear throughout this volume, and believe they will prove a most inter- 
esting feature of the work. We have sought to illustrate the different spheres 
of industrial and professional achievement as conspicuously as possible. To 
those who have kindly interested themselves in the successful preparation of this 
work, and who have voluntarily contributed most useful information and data, 
we herewith tender our grateful acknowledgment. ; 


Chicago, Ill., October, 1905. THE.PUBLISHERS. 


Hote 


All the biographical sketches published in this volume were submitted to 
‘their respective subjects or to the subscribers, from whom the facts were pri- 
marily obtained, for their approval or correction before going to press; and a 
reasonable time was allowed in each case for the return of the typewritten 
copies. Most of them were returned to us within the time allotted, or before 
the work was printed, after being corrected or revised; and these may, there- 
fore, be regarded as reasonably accurate. 

A few, however, were not returned to us; and, as we have no means of 
‘knowing whether they contain errors or not, we can not vouch for their accu- 
racy. In justice to our readers, and to render this work more valuable for 
‘reference purposes, we have indicated these uncorrected sketches by a small 
asterisk (*), placed immediately after the name of the subject. They will all 
.be found on the last pages of the book. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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history of Columbiana County 


CHAPTER I. 


PREHISTORIC CONDITIONS. 


Geology of Columbiana County—Course of the Moraine in the Glacial Period—Reading of 
the Rocks—Man and Beast im the Glacial Era. 


To attempt to give a treatise on the science 
of geology, or the geological history of Ohio 
or of Columbiana County, would not be proper 
in a work such as this. Space would not ad- 

-mit; neither would it interest a large number 
of readers. The geology of this section of the 
country will therefore be touched upon merely 
by way of introduction, and in so far as may 
be necessary to make intelligible the legitimate 
treatment of the people, and the historical en- 
vironment of the past century. 


COURSE OF THE MORAINE IN THE GLACIAL 
PERIOD. 


The boundary line of the moraine of the 
glacial period enters Columbiana County at a 
point near East Palestine, and runs slightly 
south of west to the line of Stark County, with 
a slight inclination north of Canton, where it 
turns slightly, running almost to the’ line of 
Tuscarawas, and enters Holmes near the 
northwest corner. Thence southwest to Mill- 
ersburg, where it turns to the south, passing 
the eastern edge of Knox, through Newark 
and on to Perry; across the northwest portion 
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of that county to Rushville, in Fairfield. From 
that point it runs west to Lancaster, and, after 
crossing the Hocking Valley, along the bound- 
aries pf Pickaway and Hocking to the north- 
west corner of Ross. There again it turns 
westward, crossing the valley of the Scioto a 
few miles north of Chillicothe, and again turns 
south, making a slight detour, touching the 
northwest corner of Pike, crossing southeast 
Highland and northwest Adams, entering 
Brown County near Decatur, thence westward 
across the southern portion of Clermont and 
Brown and across the Ohio River near the 
line between Campbell and Pendleton counties, 
Kentucky. It recrosses the Ohio west of the 
line dividing this State from Indiana. All of 
the State of Ohio north and west of this 
boundary was under the domination, or direct 
influence, of the glacial moraine at some time 
or other during the period of its continuance. 


MAN AND BEAST IN THE GLACIAL ERA. 


Prof. G. Frederick Wright, D. D., LL. D., 
has contributell to Howe’s “Historical Col- 
lections of Ohio,” an intensely interesting ar- 
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ticle on “Glacial Man In Ohio,” from which a 
few paragraphs are herewith quoted: “The 
glacier, which in a far distant period invaded 
Ohio, can be traced by three signs: (1) 
‘Scratches on the bed rock; (2) ‘Till; (3) 
Boulders. Taking these in their order, we 
notice (1) that scratches on the bed rock in 
such a level region as Ohio could not be pro- 
duced by any other means than glacial ice, 
and that a glacier is entirely competent to pro- 
duce them. 

“Now these phenomena, so characteristic 
of the areas just in front of a receding glacier, 
are very abundant in certain portions of Ohio. 
The most celebrated locality in the State, and 
perhaps in the world, is to be found in the 
islands near Sandusky. : 

“But the greater part of Ohio is several 
hundred feet higher than Lake Erie, and yet 
similar glacial scratches are to be found all 
over the higher land to some distance south 
of the water-shed, and in the western part of 
the State clear down to the Ohio River. On 
this higher land the direction of the scratches 
is south and southeast, showing that there 
was an ice movement during the height of the 
glacial period which entirely disregarded the 
depression of Lake Erie. 

“(2) The ‘till’ of which we have spoken 
consists of the loose soil which in the glaciated 
region covers the bed rock. In places this is 
of great depth, and everywhere it has a peculiar 
composition, 

“The only way in which materials could 
thus be collected in such situations and thor- 
oughly mixed is by ice action. The ice of 
the glacial period, as it moved over the rough 
surfaces to the north, ground off the promi- 
nences and filled up the gorges and hollows, 
and we have in this unstratified mixture, de- 
nominated ‘till,’ what Professor Newberry 
called the grist of the glacier. The extent of 
this deposit in Ohio is enormous. In St. Paris, 
Champaign County, the till was penetrated 
more than 500 feet without finding the bed 
rock. This was doubtless in the filled-up gorge 
of a pre-glacial water-course, of which there 
are a great many in the State. But the aver- 
age depth of the till over the glaciated part of 


| of that glacial flood. 


the State, as shown by the facts Professor Or- 
ton has gathered from the wells recently bored 
for gas, is nearly 100 feet. 

“(3) The boulders most characteristic of 
the glaciated region of Ohio are granitic. 
These are variously known in different locali- 
ties as boulders, hardheads and ‘niggerheads,’ 
and have all been brought from a great dis- 
tance, and so are common, not only to the 
glaciated region of Ohio, but to the whole 
glaciated region of the States east and west 
of it. The granitic mountains from which © 
these boulders must have been derived run 
from the northern part.of New York, where 
they constituté the Adirondacks, through Can- 
ada to the northern shore of Lake Huron and 
extend westward along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, containing the celebrated mining dis- 
trict of that region. Boulders from this range 
of mountains are scattered all oven the region 
which was glaciated. They are found in great 
abundance in the hills of Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, and everywhere down to the glacial 
line. 

“One of the necessary accompaniments of 
the ice age was the production of great floods 
at its close. As there are spring freshets now 
on the breaking up of winter, when the ac- 
cumulated snow melts away and the ice forms 
gorges in the swollen streams, so there must 
have been gigantic floods and ice gorges when 
the glacial period drew to a close. All the 
streams flowing out from the front of it toward 
the south must have had an enormous volume 
of water, far beyond anything now witnessed. 
Nor is this mere speculation. I am familiar 
with all the streams flowing south from the 
glacial limit between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Mississippi River, and can testify that with- 
out exception such streams still bear the marks 
What are called the ter- 
races of the terrace epoch in geology are the 
results of them. These streams have, in addi- 
tion to the present flood-plains, a line of ter- 
races on each side which are from 50 to 100 
feet higher than the water now ever rises. The 


| material of these terraces consists of coarse 
_ gravel stones and pebbles of considerable size, 


showing, by their size, the strength of the cur- 
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rent which rolled them along. A _ noticeable 
thing about these gravel stones and pebbles is 
that many granite fragments are found among 
them, showing that they must have been de- 
posited during the glacial period, for the 
streams have no access to granite rock except 
as the ice of the glacial period has brought it 
within reach. The connection of these terraces 
with the glacial period is further proved by the 
fact that those streams which rise outside of 
the.glaciated region,—such, for example, as the 
Schuylkill in Pennsylvania, and the very small 
streams in Southeastern Ohio,—do not have 
these terraces, and others which barely rise in 
the glaciated region but do not have much of 
their drainage basins there, have correspond- 
ingly small terraces and few granitic fragments. 
Such are the Hocking River and Salt Creek in 
Hocking County and Brush Creek in Adams 
County. 

“Any one living in the vicinity of any one 
of the following streams can see for himself the 
terraces of which we are speaking, especially 
if he observes the valleys near where they 
emerge from the glaciated region; for the ma- 
terial which the water could push along was 
most abundant there. As one gets farther and 
farther away from the old ice margin the mater- 
ial composing the terraces becomes smaller, be- 
cause more waterworn, and the terraces dimin- 
ish in size. Favorable places in which to observe 
these glacial terraces are as follows: Little 
Beaver Creek, Big Sandy Creek, near Bayard, 
in Columbiana County; the Nimishillen, below 
Canton, and the Tuscarawas, below Navarre, in 
Stark County; Sugar Creek near Deardoff’s 
Mills, in Tuscarawas County; the Killbuck, be- 


low Millersburg, in Holmes County; the Mohi- ’ 


can, near Gann; and V@rnon River, near Mill- 
wood, in Knox County; the Licking River, 
below Newark, in Licking County ; Rush Creek, 
near Rushville, and the Hocking River, near 
Lancaster, in Fairfield County; Salt Creek, 
near Adelphi, in Hocking County; the Scioto 
River throughout its course, and Paint Creek, 
near Bainbridge, in Ross County; and both the 
Miami rivers throughout their course. The 
Ohio River is also lined by these glacial ter- 
races which are from 50 t> 100 feet above pres- 
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ent high water mark. On the Ohio there are 
special enlargements of these terraces, where 
the tributaries enter it from the north, which 
come from the glaciated regions as laid down on 
the map. This enlargement is noticeable below 
the mouth of the Muskingum, in the angles of 
the river valley below Parkersburg, in the vicin- 
ity of Portsmouth near the mouth of the Scioto, 
at Cincinnati below the mouth of the Little 
Miami, and at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, below 
the mouth of the Great Miami. Below the 
mouth of the Muskingum the terrace is 100 feet 
above the flood-plain of the river and the high- 
est part of the terrace on which old Cincinnati 
is built about the same height. Nearly all the 
cities along the Ohio are built on this glacial 
terrace. The most interesting thing about these 
terraces and what makes it proper for me in this 
connection to write thus fully about them, is 
that the earliest traces of man in the world are 
found in them. 

“In my original ‘Report upon the Glacial 
Boundary of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky,’ I 
remarked that since man was in New Jersey 
before the close of the glacial period, it is also 
probable that he was on the banks of the Ohio 
at the same early period; and | asked that the 
extensive gravel terraces in the southern part 
of the State be carefully scanned by archaeolo- 
gists, adding that when observers became 
familiar with the forms of rude implements 
found they would doubtless find them in abund- 
ance. As to the abundance, this prophecy has 
not been altogether fulfilled. But enough has 
been already discovered in Ohio to show that 
man was here at that early time when the ice 
of the glacial period lingered on the south side 
of the water partings between the lake and the 
Ohio River. Both at Loveland and Madison- 
ville, in the valley of the Little Miami, Dr. C. 
L. Metz, of the latter place, has found an in- 
strument of ancient type several feet below the 
surface of the glacial terraces bordering that 
stream. The one at Madisonville was found 
eight feet below the surface, where the soil had 
not been disturbed, and it was in shape and ap- 
pearance almost exactly like one of those found 
by Dr. Abbott in Trenton, New Jersey. These - 
are enough to establish the fact that men, whose 
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habits of life were much like the Eskimos, al- 
ready followed up the retreating ice of the great 
glacial period when its front was in the lati- 
tude of Trenton and Cincinnati, as they now do 
when it has retreated to Greenland: Very likely 
the Eskimos are the descendants of that early 
race in Ohio. 

“In addition to the other conditions which 
were similar, it is found that the animals which 
roamed over this region were much like those 
which are now found in the far North. Bones 
of the walrus and the musk ox and the masto- 
don have been found in the vicinity of these 
implements of early man in New Jersey, and 
those of the mastodon were dug from the same 
gravel pit in Loveland from which an imple- 
ment found in that place was taken. 

“In conclusion, then, we may say it is not 
so startling a statement as it once was to speak 
of man as belonging to the glacial period. And 


with the recent discoveries of Dr. Metz, we 
may begin to speak of our own State as one of 


the earliest portions of the globe to become in- 


habited. Ages before the Mound-Builders 
erected their complicated and stately-structures 
in the valleys of the Licking, the Scioto, the 
Miami and the Ohio, man in a more primi- 
tive state had hunted and fished with rude 
implements in some portions at least of 
Ohio. 

“To have lived in such a time, and to have 
successfully overcome the hardships of that 
climate and the fierceness of the animal life, 
must have called for an amount of physical 
energy and practical skill which few of this. 
generation possess. Let us not therefore speak 
of such a people as inferior. They must have 
had all the native powers of humanity fully 
developed, and are worthy ancestors of succeed- 
ing races.” 


CHAPTER II. 


SURFACE AND SUB-SURFACE. 


Topography—Elevated Points and Highlands—Nature and Productiveness of the Soil— 
Character of the Soil Dependent upon Geological and Geographical Conditions—Fores- 
try—Climate, Crops and Water-Courses—The Coal and Clay-Bearing Strata. 


“Beautiful for situation,” and enchanting in 
its environment, is old Columbiana County. 
The, diversified beauty and grandeur of its 
scenery is not surpassed, if equaled, by any 
county in the State. Monotony in its topo- 
graphical contour is unknown. Laving its 
southeastern and southern borders, are the Ohio 
River and Big Yellow Creek, overlooked by 
hills, approaching in majesty the average 
mountain range. These break off in the second 
tier of townships from the east and south into 
undulating hills; and these again as the interior, 
western and northern, sections are approached, 
modulate into elevated and: slightly rolling 
plains and table lands. A goodly elevation is 
maintained; scarcely a marshy or miasmatic 


acre is to be found in the entire county. 


‘Therefore a pure and wholesome atmosphere is 
everywhere encountered, while water is abun- 
dant and unsurpassd in purity. | 

Originally Columbiana County was a solid, 
primeval forest. An old survey book—copied 
from the government surveys in 1836, and now 
in possession of J. B. Strawn of Salem, a former 
county surveyor—shows all section and even 
quarter-section corners marked by “witness 
trees.” And the denuding of the land of these 
climate regulators ana soil protectors, the 
forest trees, has not been so general, even in 


the portions well adapted to all kinds of hus- 


bandry, as has been the case in most portions 
of the’ State and the country at large. 


ELEVATED POINTS AND HIGHLANDS. 


The average elevation of the county, as a 
whole, is probably as great as that of any county 
in the State. Round Knob, in Madison town- 
ship, ranks No. 4 among the highest points in 
the State, the highest four being Hogue’s Hill, 
near Bellefontaine, Logan County, 1,540 feet 
above tidewater ; hill‘in Richland County, 1,475 
feet; hill near Bloomfield, Jefferson County, 
1,434 feet; Round Knob, Columbiana County, 
1,417 feet. Salem is among the highest town 
sites in the State, the location of the palatial 
home of the late J. Twing Brooks, on High- 
land avenue of that city, which is 1,334 feet 
above sea-level, being, as it is claimed, the 
highest residence point in any city of the State. 
The railroad levels in various points of the 
county, which of course would naturally be 
much below the average elevation, will yet give 
a good conception of the elevations of the var- 
ious parts of the county. A number of these, 
taken from the three railroads which circum- 
scribe the county and also penetrate to its center, 
are as follows: 
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Feet Above Tidewater. 


State: hime), Po obts, WnGe Ca BR Ye ctercte clot eletenelelerels 1,045 
Bast Palestine, Py, Bt, W.& © Ry. o.2. mene 1,014 
Columbiana, P., Pt. Wa & C. Ryn aco. .cc se Tees 
Beetonva 2 Bt, We te Ce Riya ity. stor omere er ererrterss 1,017.56 
*Leetonia, Erie Railroad Crossing ............ 1,018 
SelkSii 1P Je Wie. Wal Co Ike crcl nomena on onnocs Ti73 


|| Wodland' Summit, P., Ft. W. & C. Ry. (3% 


Mrlest-west Of salen). carte ocmeecis ser ste oe 1,245 
Elomewortis G é PB. Railroad fy. 04500. 1,150 
Kensington). 63 P. Railroad 232 .aqjacs 2.) 1,130 
ikiennch, (C. Ge IP, Renthtoael concsccvsccosacan ace 1,076 
Noulirie, Go PY Railroad ry. ore arate I,103 
Yellow Creek Summit, C. & P. Railroad ...... 1,116 
FastRochester, © & PB. Railroad: >. .--...---. 1,082 
Saltie yvillenn Crncombn e allt OAC. mir siete lean ere 879 
Welsville, Cra Ph Railroad . as. ap eses st. ao 688 
Bast Liverpooli@s & Py Railroadiigs a. 11a» 693 
Ohio & Pennsylvania State Line 7...0.72--... 700 
GNxsemickn, iss Iavitoriel opecc-c eoceGnoscoor 1,043 
BishonsEticnRailroadiasen asec: aacige< seein a 958 


The bluffs above and almost overlooking 
Walker's sewer pipe works, midway between 
Wellsville and East Liverpool, are 1,198.36 feet 
above tidewater; and as the river at that point 
is 649 feet above sea-level, the riven hills rise 
there almost’ perpendicularly about 550 feet. 
The summit at this point affords one of the 
finest views to be found anywhere on the Ohio 
River, the hills and bluffs bordering which 
give very many such views. 


NATURE AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE SOIL. 


For general agricultural purposes the soil 
of the arable lands of the county—and with the 
exception of that on the more rugged hills 
in the southern section, it is practically all 
arable—is very productive. That in the south 
and center is deep and rather heavy loams, 
along the niver bottoms and in the little dells 


*These figures illustrate the accuracy of the surveys 
made respectively by the Pennsylvania and Erie railroad 
companies. Taking their bearings or bench marks from 
tidewater, the engineers of the two companies came 
within a fraction of a foot—about five inches—of finding 
exactly the same elevation at a given point,—that where 
their Yines cross each other at Leetonia. 

||The highest point on the P., Ft. W. & C. Ry. be- 
tween Pittsburg and Chicago. 


among the hills; while that in the northern 
section is lighter. The former 1s suited to 
the growing of grains and vegetables, while the 
latter is better adapted to the culture of fruits. 
The raising of small fruits is engaged in quite 
extensively, especially in Fairfield, Middleton 
and portions of Elkrun and St. Clair townships. 
The finest grazing sections are in the west and 
northwest, and dairy products and live stock are 
sources of good incomes and prosperous condi- 
tions to the owners of the well-kept farms of 
these sections. Rural lands which, from the 
low figures paid by the early settlers, advanced 
at a period during and subsequent to the Civil 
War to anywhere from $40 to $100 an acre, 
have since that time experienced a decline in 
value. This has been due to a combination of 
circumstances. The bonanza farmers of the 
great West, by the introduction of modern ma- 
chinery, and the doing of business on a mam- 
moth scale, have done much toward putting the 
small.farmers of the country out of business, 
very much as the giant corporations are push- 
ing to the wall the small industries of the coun- 
try. Then there is in this section of country 
a lack of thoroughness in the work of tilling 
the soil, which places farming in Columbiana 
and her sister counties almost in the rear rank 
in the general march of progress. Another 
reason for the somewhat unfavorable conditions 
prevailing in farming districts of the county is 
the fact that boys and young men of to-day do 
not stay on the farm. They acquire a fair 
education and then either enter the learned pro- 
fessions, or embark in some more lucrative busi- 
ness in the cities; or else they learn trades which 
prove more remunerative or more to their tastes 
than farming. City life, to young people of the 
present day, presents greater attractions and 
wider fields of opportunity than country life. 
However, rural free délivery and quick transit 
by means of the troll¢y line are rapidly bring- 
ing city people and country people nearer each 
other’s doors; and these influences will in the 
course of a few years, it is believed, do much 
toward correcting a condition of affairs which 
has come to be greatly deplored. 

The late Edward Orton, for many years 
State geologist of Ohio, some years before his 
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death wrote concerning the “Soils and. Forests 
of Ohio ?’* 
FORESTRY. 


“The division of the State into a drift- 
covered and driftless region coincides as pre- 
viously intimated with the most important divi- 
sion of the soils. Beyond the line of the termi- 
nal moraine, these are native, or, in other words, 
they are derived from the rocks that underlie 
them or that rise above them in the boundaries 
of the valleys and uplands. They consequently 
share the varying constitution of the rocks, and 
are characterized by considerable inequality and 
by abrupt changes. All are, fairly productive, 
and some, especially those derived from the 
abundant and easily soluble limestones of the 
Upper Coal Measures, are not surpassed in 
fertility by any soils of the State. Large 
tracts of these excellent native soils are found 
in Belmont, Harrison, Monroe, Noble, Guern- 
sey, Morgan, Jefferson and Columbiana coun- 
ties. Wool of the finest staple in the country 
has long been produced on the hills of this gen- 
eral region. Among the thinner and less pro- 
ductive soils which occupy but a small area are 
those derived from the Devonian shales. They 
are, however, well adapted to forest and fruit 
production. The chestnut and the chestnut 
oak, both valuable timber trees, are partial to 
them, and vineyards and orchards thrive well 
upon them. The northern sides of the hills 
throughout this part of, the State invariably 
show stronger soils than the southern sides, and 
a better class of forest growths. The locust, the 
walnut and hickory characterize the former. 
The native soils of the Waverly group and of 
the Lower Coal Measures agree in general 
characters. They are especially adapted to 
forest growth, reaching the highest standard 
in the quality of the timber produced. When 
these lands are brought under the exhaustive 
tillage that has mainly prevailed in Ohio thus 
far, they do not hold out well, but the farmer 
who raises cattle and sheep keeps to a rota- 
tion between grass and small grains, purchases 


*What Professor Orton says of the soils, forests and 
climatic conditions of Ohio as a whole are applicable in 
the main to Columbiana County. 


a ton or two of artificial fertilizers each year, 
and does not neglect his orchard or small fruits, 
can do well upon them. The cheap lands of 
Ohio are found in this belt. 

“The other great divisions of the soils of 
Ohio, viz., the drift soils, are by far the most 
important, alike from their greater area and 
their intrinsic excellence. Formed by the com- 
mingling of the glacial waste of all the forma- 
tions to the north of them, over which the ice 
has passed, they always possess considerable 
variety of composition, but still in many cases 
they are strongly colored by the formation un- 
derneath them. Whenever a stratum of. uni- 
form composition has a broad outcrop across 
the line of glacial advance, the drift beds that 
cover its southern portions will be found to 
have been derived in large part from the forma- 
tion itself, and will thus resemble native seden- 
tary soils. Western Ohio is underlaid with 
Silurian limestones and the drift is consequently 
limestone drift. The soil is so thoroughly that 
of limestone land that tobacco, a crop which 
rarely leaves limestone soils, at least in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is grown successfully in several 
countiés of Western Ohio, 100 miles or more 
north of the terminal moraine. The native 
forests of the drift regions were, without ex- 
ception, hard wood forests, the leading species 
being oaks, maples, hickories, the walnut, beech 
and elm. The walnut, sugar maple and white 
hickory and to quite an extent the burr oak, 
are limited.to warm, well-drained land, and 
largely to limestone land. The upland ‘Clays 
have one characteristic and all-important forest 
tree, viz., the white oak. It occupies vastly 
larger areas that any other single species. It 
stands for good land, though not the quickest 
or most generous, but intelligent farming can 
always be made successful on white oak land. 
Under-draining is almost always in order, 
if not necessary, on this division of our 
soils. The regions of sluggish drainage, al- 
ready referred to, are occupied in their native 
state by the red maple, the elm, and by several 
varieties of oaks, among which the swamp 
Spanish oak is prominent. This noble forest 
growth of Ohio is rapidly disappearing. The 
vandal-like waste of earlier days is being 
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checked to some degree, but there is still a large 
amount of timber, in the growth of which cen- 
turies have been consumed, annually lost. 

“Tt is doubtless true that a large proportion 
of the best lands of Ohio are too well adapted 
to tillage to justify their permanent occupa- 


tion by forests, but there is afiother section, i253 


the thin native soils of South Central Ohio, that 
are really answering the best purpose to which 
they can be put when covered with native for- 
ests. The interests of this part of the State 
would be greatly served if large areas could be 
permanently devoted to this use. -The time will 
soon come in Ohio when forest planting will 
be begun, and here the beginnings will unques- 
tionably be made. The character of the land 
when its occupation by civilization was begun 
in the last century was easily read by the char- 
acter of its forest growths. The judgments 
of the first explorers in regard to the several 
districts were right in every respect but one. 
They could not do full justice to the swampy 
regions of that early day, but their first and 
second class lands fall into the same classifica- 
tions at the present time. In the interesting 
and instructing narrative of Col. James Smith’s 
captivity among the Indians, we find excellent 
examples of this discriminating judgment in 
regard to the soils of Ohio as they appeared in 
1755. The ‘first class’ land of that narrative 
was the land occupied by the sugar tree and 
walnut, and it holds exactly the same place to- 
day. The ‘second class’ land was the white 
oak forests of our high-lying drift-covered dis- 
tricts. The ‘third class’ lands were the elm and 
red maple swamps that occupied the divides 
between different river systems. By proper 
drainage, may of these last named tracts have 
recently been turned into the garden soils of 
Ohio, but, fon such a result, it was necessary 
to wait until a century of civilized occupation 
of the country had passed. These facts show 
in clear light that the character of the soil de- 
pends upon the geological and geographical 
conditions under which it exists and from which 
it has been derived. 


CLIMATE, CROPS AND WATER-COURSES. 


“From its geographical situation the climate 
of Ohio is necessarily one of extremes. The 


_of both currents. 


‘vancing from the Gulf of Mexico. 
| tracted northeast storms that visit the State 


surface of the State is swept alternately by 
southwest return trades and northwest polar 
winds, and the alternations succeed each other 
in quick returning cycles. There is scarcely a 
week in the year that does not give examples 
All other winds that blow 
here are tributary to one or other of these great 
movements. The return trades or southwest 
winds are cyclonic in their character ; the north- 
west winds constitute the anti-cyclone. The 
former depress the mercury in the barometer 
and raise it inthe thermometer; the latter re- 
verse these results. The rains of the State are 
brought in by southwest winds; the few cases 
in which notable precipitation is derived from 
currents moving in any other direction than 
from the southwest really make no exception to 
the general statement, for in all such instances 
the rain falls in front of a cyclone which is ad- 
The pro- 


at long intervals, and the short southeast storms 


that occur still less frequently, are in all cases 


parts of greater cyclonic movements of the air 
that originate in the Southwest and sweep out 
to the ocean over the intervening regions. 
“Between the average summen and winter 
temperatures of the State there is a difference 
of at least 4o degrees Fahrenheit. A central 
east and west belt of the State is bounded by 
the isotherms of 51 degrees and 52 degrees, 
the average winter temperature being 30 de- 
grees and the average summer temperature be- 
ing 73 degrees. Southern Ohio has-a mean 
annual temperature of 54 degrees and Northern 
Ohio of 49 degrees. The annual range is not 
less than 100 degrees ; the maximum range is at 
least 130 degrees; the extreme heat of summer 
reaches 100 degrees in the shade, while the 
‘cold waves’ of winter sometimes depress the 
mercury to 30 degrees below zero. Extreme 
changes are liable to occun in the course of a 
few hours, especially in winter when the return 
trades are overborne in a conflict short, sharp 
and decisive, with the northwest currents. In 
such cases the temperature sometimes falls 60 
degrees in 24 hours, while changes of 20 dgrees 
or 30 degrees in a day are not at all unusual. 
The winters of Ohio are very changeable. Snow 
seldom remains 30 days at a time over the State, 
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but an ice crop rarely fails in Northern Ohio, 
and not oftener than once in three or four, years 
in other parts of the State. In the Southern 
counties cattle, sheep and horses often thrive 
on pasture grounds through the entire winter. 
In spite of these sudden and severe changes 
the climate of Ohio is proved by every test to 
be excellently adapted to both vegetable and 
animal life. In the case of man and of the 
domestic animals as well, it certainly favors 
symmetrical development and a high degree 
of vigor. There are for example no finer herds 
2 cattle or sheep than those which are reared 
ere. 

“The forests of the State have already been 

described in brief terms. The cultivated pro- 


ducts of Ohio include almost every crop that. 


the latitude allows. In addition to maize, which 
nowhere displays more vigor or makes more 
generous returns, the smaller grains all attain 
a good degree of perfection. The ordinary 


fruit of orchard and garden are produced in un-’ 


measured ‘abundance, being limited only or 
mainly by the insect enemies which we have 
allowed to despoil us of some of our most valued 
supplies. Melons of excellent quality are raised 
in almost every county of the State. The 
peach, alone of the fruits that are generally cul- 
tivated, is uncertain; there is rarely, however, 
a complete failure on the uplands of Southern 
Ohio. 

“The vast body of water in Lake Erie af- 
fects in a very favorable way the climate of 
the northern margin of the State. The belt 
immediately adjoining the lake is famous for 
the fruits that it .produces. . Extensive or- 
chards and vineyards, planted along the shores 
and on the jslands adjacent, have proved very 
successful. The Catawba wine here grown 
ranks first among the native wines of Eastern 
North America. 

“The rainfall of the State is generous and 
admirably distributed. There is not a month 
in the year in which an average of more than 
two inches is not due upon every acre of the 
surface of Ohio. The average total precipita- 
tion of Southern Ohio is 46 inches; of North- 
ern Ohio, 32 inches; of a large belt in the center 
ot the State, occupying nearly one half of its 


entire surface, 40 inches. The tables of dis- 
tribution show ten to twelve inches in spring, 


ten to fourteen inches in summer, eight 
to ten inches in autumn, and seven to 
ten inches in winter. The annual range 


of the rainfall is, however, considerable. 
In some years and in some districts there is, 
of course, an insufficient supply, and in some 
years again there is a troublesome excess, but 
disastrous droughts on a large scale are un- 
known, and disastrous floods have hitherto been 
tare. They are possible only in very small 
portions of the State in any case. There is 
reason to believe, however, that the disposal of 
the rainfall has been so affected by our past 
interference with the natural conditions that we 
must for the future yield to the great rivers 
larger flood plains than’ were found necessary 
in the first hundred years of our occupancy of 
their valleys. Such a partial relinquishment of 
what have hitherto been the most valuable lands 
in the State, not only for agriculture, but also 
for town sites and consequently for manu- 
factures and commerce, will involve immense 
sacrifices, but it is hard to see how greater 
losses can be avoided without making quite radi- 
cal changes in this matter. In February, 1883, 
and again in February, 1884, the Ohio attained 
a height unprecedented in its former recorded 
history. In the first year the water rose to a 
height of 66 feet 4 inches above the channel-bar 
at Cincinnati, and in the latter to a height of 
71 feet 3-4 inch above the bar. The last rise 
was nearly 7 feet in excess of the highest mark 
recorded previous to 1883. These great floods 
covered the sites of large and prosperous towns, 
swept away hundreds of dwellings, and inflicted 
deplorable losses on the residents of the great 
valley. 

_ “Are'floods like these liable to recur at short 
intervals in the future? The conditions under 
which both occurred were unusual. Consider- 
able bodies of snow lying on frozen ‘ground were 
swept away by warm rains before the ground 
was thawed enough to store the water. These 
were the immediate causes of the disastrous 
overflows in both instances, and it may well 
be urged that just such conjunctures are. 
scarcely likely to recur for scores of years to 
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arranged in well defined strata and are usually 
found in the lower portions of the drift. The 
surface, assorted arrangement, seems to have 
been the result of the irregular waves, in a 
shallow sea, produced by inconstant winds, 
modified by projecting headlands and indenta- 
tions of the coast, or the sides of the valleys 
along which they are found. In the gravel beds 
of the drift it is not infrequently true that a 
cubic yard of the formation will furnish speci- 
mens of nearly all the rocks of the State, and 
also many from beyond its limits. From its 
heterogeneous make-up the drift becomes one 
of the most, if not the most, interesting and 
instructive of all the rocky formations of the 
earth. 

“The Tertiary of the age of mammals, the 
Cretaceous, Jurassic and Triassic of the age 
of reptiles, and the Permian of the Carboni- 
ferous age, are all wanting in Ohio, and in 
Columbiana County the Upper Coal Measures 
of the Carboniferous period are also wanting. 
Immediately beneath the alluvium and drift, 
already described, distributed over all the high- 
lands of the county, are found the barren 
measures, which, in the geological column, are 
situated between the upper and lower coal meas- 
ures, and consist of red and olive colored shales 
and the crinoidal limestone. In a section taken 
on Yellow Creek, at Salineville, they are about 
235 feet in thickness, maintaining nearly the 
same thickness at points below Salineville. In 
the central and eastern portions of the county 
the same rocks cover the elevated lands. For 
instance, on Round Knob, in Madison township, 
there are 170 feet of the upper portion of this 
point made up of green and red shales and 
red sandstone, typical of the barren measures ; 
then comes the crinoidal limestone, and beneath 
this another great series of olive shales, streaked 
with red. with two small coal seams just as 
they are found in the western border of the 
county and upon the highlands of Carroll 
County. In Unity township, the hills are cov- 
ered with the same gray, green and red shales 
of the barren measures, which, lie immediately 
above coal No. 7 (Burnett Joy's seam). In the 
southeast corner of the county the highlands 
are capped with a mass of the same type of 


shales immediately over the representatives of 
the coal measures of workable thickness. Upon 
some of the hills forming the water shed be- 
tween the Little Beaver and the Sandy, and also 
about the sources of the west and middle forks 
of Little Beaver, a similan accumulation of 
shales is found, which has been referred to 
the barren measures and are so classed in the 
geological report of 1878. Immediately below 
these barren measures we find the workable 
measures of the lower coal series, consisting, 
through this portion of its area, of seven veins, 
five, and probably six, of which are above the 
level of the Ohio River at the mouth of Big 
Yellow Creek, at low water, and one or two of 
them below that point, though, possibly, not be- 
low the lowest part of the partially filled trough 
of the valley at that point. These veins are not 
all distributed over all parts of the county, 
neither are they of uniform thickness where 
found. It is estimated that the lowest vein 
of this series, and the lowest coal measure hav- 
ing any commercial value as coal, in North- 
eastern Ohio, is not more than 150 feet, or 
200 feet, below the lowest exposed surface of 
land in Ohio River’s bed at low water, at the 
southeaster corner of the county. 

“Coal No. 1, of Northeastern Ohio, is prob- 
ably identical with coal A of the Pennsylvania 
geologists, where it is largely mined as the 
Sharon or Ormsby coal. It is there sometimes 
covered with considerable areas of conglomer- 


ate, by a margin of from 20 to 50 feet, as pre- 


sented in Ohio, though at some points in Ohio 
near its northwestern outcrop, the conglomerate 
is but little below it, and a few miles away 
rises to an elevation considerably above. Some 
have regarded No. 1 the most valuable of the 
coal veins of Ohio. Future developments may | 
or may not sustain this view. Analyses of No. 
1 coal from nine mines located in six different 
counties give results which may be stated in a 
general way as follows: Specific gravity rang- 
ing from 1.247 to 1.284; moisture, from 2.47 
to 7.75; volatile combustible matter, from 31.27 
to 40.10; fixed carbon, from 51.79 to 64.25; 
ash, from 1.16 to 4.20, and sulphur, from .53 
to 1.21; the figures in each case express parts 
in a hundred. 
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“Coal No. 2 lies from 40 to 100 feet above 
No. 1. This varying interval is due to in- 
equalities in the lower coal which seems to have 
been disturbed before No. 2 was deposited. 
Uusually this is a thin vein, having no 
economic importance, but it is a constant feature 
of the sections of rocks in the northern portion 
of the coal field, and in a few places is of practi- 
cal value. Through Mahoning, Trumbull, 
Summit, and Stark counties it is generally 
known as the 15-inch seam, varying from 12 
to 18 inches. In Holmes County it is usually a 
cannel, from 2 to 2% feet. Near Millersburg 
it has a local expansion reaching 6 feet in thick- 
ness. Coal No. 2 is not found at the surface in 
any part of Columbiana County, except in the 
low valley of the Ohio. It is believed to have 
been met with in borings at several points in the 
county. Future investigations may determine 
whether it exists within the county of sufficient 
thickness to make it valuable. Analyses show 
that it contains less fixed carbon, more ash, and 
more sulphur than coal No. 1. 

“Coal No. 3 varies much both in thickness 
and quality within limited areas, some places 
strongly tending to the cannel, and at others 
bituminous. In some parts of the State it is 
so thin as to have no practical value. At the 
mouth of Yellow Creek this is the lowest ex- 
posed vein, and is known as the creek vein be- 
cause it lies near the level of the creek for 
some miles in the neighborhood of Irondale. 
Along Yellow Creek it is from 3 to 4 feet 
thick, a bituminous coking coal, but contains 
more sulphur than some of the coals that over- 
lie it. In the valley of the Middle Fork, be- 
tween Teegarden and Lisbon, coal No. 3 is 
found in the bed of the stream; a little lower it 
is nearer the surface of the water in the creek. 
Above Lisbon it has been extensively worked 
and shipped to Youngstown to be used in the 
furnaces and rolling mills, much of it being 
coked before it is shipped. The Little Beaver 
runs upon the sand rock which underlies coal 
No. 3, from the point named above Lisbon to 
near its mouth, and coal No. 3 is opened and 
worked at many points along the course of the 
stream. On the north side of the stream it 
varies from 3 to 4 feet in thiclsiess, and on the 


south side it is generally thinner, and in some 
places it is very thin. 

“Along the Ohio Riven between the mouth 
of Yellow Creek and the State line, No. 3 is 
opened at many points, but is thinner than 
further north, seldom, if ever, reaching the 
depth of 3 feet. At some points near the river, 
it has been found less than one foot in thick- 
ness.. No. 3 is also found in the bed of Bull 
Creek, but no definite description of it there 
is found. At Washingtonville No. 3 is found 
with its overlaying limestone. It is here 3 to 
4 feet thick. 

“Throughout the greaten part of the out- 
crop of the lower coal measures in Ohio, and at 
distances varying from 20 to go feet above coal 
No. 3, is found coal No. 4, associated with a 
bed of limestone and iron ore, essentially the 
same as No. 3. The two veins are frequently 
so near alike in arrangement and quality as to 
make it difficult to distinguish them when both 
are not present. The varying thickness of the 
intervening rocks, similar to the interval be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 2, show most clearly that 
there is not absolute parallelism among the coal 
measures, but only an approximation thereto. 
Coal No. 4 is exceeding variable both as to 
thickness and quality. At many points it separ- 
ates into two or more branches, with fire clay 
or shale between them. Sometimes the parting 
becomes so complete as to form two workable 


seams of coal. No. 4 varies in thickness from 


i foot 6t less to 2, 3, 4,.§,.6 ahd 7 féety “Its 
quality also varies from nearly worthless to 
very good, from very soft to hard, cubical coal, 
and from bituminous to cannel. In Columbiana 
County, No. 4 is largely mined at Leetonia, 
and largely promotes the most important iron 
manufacture of the county. The Cherry Valley 
lron Company reaches it here by an incline 70 
feet below the surface. It is here only 28 to 
30 inches in thickness, but is remarkably pure, 
and makes an excellent article of coke. At 
Washingtonville it is 20 feet higher than at 
Leetonia, but has about the same thickness and 
quality. The same vein is, and has been, ex- 
tensively worked at New Albany and below, 
and is here of very good quality and unusual 
thickness. In the Salem shaft, about 100 feet 
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below the surface, the same vein is cut and is 
there of good quality and 2% feet thick. The 
The same vein is found at Smith’s Ferry on the 
State line about 2 feet thick and of good quality, 
and along the Ohio to the mouth of Yellow 
Creek the outcrop may be seen at frequent inter- 
vals, showing much the same thickness and 
quality. In the valley of Yellow Creek No. 4 
lies from 18 to 30 feet above the creek vein 
(No. 3), and.in the lower part of the valley 


has taken the name of strip vein, because it. 


was formerly worked by stripping off the over- 
lying materials. Along this valley it has an 
average thickness of 214 feet, and is of very 
good quality, being in great demand and com- 
manding good prices. 

“In the railroad cut at the mouth of Yellow 
Creek, and about 50 or 60 feet above the strip 
vein No. 4, is found coal No. 5, here thin, but 
higher up the valley it attains a thickness of 3 
to 3% feet, and is here known as the Roger 
vein. As we ascend Yellow Creek the fall in 
the stream becomes greater than the dip of the 
strata, so that at Salineville coals No. 3, No. 4, 
and No. 5, were all below the valley. In the 
valley of Middle Fork, at Teegarden’s mill, No. 
5 is to be seen in the bed of the creek. At 
Lisbon and below, No. 5, lies just below the 
fire clay and hydraulic limestone, which has 
been worked in that vicinity. ‘ Along the val- 
ley, near Lisbon, and also in the lateral valleys, 
it is thin, reaching a thickness rarely of more 


than 2 feet; but about 2 miles lower down the 


valley, it locally thickens to 4 and even 5 feet. 
It is here known as the Whan coal, and is of 
excellent quality. This enlargement is within 
narrow limits and has been nearly worked out. 
From this point to the Ohio River its outcrop 
may be seen on many of the hills of the Little 


Beaver, but it is thin, rarely more than 2 feet 


thick. It is also found in Middleton township, 
about two feet in thickness, and a good bitumin- 
ous coal. At Washingtonville, coal No. 5 lies 
about go feet above coal No. 4, and is 2 1-3 to 
2 1-2 feet thick (upper 6 inches slaty). On the 
hills southwest of Salem the horizon of No. 
s is reached, but its outcrop has not been de- 
scribed. At Alliance this coal is worked at a 
shaft, north of the P.. Ft. W. & C. Railway, 


and is here 3 1-2 to 4 feet in thickness, and is 
a fairly good coking coal. Through the south- 
ern and eastern townships of Stark County 
this vein is found, and is generally known as 
the 30-inch vein, and is of good ‘quality. 
Throughout the Ohio coal field this vein shows 
much irregularity in thickness, at some points 
reaching 4 to 5 feet, and at others being entire- 
tirely wanting. Analyses show this coal to com- 
pare well with No. 3 and No. 4, in chemical 
make-up. 

“Coal No. 6 is the most important of all the 
coal seams of the Ohio coal field, because of its 
general distribution over that field; its accessa- 
bility over large areas; its unusual thickness, 
and its general good quality. In the north- 
western corner of Holmes County at its north- 
western outcrop, it is only 2 feet thick, but 
over most of the field where it has, been found 
it ranges from 4 to 13 feet in thickness, about 
the last named figure being reached in the 
Straitsville region, in Perry County and bor- 
ings in the southeast part of the State, where 
it lies entirely below the surface, have shown 
it to vary from 8 to 12 feet in thickness. By 
Pennsylvania geologists our coal No. 6 is 
known as the upper, Freeport seam, and the 
limestone under it as the Freeport limestone. 
Throughout Columbiana County this vein is 
widely distributed. It is the big vein of the 
Yellow Creek valley, having a thickness of from 
4 to 7 feet. Near Lisbon this coal is mined 
on the Aster, Shelton, Teegarden and Martin 
farms, ranging from, 4 to 7 feet in thickness. 
Further down the valley of the Middle Fork, 
No. 6 does not show either so thick or so good, 
but in the valley of the West Fork and the 
regions adjoining it, it shows a thicker deposit 
and better quality. At Smith’s Ferry, No. 6 
is reported 4 feet tHick, soft and sulphurous. 
Along the Ohio River, below this point, No. 
6 does not crop out on the bluffs so thick nor so 
good as in many other parts of the county. Just 
above Steubenville it dips below the river, and 
is the seam mined.in the shafts, both there and 
lower down, at Mingo, Lagrange, Rush Run, 
etc. No. 6 is mined at many points in Middle- 
ton township ; is of good quality, and is, usually, 
nearly 4 feet thick. It is about 4 feet in thick- 
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ness at East Palestine, there known as the Car- 
bon Hill mines, and of good quality. It is 
found in the hills south and west. of Salem, from 
3 to 5 feet thick. No. 6 is the chief vein 
worked in Butler, Knox, West and Hanover 
townships, and usually ranges from 3 1-2 to 
4 1-2 feet in thickness, always of fair quality 
and sometimes good, but usually contains sul- 
phur, so that it is not good for making artificial 
gas, but is good for most other uses for which 
coal is applied. . 

“Coal No. 7 is the upper.seam of the lower 
coal series, that is of workable thickness and 
practical value. In some counties, especially 
Tuscarawas, it is found nearly associated with a 
rich deposit of black band ore. It is worked in 
Eastern Carroll County, where it is of good 
quality. At Salineville it lies 54 feet above 
No. 6, and near the mouth of Big Yellow Creek 
it is from 50 to 70 feet above No. 6. At Saline- 
ville it is known as the Salineville strip vein, 
and is here overlaid with 300 feet of barren coal 
measures, marked by heavy beds of_red shale; 
crinoidal limestone lies 250 feet above it. At 
the mouth of Yellow Creek it is known as the 
Groff vein. Southeast of Lisbon, No. 7 is found 
near’ the hill tops, is about 2 1-2 feet thick, and 
is there about 60 feet above No. 6. Through 
the area between Gavers, West Point and Wil- 
liamsport, No. 7 is frequently seen; at some 
points it is near 4 feet thick and of good quality. 
At several points between Clarkson and Fred- 
ericktown No. 7 is worked, and is about 3 1-2 
feet thick, and good quality. It is worked near 
East Palestine, of good quality, and about 3 
feet thick. 

“As a general rule, all the veins of coal de- 
scribed have veins of fire clay immediately un- 
den them. And these vary in thickness from 
a foot or two to 20 feet or more; and the clay 
is regarded amongst the best found, for all the 
purposes’ of manufacture of sewer pipe, drain 
tile, ornamental designs, or hollow ware of 
most classes; and from it is made a fire brick 
equal to the best made elsewhere. Having the 
coal measures in mind, it may be assumed that 
a vein of fire clay is associated with each, as a 
rule. 

“Wherever the barren measures are spread 
over the surface to any considerable thickness, 


the crinoidal limestone is usualy associated with 
the gray and red shales of these measures. 
Under coal No. 6, throughout Eastern Colum- 
biana County, there is a seam of limestone from 
2 to 8 feet thick, but it disappears or is only 
occasionally seen farther west. Ore beds are 
found amongst the formations that present an 
outcrop along the valleys of the county, some- 
times presenting the characteristics of the black 
band ore, and more frequently the nodular type. 
The ore found and worked along the Middle 
Fork is mostly found in masses of sand and 
gravel.” 

A survey and map made as early as 1854, 
an even half century ago, by Prof. Forrest 
Shepherd, of New Haven, Connecticut, for the 
Ohio Diamond Coal Company, whose property 
was situated in Jefferson County, on the left 
bank of Yellow Creek, near its junction with 
the Ohio,.and near the Columbiana County line, 
gives a vertical section of the various strata 
at that point. The lowest stratum at the level 
of the river, was iron ore, which was succeeded 
by coal, 3 to 5 feet; a “great bed of fire clay; 
coal; iron ore; slate; sandstone; white clay; 
very rich calcareous ore; fossiliferous lime- 
stone; coal; sandstone; coal, 8 feet; sandstone; 
slaty limestone; coal; slate, thick bed; coal; 
iron ore; heavy bed of limestone; sandstone; 
good for building; coal, 5 teet.” The total 
thickness of coal in the seven veins was about 
30 feet, of which 21 feet were workable. It may 
be added that several of these veins, which ex- 
tend under and beyond the southern boundary 
of Columbiana County, have been worked with 
good results for almost 50 years. 

During the past 10 years new coal fields 
have been.developed, and preparations are be- 
ing made to develop, on a large’ scale, still 
others; but this rapidly growing industry, in 
connection with the comparatively new source 
of wealth,—the production of oil and gas direct 
from the earth,—will be made a subject for 
treatment in another chapter. It is confidently 
believed that within the next 10 on 20 years 
the increase in the natural products of Colum- 
biana County, from the soil, mine and gas 
and oil well, will have reached a point far 


beyond the fondest expectations of 10 or 20 
years ago. 


CHAPTER III. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


While the Land was yet a lVilderness—Declining Sway of the Red Man—Dawn of Ohio’s 
Creilisation—IVanderings and Good Work of “Johnny Appleseed’—‘The Old North- 


west” and the Ordinance of 1787. 


In the 17th and the earlier part of the 18th 
centuries the Wyandot, Delaware and Mingo 
tribes of Indians occupied the northern and 
northeastern parts of Ohio, including what 1s 
now Columbiana County. In common with 
other Indian tribes they did not till the soil, 
but were hunters and fishers. They were not 
natives of this section, but had found their 
way hither from the surrounding country. 
Their title to the hunting ground was contested 
by the English and French, and also by the 
ferocious Iroquois or Five Nations, who claimed 
to have conquered all this country 40 years 
before the appearance of the French. The 
French abandoned their claim in 1726. 


DAWN OF OHIO’S HISTORY. 


At about the middle of the 18th century may 
be fixed the dawn of Ohio’s history. At least 
absolutely reliable information cannot be ob- 
tained from an earlier date. Many traditionary 
stories, claiming to be history, are at best un- 
reliable. The region which we at present know 
as the State of Ohio, which is now really the 
gateway to the great West, was, 150° years 
ago, an almost unbroken wilderness. Yet here 
and there throughout the region were evidences 
of prehistoric life, both of the higher and 
lower orders. Among the most rematkable of 
these are the works of the ‘“Mound-Builders.” 


The most notable of these are at Marietta, and 


in the valleys of the Muskingum, the Scioto 
and of the Miamis. 

By 1750 white people in limited numbers 
had become associated with Ohio Indian tribes 
in one way and another. First of these were 
probably the French traders, the stragglers and 
deserters who had drifted on the streams of 
Northern and Central Ohio. They left no trace 
of their sojourn in this early era of semi-civili- 
zation in the State, unless it be the axe-marks 
upon trees, sometimes thickly overgrown, or 
rusty relics in the form of guns and skillets 
which have in later years puzzled antiquarians. 


THE CANFIELD TREE AND ITS AXE-WOUNDS. 

Speaking of ancient axe-wounds in forest 
trees, a writer in Whittlesey’s “Early History 
of Cleveland” says: “In 1840 I was requested 
to examine the stump of an oak tree, which was 
then recently cut, and which stood in the north- 
west part of Canfield, Mahoning County. The 
diameter was two feet ten inches when it was 
felled, and with the exception of a slight rot 
at the heart was quite sound. About seven 
inches from the center were the marks of an 
axe, perfectly distinct, over which 160 layers 
of annuai growth had accumulated. The tree 
had been dead several years when it was cut 
down, which was in 1838. When it was about 
14 inches in diameter, an expert chopper, with 
an axe in perfect order, had cut into the tree 


en 
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nearly to its heart. As it was not otherwise in- 
jured, the tree continued to grow, the wound 
was healed, and:no external signs of it re- 
mained. When it was felled, the ancient cut 
was exposed. I procured a portion of the tree 
extending from the outside to the center, on 
which the ancient and modern marks of the 
axe are equally plain, the tools being of about 
the same breadth and in equally good order.” 
After speaking of a tree which had been cut 
near Willoughby containing axe-marks near 
its heart, and which showed about 400 annual 
layers of growth over the marks, and of other 
trees with marks which had been made by rude 
Indian axes, the writer continues: “If the cuts 
mentioned were made by the Indians with their 
rude squaw axes, they possess no special inter- 
est. Those upon the Canfield and Willoughby 
trees were by a different tool, a well-formed 
axe, with a clear sharp cutting edge. Very 
soon after the French and the English en- 
countered the Indians in 1608-20, they were 
furnished with squaw axes. These axes were 
narrow-bitted, made of iron or inferior steel, 
and were never kept in order by the Indians. 
Where they have used them upon modern trees, 
the style of stroke at once shows it to be this 
kind of a tool. It is never sharp enough to 
cut a surface smooth like a modern chopper’s 
axe. The Jesuits were among the Iroquois of 
Western New York as early as 1656, but we 
have no historical traces of them as far west 
as Ohio. The Canfield tree must be considered 
a good record as far back as 1660.” 

By 1780 some primitive settlements existed 
along the north bank of the Ohio as far down 
as the Muskingum, and even 30 miles back 
from the river, and a military officer, sent to 
break up these colonies of squatters, reported 
as many as 12 settlements west of the upper 
Ohio, among them some of considerable popu- 
lation. As has been mentioned, these settlers 
were squatters, and their titles consisted solely 
in what were called “tomahawk rights.” They 
made thein choice of abode to suit their fancy 
and convenience, usually near a spring, built 
a hut of some sort, cleared a patch of land 
for cultivation, and published their claim of 
owrmership by chopping their initials on the trees 


at the corners of their clearings. (Rufus 
King’s ‘“Ohio.’’) 

Among the early squattefs in this part of 
Ohio, and among those who had allied them- 
selves with the Indian tribes, there were refu- 
gees who had left older settlements under a 
cloud; and some of these, renegades and de- 
generates, afterwards became the most ferocious 
enemies of the early settlers. Then there were 
captives, white and black, who had been spared » 
from the stake and adopted as members of 
Indian tribes. Two of these are especially 
known,—the “white woman” aften whom 
Wahlonding originally was named, and Col. 
James Smith. ‘The former is introduced to us 
by Captain Gist as Mary Harris, captured in 
New England when a child by the French and 
Indians, and with her Indian husband and chil- 
dren brought to the West. “She remembers,” 
says Gist, “they used to be very religious in 
New England, and wonders how the white men 
can be so wicked as she has seen them in these 
woods.” Colonel Smith was captured in boy- 
hood near Fort Duquesne, and brought up 
among the Indians in Northern Ohio. His ac- 
count of his captivity and life among them, their 
customs, manners and general characteristics, 
is probably the most truthful, intelligent and 
interesting narrative ever written on the sub- 
ject. It is an admirable picture of the Indian 
at home or in repose. 


WANDERINGS AND GOOD WORK OF “JOHNNY 
APPLESEED.” 


In the curious fusion of the whites with the 
Indians which was going on at this early period, 
there were hermits also; people who sought the 
wilderness for quiet or seclusion. They were 
not only not molested, but were treated by the 
red men with superstitious regard. Such a wan- 
dering, kindly specimen was John Chapman, 
or “Johnny Appleseed,” as the early settlers 
named him, who came to the Ohio and Mus- 
kingum valleys late in the 18th century. He 
spent his life chiefly in scattering nurseries of 
apple trees about the country for the benefit 
of the coming generations. Indians and whites 
alike respected his quaint, inoffensive life and 
ways, With nothing but his axe and bag of 
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apple seeds, or sometimes, as the settlements 
grew, a few Swedenborgian tracts (for he was 
a devout adherent of the Swedenborgian sect), 
he made his pilgrimages far into the wilderness, 
where he cleared or deadened patches in the 
forests. There he sowed his seeds and, sur- 
rounding them with hedges of brush to keep off 
the deer, left them as gifts to those who should 
follow. Many a fruitful orchard in the State 
was planted from these seedlings. (Rufus 
King’s ‘“Ohio.’’) 

W. H. Hunter in a paper entitled “The 
Pathfinders of Jefferson County,”’—one of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society’s 
publications,—thus describes “Johnny Apple- 
seed: “John Chapman, or ‘Johnny Apple- 
seed,’ was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1775. He would tell little about himself, 
but his half sister, who came West at a later 
period, stated that Johnny, when a boy, showed 
a fondness for natural scenery, and often wan- 
dered from home in quest of flowers, and that 
he liked to listen to the singing of birds. His 
usual price for a young apple tree was a 
‘fippenny-bit,’ (six and one-fourth cents) ; but 
if the settler had no money, he would give him 
credit, or take old clothes. Johnny was fairly 
well educated, was polite and attentive in man- 
ner and chaste in conversation. He usually 
wore a broad-brimmed hat, went barefooted 
not only in summer but aften in cold weather, 
and a coffee sack with neck and arm-holes 
served as a coat. He lived, when located for 
any length of time, in a rude cabin, and when 
journeying camped out. Chapman never mar- 
ried, and rumor said a love affair in the old 
Bay State was the cause of his living as a 
recluse and celibate, but such stories are com- 
mon of almost every bachelor of peculiar char- 
acter. He planted his first nursery on George’s 
Run in Jefferson County. Chapman died at 
a good old age near Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
having extended his good deeds across the 
western border of the Buckeye State.” 


THE WYANDOTS AND DELAWARES. 


The Wyandots, who claimed to be the 
owners of the soil of Ohio for a long period, 
lived in the north central part of the State, 

a 


with their principal village near the present site 
of Upper Sandusky, but were not confined 
within any limits, roaming at will throughout 
the whole territory. At one time about the 
earliest settlement of Columbiana County, “the 
Wyandots encamped in the north part of the 
county, near where Salem now stands, and, 
being in a very destitute condition, the whites 
gathered up provisions and went to their relief, 
and in return for their kindness received as a 
present from the Indians a wampum, or bead 
belt (being the highest token of gratitude and 
friendship,) which belt was afterwards kept 
and preserved in the family of old William 
Heald, who was one of the first government sur- 
veyors in our county.” (From an address by 
Hon. H. H. Gregg, before the Columbiana 
County Pioneer and Historical Society, Septem- 
ber, 1873). 

The Delaware Indians occupied the rich 
lands of Columbiana County, with those now 
forming Carroll, Coshocton, Jefferson, Mahon- 
ing and parts of Ashland, Holmes, Knox and 
Tuscarawas counties. 

Taylor, in his “History of Ohio,” says: 
“About 1740-50, a party of Delawares, who had 
been disturbed in Pennsylvania by European 
emigration, determined to remove west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and obtained from their 
ancient allies and uncles, the Wyandots, the 
grant of the derelict tract of land lying princi- 
pally on the Muskingum. Here they flourished 
and became a very powerful tribe. From 1765 
to 1795 they were at the height of their in- 
fluence, but the treaty of Greenville, and the 
disasters sustained by the Delawares in Wayne’s 
compaign were a death blow to their as- 
cendency. The Delawares were the ancestral 
tribe, and their biography contains an unusual 
number of remarkable personages, though none 
of so extraordinary career or character as to 
be known in the present generation.” 

Henry Howe, in his “Historical Collections 
of Ohio,” gives an interesting account of the 
death of White Eyes. He says: “This county 
(Columbiana) was settled just before the com- 
mencement of the present century. In 1797 
a few families moved across the Ohio and set- 
tled in its limits. One of them, named Carpen- 
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ter, made a settlement near West Point. 
Shortly after, Captain White Eyes, a noted 
Indian chief, stopped at the dwelling of Carpen- 
ter.. Being intoxicated, he got into some diffi- 
culty with a son of Mr. Carpenter, a lad of about 
17 years of age, and threatened to kill him. 
The young man, upon this, turned and ran, 
pursued by the Indian, with uplifted tomahawk, 
ready to bury it in his brains. Finding that the 
latter was fast gaining upon him, the young 
man turned and shot him, and shortly after- 
ward he expired. As this was in the time of 
peace, Carpenter was apprehended and tried 
at Steubenville, under the territorial laws, the 
courts being then held by justices of the peace. 
He was cleared, it appearing that he acted in 
self defense. The death of White Eyes created 
great excitement, and fears were entertained 
that it would provoke hostilities from the 
Indians. Great exertions were made to recon- 
cile them, and several presents were given to the 
friends of the late chief. The wife of White 
Eyes received from three gentlemen the sum 
of $300. One of the donors was the late 
Bazaleel Wells, of Steubenville. This was the 
last Indian blood shed by white men in this part 
of Ohio.” 

This incident, it will be observed, occurred 
in 1797. The noted fight between the Poes 
and the Wyandot warriors, of which an ac- 
count is given elsewhere in this work, occurred 
in the summer of 1782. 


THE OLD NORTHWEST. 


What was known as the Northwest Terri- 
tory, or “The Old Northwest” before the Terri- 
tory was formed into separate States of the 
Union, comprised all of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and a small part of 
Minnesota. But since this work has to do al- 
most exclusively with comparatively but a 
small portion of one of these States, the history 
of the Northwest Territory proper, with that 
of the States which were afterward evolved 
from it, need occupy but little attention here. 
“The Old Northwest,” in two volumes— 
“Before the Revolution” and “After the Revo- 
lution” —by B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., is referred 


to as giving a very accurate history of the evolu- 
tion of this vast and important section of our 
country from a condition which bordered upon 
the howling wilderness into prosperous and 
populous States of the Union. However, the 
principles which actuated the pioneers of this 
part of the country, and the motives which 
guided those who framed the early forms of 
government, embodied ideas which were so 
potent in later years in molding the people 
and the laws of the past century, which had been 
so remarkable for progress, that it is deemed 
important to make some reference to the cele- 
brated Ordinance of 1787. 


THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


The “Land Ordinance,” enacted in 1785, 
was intended to attract settlers, and was supple- 
mented by the Ordinance of 1787, a measure 
which established a government fon the North- 
west Territory. The motives impelling Con- 
gress to enact this second ordinance are ap- 
parent. In the first place, Congress hoped to 
place the finances of the young republic on a 
good basis by selling a large tract of land 
west of the mountains; and in the second place, 
a company of purchasers was awaiting the com- 
pletion of the ordinance before closing its con- 
tract for the land in question being especially 
anxious to see slavery forever excluded from 
that part of the country.(1). 

Already in June, 1783, 285 officers of the 
Continental Army—of whom more than four- 
fifths were from New England and more than 
one-half from Massachusetts—had petitioned 
‘Congress to set apart the region comprising al- 
most the entire eastern two-thirds of the present 
State of Ohio for colonization, in time to be 
admitted one of the confederated States of 
America,(2) and to include their bounty lands 
in this district. This was the beginning of 
the Ohio Company of Massachusetts, which 
was organized in Boston, March 3, 1786, at 
the “Bunch of Grapes” tavern. The associa- 
tion made its purchase through Rev. Manasseh 


(1) Winsor, “The Westward Movement.” 
(2) Hinsdale, “The Old Northwest.” 
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Cuttler, the land selected being on the Ohio 
River immediately west of the Seven Ranges 
and lying on both sides of the Muskingum.(3). 
The purchase was connected with a speculative 
scheme, and 5,000,000 acres were bargained 


for, but only 964,000 acres fell to the Ohio 


Company. 

Certain principles were embodied in the 
Northwest ordinance which have always been 
highly cherished by the people of Ohio, and 
preserved by them in their State constitutions, 
framed in 1802 and 1851, respectively. These 
principles are set forth in the famous six articles 
of the ordinance, and form an enduring com- 
pact between the original States and those 
carved from the Northwest Territory. The 
first article guaranteed freedom of religion to 
those demeaning themselves in an orderly man- 
ner. The second secured to the settlers and 
their descendants the privileges of the common 
law, and such safeguards as trial by jury, the 


(3) Rufus King’s “Ohio.” 


and proportionate representation in the Legisla- 
ture. The third declared that good faith should’ 
writ of habeas corpus, the validity of contracts, 
be kept with the Indians, and that schools and 
the means of education should forever be en- 
couraged. The fourth ordained that the States 
formed within the Territory should forever 
remain a part of the United States, and be sub- 
ject to its laws. The fifth provided for the 
formation of not less than three nor more than 
five States out of this region, each of which 
should attain equal footing with the original 
States when possessed of a population of 
60,000 free inhabitants and a republican form 
of government. The sixth declared that there 
should be no slavery in the Territory, but recog- 
nized human bondage to the extent of per- 
mitting the reclamation of fugitive slaves, who 
had escaped hither from any slave State. It 
was under these terms that the orderly settle- 
ment and civil life of the budding State of 
Ohio began. (Siebert, “Government of 
Ohio.” ) 


CHAPTER IV. 


CIVIL HISTORY. 


Columbiana in the Earliest Galaxy of Counties—Date of Organization—County Deprived 
of Territory in Formation of Others—Location of County Seat—The Old Log Court 
House and Jail and Their Successors—The Gaol, Sixty-five Years in Service, Re- 


peatedly Condenmed. 


CIVIL HISTORY. 


Immediately after the enactment of the 
Ordinance of 1787, land within the bounds of 
what was afterwards Washington County, in- 
cluding the site upon which Marietta was built, 
was purchased by a company of pioneers, chiefly 
from New England. A colony was established 
April 7, 1788, the settlement being located at 
and near the mouth of the Muskingum River. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY ORGANIZED. 


On the 26th of April, 1788, an executive 
council was held, presided over by Gen, Arthur 
St. Clair, the first Governor of the Northwest 
Territory. At this council the county of Wash- 
ington was established. The following were 
the bounds of the county: 

“Beginning at the bank of the Ohio River 
where the western boundary line of Pennsyl- 
vania crosses it, and running with that line to 
Lake Erie; thence along the southern shore 
of said lake to the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
River; thence up said river to the portage be- 
tween that and the Tuscarawas branch of the 
Muskingum; thence down the branch to the 
forks at the crossing-place above’ Fort 
Laurens ;* thence with a line to be drawn 
westerly to the portage of that branch of the 


* Erected in 1779, on the Tuscarawas, below the 
mouth of Sandy Creek. 


Big Miami on which the fort|| stood that was 
taken by the French in 1752, until it meets the 
road from the lower Shawanese town to the 
Sandusky; thence south to the Scioto River, 
down that to its mouth, and thence up the Ohio 
River to the place of beginning.” 

It will be seen that at that time Washing- 
ton County included almost the entire eastern 
half of what is now the State of Ohio, in- 
cluding of course within its bounds what is now 
Columbiana County. 


INCIDENTS OF PIONEER LIFE. 


Some of the privations of the early settlers 
were related by the pioneers of Washington 
County and the Northwest Territory. A num- 
ber of these have been reproducd in Howe’s 
“Historical Collections of Ohio.” 

During the Indian war, which soon suc- 
ceeded the first settlements, the inhabitants suf- 
fered much for the necessaries of life. Al- 
though some of the settlers were killed, and 
others carried into captivity, yet the massacre 
of Big Bottom was the most alarming event. 
The escape of the settlers from greater suffering 


|| A fort at the mouth of Mad River. The 
“fort” was visited by Christopher Gist, in 1752, while 
making explorations in the country north and west 
of the Ohio, who found it to be only a trading-post 


with a stockade. He named the stream Mad Creek— 
Imlay’s “America,” page 120. 
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from this source was owing to the strong 
fortifications erected, and the admirable judg- 
ment and foresight they displayed. in taking 
precautions against danger. Among the inci- 
dents connected with the troubles with the 
Indians, was the taking prisoner at Waterford 


of Daniel Convers, a lad of 16, who was car: | 


ried to Detroit; the murder of Warth, while at 
work near Fort Harmar; the taking prisoner 
of Major Goodale, of Belpre, who was, it is 
supposed, murdered; the death of Captain 
Rogers, who was out with Mr. Henderson, as 
a spy, and was killed near the Muskingum, 
about a mile from Marietta; the death of a Mr. 
Waterman, near Waterford, and the narrow 
escape of Return J. Meigs, into Fort Harmar, 
by his fleetness of foot while being pursued by 
the enemy. On the other hand, retaliation was 
in a measure inflicted upon the Indians, and 
among those most active in this duty was 
Hamilton Carr, a man eminently distinguished 
as an Indian hunter and spy. 

During the war a stockade, called Fort Frye, 
was erected near the mouth of Olive Green 
Creek above Waterford, which became the fron- 
tier garrison and had in it about seven or 
eight men and boys able to bear arms. Just 
before Wayne’s victory, August 4, 1794, they 
lost one man, Abel Sherman, who went into 
the woods incautiously and was killed by the 
Indians. A tombstone with a scalped head 
rudely carved upon it marks the spot where 
he lies. 

Among the inmates of this garrison was 
George Ewing, father of Hon. Thomas Ewing. 
His fortune and history were similar, to that 
of many of the Revolutionary officers who mi- 
grated to the West at that early day. He in- 
herited a handsome patrimony and sold it. 
investing the proceeds in bonds and mortgages, 
and entered the Continental Army as a sub- 
altern officer in 1775, being then but little over 
21 years of age. He continued to serve, with a 
few short intermissions, during the war. When 
the bonds fell due, they were paid in continental 
money, which, proving worthless, reduced him 
to poverty. In 1785 he migrated to the West 
and remained on the Virginia side of the Ohio 
until 1792, when he crossed over and settled at 
Olive Green. 


From the communications of some of the 
early settlers at Olive Green are annexed some 
facts respecting their privations and the dis- 
covery of the salt well, which was at that day 
considered a remarkable interposition of Provi- 
dence: 

“The inhabitants had among them but few 
of what we consider the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. Brittle wares, such as earthen 
ware and glass, were wholly unknown, and but 
little of the manufactures of steel and iron, both 
of which were exceedingly dear. Iron and salt 
were procured in exchange for ginseng and 
peltry, and carried on pack horses from Fort 
Cumberland or Chambersburg. It was no un- 
common thing fon the garrison to be wholly 
without salt for months, subsisting upon fresh 
meat, milk and vegetables, and bread made of 


corn pounded in a mortar—they did not yet 


indulge in the luxury even of the hand-mill. 
There had been an opinion, founded upon the 
information of the Indians, that there were 
salt springs in the neighborhood, but the spot 
was carefully concealed. Shortly after Wayne’s 
victory, in 1794, and aften the inhabitants had 
left the garrison and gofe to their farms, a 
white man, who had been long a prisoner with 
the Indians, was released and returned to the 
settlements. He stopped at Olive Green, and 
there gave an account of the salt springs, and 
directions for finding them. A party was im- 
mediately formed (of which George Ewing, 
Jr., then a lad of 17, was one), who, after an 
absence of seven or eight days, returned, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, with about a gal- 
lon of salt, which they had made in their camp 
kettle. This was, I think, in August, 1795. 
A supply, though a very small one, was made 
there that season for the use of the frontier 
settlement. Whether this salt spring was early 
known to the whites I am unable to say. It 
may have been so to spies and explorers, and 
perhaps to the early missionaries; but this was 
the first discovery which was made available to 
the people.” 


JEFFERSON COUNTY ORGANIZED. 


Jefferson County was organized July 27, 
1797, with the following boundaries: 
“Beginning upon the bank of the Ohio 
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River, where the western boundary of Penn- 
sylvania crosses it, and down the said river 
to the southern boundary of the fourth town- 
ship in the fourth range (of those seven ranges 
of townships that were surveyed in conformity 
to the ordinance of Congress of the 2oth of 
May, 1785), and with the said southern 
boundary west, to the southwest corner of the 
sixth township of the fifth range; thence north 
along the western boundary to the said fifth 
range to the termination thereof; thence due 
west to the Muskingum River and up the same 
to and with the portage, between it and the 
Cuyahoga River; thence down the Cuyahoga 
to Lake Erie; thence east, along the shore 
of the lake, to the west boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania, and south with the same to the place of 
beginning.” 

An act of Congress was aproved by the 
President April 30, 1802, “to enable the people 
of the eastern division of the territory north- 
west of the Ohio River to form a constitution 
and State government, and for the admission 
of such State into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and for other 
purposes.” The State constitution was adopted 
November 29th of the same year, at a conven- 
tion held at Chillicothe, at which the following 


nine counties, then existing within the limits of | 


the present State, were represented: Washing- 
ton, organized July 26, 1788; Hamilton, or- 
ganized January 29, 1790; Adams, organized 
July 10, 1797; Jefferson, organized July 29, 
1797; Ross, organized August 20, 1798; Trum- 
bull, organized July 10, 1800; Clermont, or- 
ganized December 6, 1800; Fairfield, organized 
December 9, 1800; and Belmont, organized 
September 7, 1801. 


COLUMBIANA COUNTY ORGANIZED. 


At the first session of the State Legislature, 
in March, 1803, at Chillicothe, eight new 
counties were erected, viz., Scioto, Warren, 
Butler, Montgomery, Greene, Columbiana, 
Gallia and Franklin. The following is a copy 
of the act organizing Columbiana County : 

An act for the erection of the part of the counties 


of Jefferson and Washington into a separate county, 
by the name of Columbiana. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio: That all that part of the 
counties of Jefferson and Washington as comes within 


‘the following boundaries be and the same is hereby 


laid off and erected into a separate county which 
shall be known by the name of Columbiana: Begin- 
ning at the mouth of Yellow Creek, on the north side 
of the same; thence up said creek, with the meanders 
thereof, to the northern boundary of the eighth town- 
ship in the second range; thence with the same west 
to the western boundary of the seventh range; thence 
north to the northwestern corner of the sixteenth town- 
ship of the said seventh range; thence west on the 
south boundary of the ninth township in the eighth 
and ninth ranges to the Muskingum River; thence up 
the said river, with the meanders thereof, to the south- 
ern boundary of the county of Trumbull; thence with 
the same east to the Pennsylvania line; thence with 
the said line south to the Ohio River; thence down 
the same, with the meanders thereof, to the beginning. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the first day of May next the said county shall 
he vested with all the powers, privileges, and im- 
munities of a separate and distinct county; Provided 
always, That all actions and suits which may be pend- 
ing in the counties of Jefferson and Washington, on 
the said first day of May next, shall be prosecuted and 
carried on to final judgment and execution; and all 
taxes, fees, fines, and forfeitures, which shall be then 
due, shall be collected in the same manner as if 
this act had never been passed. 

Sec: 3. And be it further enacted, That until a 
permanent seat of justice be fixed in the said county 
by the commissioners appointed for that purpose the 
temporary seat of justice shall be at the house of 
Matthias Lower, in the twelfth township and second 
range; and courts shall be held thereat, in and for 
the county of Columbiana aforesaid. 

MicHAEL Batpwin, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SAMUEL HunTINGTON, 


Speaker pro tem. of the Senate. 
March 25, 1803. 


_ On the 1oth of May, 1803, the associate 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas for 
Columbiana County met at the house of 
Matthias Lower, in Fairfield township, section 
23, and proceeded to lay out the county and 
townships, and apportioned the number of jus- 
tices to be elected in each township. They estab- 
lished by name five townships and defined their 
boundaries, as follows: “Springfield was made 
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ten miles square, and commenced for boundary 
line at the southeast corner of Trumbull County. 
Middleton township was ten miles square, im- 
mediately south of Springfield. St. Clair town- 
ship extended south to the mouth of Yellow 
Creek, west with the creek and including parts 
of Jefferson and Carroll counties as they now 
are, and north including part of Stark County, 
and east to the Pennsylvania line, including 
what is now seventeen townships. Salem town- 
ship was a small state when first described, 
commencing at the boundary line of Trum- 


bull County, west of Springfield township, and | 
| Lake, Hanover, Unity, Yellow Creek and Fair- 


running south ten miles to the southeast corner 
ef section 20, in Fairfield township, thence west 
to the Muskingum River (now called Tuscara- 
was), and from there to the south line of Trum- 
bull. Center township commenced at the north- 
east corter of section 29, in l°airfield township, 


and running south ten miles to the southeast | 


corner of section 8, in Madison township, and 
including all west of these north and south 
lines.” The number of original townships 
(consisting each of an area of about 36 square 
miles), embraced within the county limits at the 
time of its erection, was 47. For a short time 
subsequent to the erection of the county, courts 
were held at the house of Matthias Lower, in 
Fairfield township. Resin Beall was appointed 
by the court to the office of clerk (or recorder) 
and treasurer, July 26, 1803; John Crozer was 
elected sheriff, October 17, in the same year; 
William Heald was appointed surveyor in 1803 ; 
Obadiah Jennings, of Steubenville, was the first 
prosecuting attorney, appointed soon after the 
county was organized; David Scott, the first 
auditor, was appointed in 1821; Calvin Pease 
the first president judge, was appointed in T80k} 
Robert Simison, Henry Bachman and William 
Smith were appointed associate judges in 1803, 
and constituted the first Probate Court. The 
commissioners met March 4, 1805, and fixed 
the boundaries of the several townships. 


CHANGES IN THE EXTENT OF THE COUNTY. 
Since the erection of Columbiana County, 


its territory has been reduced at three different 
times, as follows: By the formation of Stark 


= 


County on the west, in 1808; Carroll County on 
the south, in 1832; Mahoning County, on the 
north, in 1845. February 13, 1808, all that 
part of Columbiana County west of the fifth 
range was attached to Stark County, just or- 


| ganized, but continued for several years to 


participate with Columbiana County in the 
election of Senators, Representatives, and mem- 
bers of Congress. The territory surrendered 
to Stark County embraced but a single-organ- 
ized township (Lake) out of the following 13 
then existing: Springfield, Middleton, St. 
Clair, Salem, Center, Elkrun, Greene, Butler, 


field. 

Carroll County was erected by act of De- 
cember 25, 1832, and took from Columbiana 
the townships of Saline, Fox, Augusta and 
East, being about three and one-half townships. 
This left Columbiana with 21 organized town- 
ships, the name of Saline being changed to 
Washington. June 3, 1833, upon petition of 
“sundry inhabitants of the township of Wayne, 
and the fractional townships of Franklin and 
Saline” the Board of County Commissioners 
altered the boundaries of such townships as 
follows: Sections 6, 7, 18, 19, 30 and 31 were 
taken from Wayne and attached to Franklin; 
sections 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36 were taken from 
Wayne and attached to Saline (now Washing- 
ton). They likewise provided for the election 
of township officers on the 25th of the same 
month: for Franklin, at Jacob Fox’s resi- 
dence; for Washington, at “ Squire Gilson’s.” 
The commissioners present at the meeting at 
wifich the changes were made were Michael 
Arter, Issac Wilson and John Smith. 

Perry township was erected, by order of the 
same commissioners, December 5, 1832, for 
which purpose sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 were taken 
from Salem township; 29, 30, 31 and 32, from 
Greene township; 25, 26, 35 and 36, from 
Goshen township; and 1, 2, 11 and 12, from 
Butler township. A township called Damascus 
was formed by the commissioners, December 2, 
1833, from parts of Goshen, Butler, Smith, and 
Knox; but the order for the erection was re- 
pealed March 4, 1834. The township of Liver- 
pool was erected June 3, 1834, and was com- 
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posed of fractional township 5, of range 1,— 
which had been a part of St. Clair, an original 
township whose boundaries were fixed by the 
commissioners March 5, 1805—added to other 
sections of St. Clair, in township 6, viz.: 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35 and 36. The first election was 


appointed for June 23rd at the house of Aaron. 


Brawdy, in the town of East Liverpool. 

An act passed by the Legislature, February 
16, 1846, authorized the erection of Mahoning 
County, and carved from Columbiana the five 
townships, Springfield, Beaver, Greene, Goshen 
and Smith. Greene and Goshen had each sur- 
rendered four sections, in 1832, to Perry town- 
ship. The five townships continued to vote 
with Columbiana County for State and national 
officers, until a new apportionment was made. 

By the act for the erection of Carrol County, 
passed December 25, 1832, the following de- 
scribed territory was taken from Columbiana 
and attached to Jefferson County: “Beginning 
at the northeast corner of section three in town- 
ship thirteen, range four; thence due east six 
miles to the northeast corner of section. three, 
in township twelve, range three; thence south 
one mile to the southeast corner of section 
three, township and range aforesaid; thence 
due east to the Ohio River; thence down the 
river with the meanderings thereof to the termi- 
nation of the eastern boundary line of Jeffer- 
son County, on the said river ; thence west along 
the present boundary line between the counties 
of Columbiana and Jefferson, to the southeast 
corner of section one, in township thirteen, 
range four; thence north three miles to the 
place of beginning.” 

The townships named, so far as can be 
ascertained, were organized on the several dates 
mentioned, viz.: Springfield, Middleton, St. 
Clair, Salem, Center, May 10, 1803; Unity, 
Yellow Creek, Elkrun; Fairfield, Greene, 
Wayne, Hanover, Butler, June 3, 1806; Knox, 
March 7, 1808; Madison, June 12, 1809; 
Goshen, September 11, 1810; Beaver, April 1, 
1811; West, February 15, 1814; Franklin, 
March 4, 1816; Washington (as Saline), 1816; 
Smith, March, 1821; Perry, December 5, 1832; 
Liverpool, June 3, 1834. (Compiled from En- 
sign’s “History of Colurnbiana County.”) 


————————————————— 


COURT HOUSES AND JAILS OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


In relation to the location of the county 
sett at New Lisbon (now Lisbon), a couple 
of paragraphs will be quoted from the “Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Old Village of New Lisbon, 
Ohio,” published on the occasion of the centen- 
nial celebration of the town, June 17-18, 1903, 
which sketch was written by Charles D. Dickin- 
son, associated with the centennial celebration 
committee, C. S. Speaker, C. C. Connell and 
George T. Farrell: 

“Tt would be interesting to know just when 
the first settlement (of Lisbon) was made, and 
the name of the hardy adventurer who began 
the work of civilization at this place, but no 
record is available from which to learn these 
facts, and any one who might have given the 
information has long ago passed away. 
Enough is known, however, to fix the date of 
the earliest permanent settlement of this lo- 
cality as being about the beginning of the last 
century, for Lewis Kinney, who owned the land 
upon which the village was laid out, built a 
cabin near the creek where the Arter tannery 
was afterward erected, and proceed to found 
the town, which he named New Lisbon, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1803. He donated lots for county 
buildings and erected a log Court House and 
Jail in the fall of that year, for which he re- 
ceived from the county the munificent sum of 
$150. He sold the land upon which he had 
first settled to John Arter in 1805. His name 
was well known in county affairs in the early’ 
part of the 19th century, for he was major of 
the First Battalion of Columbiana County 
Miltia, which was first mustered in 1806, and’ 
he served in the State Senate from 1808 to 
1813. He afterwards moved to Missouri. 

“The log Court House erected by Mr. 
Kinney continued in use until 1816 when the 
brick Court House which was torn down some 
years ago was built. The present structure was 
erected in 1871-72, and was occupied several 
years before the old brick building was razed. 
_ “The oldest public building now standing 
in our peaceful midst was the first permanent 
Jail of the county and can be easily found on 
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the northeast corner of the intersection of 
Beaver and Chestnut streets. This landmark 
was erected in 1808, of native sandstone, strong 
walled and deep windowed, meant to keep the 
elements out and the vicious in, and to this 
day it looks its part. No better preserved monu- 
ment of the past can be found in the town, it 
now being substantially as it was when first 
erected.” 

That old stone jail served its day and gen- 
eration to better purpose, considering the needs 
of the times, than its successor has done during 
the past 60 and odd years, or, at least, fon the 
past 20 or 30 years; for the present county 
prison during the past 30 years, has been re- 
peatedly condemned by grand juries, one of 
the duties of which has been to visit, at the 
opening of each term of court, and inspect and 
pass upon the condition and adaptability to the 
requirements to which it is suposed to be sub- 
jected, of the county “gaol.” 

The “History of Columbiana County,” 
published in 1879, by Ensign & Company, of 
Philadelphia, contains a detailed account of the 
erection, and some description of several of the 
public buildings of the county, ancient and 
modern, and much of the data for that which 
follows on this subject has been secured from 
that authority. Between the years 1811 and 
1817 the brick Court House, which preceded 
the one standing at present, was planned and 
built, being completed in 1817. It was built 
by William Harbaugh and Peter Spiker. An 
entry on the commissioners’ record, August 29, 
1817, shows that John Ritz and others were 
paid for examining the work done in the New 
Lisbon Court House; while another entry, De- 
cember 17, 1817, shows a payment of $38 to 
Peter Spiker, “in full for finishing the New 
Lisbon Court House.” This building cost not 
far from the sum of $4,700. The first bell 
was bought in May, 1815; it cost $315.48, and 
was used nearly 60 years. The building was 
enlarged in 1823 by the addition of ‘public 
offices.” In April of that year the commis- 
sioners—Thomas Creighton, George Atterholt, 
and Reuben Taylor—caused a plan of the of- 
fices to be furnished, and let the contract for 
their erection. 


The third edifice is much larger and more 
imposing than its predecessors, and marks the 
increase of the county’s wealth no less than 
the growth of its demands upon the ministers 
of the law. This building is of stone, and was 
erected in 1871-72, at a total cost of $106,- 
350.14, exclusive of furniture. The dome is 
surmounted by a statute of Justice, with her 


| suggestive symbols of authority and equity. 


The following account of the proceedings of 
the commissioners in regard to the erection of 
this new edifice is taken from the records: On 
the 11th day of March, 1870, the Board of 
County Commissioners—Samuel Burger, An- 
drew Armstrong and Uriah Thomas—caused 
the following entry to be made on their journal : 

“Notice.—Notice is hereby given that the 
county commissioners of Columbiana County 
intend to build a new Court House in the vil- 
lage of New Lisbon in said county, the cost of 
which shall exceed the sum of $1,000. The 
commissioners will hear petitions for and re- 
monstrances against said proposed improve- 
ment at their office in said county.” 

On the 12th day of March, 1870, the notice 
having been legally published, the board took 
up the remonstrances on file against the build- 
ing of the Court House, and carefully con- 
sidered them, together with all the objections 
urged against said proposed improvement; and 
after full consideration of the subject, determ- 
ined that “the board are of the opinion that it 
is necessary to build a new Court House in 
New Lisbon, and hereby resolve and determine 
to proceed forthwith to take the necessary steps 
to build the same, in the manner provided by 
law.” 

On April 2nd, plans and specifications of fhe 
building were presented by H. E. Myer, archi- 
tect, which were duly aproved by the commis- 
sioners, and by John A. Myers, clerk, Thomas 
C. Morris, sheriff, and Solomon J. Firestone, 
probate judge. 

On May 2oth, after due notice for sealed 
proposals for building the Court House, a con- 
tract was made with William C. Megown and 
Simon Harrold, the lowest bidders, who agreed 
to erect the same according to plans and specifi- 
cations, for the sum of $98,717, and entered into 
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a bond in the penal sum of $75,000, with sure- 
ties, for the faithful performance of their en- 
gagement. On the same day the commission- 
ers awarded the contract for heaters for the 
new Court House to Peter Martin, who agreed 
to furnish the same for $6,500. The bell was 
purchased October 19, 1871, at a cost of 
$932.60, from A. Fulton, Son & Company. The 
town clock was furnished by the Telegraph 
Supply & Manufacturing Company, of Cleve- 
land, February 8, 1873, upon a contract made 
by the commissioners with the Automatic Fire 
Alarm Company, of Leetonia, and cost $735. 

The present Court House is, considering 
the time at which it was built, and the ability 
of the people 35 years ago to bear the cost of 
such a building, an imposing and altogether 
creditable structure. The first floor of the 
building is occupied by the offices of the auditor, 
commissioners, probate judge, treasurer, re- 
corder and surveyor; the second floor by the 
court room, offices of the clerk and sheriff, 
jury room and apartment intended for wit- 
nesses room, but which, proving too small for 
that purpose, has been given over to the court 
stenographer. 

The original log Court House and Jail, 
erected by Lewis Kinney, in 1803, have already 
been referred to. On July 12, 1819, there was 
held a meeting of the commissioners—John 
Crumbacher, Reuben P. McNamee and John 
Springer—“on purpose of consulting of pur- 
chasing one lot of ground for a gaol and draw- 
ing a plan of a gaol house, and proceed draw- 
ing the plan and describing the same.’ The 
following day they proceeded, finishing the de- 
scription of the “gaol,” and purchased of 
Matthias Springer lot No. 119 in the town of 
New Lisbon, on the northwest corner of Beaver 
and Chestnut streets, for the sum of $200, “$roo 
payable on the 26th day of July, 1819, and $100 
to be paid on the first day of January, 1820, 
next.” The work of building the jail was let 
at auction July 26th, and was “openly struck 
off of John Beeson and Daniel Harbaugh, be- 
ing the lowest bidders, for the sum of $1,810, 
$300 to be paid at time of entering into bonds 
for the performance, and $300 every three 
months’ end.” In October the contractors were 


allowed $53, “for extra work found necessary 
to be done to said gaol, of an alteration in the 
‘petitions’ of the entries between the entry and 
the gaoler’s parts above and below.” January 
5, 1820, the work of the contractors. was ac- 
cepted. The finishing of the Jail was struck 
off to David McCurdy, January 4, 1820, for 
$1,087, whose work was completed and ac- 
cepted December 4, 1822. This Jail, a substan- 
tial stone building, is still standing, being used 
as a residence. 

The old “jail and kitchen” were sold at auc- 
tion May 4, 1821, the former to Joseph Morris 
for $55.25, the latter to Daniel Harbaugh for 
$15.27. : 

After about 17 years the prison of 1819-20 
was decided to be unfit for occupancy, and on 
the 6th day of December, 1837, the board of 
commissioners—John Smith, George Burns, and 
James Justice—took the following actions con- 
cerning it: “The board having repaired to 
the prison of the county, to examine into the 
situation of the inmates who had been confined 
for insanity, found that the situation of the 
prison was such as to be deleterious to their 
health and adverse to their comforts ; the board, 
upon due-consideration of the matter, order that 
Mrs. Wise, William Smoot and Thomas McCoy 
be discharged from confinement in the jail, in 
order that they may be sent to the poor-house 
of the county.” 

On the 8th of March following, after due 
deliberation, the board determined ‘‘to build a 
new prison on the public square on the hill,” 
and authorized the auditor to give notice for 
proposals accordingly. On April 5th, not be- 
ing satisfied with the proposals received, they 
postponed their award until the 23rd, when a 
contract for erecting the new prison was made 
with Morris Miller and Nathaniel McCracken, 
their bid of $7,800 being the lowest presented. 
A change in the plan of the walls was made on 
October Ist, and the structure completed and 
accepted September 9, 1839. Alterations were 
made in the northeast room of this Jail by 


David and John Strickler, under a contract 


dated February 3, 1840, and cost $291.45. This 
jail is still in use, though, as has been stated, it 
has been condemned repeatedly. The grand 
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jury of the January, 1905, term of court, not 
only condemned the structure, but recommended 
that the commissioners take steps as early as 
possible looking to the submission to the people 
of the question of the erection of a new jail— 
one which shall be commensurate with the in- 
crease of population, and the reasonable require- 
ments of such a structure. 


THE COUNTY INFIRMARY. 


The Infirmary farm is three miles west from 
Lisbon on section 17. It contains 332.65 acres 
—z00 acres of which was purchased in 1829, 
at a cost of $3,100, and 132.65 acres acquired 
in 1861, at a cost of $3,600—the total cost of 
the land as it is now embraced in the farm be- 
ing $6,700. 

_ The first notice found in the commissioners’ 
records concerning a poor-house is under date 
of August 15, 1829, where it is stated that 
“The board proceeded to examine the old house 
on the land on which the poor house is erecting, 
and order that it be repaired and that certain 
other improvements be made on the land in rela- 
tion to the well, etc.; to-wit, the board order 
that a new sill be put under the sleepers, that 
the corners of the house be cut down and new 
floors be laid above and below, that a partition 
be put up, a chimney of brick in the inside be 
built large with a hearth, that a closed flight 
of stairs be built, and four twelve-light win- 
dows be put in—two above and two below— 
and that the house be chinked and daubed with 
lime mortar, and a door\be made and cased 
for the outside. They order that the old well 
be dug deeper and walfed, or a new one dug 
and walled.” On October 3rd the contract for 
the repairs named was made with Andrew 
‘Scott, who was to receive therefor the sum of 
$92. March 23, 1830, it was determined by the 
board that the ‘‘work of the poor-house and 
the old housé near it” was not according to 
contract. 


The main Infirmary building, which is still 
in use in 1905, being well suited fon the pur- 
poses for which it was erected, and in good 
condition, was built in 1861, at a cost of $12,- 
570. The insane building, added to meet a 
growing need, was built in 1873, at a cost of 
$8,000. The main building is of brick, is 45 
by 100 feet and three stories high. It is in- 
tended for the general use of the infirm and 
well-disposed inmates. The insane building is 
also of brick, and three stories in height. There 
are on the farm several other large buildings, 
including a fine frame barn. The appraised 
value of the farm and buildings was, in 1870, 
$25,000; in 1880, $40,000; at the present time 
(1905) at a reasonable valuation the farm and 
improvements are easily worth $50,000. As 
the property is not taxable, no legal valuation 
is put upon it. 

September 1, 1880, the total number of in- 
mates of the Infirmary was reported as 176, 
classified as follows: Total sane inmates, 100; 
insane—males 16, females 28—total 44; epilep- 
tics—males 6, females 4—total 10; idiotic— 
males 9, females 10—total 19; children—boys 
2, girl 1—total 3. February 16, 1905, the num- 
ber of inmates reported was 125, classified as 
follows: Sane—males (including one boy, the 
only child in the institution) 77, females 18— 
total 95; insane—males 4, females 5—total 9; 
idiotic—males 13, females 6—total 19; epilep- 
tics, males 2. The reduction in the number of 
inmates of the Infirmary during the past 25 
years, notwithstanding the rapidly increasing 
population of the county, speaks well for the 
enhanced conditions of health, industry and 
prosperity throughout the county. In April, 
1905, Mr. and Mrs, E. R. Riddle had com- 
pleted their 12th year as superintendent and 
matron, respectively, of the infirmary, and their 
administration had been so efficient and satis- 
factory that it seemed likely that their lease 
of official life might be continued almost in- 
definitely. 


CHAPTER V. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


Privations of Early Settlers—Rapid Growth of the County and Its Resources—Incidents 
of Pioneer Life—Poe's Memorable Fight with Big Foot—Bloody Deeds on the H1s- 


toric Oluo. 


People of the present generation can 
scarcely conceive of the privations of the early 
settlers. To the lack of creature comforts 
were added many lurking perils which it was 
difficult to guard against, and the necessary 
banishment from many intellectual and spiritual 
advantages and privileges. The descendants of 
the brave and sturdy pioneers owe a debt of 
gratitude which they can never repay. The 
hardships endured by the ancestors of those 
who now enjoy the rich heritage of prosperity 
and civil and religious liberty were many and 
grievous. But the experience of those early 
and trying days were, after all, not without their 
compensation. They developed and ripened a 
noble race of men and women, in their physical, 
mental and moral beings, and fitted them to 
become the progenitors of a race of people who 
for sterling integrity of character and hardy 
physical endurance are worthy of so noble an- 
cestry. 


HARDSHIPS ENDURED BY THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


A writer in the “History of the Upper Ohio 
Valley,” speaking of the privations of the early 
settlers of the Virginian “Panhandle”’—which 
description applies equally well to the pioneers 
of Columbiana County—has left a record from 
which some of the data for several paragraphs 
following is drawn. 

In the days of the pioneers the mode of com- 
munication was either by means of a long and 


tedious journey on foot, or by pack-horses. One 
horse would be devoted to carrying the mother 
of the family, who often traveled with an in- 
fant in her, arms, her animal being encumbered 
with the cooking utensils of the family and 
such table furniture as was necessary for the 
use of the members. Another horse would pack 
the family provisions and the various imple- 
ments of husbandry which it was necessary 
should be brought with them, as none such 
could be obtained in the new country. Again, 
where there were young children of too tender 
an age to walk and undergo the fatigue inci- 
dent to physical effort, two large creels made of 
hickory withes—resembling in size and shape 
our crates—would be thrown across the back 
of the horse, one on each side of the 
horse, in which were packed the beds 
and necessary bed clothes for the same, to- 
gether with the anparel of the family. In the 
center of these creels the young children would 
occupy a space in a depression of the bedding 
which was secured by lacing in such a manner 
as to hold and keep them in their positions, and 
as the animal moved along, their heads only, 
which were above, were to be seen bobbing up 
and down with every motion of the beast as it 
walked along with measured pace. As the early 
settlers greatly depended on milk, one or more 
cows invariably brought up the rear of this 
unique cavaleade. At night, if fortunate 
enough to come across a deserted cabin, they 
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would take possession of it for the time being 
and thus secure shelter. But it was seldom that 
they enjoyed such a comfort and protection. 
Hence they were mostly compelled to make 
their camp upon the bare ground, beneath the 
green arches of the forest trees, and in the 
vicinity of some spring or stream of running 
water. 

It must be borne in mind that a journey to 
the West in those days was not over beaten 
roads and well-defined avenues of travel, of 
which at that period there were none. Hence 
travel was neither easy nor comfortable. Their 
way was usually along a trail, a bridle path, 
or marked by notched trees to indicate their 
course. These led through wild, primeval for- 
ests where the precipice, the ravine and the 
streams presented natural obstructions to their 
progress. { 

After reaching their destination and making 
a location, the first thing they undertook was 
the erection of a cabin for the shelter and pro- 
tection of the family. For this purpose timber 
was procured by felling the trees suitable for 
the building, which were chopped into logs 
of the desired length, and these were then rolled 
to the spot selected for the site of the house, 
where strong arms placed them in position, and 
covered them with a roof of clapbdards. After- 
ward they were furnished with a puncheon 
floor, the interstices between the logs were 
filled with “chink” and mortar to make it storm 
proof, and the chimney, built of sticks and mud, 
was added on the outside. The next thing in 
orden was the girdling of the trees and the 
felling of those in the immediate vicinity of the 
newly erected cabin, to obtain a clearing, which 
at the proper time was made ready for the re- 
ception of seed corn and potatoes. As our 
pioneer ancestry did not depend on “store 
clothes” for their outfit, each pioneer had his 
patch of flax, which the busy housewife spun 
in her leisure moments, and worked into yards 
of homespun fabric, out of which she made 
the unpretending garments for the family 
wear. 

~ The homes of the people, as has already been 
indicated, were of the rudest kind. A com- 
pany of choppers would gather, on a day ap- 
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pointed, and with their teams assist in hauling 
the logs to the designated place. Then would 
follow the raising, which required many willing 
hands. In the meantime a carpenter would be 
engaged in searching for a tree out of which 
to make the clapboards for the roof. The 
boards were split, about four feet in length and 
as wide as the timber would allow. They were 
used without shaving. The puncheons for the 
floor were made by splitting trees about 18 
inches in diameter, and hewing the faces of 
them with a broadaxe. These were the usual 
preparations for the first day. The second 
day the neighbors collected to finish the house. 
The third day’s work generally consisted in 
what was called “‘furnituring” the house, sup- 
plying it with a clapboard table, made of a split 
slab, and supported by four round legs, set in 
auger holes. Some three-legged stools were 
made in the same manner. Some pins stuck 
in the logs in the back of the house, supported 
some clapboards which served for shelves for 
the table furniture, consisting usually of a few 
pewter dishes, plates and spoons, but mostly 
of wooden bowls, trenchers and noggins. If 
these last were scarce, gourds and hard-shelled 
squashes made up the deficiency. The iron 
pots, knives and forks were brought from the 
east side of the mountains, along with iron and 
salt on pack horses. A single fork placed with 
its lower end in a hole in the floor and the 
upper end fastened to the joist served for a 
bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork, with one 
end through a crack between the logs in the 
wall. This front pole was crossed by a shorter 
one within the fork, with its outer end through 
anothen crack. From the first pole through a 
crack between the logs of the end of the house, 
the boards were put on, which formed the bot- 
tom of the bed. Sometimes other poles were 
pinned to the fork, a little distance above these 
for the purpose of supporting the front and 
foot of the bed, while the walls were the sup- 
port of its back and its head. A few pegs 
around the walls for a display of the coats 
of the women and hunting shirts of the men, 
and two small forks or buck’s horns to a joist 
for the rifle and shot pouch, completed the car- 
penter’s work. 
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The hospitality of the people was proverbial ; 
no one ever appealed in vain for help or food 
in their emergency, whether it was a neighbor 
or a stranger, and nothing would give greater 
offence than an offer to pay for the same. The 
latch-string always hung on the outside, and 
the stranger and the wayfarer alike always re- 
ceived a generous and hearty welcome. In 
their friendships they were firm, constant and 
true. 


GROWTH OF THE COUNTY. 


The earliest settlement of Columbiana 
County was supposed to have been made in 
792-93 by John Quinn, who built a cabin near 
Calcutta in St. Clair township, where he seems 
to have led the life of a hunter for many 
years. After the organization of the State 
and the erection of Columbiana County, both 
in 1803, settlements rapidly increased. The 
growth of the county for the ensuing quarter 
of a century is illustrated by the additions of 
new townships to the tax lists, and by items 
of contemporaneous history, as given by Hon. 
H. H. Gregg, of Lisbon, in an address delivered 
before the Columbiana County Pioneer and 
Historical Association, September 13, 1873. 
Said Mr. Gregg: 

“The first levy of taxes ever made in 
Columbiana County was made at a term of the 
court held at the house of Christian Smith 
(whose hotel was just in the rear of the stone 
house on Washington street), in New Lisbon, 
on the 6th of September, 1803, Robert Simpson, 
Henry Bauchman and William Smith sitting 
as judges. The levy was made on five town- 
ships, for the amounts following: Springfield, 
$94.69, Peter Forney, Jr., lister or assessor; 
St. Clair, $98.38, Hugh Clark, lister; Middle- 
ton, $88.62, Benj. Bradfield, lister; Salem, 
$27.02%4, George Bair, | lister; Center 
$31.94%4, Isaac Pierce, lister. Total tax fon 
1803, $340.66. 

“At this day the people may wonder why 
the taxes were only levied tipon the five town- 
ships named above. The reason is easily given. 
At that day Springfield, Middleton, St. Clair, 
Salem and Center were the centers of popula- 
tion, settlement and civilization, and Salem and 


Center were on the western frontier. The first 
county seat, at Matthias Lower’s barn, was 
fixed in the centen of this population, and all 
outside was pretty much wilderness and woods. 

“Two years after, in 1805, when Mr. 
Blocksom came to New Lisbon, he gave me this 
description of his journey: ‘On the third day 
of November, 1805, left Steubenville for New 
Lisbon, on horseback. Came on first day to 
Gillingham’s salt-works, 16 miles south of New 
Lisbon. At that time there were but three 
houses, or rathen log cabins, between the salt 
works of Mr. Gillingham and New Lisbon; 
one three miles north, occupied by George 
Clark, who was afterward elected to the Legis- 
lature; one about three and three-fourths miles; 
and the other at westfork, north side, occupied 
by Thomas Hoovey, and afterward by Peter 
Koffel. The country at that time, with the 
above exceptions, was a dense forest or wilder- 
ness, and but a very narrow road through it 
and,’ Mr. Blocksom further says, ‘at that time, 
on the road to Canfield, there were but three 
houses, one about where Samuel Berger now 
lives, a very small log cabin at the creek be- 
yond Franklin Square, and also a house about 
where Greene village now stands, the balance 
of the road being all woods.’ 

“Such is Mr. Blocksom’s description of the 
country, south as well as north, two years after 
this levy of taxes was made, which fully ex- 
plains the reason why the levy was only in five 
townships, and only for $340.66. Collectors 
were then appointed for each township, and 
were ordered to have the money collected in 
three months, and the assessor, or lister, was 
generally the collector. If Springfield, Middle- 
ton, St. Clair, Salem, and Center paid all the 
taxes, they also did all the voting; for the only 
persons paid for bringing in election returns 
were the following: Springfield, Moses Black- 
burn ; St. Clair, Enos Thomas; Salem, George 
Bair; Center, Isaac Pierce; Middleton, Jason 
Moreland and Benj. Wright. And these elec- 
tion returns were for June and October elec- 
tions, and had to be taken both to New Lisbon 
and Steubenville. The court allowed to the 
persons named for carrying the returns a total 
sum of $40. 
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“The number of inhabitants in each town- 

ship at that early period may be judged of by 

the following number of grand and petit jurors 
ordered at the court held December 2, 1803: 


Grand Jurors. Petit Jurors. 


Sorinpheld 


Fit ong ng eichaes dee Rees 20 
IWitddletonimerrty ae cteuteaa uatersic «ios (crelege 12 20 
StmGlatien « ete. cisterns ee cne + sae 12 20. 
Salerrimepreteic sen cae cero tat woneelerielckers 4 6 
Gente acacecke deste ele cle sates stele 5 6 


“And, further, it must not be forgotten that 
the boundary lines of Columbiana County at 
this early day took in a great portion of Carroll 
County, including Carrollton, the county seat, 
which was cut off in 1832, and nearly all of 
Stark to the Tuscarawas River, including the 
territory now occupied by the prosperous towns 
of Massillon, and Canton, and of Alliance and 
Minerva, which was cut off as early as 1808, 
and also five of the best townships in Mahon- 
ing County, which are bounded on the north 
by the 41st degree of north latitude, or the 
old Western Reserve line, and which last-named 
five townships were cut off in 1845. 

“If however, the territory for taxation in 
1803 only covered five townships, the court 
expenses were likewise reduced and very mod- 
erate, and the pay of jurymen was so small 
that they must have lived very cheap, or paid 
part of their’expenses out of their own pockets. 
For instance, at the March term of court, 1804, 
the following amounts were appropriated, out 
of the county treasury, to pay the grand jurors: 
Thomas Gillingham, $1.30; John Babb, $1.30; 
John Hindman, $1.10; John Quinn, $1.30; 
Jason Moreland, $1.00; James McConnell, 85 
cents; Samuel Richardson, $1.20;' Peter 
Shriver, $1.20; Francis Andrews, $1.20; 
Matthias Lower, 95 cents; Samuel Smith, 
$1.05; Nathan Heald, Jr., 85 cents, and John 
Gartner, $1.00 as constable of court; making 
the whole expenses $16,45. 

“But our early settlers and pioneers lived 
economically in those days, had none of the 
luxuries of oun time, and but few of the neces- 
saries; and they cared so little for show or 
the glitter of our times, that it is told by 
reliable authority that one of our very early 


Representatives actually rode to the Legislature 
at Chillicothe on a sack well filled with straw, 
from which we may conclude that saddles were 
scarce, and straw soft and comfortable, and 
legislators independent, and not afraid of los- 
ing votes. And I say all honor to the old pion- 
eer who could take to the wilderness on a sack 
of straw, and hunt his way to Chillicothe, 
through the woods, for the benefit of a con- 
stituency who had braved the dangers and hard- 
ships of the then Western frontier. Even in 
my day the Representatives of some of the 
Western Reserve counties came through 
Columbiana County to Wheeling, in order to 
get to Columbus by the National Road. And 
our own Representatives used to rely on Colonel 
Harper and his hack (‘Perseverance’ as it was 
called) to get to Columbus; and the Colonel 
would always take along a hatchet to repair 
a wheel, in case one turned inside out. 

“In 1805 the commissioners added Unity, 
Fairfield and Yellow Creek to the list of town- 
ships for taxation, showing some progress in 
the amount of revenue to be collected, as well 
as in the settlement of the county. For instance, 
the taxes of Springfield on personal property 
were returned at $74.10; Unity, $82.80; Mid- 
dleton, $67.40; Yellow Creek, $57.50; Center,, 
$174.71; Fairfield, $53.90; Salem, $81.80; St. 
Clair, $76.20; making a total of $668.41 to be 
collected in 1805; and 8 per cent was allowed 
for collecting the taxes in the remaining town- 
ships. And in the year 1805 elections were 
held in the eight organized townships named 
above. In 1806 the same eight townships were 
listed for taxation to the amount of $666.97. 

“June, 1807, the commissioners added to the 
tax list the newly organized townships of Elk- 
run, Greene, Butler, Hanover, Wayne and 
Lake, and, of course, with taxation comes the 
privilege of having elections and voting; Lake 
being the first organized township in the terri- 
tory which was struck off to Stark County in 
the following year. The taxes in those six 
townships were listed as follows: Elkrun, 
$47.86; Greene, $66.37; Butler, $45.97; Han- 
over, $66.37; Wayne, $27.99; Lake, $46.51. 
The total taxes on personal property in 14 
townships being listed in 1807 at $880.27; land 
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taxed on resident proprietors, $464.86; making 
a total tax for the year 1807 of $1,345.13. 

“September 8, 1807, the first account of an 
organized township at Canton is the allowance 
of $3.15 to Christian Bair for bringing in the 
returns of the election of Justice Leonard to 
the clerk of our court. Lake township having 
been struck off to Stark County, the addition 
of Knox still kept the number up to 14. 

“June. 12, 1809, Madison township was 
added to the list of townships for taxation, to 
the amount of $35.70 on personal property, and 
Thomas George was appointed collector. 

“The land tax for 1809, upon resident land 
owned in the county, was $1,410.69. In 1810 
the tax upon personal property was $1,187.04, 
and was confined to the 15 townships of the 
previous year, and the land tax amounted to 
$2,207.34; making a total tax of $3,394.38, 
and no doubt thought to be heavy taxes at that 
early day; but they were preparing to build a 
new Court House. 

“According to the United States census, 
taken in 1810, Columbiana County contained 
10,879 inhabitants. 

“June 18, 1812, Beaver and Goshen were 
added to the list of organized townships for 
taxation and for holding elections. Taxes in 
Beaver, $35.25; in Goshen, $36.79. 

“The commissioners at their session on the 
13th of June, 1815, added Augusta (now Car- 
roll) to the lists of townships and assessed the 


tax at $17.97. Columbiana county then con-- 


sisted of 18 organized townships, and the total 
tax on personal property was $1,585.031%. In 
1816, West, Washington and Franklin town- 
ships were added, and the personal property in 
the county assessed at $1,386.591%, and the 
land tax at $6,251.63, less than what is assessed 
and expended in a single union school district 
of the present day; and to show the vast in- 
crease of wealth, as well as of taxation, at the 
present day, I will add that the tax duplicate of 
Columbiana County, in 1873, amounted to 
$299,548.64, and I have no doubt that the peo- 
ple of our county paid it with greater ease than 
they did the land and personal tax of 1816 
named above. 

“The Ohio Patriot, of December, 1811, 


Whittlesey, as attorney for the party. 


contains over two columns of legal advertise- 
ments for Cuyahoga County, signed by Elisha’ 
At that 
time the Ohio river counties contained most 
of the population and ‘representation, Geauga, 
Ashtabula and Cuyahoga being the only lake 
counties represented in the House of Represent- 
atives, and Cuyahoga, Geauga and Portage by 
one Senator. At the same session, Belmont, 
Hamilton, Washington, Butler and Warren 
had each three Representatives, while Jefferson 
County had four; Adams and Clermont each 
had two, Ross and Pickaway had five, and the 
three counties of Columbiana, Stark and 
Wayne, but three Representatives. 

“The lake shores then were looked upon 
as almost a barren waste, never dreaming of 
the population, trade, and commerce of the 
present day, or of the great cities that would 
grow up around those inland seas, or of the 
vast wealth which would be accumulated in 
them. When we look at the growth of Cleve- 
land, even within our own recollection, how 
easy it is to imagine a population of a quarter 
of a million, and to believe that our children 
will see the city extended to three or four times 
its present size and population, and witness 
our rich coal fields and hills hollowed out and 
transported in innumerable trains of cars to 
supply the necessary heat and steam to aid in 
building up manufactures and amassing wealth 
in that city. Like the wish of old Ben Franklin, 
who would not like to appear here in a hun- 
dred years, to see what was going on? And if 
the human family (as sometimes prophesied) 
have the privilege of crossing the Atlantic, or 
sailing around in balloons, or using patent 
wings, who would not be tempted to ask for 
aa ride cs 

The first paper mill in Ohio, and the second 
west of the Alleghanies, was erected in 1805-06 
on Little Beaver Creek, and was called the 
“Ohio Paper Mill.” The proprietors were 
John Bever and John Coulter, The first grist- 
mill in the county was built by Joseph Fawcett, 
on Carpenter’s Run, near East Liverpool; the 
first steam sawmill in what was then Colum- 
biana County, by Wilson Teeter and Edwin 
Webb, at New Albany in Goshen township, 
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in 1822; the first blast furnace by Gideon 
Hughes at New Lisbon, in 1808; the first tan- 
nery probably, at the same place, by John Arter 
and Daniel Harbaugh, in or prior to 1805; a 
cotton factory of brick, at Salem, by John 
Strawn and others, in 1814. 

In 1841, there were in the county 83 grist- 
mills, 167 saw mills, 7 oil-mills, 2 paper-mills, 
-2 furnaces, 8 iron foundaries, 37 tanneries, 6 
salt wells, 2 of which were in operation, turn- 
ing out 2,800 barrels of salt yearly. ‘The fol- 
lowing items were returned for taxation in 
¥840: Mercantile capital, $108,849; money at 
interest, $44,265 ; 215 pleasure carriages, valued 
at $10,443; 8,619 horses, valued at $344,760; 
13,657 neat cattle, valued at $109,256. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF PIONEER LIFE. 


In a description of the great “Starvation 
Year” the “History of the Upper Ohio Valley” 
‘says: “Among the trials and privations to 
which the early settlers were subjected was the 
failure of crops, and hence the ‘scarcity of 
wholesome food. In the year 1790 famine 
stared them in the face. An early frost in the 
preceding fall had cut down the corn before 
it was fairly dried and ready for the gathering. 
A great deal of it, however, was gathered and 
put away notwithstanding, and in this state 
it was used by many for making bread, which, 
when eaten, invariably reacted on the stomach, 
producing intense sickness and vomiting. Even 
the domestic animals were seriously affected 
from eating it. Consequently wholesome corn 
at once went up to $1.50 to $2 per bushel, and 
even at this price it was difficult to obtain. 
The scarcity was pronounced and generally felt 
by the following June. There were but few 
milch cows in the settlements, and no oxen, 
cattle or hogs which could be spared for meat. 
The woods to a great extent had been depleted 
of game ‘by the Indians, who had slaughtered 
or driven away the greater portion of it within 
any reasonable distance of the settlements. 
But in the midst of the great scarcity prevail- 
ing shone out that conspicuous trait of char- 
acter attaching to the people who readily shared 
what they had with those who were less 

3 


fortunate. Such of them as were the fortunate 
possessors of a cow, shared their milk with 
their neighbors, notably in cases where families 
had young children. There was also a scarcity 
of sugar and molasses, not because there was 
not an abundance of the maple trees around 
them, but simply because they were deficient in 
not having vessels appropriate in which to boit 
the sap. If it had not been that the rivers and 
creeks afforded a reasonable supply of fisk 
very poor families must have suffered from 
starvation. The green tops of nettles and the 
tender blades of herbs of various kinds, as soon 
as they appeared, were gathered, of which they 
made a palatable dish of soup, which many 
persons indulged in to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. Potato tops were also utilized in the 
same way. A great scarcity of salt prevailed 
and sold in small quantities at 50 cents a quart. 
By one means and another the settlers struggled 
through this dire period until early vegetables 
began to appear, and finally the ripened corn, 
mixed with a small quantity of wheat, furnished 
them with the luxury of bread. The crop of 
the year was excellent, and banished all fear 
of a want of food. This year marked an 
episode in the lives of the settlers and was 
known long afterward, and always referred to 
as the “Sfarvation Year.” 

. The well-known old pioneer, Uriah Thomas, 
who died 12 or 15 years ago at a good old 
age, related the following incident, which oc- 
curred in St. Clair township. In the pioneer 
days of old St. Clair, an old bachelor farmer, 
living on the north branch of the Little Bear 
Creek, had in his employ a young woman— 
quite a young woman, say 13 or 14 years old. 
The old bachelor had secured the little girl’s 
consent to a marriage union. Notice was given, 
and when the time arrived for the ceremony, 
the justice of the peace was promptly on hand 
at the cabin. When the intended bride saw the 
justice coming, she ran and hid in the bushes 
close by. ‘ After passing the compliments of 
the day, the justice inquired for the bride elect. 
The groom-to-be replied that when she saw 
him coming she ran away and hid. “Hunt 
her up quick,” was the command of the official. 
The future husband went out, shook the 
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bushes and the bird came forth. The ceremony 
was speedily performed, and the justice received 
his fee in coon-skins, 


A CURIOUS LETTER, 


In the early days of the county, when Chilli- 
cothe was the State capital, a new member of 
the General Assembly from Columbiana County 
wrote a letter which was printed in the Ohio 
Patriot, which was even at that early day pub- 
lished at New Lisbon. The letter read: 

“With the impressions under which I have, 
in obedience to the public summons, repaired 
to. the present station, it would be peculiarly im- 
proper to omit, in ‘this first official act, my 
fervent supplication to that Almighty Being 
Who rules over the universe, Who presides in 
the councils of nations, and Whose providential 
aid can supply every human defect, that His 


benediction may consecrate to the liberties and . 


happiness of the people of the State of Ohio, 
a, government instituted by themselves, and may 
enable every instrument employed in this ad- 
ministration, and likewise wish to execute with 


success the functions allotted to my charge.. 


. “Having thus imparted to you my senti- 
ments as they have been awakened by the occa- 
sion which brings us together, I shall take 
my present leave, but not. without resorting 
dnce more to that benign Parent of the human 
race in humble supplication, that since He has 
been pleased to favor the American people with 
opportunity for deliberating in perfect tran- 
quility.and disposition for deciding with un- 
paralleled equanimity on a form of govern- 
ment for the security of their union and the 
advancement of this happiness. So His divine 
blessing may be equally conspicuous in the en- 
larged views, the temperate consultations and 
the wise measures on which the success of this 
government must depend.” 

- , If the honorable member, who was the 
author of the foregoing “hifalutin” effusion, 
succeeded during the two terms to which he 
was elected to the legislature, in acquiring some 
conception of what was expected of him by his 
constituents, and in mustering his scattered 
ideas .nto some sort of working order, he may 


possibly have so modified his “enlarged views” 
as to do and say some things within the com- 
prehension and for the benefit of common every- 
day mortals, 


THE FIGHT BETWEEN POE AND THE INDIANS. 


Says Henry Howe in his “Historical Col- 
lections of Ohio:” Adam Poe, who, with his 
brother Andrew, had the noted fight with the 
Indians, once resided in Columbiana County, 
in Wayne township, on the west fork of Little 
Beaver. The son of Andrew—Deacon Adam 
Poe—was living as late as 1846 in the vicinity 
of Ravenna, Portage County, and had the toma- 
hawk with which the Indian struck his father. 
The locality where the struggle occurred, he 
then told the author, was nearly opposite the 
mouth of Little Yellow Creek. We annex the 
particulars of this affair from Doddridge’s 
“Notes,” substituting, however, the name of 
Andrew for Adam, and vice versa, as he then 
stated they should be placed: 

“In the summer of 1782 a party of seven 
Wyandots ‘made an incursion into a settlement 
some distance below Fort Pitt, and several 
miles from the Ohio River. Here, finding an 
old man alone in a cabin, they killed him,packed 
up what plunder they could find, and com- 
menced their retreat. Among their party was 
a celebrated Wyandot chief, who, in addition 
to his fame as a warrior and counsellor, was, 
as to his size and strength, a real giant. The 
news of the visit of the Indians soon spread 
through the neighborhood and a party of eight 
good riflemen was collected, in a few hours, 
for the purpose of pursuing the Indians. In 
this party were two brothers of the names of 
Adam and Andrew Poe. They were both 
famous for courage, size and activity. 

“This little party commenced the pursuit of 
the Indians, with a determination, if possible, 
not to suffer them to escape, as they usually did 
on such occasions, by making a speedy flight 
to the.river, crossing it, and then dividing into 
small parties to meet at a distant point at a 
given time. The pursuit was continued the 
greater part of the night after the Indians had 
done the mischief. In the morning the party 
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found themselves on the trail of the Indians, 
which led to the river. When arrived within a 
little distance of the river, Andrew Poe, fearing 
an ambuscade, left the party, who followed 
dlirectly on the trail, to creep along the brink 
of the river bank, under the cover of the weeds 
and bushes, to fall on the rear of the Indians, 
should he find them in ambuscade. He had not 
gone far before he saw the Indian rafts at the 
water's edge. Not seeing any Indians, he 
stepped softly down the bank with his rifle 
cocked. When about half-way down, he dis- 
covered the large Wyandot chief and a small 
Indian, within a few steps of him. They were 
standing with their guns cocked, and looking 
in the direction of our party, who by this time 
had.gone some distance lower down the bottom. 
Poe. took aim at the large chief, but his rifle 
missed fire. The Indians, hearing the snap of 
the gun-lock, instantly turned round and dis- 
covered Poe, who, being too near to retreat, 
instantly sprang from the bank upon them, and 
seizing the large Indian by the cloths on his 
breast, and at the same time embracing the 
neck of the small one, threw them both down 
on the ground, himself being uppermost. The 
small Indian soon extricated himself, ran to the 
raft, got his tomahawk, and attempted to 
despatch Poe, the large Indian holding him fast 
in his arms with all his might, the better to 
enable his fellow to effect his purpose. Poe, 
however, so well watched the motions of the 
Indian that when in the act of aiming his blow 
at his head, by a vigorous and well-directed 
kick with one of his feet he staggered the 
savage and knocked the tomahawk out of his 
hand. This failure on the part of the small 
Indian was reproved by an exclamation of con- 
tempt from the larger one. In a moment the 
Indian caught up his tomahawk again, ap- 
proached more cautiously, brandishing his 
tomahawk, and making a number of feigned 
Llows, in defiance and derision. Poe, how- 
ever, still on his guard, averted the real blow 
from his head by throwing up his arm and 
receiving it on his wrist, in which he was 
severely wounded, but not so as to lose entirely 


the use of his hand. In this perilous moment, | 


Poe, by a violent effort, broke loose from the 
Indian, snatched up one of the Indians’ guns, 
and shot the small Indian through the breast, 
as he ran up the third time to tomahawk him. 
The large Indian was now on his feet, and 
grasping Poe by a shoulder and leg, threw 
him down on the bank. Poe instantly disen- 
gaged himself and got on his feet. The Indian 
then seized him again and a new struggle en- 
sued, which, owing to the slippery state of the 
bank, ended in the fall of both combatants into 
the water. 

“In this situation it was the object of each 
to drown the other. Their efforts to effect this 
purpose were continued for some time with al- 
ternate success, sometimes one being under the 
water and sometimes the other. Poe at length 
seized the tuft of hair on the scalp of the Indian, 
with which he held his head under water until 
he supposed him drowned. Relaxing his hold 
too soon, Poe instantly found his gigantic 
antagonist on his feet again and ready for an- 
other combat. In this, they were carried into 
the water beyond their depth. In this situation, 
they were compelled to loose their hold on each 
other and swim for mutual safety. Both sought 
the.shore to seize a gun and end the contest 
with bullets. The Indian, being the better 
swimmer, reached the land first. Poe, seeing 
this, immediately turned back into the water to 
escape, if possible, being shot, by diving. 
Fortunately, the Indian caught up the rifle with 
which Poe had killed the other warrior. 

“At this juncture Adam Poe, missing his 
brother from the party, and supposing, from the 
report of the gun which he shot, that he was 
either killed or engaged in conflict with the 
Indians, hastened to the spot. On seeing him, 
Andrew called out to him to ‘kill the big Indian 
on shore. But Adam's gum, like that of the 
Indian, was empty. The contest was now be- 
tween the white man and the Indian, who 
should load and fire first. Very fortunately for 
Poe, the Indian, in loading drew the ramrod 
from the thimbles of the stock of the gun with 
so much violence, that it slipped out of his hand 
and fell a little distance from him: he quickly 
caught it up, and rammed down his bullet. 
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cere 


This little delay gave Poe the advantage. He 
shot the Indian as he was caine his gun to 
take aim at him. 

“As soon as Adam had shot ihe Indian, he 
jumped into the river to assist his wounded 
brother to shore; but ‘Andrew, thinking more 
of the honor of carrying the big Indian 
home, as a trophy of victory, than of his own 
safety, urged Adam to go back and prevent 
the struggling savage from-rolling into the 
river and escaping. Adam’s solicitude for the 
life of his brother prevented him from comply- 
ing with this request. In the meantime the 
Indian, jealous of the honor of his scalp, even 
in the agonies of death, succeeded in reaching 
the river and getting -into the current, so that 
his body was never obtained. 

“An unfortunate occurrence took place dur- 
ing this conflict. Just as Adam arrived at the 
top of the bank, for the relief of his brother, 
one of the party who had followed close be- 
hind him, seeing Andrew in the river, and 
mistaking him for a wounded Indian, shot at 
him and wounded him in the shoulder. He, 
however, recovered from his wound. 

“During the contest between Andrew Poe 
and the Indians, the party had overtaken,the 
remaining six of them. A desperate conflict 


ensued, in which five of the Indians were killed. 


Our. loss was three men killed, and Andrew 


Poe was severely wounded. Thus ended this 
Spartan conflict, with the loss of three valiant 
men on our part, and with that of the whole. 
of the Indian party, with the exception of one 
warrior. Never, on any occasion, was there a 
greater display of. desperate bravery, and sel- 
dom did a conflict take place which, in the issue 


proved fatal to so great.a proportion of those 


engaged in it. 

_“The fatal issue of this little campaign or 
the side of the Indians occasioned a universal 
mourning among the Wyandot nation. The 
big Indian and his four brothers, all of whonr 
were killed at the same place, were among the 


‘most distinguished chiefs and warriors of their 


nation. The big Indian was magnanimous, as 
well as brave. He, more than any other indi-. 
vidual, contributed by his example and in~ 
fluence to the good character of the Wyandots, 

for lenity toward their prisoners. He would 
not suffer them to be kjlled or rll treated. This. 
mercy to captives was an honorable distinction 
in the character of the Wyandots, and was. 


‘well understood by our first settlers, who, in 
‘case of captivity, thought it a fortunate cir- 


cumstance to fall into their hands.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


INDIAN TRAIL AND MODERN ROADWAY. 


Colonel Bouquet's Expedition—He Tracks the Indians Through Columbiana County—Old 
Camp Bouquet—Old National and State Highways—Passing of the Stage Coach— 
Road Improvement in the County—Much Necded Work Which the State Will Help 


Along. 


The pioneers and early settlers found ready 
for their use highways and byways of travel, 
made by the buffalo and the Indian. They were 
not planked, paved or macadamized, but they 
were as direct and available as the topography 
of the country would admit of. Such as they 
were, no modern engineer could improve upon 
them in these particulars. 


COLONEL BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION. 


At the opening of this chapter, which will 
treat somewhat of Indian trails as well as of 
more modern highways, a partial digression 
will be made to give an account of the expedi- 
tion of Col. Henry Bouquet, with his force of 
about 1,500 men, in pursuit of the hostile 
Indians, in 1764, which led him through 
Columbiana County, from north to south. Be- 
sides giving a vivid account of one of the ex- 
citing pioneer, incidents of the early history of 
the county, it is rich in description of the 
primeval beauty of the country, and reads like a 
romance. The original source of information 
concerning this expedition is the work of Dr. 
William Smith, provost of the College of Phila- 
delphia, entitled “An Historical, Account of the 
Expedition against the Ohio Indians in 1764.” 
The original edition was “printed in, Philadel- 
phia in 1765; reprinted at London in 1766; 
at Dublin in 1769; at Amsterdam, in French, 


“women. 


with biographical account of Col. Bouquet, in 
1769, and at Cincinnati in 1868.” 

Before entering upon the account proper of 
the expedition through Columbiana County, the 
following paragraphs will be found interesting, 
as giving the reasons for the expedition. It 
is extracted from a lecture delivered by Charles 


' Whittlesey at Cleveland, December 17, 1846, 


and is specially valuable as a clear statement of 
the condition of affairs between the whites and 
the Indians at the period when the expedition 
was undertaken : 

“The Indians were very much displeased, 
when they saw the English taking. possession 
of their country, for they preferred the French- 
men, who had been their friends and traders 
more than 100 years, and had married Indian 
A noted chief of the Ottawa tribe, 
known by the name of Pontiac, formed the 
resolution to destroy all the English frontier 
posts at one assault, in which he was encour- 
aged by the French traders. 

“He succeeded in forming an alliance with 
the Ottawas, having goo warriors; the Potta- 
watomies, with 350; Miamis of the Lake, 350; 
Chippewas, 5,000; Wyandots, 300; Delawares, 
600; Shawnees, 500; Kickapoos, 300; Outa- 
tanons of the Wabash, 400, and the Pianke- 
shaws, 250; in all, able to muster 8,950 war- 
riors. This may be called the ‘First Great 
Northwestern Confederacy’ against the whites. 
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The second took. place under Brant, or 
Thayendanegea, during the Revolution, and 
-was continued by Little Turtle; the third under 
Tecumseh, in the last war. Pontiac’s projects 
were brought to a focus in the fall of 1763, 
and the result was nearly equal to the design. 
The Indians collected at all the northwestern 
forts, under the pretense of trade and friendly 
intercourse; and having killed all the English 
traders who were scattered through their vil- 
lages, they made a simultaneous attack upon the 
forts, and were in a great measure successful. 

“The inhabitants of Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Northern and Eastern Ohio were now sub- 
ject to great alarm, and frequently robberies and 
murders were committed upon them by the 
Indians, and prisoners were captured. General 
Gage was at this time the commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in America, and his head- 
quarters were at Boston. He ordered an expe- 
dition of 3,000 men for the relief of Detroit, to 
move early in the year 1764. It was directed 
to assemble at Fort Niagara, and proceeded 
up Lake Erie in boats, commanded by General 
Bradstreet. The other was the expedition I 
design principally to notice at this time. It 
was at first composed of the 42nd and 77th 
regiments,who had been at the siege of Havana, 
in Cuba, under the command of Coil. Henry 
Bouquet. This force left Philadelphia, for the 
relief of Fort Pitt, in July, 1763, and after 
defeating the Indians at Bushy Run, in August, 
drove them across the Ohio. It wintered at 
Fort Pitt, where some of the houses built by 
Colonel Bouquet may still be seen, his name 
cut in stone upon the wall. ; 


“General Gage directed Colonel Bouquet to: 


organize a corps of 1,500 men, and to enter 
the country of the Delawares and the Shawnees, 
at the same time that General Bradstreet was 
engaged in chastising the Wyandots and 
Ottawas, of Lake Erie, who were still invest- 
ing. Detroit. As a part of Colonel Bouquet’s 
force was composed of militia from Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, it was slow to: assemble. 
On the 5th of August, the Pennsylvania quota 
rendezvoused at Carlisle, where 300 of 
them deserted. The Virginia quota ar- 
rived at Fort Pitt on the 17th of Septem- 


ber, and uniting with the provincial militia, a 
part of the 42d and 60th regiments, the army 
moved from Fort Pitt on the 3rd of October- 
General Bradstreet, having dispersed the Indian 
forces besieging Detroit, passed into the Wyan- 
dot country, by way of Sandusky Bay. He as- 
scended the bay and river, as far as it was 
navigable for boats, and there made a camp. 
A treaty of peace and friendship was signed by 
the chiefs and head men, who delivered but 
very few of their prisoners. 

“When Colonel Bouquet was at Fort Lou- 


don, in Pennsylvania, between Carlisle and Fort 


Pitt, urging forward the militia levies, he re- 
ceived a dispatch from General Bradstreet, 
notifying him of the peace effected at Sandusky. 
But the Ohio Indians, particularly the Shawn- 
ees of the Scioto River, and the Delawares of 
the Muskingum, still continued their robberies 
and murders along the frontier of Pennsyl- 
vania; and so Colonel Bouquet determined to 
proceed with his division, notwithstanding the 
peace of General Bradstreet, which did not in- 
clude the Shawnees and Delawares. In the 
march from: Philadelphia to Fort Pitt, Colonel 
Bouquet had shown himself to be a man of 
decision, courage and military genius. In the 
engagement at Bushy Run, he displayed that 
caution in preparing for emergencies, that high 
personal influence over his troops, and a facility 
in changing his plans as circumstances changed 
during the battle, which marked the good com- 
mander and the cool-headed officer. He had 
been with Forbes and Washington when Fort. 
Pitt was taken from the French. The Indians 
who were assembled at Fort Pitt left the siege 
of that place and advanced to meet the force 
of Bouquet, intending to execute a surprise 
and destroy the whole command. These sav- 
ages remembered how easily they entraped 
General Braddock a few years before by the 
same movement, and had no doubt of success 
against Bouquet. But he moved always in a 
hollow square, with his provision train and 
his cattle in the center, impressing his men with 
the idea that a fire might open upon them at 
any moment. When the important hour ar- 
rived, and they were saluted with the discharge 
of a thousand rifles, accompanied by the ter- 
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rific yells of so many savage warriors, arrayed 
in the livery of demons, the English and pro- 
vincial troops behaved like veterans, whom 
nothing could shake. They achieved a com- 
plete victory, and drove the allied Indian force 
beyond the Ohio.” 

The Indians, disheartened by their over- 
whelming defeat at Bushy Run, and despair- 
ing of success against Fort Pitt, now it was so 
heavily reinforced, retired sullenly to their 
homes beyond the Ohio, leaving the country 
between it and their settlements free from 
their ravages. Communication now being 
rendered safe, the fugutive settlers were en- 
abled to return to their friends or take pos- 
session again of their abandoned cabins. By 
comparing notes they were soon able to make 
out an accurate list of those who were missing— 
either killed, or prisoners among the various 
tribes—when it was found to contain the names 
of more than 200 men, women and children. 
Fathers mourned their daughters slain, or 
subject to a captivity worse than death; 
husbands, their wives left mangled in the forest, 
or forced into the embraces of their savage 
captors—some with babes at their breasts, and 
some whose offspring would first see the light 
in the red man’s wigwam—and loud were the 
cries that went up on every side for vengeance. 

Boquet wished to follow up his success, and 
march at once into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, and wring from the hostile tribes by 
force of arms a treaty of peace which should 
forever put an end to these scenes of rapine and 
murder. But his force was too small to at- 
tempt this, while the season was too far ad- 
vanced to leave time to organize another ex- 
pedition before winter. He therefore de- 
termined to remain at the fort until spring, and 
then assemble an army sufficiently large to 
erush all opposition, and finish what he had so 
successfully begun. 

Acting under instructions, he matured 
during the winter all his plans and as soon as 
spring opened set on foot measures by which 
an army strong enough to render resistance 
hopeless should be placed under his command. 
In the meantime, the Indians had obtained 
powder from the French, and as soon as the 


snow melted recommenced the ravages along 
the frontier, killing, scalping and taking 
prisoners men, women and children. 

Bouquet could muster scarcely 500 men of 
the regular army, most of them Highlanders 
of the 42nd and Goth regiments, but Pennsyl“ 
vania, at her own expense, furnished 1,000 
militia, and Virginia, a corps of volunteers’ 
With this imposing force he was directed to 
march against the Delawares, Mohicans and 
Mingoes; while General Bradstreet, from 
Detroit, should advance into the territory of the 
Wyandots, Ottawas, and Chippewas; and thus, 
by one great simultaneous movement, crush 
those warlike tribes. Bouquet’s route, how- 
ever, was without any water communication 
whatever, and lay directly through the heart 
of an unbroken wilderness. The expedition, 
from beginning to end, was to be carried on 
without boats, wagons or artillery, and without 
a post to fall back upon in case of disaster, 
The army was to be an isolated thing, a self- 
supporting machine. 

Although the preparations commenced early 
in the spring, difficulties and delays occurred 
in carrying them forward, so that the troops 
that were ordered to assemble at Carisle did 
not get ready to march until the 5th of August. 
Four days after, they were drawn up on parade;: 
and addressed in a patriotic speech by the 
Governor of the Colony. This ceremony be- 
ing finished, they turned their steps toward the 
wilderness, followed by the cheers of the peo 
ple. Passing over the bloody field of Bushy 
Run, which still bore the marks of the sharp 
conflict that had taken place there the year 
before, they pushed on, unmolested by the In- 
dians, and entered Fort Pitt on the 13th of 
September. 

In the meantime a company of Delawares 
visited the fort, and informed Bouquet that 
General Bradstreet had formed a treaty of peace 
with them and the Shawnees. Bouquet gave no 
credit to the story, and went on with his prepar- 
ations. To set the matter at rest, however, he 
offered to send an express to Detroit if they 
would furnish guides and a safe conduct, say- 
ing he would give it 10 days to go and 10 days 
to return. This they agreed to; but, unwilling 
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to trult their word alone, he retained 10 of 
their number as hostages, whom he declared 
he would shoot if the express came to any harm. 
Sean after, other Indians arrived and en- 
deavored to persuade him not to advance until 
the express should return. 

Suspecting that. their motive was to delay 
him until the season was too far advanced to 
move at all, he turned a deaf ear to their solicita- 
tions, saying that the express could reach him 
on his march; and, if it was true, as they said. 
that peace was concluded, they would receive 
no harm from him. So, on the 3rd of October, 


under a bright autumnal sky, the imposing little - 


army of 1,500 men filed out of the fort, and 
taking the great Indian trail westward boldly 
entered the wilderness. The long train of pack- 
horses and immense droves of sheep and cattle 
that accompanied it gave to it the appearance 
of a huge caravan, slowly threading its way 
amidst the endless colonnades of the forest. 
Only one woman was allowed to each corps, 
and two for the general hospital. 

This expedition, even in early history, was 
a novel one: for, following no water-course. 
it struck directly into the trackless forest, with 
no definite point in view, and no fixed limit 
to its advance. It was intended to overawe by 


its magnitude; to move as an exhibition of | 


awful power into the very heart of the red 
man’s dominions. Expecting to be shut up in 
the forest at least a month, and receive in that 
time no supplies from without, it had to carry 
along an immense quantity of provisions. 
Meat, of course, could not be preserved, and so 
the frontier settlements were exhausted of sheep 
and oxen to move on with it for its suppor:. 
These necessarily caused its march to be slow 
and methodical. A corps of Virginian volun- 
teers went in advance, preceded by the three 
scouting parties, one of which kept the path, 
while the other two moved in a line abreast 
on either sitle to explore the woods. 
cover of these the axe companies, guarded by 
two companies of light infantry, cut two 
parallel paths, one on each side of the main 
path, for the troops, pack-horses, and cattle 
that were to follow. 
janders in column two deep in the center path, 


lirst marched the High- | 


1 


| miles. 


and in the side paths in single file abreast, the 
men six feet apart; and behind them the corps 
of reserve and the second battalion of Pennsyl- 
vania militia. Then came the officers and pack- 
horses, followed by the vast droves of cattle, 
filling the forest with their loud complainings. 
A company of light horse walked slowly after 
these, and the rear guards closed the long array. 
No talking was allowed, and no music cheered 
the way. When the order to halt passed along 


| the line, the whole were to face outward, and 


the moment the signal of attack sounded, to 
form a hollow square, into the center of which 
pack-horses, ammunition and cattle were to be 
hurried, followed by the light horse. In this , 
order the unwieldly caravan struggled on 
through the forest, neither extremity of which 
could be seen from the center, it being lost 
amidst the thickly clustering trunks and foliage 
in the distance. 

The first day the expedition made only three 
The next, after marching tww miles, it 
came to the Ohio, and moved down its gravelly 
beach six miles and a half, when it agein struck 
into the forest, and making seven miles en- 
camped. The sheep and cattle, which kept up 
an incessant bleating and lowing that could be 
heard more than a mile, were placed far in 
the rear at night and strongly guarded. 

Iriday, October 5th, the march led across 
a level country, covered with stately timber 
and with but little underbrush, so that paths 
were easily cut, and the army made 10 miles 
before camping. The next day it again struck 
the Ohio but followed it only half a mile when 
it turned abruptly off, and crossing a high 
ridge, over which the cattle were urged with 
great difficulty, found itself on the banks of 
the Big Beaver Creek. The stream was deep 
for fording, with a rough, rocky bottom, and 
high steep banks. The current was, more- 


_ over, strong and rapid; so that, although the 


Under | 


soldiers waded across without great difficulty, 
they had trouble in getting the cattle safety 
over, ‘The sheep were compelled to swim and, 
heing borne down by the rapid current, landed, 
bleating, in scattered squads, along the steep 
banks, and were collected together again only 
after a long effort. Keeping down the stream, 
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they at length reached its mouth, where they 
found some deserted Indian huts, which the 
Indians with them said had been abandoned the 
year before, after the battle of Bushy Run. 
Two miles further on they came upon the skull 
of a child stuck upon a pole. There were a 
large number of men in the army who had 
wives, children, and friends held as prisoners 
among the Indians, and who had accompanied 
the expedition for the purpose of recovering 
them. To these the skull of the little child 
brought sad reflections. Some one among them 
was perhaps its father, while the thought that 
it might stand as an index to tell the fate of all 
that had been captured made each one shudder. 
As they looked on it, bleached by the winds 
and rain, the anxious heart asked questions it 
dared not answer. 

The next day was Sunday, but the camp 
broke up at the usual hour, and the army re- 
sumed its slow march. During the day it 
crossed a high ridge, from the top of which 
one of those wondrous scenes found nowhere 
but in the American wilderness burst on their 
view. A limitless expanse of forest stretched 
away until it met the western heavens, broken 
only here or there by a dark gash or seam, 
showing where, deep down amidst the trees, 
a river was pursuing its solitary way to the 
Ohio, or an occasional glimpse of the Ohio 
itself, as in its winding course it came in line 
of vision. In one direction the tree-tops would 
extend miles upon miles, a vast flooring of 
foliage, level as the bosom of a lake, and then 
break into green billows, that went rolling 
gently against the cloudless horizon. In an- 
other, lofty ridges rose, crowned with majestic 
trees, at the base of which swamps of dark 
fir trees, refusing the bright beams of the Octo- 
ber sun, that flooded the rest of the wilderness, 
made a pleasing contrast of light and shade. 
The magnificent scene was new to officers and 
‘men, and they gazed on it in rapture and 
wonder. 


OLD CAMP BOUQUET. 


There is a slight conflict of dates; but a 
consensus of several authorities at hand would 
seem to show that it was en Monday, October 
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8th, that Colonel Bouquet and his army en- 
camped at what in one record is given as camp 
No. 7, in Columbiana County, at the beautiful 
spot, near Negley, which has’since been and 
is now known as Camp Bouquet. One author- 
ity says: “Camp No. 7 lies on and at the foot 
of a beautiful knoll, commanding the ground 
around it, and is distant eleven miles, one 
quarter and forty-nine perches from the last 
encampment.” 

Keeping on their course, they came, two 
days after, to a point where the Indian path 


they had been following so long divided—the 


two branches leading off at a wide angle. The 
trees at the forks were covered with hierogly- 
phics, describing the various battles the Indians 
had fought, and telling the number of scalps 
they had taken, etc. This point was in the 
southern part of the present county of Colum- 
biana. The trails were both plainly marked and 
much traveled. 

The right-hand trail took a general course 
northwest toward Sandusky, and Ied to that 
place and on to Detroit; the course of the left- 
hand trail was generally south-west, and passed 
through the counties of Carroll and Tuscar- 
awas, striking the Tuscarawas River, down 
which it followed, on the south side, to Coshoc- 
ton, and crossing the Muskingum a few miles 
below the site of Coshocton continued down 
the west side of the Muskingum to Dresden, 
where it crossed the Wakatomika and entered 
Licking County; passing across that county to 
the present reservoir, it continued on southwest 
to the Indian towns on the Scioto. 

Colonel Bouquet took the right-hand trail, 
which he followed until he reached the Tuscar- 
awas River, when he left it and turned south- 
ward along that stream. The path selected by 
the army was so overgrown by bushes that 
every foot of the way had to be cleared with the 
axe. It led through low, soft ground, and was 
frequented by narrow, sluggish rivulets, so 
deep and miry that the pack-horses could not 
be forced across them. After several attempts 
to do so, in which the animals became so 
thoroughly imbedded in the mud that they had 
to be lifted out with main force, they halted, 
while the artificers cut down trees and poles 
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and made bridges. This was the hardest day’s 
trial to which they had been subjected, and 
with their utmost efforts they were able to 
accomplish but five miles. 

On Thursday, the 11th, the forest was open 
and so clear of undergrowth that they made 
17 miles. Friday, the 12th the paths led along 
the banks of Yellow Creek, through a beauti- 
ful country of rich bottom land on which the 
Pennslyvanians and Virginians looked with 
covetous eyes, and made notes for future refer- 
etice. The next day they crossed it, and ascend- 
ing a swell of land marched two miles in view 
of one of the loveliest prospects that the sun 
ever shone upon. There had been two or three 
frosty nights, which had changed the whole 
aspect of the forest. Where, a few days be- 
fore, an ocean of green had rolled away, there 
now was spread a boundless carpet decorated 
with an endless variety of the gayest colors, 
and lighted up by the mellow rays of an Octo- 
ber sun. Long strips of yellow, vast masses of 
green, waving lines of red, wandering away 
and losing themselves in the blue of the distant 
sky—immense spaces sprinkled with every 
imaginable hue, now separated clear and. dis- 
tinct as if by a painter’s brush, and now shad- 
ing gradually into each other or mingling in 
inextricable, beautiful confusion, combined to 
form a scene that appeared more like a won- 
drous vision suddenly unrolled before them 
than this dull earth. A cloudless sky and the 
dreamy haze of Indian summer, overarching 


pleted the picture and left nothing for the imag- 
ination to suggest. 

At length they descended to a small river, 
which they followed till it joined the main 
branch of the Muskingum (Tuscarawas), 
where a scene of a very different character 
greeted them. A little below and above the 
forks, the shores had been cultivated and lined 
with Indian houses. The place was called 
“Tuscaroras,” and for beauty of situation could 
not well be surpassed. The high, luxuriant 
banks, the placid rivers meeting and flowing 
on together, the green fields sprinkled with huts 
and bordered with the rich autumnal foliage, 
all basking in the mellow October light, and so 


| eight miles off, waiting to make peace. 
and enrobing all this beauty and splendor, com- | 


out of the way there in the wilderness, com- 
bined to form a sweet picture, and was doubly 
lovely to them after having been so long shut 
up in the forest. They reached this beautiful 
spot Saturday afternoon, October 13th, and the- 
next day being Sunday they remained_in camp, 
and men and cattle were allowed a day of rest. 
The latter revived under the smell of green 
grass once more, and roaming over the fields 
gave a still more civilized aspect to the quiet 
scene. 

During the day the two messengers that had 
been sent to Detroit came into camp, accom- 
panied by their Indian guides. The report they 
brought showed the wisdom of Bouquet in re- 
fusing to delay his march until their return. 
They had not been allowed to pursue their 
journey, but were held close prisoners by the- 
Delawares until the arrival of the army, when, 
alarmed for their own safety, the Indians re- 
leased them and made them bearers of a petition 
for peace. 


CONFERENCE WITH THE INDIANS. 


The next day, Monday, the army. moved 
two miles farthen down the Tuscarawas, and 
encamped on a high bank, where the stream 
was 300 feet wide, within the present limits 
of Tuscarawas County, where it remained in 
camp about a week. On Tuesday six chiefs 
came into camp, saying that all the rest were 
Bou- 
quet told them he would be ready to receive 
them the next day. In the meantime he ordered 
a large bower to be built a short distance from 
camp, while sentinels were posted in every di- 
rection to prevent surprise, in case treachery 
was meditated. 

The next day, the 17th, he paraded the 
Highlanders and the Virginian volunteers, and, 
escorted by the light horse, led them to the- 
bower, where he disposed them in the most 
imposing manner, so as to impress the chiefs 
in the approaching interview. The latter, as 
they emerged from the forest, were conducted 
with great ceremony to the bower, which they 
entered with their accustomed gravity; and 
without saying a word quietly seated them- 


selves and commenced smoking. When they 
had finished, they laid aside their pipes, and 
drew from their pouches strings of wampum. 
The council being thus opened, they made a 
long address, laying the whole blame of the 
war on the young men, whom they said they 
could not control. Bouquet, not wishing to 
appear eager to come to a settlement, replied 
that he would give his answer the next day; 
and the council broke up. The next day, how- 
ever, a pouring storm prevented the meeting 
of the council which did not convene until the 
day following. Bouquet’s answer was long and 
conciliatory, but the gist of it was he would 
make peace on one condition and no other— 
that the Indians should give up all the prisoners 
in their possession within 10 days. The Indians 
present at this council were Ki-yas-uta, chief 
of the Senecas, with 15 warriors; Custaloga, 
chief of the Wolf tribe of the Delawares, and 
Beaver, chief of the Turkey tribe of the Dela- 
wares, wjth 20 warriors; and Kissinautchtha, 
as chief of the Shawnees, with six warriors. 
On Monday, October 22nd, the army, ac- 
companied by the Indian deputies, Yesumed 
their march, as Bouquet wished to show that 


he was determined to enforce his demands. 


They marched nine miles down the Tuscarawas 
and went into camp. This was their 14th camp 
since leaving Fort Pitt, and was within a few 
miles of the east line of Coshocton County. The 
next day, October 23rd, the army crossed the 
present boundaries of. Coshocton County, 
marching 16 miles and camping seven miles 
east of the present site of the town. Here 
Bouquet remained until the 25th, when he con- 
tinued his march a little more than six miles, 
camping within a mile of the forks of the 
Muskingum. 

Judging this to he as central a position as he 
could find, he resolved to fix himself here until 
the object of his mission could be accomplished. 
He ordered four redoubts to be built, erected 
several storehouses, a mess house, a large num- 
ber of ovens and various other buildings for 
the reception of the captives, which, with the 
white tents, scattered up and down the banks 
of the river, made a large settlement in the wil- 
derness and filled the Indians with alarm. A 
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town with nearly 2,000 inhabitants, well sup- 
pled with horses, cattle and sheep, and ample 
means of defence, was well calculated to 
awaken the gloomiest anticipations. 

The steady sound of the ax day after day 
the lowing of the cattle, and all the sounds of 
civilization within the very heart of their terri- 
tory, were more alarming than the resistless 
march of a victorious army, and anxious to get 
rid of such unwelcome companions they made 
every effort to collect the prisoners scattered 
among the various tribes. 

The American wilderness never presented 
such a spectacle as was here exhibited on the 
banks of the Muskingum. It was no longer a 
hostile camp, but a stage on which human na- 
ture was displaying its most attractive and noble 
traits; or rather a sublime poem, enacted here in 
the bosom of the wilderness, whose burden was 
human affection and whose great argument, 
the common brotherhood of mankind. Bouquet 
and his officers were deeply impressed and could 
hardly believe their senses when they saw 
young warriors, whose deeds of daring and 
savage ferocity had made their names a terror 
on the frontier, weeping like children over their 
bereavement. 

A treaty of peace having been concluded 
with the various tribes, Bouquet, taking 
hostages to secure their good behavior and the 
return of the remaining prisoners, broke up his 
camp on the 18th of November and began to 
retrace his steps toward Fort Pitt. The leafless: 
forest rocked and roared above the little army 
as it once more entered its gloomy recesses, and 
that lovely spot on the Tuscarawas, on which 
such strange scenes had been witnessed, lapsed 
again into solitude and silence. The Indians 
gazed with various and conflicting emotions on 
the lessening files—-some with grief and desola- 
tion of heart because they bore away the ob- 
jects of their deep affections; others with sav- 
age hate, for they went as conquerors. 

In 1o days the army again drew up in a 
little clearing in front of Fort Pitt and were 
welcomed with loud shouts. The war was over, 
and the troubled frontier rested once more in 
peace. 

Captain Thomas Hutchins gives in detail 
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the conference between Colonel Bouquet and 
the chiefs of the different tribes. The quaint 
simplicity of his narrative is charming. A quo- 
tation from him, with some of the incidents of 
the conference between Bouquet and the Shaw- 
nees, follows: 

“The Shawnees still remained to be treated 
with, and though this nation saw themselves 
under the necessity of yielding to the same con- 
ditions with the other tribes, yet there had ap- 
peared a dilatoriness and sullen haughtiness in 
all their conduct which rendered it very sus- 
picious. 

“The 12th of November was appointed for 
the conference with them, which was arranged 
on their part by Kissinautchtha and Nimwha, 
their chiefs, with the Red Hawk, Lavissimo, 
Bensivasica, Eweecuntwe, Keigleighque and 40 
warriors. The Caughnawaga, Seneca and 
Delaware chiefs, with about 60 warriors, being 
all present. 

“The Red Hawk was their speaker, and as 
he delivered himself with a strange mixture of 
fierce pride and humble submission, a passage 
or two from his speech is added: 

“Brother: You will listen to us your 
younger brothers, and as we discover something 
in your eyes that looks like dissatisfaction with 
us, we now wipe away everything bad between 
us that you may clearly see. You have heard 
many bad stories of us. «We clean your ears 
that you may hear. We remove everything 
bad from your hearts that it may be like the 
heart of your ancestors when they thought of 
nothing but good. (Here he gave a string.) 

““Brother: When we saw you coming this 
road you advanced toward us with a tomahawk 
in your hands; but we, your younger brothers, 
take it out of your hands and throw it up to 
God to dispose of as he pleases, by which means 
we hope never to see it more.’ Their usual 
figure of speech is ‘burying the hatchet,’ but 
as such hatchets may be dug up again, perhaps 
he thought this new expression of ‘sending it 
up to God, “or the “Great Spirit,’ “a “much 
stronger emblem of the permanency and stead- 
fastness of the peace now to be made. ‘And 
now, Brother, we beg leave that you who are 
a warrior will take hold of this chain (giving a 


string) of friendship and receive it from us, 
who are also warriors, and let us think no more 
of war, in pity to our old men, women and 
children.’ Intimating by this last expression 
that it was mere compassion to them and not 
inability to fight that made thein nation desire 
peace. 

“He then produced a treaty held with the 
government of Pennsylvania, 1701, and three 
messages or letters from that government of 
different dates, and concluded thus: 

“ ‘Now, Brother, I beg we who are war- 
riors may forget our disputes and renew the 
friendship which appears by these papers to 
have subsisted between our fathers.’ He prom- 
ised, in behalf of the rest of their nation who 
had gone to a great distance to hunt and could 
not have notice to attend the treaty, that they 
should certainly come to Fort Pitt in the spring 
and bring the remainder of the prisoners with 
them.” 

As the season was far advanced, the Colonel 
could not stay long in these remote parts. He 
was obliged to rest satisfied with the prisoners 
the Shawnees had brought, taking hostages and 
laying them under the strongest obligations for 
the delivery of the rest, knowing that no other 
effectual method could be pursued. 


PRISONERS DELIVERED UP. 


After a reply from Bouquet and some 
further talk, the prisoners were delivered up. 
The circumstances are thus told by Dr. Smith: 

“The Caughnawagas, the Delawares and 
Senecas severally addressed the Shawnees. as 
grandchildren and nephews, ‘to perform their 
promises and to be strong in doing good, that 
this peace might be everlasting.’ 

“And I am here to enter on a scene re- 
served on purpose for this place that the thread 
of the foregoing narrative might not be inter- 
rupted—a scene which language can but weakly 
describe ; and to which the poet or painter might 
have repaired to enrich their highest colorings 
of the variety of human passions; the philoso- 
pher to find ample subject for his most serious 
reflections; and the man to exercise all the 
tender and sympathetic feelings of the soul. 
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“The scene I mean was the arrival of the 
prisoners in camp; where were to be seen fath- 
ers and mothers recognizing and clasping their 
once lost babes; husbands hanging around the 
necks of the newly recovered wives; sisters and 
brothers unexpectedly meeting together after 
long separation, scarce able to speak the same 
language, or, for some time, to be sure that 
they were children of the same parents. In all 
these interviews joy and rapture inexpressible 
were seen, while feelings of a very different 
nature were painted in the looks of others— 
flying from place to place in eager inquiries 
after relatives not found, trembling to receive 
an answer to their questions, distracted with 
doubts, hopes and fears, on obtaining no ac- 
count of those they fought for—or stiffened 
into living monuments of horror and woe on 
learning their unhappy fate. 

“The Indians, too, as if wholly forgetting 
their usual savageness, bore a capital part in 
heightening this most effective scene. 

“They delivered up their beloved captives 
with the utmost reluctance, shed torrents of 
tears over them, recommending them to the 
care and protection of the commanding officer. 
Their regard for them continued all the time 
they remained in the camp. They visited them 
from day to day, and brought them what corn, 
skins, horses and other property they had _be- 
stowed upon them while in their families, ac- 
companied with other presents, and all the 
marks of the most sincere and tender affections. 
Nay, they did not stop here; but when the army 
marched, some of the Indians solicited and ob- 
tained leave to accompany their former captives 
all the way to Fort Pitt, and employed them- 
selves fn hunting and bringing provisions for 
them on the road. A young Mingo carried this 
still further, and gave an instance of love which 
would make a figure even in romance. <A 
young woman of Virginia was among the cap- 
tives, for whom he had formed so strong an 
attachment as to call her his wife. Against all 
the remonstrances of the imminent danger to 
which he exposed himself by approaching the 
frontiers, he persisted in following her at the 
risk of being killed by the surviving relatives 
of many unfortunate persons, who had been 


captivated or, scalped by those of his nation. 
_ “Among the captives a woman was brought 
into camp at Muskingum with a babe about 
three months old at her breast. One of the 
Virginia volunteers soon knew her to be his 
wife, who had been taken by the Indians about 
six months before. She was immediately de- 
livered to her overjoyed husband. He flew 
with her to his tent, and clothed her and his 
child in proper apparel. But their joy after 
the first transports was soon dampened by the 
reflection that another dear child of about two 
years old captivated with the mother, and 
separated’ from her, was still missing, although 
many children had been brought in. 

“A few days afterward a number of other 
prisoners were brought to the camp, among 
whom were several more children. The woman 
was sent for, and one supposed to be hers was 
produced. At first she was uncertain; but 
viewing the child with great earnestness, she 
soon recollected its features, and was so over- 
come with joy, that literally forgetting her 
other babe she dropped it from her arms, and 
catching up the new-found child in an ecstasy, 
pressed it to her breast, and bursting into tears 
carried it off, unable to speak for joy. The 
father, seizing up the babe she had let fall,. 
followed her in no less transport and affection. 

_ “Among the children who had been carried 
off young, and had long lived with the Indians, 
it is not to be expected that any marks of joy 
would appear on being restored to their parents. 
or relatives. Having been accustomed to look 
upon the Indians as the only connections they 
had, having been tenderly treated by them, and 
speaking their language, it is no wonder they 
considered their new state in the light of a 
captivity, and parted from the savages with 
tears. 

“But it must not be denied that there were 
even some grown persons who showed an un- 
willingness to return. The Shawnees were 
obliged to bind several of their prisoners and 
force them along to the camp; and some women 
who had been delivered up, afterwards finding 
means to-escape, ran back to the Indian town. 
Some who could not make their escape, clung 
to their savage acquaintances at parting and 
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continued many days in bitter lamentations, 
even refusing sustenance. 

“Tor the honor of humanity we would sup- 
pose those persons to have been of the lowest 
rank, either bred in ignorance and distressing 
penury, or who had lived so long with the In- 
dians as to forget all their former connections. 
For, easy and unconstrained as the savage life 
is, certainly it could never be put in competition 
with the blessings of civilized life and the light 
of religion by any persons who have had the 
happiness of enjoying, and the capacity of dis- 
cerning them. 

“By the gth of November, 206 prisoners 
had been delivered, including women-and chil- 
dren; of whom 32 men and 58 women and chil- 
dren’ were from Virginia, and 49 males and 67 
females from Pennsylvania.” 


OLD NATIONAL AND STATE HIGHWAYS. 


In the first half of the last century the State 
and county road,—the “turnpike” and the or- 
dinary wagon road—and the well nigh obsolete 
canal were to the people of that time what the 
railroad and the trolley line are to us to-day. 
Horace Bushnell has well said: “If you wish 
to. know whether society is stagnant, learning 
scholastic, religion a dead formality, you may 
learn something by going into universities and 
l.braries; something also by the work that is 
doing on cathedrals and churches, or in them; 
but quite as much by looking at the roads. For 
if there is any motion in society, the Road, 
which is a symbol of motion, will indicate the 
fact. When there is activity, or enlargement, or 
a liberalizing spirit of any kind, then there is 
intercourse and travel, and these require roads. 
So if there is any kind of advancement going 
on, if new ideas are abroad, and new hopes ris- 


ing, then you will see it by the roads that are | 


building. Nothing makes an inroad without 
making a road. All creative action, whether in 
government, industry, thought or religion, 
creates roads.” 


BUFFALO TRAILS. | 


Archer Butler Hulbert, in the introduction 
of his “Historical Highways of America,” 


s 


says: “It was fon the great animals to mark 
out what became known as the first thorough- 
fares of America. The plunging buffalo, keen 
of instinct, and nothing if not utilitarian, broke 
great roads across the continent on the sum- 
mits of the watersheds, besides which the first 
Indian trails were but traces through the for- 
ests. Heavy, fleet of foot, capable of covering 
scores of miles in a day, the buffalo tore his 
roads from one feeding ground to another, and 
from north to south, on high ground. Here 
his roads were swept clear of the debris in sum- 
mer, and of snow in winter. They mounted the 
heights and descended from them on the long- 
est slopes, and crossed each stream on the bars 
at the mouth of its lesser tributaries. * * * 

“But the greatest marvel is that these early 
pathfinders chose routes, even in the roughest 
districts, which the tripod of the white man 
cannot improve upon. A rare instance of this 
is the course of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
between Grafton and Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia. That this is one of the roughest rides 
our palatial trains of to-day make is well known 
to all who have passed that way, and that so 
fine a road could be put through such a rough 
country is one of the marvels of engineering 
science. But leave the train, say at the little 
hamlet of Petroleum, West Virginia, and find 
on the hill the famous old thoroughfare of the 
buffalo, Indian and pioneer, and follow that 
narrow thread of soil westward to the Ohio 
River. You will find that the railroad has 
followed it steadily throughout its course, and 
when it came to a more difficult point than 
usual, where the railroad is compelled to tunnel 
at the strategic point of least elevation, in two 
instances the trail runs exactly over the tunnel. 
This occurs at both ‘Eaton’s tunnel’ and ‘Gor- 
ham’s tunnel.’ ” 


THE DAY OF THE STAGE COACH. 


_ The old National Road, which runs 
through Ohio from east to west, is said to have 
been first conceived by Albert Gallatin. In 
1806 commissioners were appointed by Presi- 
dent Jefferson to take the matter of building 
such a highway into consideration, and report 


upon it. As a result the contract for the first 
10 miles west of Cuinberland, Maryland,—the 
Eastern terminus—was let in 1811, and the 
road was completed to the Ohio River at 
Wheeling in 1818. Across Ohio, by the way 
of Columbus, to Indianapolis, Indiana, the 
great highway was completed before 1830. In- 
dian and buffalo trails, as has already been re- 
lated, were mainly followed, which afforded 
the best grades and shortest routes. Bluff hills 
were cut down, while knolls were surmounted 
or semi-circled, and old Indian fords of streams 
were spanned with bridges. Primitive towns, 
which had been struggling for a name for some 
years, now displayed new life under the stimu- 
lus of added population and awakening com- 
mercial activity, while new towns sprang up 
here and there, later to become the homes of 
prosperous communities. The business done 
over the old National Road was tremendous. 
Great wagons, often in trains of a score or 
more, each carrying burdens of freight of vari- 
ous kinds, 6,000 to 8,000 pounds to the load, 
were the precursors of the mammoth freight 
trains of today of 100 cars, each car carrying 
almost as much as a wagon train of the pioneer 
days. Stage coaches, drawn by four or six 
horses each, carried statesmen, tradesmen and 
pioneer farmer, where now the palace car, 
down to the day coach and emigrant car, trans- 
port the immensely increased human traffic of 
to-day. The first half of the last century was 
the era of the great National and Inter-State 
roads; but horse power and the slow-moving 
coaches of a century ago have been largely sup- 
erseded by steam cars—by electric and a-mile- 
a-minute travel of to-day. 


THE ROADS OF THE COUNTY. 


Early in the last century the laying out and 
grading of State roads were undertaken, and 
in localities corduroy and plank roads were 
built to a limited extent. One of the earliest 
roads to be built in this section of the State, 
over which there was a large amount of traffic 
to the interior and northern sections for many 
years prior to the days of railroads, was that 
running from the Ohio River at Wellsville, to 
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New Lisbon, Canton and Cleveland. This 
thoroughfare is to-day, as it always hes been, a 
dirt or “nud” road; and four score years ago, 
When it bore the heaviest travel, it was no un- 
common occurrence for the heavy wagons to 
sink imto mother earth to the hubs of the 
wheels. It was too early for even the agitation 
of the subject of road improvement. In later 
years there has been some agitation and a small 
amount of legislation, but as yet, at least in 
Columbiana county, to little practical purpose. 
Outside the corporate limits of cities and towns, 
there are, up to the beginning of 1905, not 
quite 25 miles of improved roads in the county. 
The most notable example of improved road in 
the county, and of the improved conditions 
which such improvement brings with it, is the 
piece of road between East Liverpool and Cal- 
cutta, four miles in extent, two miles of which 
is brick and two miles, pounded stone. Then 
there are two miles of improved road from 
Wellsville corporate limits on the hill road run- 
ning towards Lisbon. Other sections of im- 
proved road in the county are: Between Ken- 
sington and Hanover, 1 mile; near Summit- 
ville, 1 mile; 1% miles on the Salineville 
and Hanover roads, near Lishon; betweepi 
Leetonia and Columbiana, 1 mile, between Lee- 
tonia and Columbiana, 214 miles; between Lee- 
tonia and Washingtonville, 2 miles; near East 
Palestine, 1 mile; between Salem and Mill- 
ville, 1 mile; besides smaller pieces elsewhere 
in Salem, Perry, Knox, Butler, Madison, and 
Liverpool townships. Besides perhaps 4 or 5 
mules of brick paving, these improved roads are 
made chiefly of slag and gravel, and in a few 
cases of pounded stone. But in the ‘main the 
public roads of the county are very bad, es- 
pecially in the southern or hill sections, and all 
are susceptible of improvement. A beginning, 
however, has been made in the betterment of 
these conditions, and it is hoped that ere many 
years good roads over the county will be the 
rule rather than the exception. 

The construction of roads and bridges 1s. 
an essential part of the industrial system, and 
is carried on under authority derived from the 
State. By a law passed by the Legislature in 
1904, the State purposes to cooperate in the 
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maintenance of roads. This law creates a new 
department in charge of a State highway com- 
missioner. This officer will investigate road- 
making, publish bulletins thereon, pass on ap- 
plications from county commissioners for road 
- improvements, and, when approved, furnish 
plans, and let the contracts. The cost will be 
borne, one-fourth by the State, and the remain- 
ing three-fourths by the county—the county 
proper, the township and the owner of the land 
abutting dividing the three-fourths apportioned 
to the county. One of the advantages attend- 
ant upon rural free delivery—which has been 
introduced in the county with many beneficent 
results during the opening years of the new 
century, and which will be referred to more at 
length in another chapter—is the stimulus 
which it has given to road improvement. 
Under the provisions of the new road law, 
which has been referred to, Governor Herrick 
in February, 1905, appointed Samuel Huston, 
of Steubenville, State highway commissioner ; 
and a few days thereafter Commissioner Hus- 
ton opened his new department in Columbus. 


He announced at once that there would be no. 


road building under State supervision during 
the first year of the department’s existence. The 
Legislature had placed but $10,000 at the dis- 
posal of the department for the first year, and 


this, the commissioner said, would not much 
more than cover the expense of getting it prop- 
erly in operation. Divided among the 88 coun- 
ties of the State, it would be an insignificant 
sum for road building. Commissioner Huston 
believed it was the intention of the Legislature 
that the first year should be devoted to the pre- 
liminary work, and he decided that he should 
spend much time traveling over the State, in 
order to get acquainted with conditions, and to 
“confer with counties interested in_ better 
roads.” If he does that, he may hold a con- 
ference or conferences in every county in the 
State. He will issue bulletins explaining. the 
objects of the department, which he purposes 
sending to the daily papers for publication. “I 
expect to carry on a campaign of education 
through the medium of the press, which is the 
most powerful factor in bringing things to a 
successful issue,” said Mr. Huston. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, a campaign of education has been 
progressing during the past 100 years—years 
which have been full of experience, demonstrat- 
ing the need of improved roads, with every now 
and then the promulgation of a lot of theories 
as to how better conditions might obtain; but 
the one thing needful is the application of some 
practical, common-sense ideas in the advance- 
ment of the much needed work. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FROM STAGE COACH TO TROLLEY. 


Days of Horseback Mails—Stage Lines—The River the Great Highway—Steamboating on 
the Ohio—River Floods and Disasters—Sandy and Beaver Canal; the Story of Great 
Expectations—Pronecr Railroad Projects—Fight for the Erie & Ohio Route—Railroad 
and Canal Men Clash—Collapse of the East Liverpool & Ashtabula Railroad Scheme 
—IlVork of Wellsville Men for the Cleveland & Pittsburg Road—Telephone and Trol- 


ley—Rural Free Delivery. 


Then the stage crawled over the mountains. 
But for years after the Alleghanies had been 
crossed, the great routes of travel ended with 
Pittsburg, and the river was depended on for 
transportation, while the mails were carried on 
horseback. Mails reached the struggling set- 
tlements in Columbiana County only at irregu- 
lar intervals until about 1809, when the coun- 
ty seat at New Lisbon received a regular weekly 
service by horseback from Pittsburg. John 
Depue, and later Horace Daniels, carried the 
mails during that early period. Depue is said 
to have used two horses. One he rode, the 
other he drove in front of him, two mail bags 
strapped across the beast’s back. Reaching the 
long ane east of New Lisbon (his arrival was 
the event of the week), he would commence 
sounding. his horn, and all vehicles and travel- 
ers must give way to the government and the 
mails on his trip into town. The weekly mail 
ran by way of Smith’s Ferry, Little Beaver 
Bridge, Calcutta (then Foulkstown), Fast 
Fairfield, New Lisbon, and thence via Deer- 
field and Ravenna to Cleveland. Another horse- 
back mail was established about the same time 
from New Lisbon via Wellsville to Steuben- 
ville, and a third to Canton via Osnaburg. The 
first post office at New Lisbon had been estab- 
lished in 1809; that at Salem in 1807, while 
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Wellsville did) not have a postmaster until 
1816. The first post office at Fawcettstown, as 
ast Liverpool was then known, was estab- 
lished in 1810, but after two years it was abol- 
ished. No mail route passed through the place, 
and the people there sent to Wellsville, Little 
Beaver Bridge or, Calcutta for their mail. 

The great thoroughfare from Western 
Pennsylvania into this part of Ohio passed 
through Georgetown, Pennsylvania, just east 
of the Pennsylvania State line on the southern 
side of the river, making Smith’s Ferry a cele- 
brated river crossing. Georgetown was a 
trading point before New Lisbon came into 
existence, and controlled the trade of the south- 
ern parts of Beaver and Columbiana counties 
for a number of years. Smith’s Ferry stood 
just at the junction of two of the great paths of 
emigration to the Northwest territory, one 
leading west through Pittsburg and Beaver. 
the other through Brownsville and Little Wash- 
ington. On to the west, the mail went north of 
laweettstown and Wellsville; while to the 
south of the river were Hookstown, Frankfort 
and Pughtown, all ambitious settlements. 

Left off all through routes of travel by 
road, Wellsville and Fawcettstown sought 
means to secure a road to the north for several 
years. In 1821 Cleveland’s commercial inter- 
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ests demanded a first-class highway between 
the lake and the river. It was determined to 
raise funds hy subscription for a free clay pike 
from Cleveland to New Lisbon and thence to 
some point on the river to be selected by the 
commissioners named by the projectors. ‘The 
commissioners viewed and roughly surveyed 
three routes south from New Lisbon—one by 
the Georgetown road to a point near Smith’s 
Ferry, at the State line; a second to lawcetts- 
town, and a third to Wellsville. 
out that the route that could show the great- 
est amount of subscriptions to aid the project 
would be awarded the new road. Solicitors 
were appointed for, each route, and a day was 
set for turning over the subseription papers at 
New. Lisbon. The commissioners demanded 
that 15. freeholders on each route furnish a 
bond guaranteeing the payment of the sub- 
scriptions. John Bough, of near West Point, 
had charge of the bond for the Fawcettstown, 
-er Liverpool, route, and it is related that on 
the night: before the papers were to have been 
turned over at New Lisbon, he received a visit 
from one of his neighbors, who had signed the 
bond but: who rued his action in doing so. 
Bough handed his visitor the paper contaming 
the 15:signatures, and the latter calmy walked 
acress the room to the grate and tossed. it into 
the: flames. Bough reportect his loss the follow- 
ing: day, when the representatives of all three 
reutes.assembled at Lisbon, but George Wells 
and Henry Aten, representing the Wellsville 


route,.were on hand with their papers, and. the’ 


deal for the: new pike was. closed with them. 
The. road was completed in 1823, and thence- 
forth became. the stage and mail highway be- 
tween the; river.and New. Lisbon. 

THE COMING OF THE STAGE-COACH. 

The next; few years following 1820, saw 
‘the introduction of regular stage lines into 
Columbiana County, which carried mail, pas- 
sengers and light baggage. The arrival of the 
pioneer coaches into New Lisbon on the route 
out of Pittsburg created a sensation at the coun- 
ty seat. They were drawn first by four, then 
by six horses.. According to a paper, presented 


It was given * 


saa 


by H. H. Gregg, of New Lisbon, before the 
Columbiana County Pioneer and Historical 
Association at that place in 1876, regular lines 
first began running three times a week in 1829 
—though they had run irregularly for several 
years before that date. In the Ohio Patriot, 
at New Lisbon, on May 23, 1829, the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared : 


PITTSBURG, BEAVER, NEW LISBON, CANTON 
AND WOOSTER LINE OF STAGES. 


The public are informed that a regular line of stages 
is now running from and to the above places, three times 
a week, leaving Pittsburg on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, at 3 o’clock a. m., and arriving in New 
Lisbon on the same days at 7 o’elock p, m.—Leaving 
New Lisbon on Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays, at 
3 o'clock a.m. and arriving at Wooster at 7 o'clock p, m. 
on the same day. 

Offices for the above line: 

Griffiths’, Wood street, Pittsburg; MeClure’s, Beaver; - 
Watson’s, New. Lisbon; Dewalt’s, Canton; 
Hempherly’s, Wooster. 

To facilitate the transportation of passengers arriv- 
ing in New Lisbon or Wellsville on any other than the 
regular stage days, the subscribers have procured 


GOOD CARRIAGES, HORSES AND STEADY 
DRIVERS. 


To ply daily between. Lisbon and Wellsville, 14 miles- 
from the former, at which place a 
STEAMBOAT. 

Can ordinarily be procured,’ to proceed to Prrrspure, 


STEUBENVILLE or WHEELING, in addition to: which «a 
HACK will be kept constantly at the 


STAGE OFFICE. 


Of Joun FEEHAN, of Wellsville, to accommodate those 
preterring the latter mode of conveyance to any of the 
above places. 


The proprietors of the accommodation line» just 
established pledge themselves to spare no. pains to. render: 
the situation of those who may favor them with their 
patronage both comfortable and agreeable. Fare reason- 
able, and every attention paid to BAGGAGE, but in all 
cases it must be at the risk of the owner. 


JoHN FEEHAN, . 
Davin Watson. 

N. B.—Arrangements have been made to meet the 
Middleburg and Warren stages at New Lisbon on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, which stages will leave town 
regularly every Wednesday and Sunday morning. 
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The following week another line of stages 
was advertised to run three times a week, from 
New Lisbon through Wellsville to Steuben- 
ville, carrying the mails. The stage left the 
house of M. Seydel, “Sign of the Union Hall,” 
New Lisbon, every Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 6 A. M.; arrived at the stage office 
of John M. Jenkins, Wellsville, at 9 A. M., and 
left Wellsville at 10 A. M., to arrive at Dohr- 
man’s hotel, Steubenville, at 6 P. M., the same 
day. The next yean Feehan & Watson extend- 
‘ed their stage route from Wooster to Mans- 
field, and started daily stages from Pittsburg 
as far west as Beaver. For several years, how~ 
ever, the mails were carried from New Lisbon 
north on horseback or on foot. We are told 
by a local historian that in the later ’20’s and 
in the early ’30’s, “James Vaughn carried the 
mail on foot from New Lisbon, through Salem 
to Deerfield and Palmyra, making connection 
with the stage line running from Big Beaver 
Point to Cleveland. Afterwards mails were 
carried on horseback, and where, by the increase 
of newspapers, greater quantities of mail were 
forwarded, a pack-horse was loaded, and trav- 
eled with the mail carrier.” 

In 1833 Zadock Street, of Salem, George 
Wells, of Wellsville and Orion Brossom, of 
Painesville, with several others, established a 
route from Wellsville to Fairport, on Lake 
Erie, running through New Lisbon, Salem, 
Newton Falls, Chardon and Painesville. In 
1835 still another route was established by 
Pittsburg parties, running from Wellsville to 
Cleveland via New Lisbon, Salem, Ravenna 
and Hudson. By 1836 nearly all of these were 
daily routes, and despite the bad roads bore a 
commendable reputation for promptness. 

One of these old routes still remains up to 
the present (1905), proving the claim of Lis- 
bon and Wellsville to the oldest daily mail and 
passenger route in the county. The old daily 
stage line established by Street, Wells and 
others, between Wellsville and the lake in 1833, 
still runs out over the hills from Wellsville to 
Lisbon, the “daily hack,” carrying the mails 
and. an occasional passenger, leaving Lisbon 
early in the morning and Wellsville soon after 
noon for its three hours’ trip hither and thither. 


The line has missed scarcely a day traversing 
the same route in over 70 years. 

According to Mack’s “History of Colum- 
biana County,” the following great lines of 
stages were in operation in 1835: 

Ashtabula to Wheeling—Through Jeffer- 
son, Austinburg, Morgan, Orwell, Bloomfield, 
Bristolville, Warren, Canfield, Columbiana, 
New Lisbon, Wellsville, Knoxville, Steuben- 
ville, Wellsburg, to Wheeling—143 miles. 

Beaver to Lower Sandusky—Through 
Ohioville, Foulkstown, New Lisbon, New 
Garden, Paris, Osnaburg, Canton, Massillon, 
Dalton, Wooster, Jeromesville, Mifflin, Mans- 
field, Truxville, New Haven, Lafayette, Nor- 
w  ~°, Monroeville, Lyme, York, to Lower San- 
du —199 miles. 

_ eaver to Cleveland—Through Griersburg, 
Petersburg, Poland, Boardman, Canfield, Ells- 
worth, Milton, Palmyra, Edinburg, Ravenna, 
Stow, Hudson, Twinsburg, Bedford, New- 
burgh, to Cleveland—r1o5 miles. 

In 1830 another great highway was pro- 
jected from New Lisbon though to Pittsburg, 
vit Liverpool, there to cross the river, running 
through the “Panhandle” of Virginia into 
Pennsylvania, and thence to Pittsburg by way 
of Little Washington. This would have short- 
ened the then existing mail routes to Pittsburg 
by several miles. The road was built from 
New Lisbon to the river, and Samuel E. Marks, 
then a prominent citizen on the Virginia side, 
pushed the project through to the Pennsylvania 
State line. Further than that it was never 
realized. Liverpool, as the original settlement 
of Fawcettstown had been renamed, was still 
without a post office up to that time. The town 
ship was a part of St. Clair, and the voters of 
Liverpool village were yet compelled to go to 
Calcutta to vote. In 1830 two or three citizens 
agreed to bear the expense of carrying the mail 
between the town and Wellsville, and in the 
same year the post office was reestablished, 
John Collins being appointed postmaster. The 
second postmaster, William G. Smith, finding 
that mail frequently found its way to Liverpool, 
Medina County, wrote the department at 
Washington and had the prefix “East” 
placed on the name of the office. Subsequently 
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when the village was incorporated, it took the 
name East Liverpool. 

The postal rates prior to 1845 are given as 
follows: Less than 30 miles, 6 cents; more 
than 30 and less than 100, 10 cents; 100 to 
150, 12%4 cents; 150 to 400, 1834 cents; over 
400, 25 cents. 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION. 


As the Indian and buffalo trails preceded the 
National and State highways, in blazing the 
way for civilization’s westward march, so the 
Ohio River preceded the railroads as an avenue 
of transportation for the pioneers and the pro- 
ductions of their industry and enterprise. The 
forest-covered hills, which formed the back- 
ground for the alluvial bottom lands and ver- 
dure-clad slopes, no less than the majestic 
sweep of La Belle Riviere, beckoned the picket 
lines and the advance guard of the army of 
occupation. Never was name more appropriate 
than that applied by the French, who had so 
transient a heritage in this country, to the river 
which was to furnish a highway for the com- 
merce of the new country. A more beautiful 
stream does not lave the hills and valleys of 
this vast continent of varied and enchanting 
scenery. 

During the closing decades of the Revolu- 
tionary period, and the first half of the 
past century, the Ohio bore on its bo- 
som the people who were seeking new 
homes and broader opportunities of the 
then Western frontier, and a little later, 
back again to the older settlements, by 
the same avenue of transportation, were car- 
ried the products of the virgin soil. Then, when 
the great forests and mines of Western Penn- 
sylvania came to be developed, millions on 
millions of feet of timber and sawed lumber, 
and great fleets of coal were floated down to 
the growing markets of the South and South- 
west, impelled only by the increasing currents 
supplied to the noble river by the perennial 
freshets from the mountain streams. The great 
forests became well nigh exhausted; but the 
coal, from the old fields of the Keystone State, 
in ever increasing yields, are yet transported by 


* 


river and rail, in quantities up into the scores of 
millions of bushels yearly, to lower river ports 
and distant railway points. 

Thé fine floating palaces which navigated 
the Ohio up to the middle of the 1gth century 
are almost things of the past, especially on the 
upper waters. The “Granite States,” the 
“Buckeye States,” the “Alleghenys,” the ““Win- 
chesters,” the “Diurnals,’’ and many other fine 


‘steamers of their class, which for so long car- 


ried the animate and inanimate freight of the 
river thoroughfare before the railroads bid for 
speedier if not cheaper and on the whole safer 
transportation, have few successors. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


Prior to the use of steam power for navi- 
gation on the Ohio, covered keel-boats were 
used to transport freight along the river, pro- 
pelled up-stream by poles, drifting down-stream 
with the current. The boat or barge was 
roughly constructed, and varied from 75 to 
100 feet in length. It would carry from 60 to 
100 tons, with a sort of rude cabin in the stern 
for female passengers. The boat usually car- 
ried a sail for use when the wind was favor- 
able, and at times one or two boatmen trudged 
along the bank, hauling the craft with a rope. 
The first steamboat which descended the river 
was the “Orleans,” a vessel of 400 tons, built 
at Elizabethtown, near Pittsburg, in 1811, un- 
der the personal supervision of Robert Fulton,. 
the cost exceeding $50,000. In October of that 
year the little steamer started from Pittsburg 
for New Orleans. -It was, in the language of 
an old writer, “a joy and wonder to the inhabit- 
ants of the river townships, who saw it pass on 
its first voyage.” It never returned, however, 
having insufficient power for the long journey 
against the current, and finally struck a snag 
and sank at Baton Route,'in 1814. For three 
years, no attempts was made to bring a steamer 
up the Ohio; but in 1814 the “Enterprise” was 
built at Redstone, now Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and chartered by the government to 
carry military stores to New Orleans, arriving 
there in time to take parf in the battle on Janu- 
ary 8th of the next year. And during June, 
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AND REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS. 


1815, the “Enterprise” arrived on the Upper 
Ohio on her return trip to Pittsburg. It is re- 
lated that when the little stern-wheeler put in at 
the Wellsville wharf the entire population of 
the town turned out, astounded, hardly be- 
heving it possible that a steamboat could make 
her way up-stream all the way from New 
Orleans. 

__ Nearly every town now had its boat-build- 
ing yard. Wellsville was one of the first in the 
field, Robert Skillinger in 1815, establishing a 
small dock for the buibding of flatboats. In 
1817 he laid the hull for the steamer “Robert 
Thompson,” and boat-building became an im- 
portant industry. In 1820 at Steubenville, the 
steamer “Bazaleel Weils’” was  built—the 
“Thompson” and the “Wells” being the earliest 
steamers built on this section of the river. By 
the beginning of the year 1832, however, there 
had been built for the river trade a total of 348 
steamers, of which 198 were then running.* 
The business grew so rapidly that the river 
towns along the Ohio were converted in 10 
years’ time into busy shipping centers. 


DAYS OF THE RIVER TRADERS. 


Dozens of the business men of these com- 
munities became river traders, making from 
two to four trips a year from the Upper Ohio 
to New Orleans, selling and buying merchan- 
dise. They endured great hardships during 
the cold winters, were frequently caught in the 
ice jam for days or even weeks, and considered 
the ordeal of being forced by low water to walk 
all or part of the way home from Cincinnati no 
extraordinary experience. They were the fore- 
runners of the commercial age of the West. 

Wellsville and Liverpool had their share of 
these adventurous spirits. Theif visits to the 
home town were irregular, and at times they 
would disappear for two or three years, to re- 
appear unexpectedly. Merchants became ac- 
customed to taking yearly trips to Cincinnati, 
or Louisville, of St. Louis, or even through to 
Memphis and New Orleans. Many of them 
thus became fascinated with the life and be- 
came rivermen to the end of their days. The 
rivermen of the Upper Ohio “flocked together” 


*Mack, “History of Columbiana County.” 
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at Wheeling, at Steubenville, at Wellsville, at 
Liverpool, and at Georgetown, Pennsylvania, 
just east of the Pennsylvania State line, and 
about six miles from old Liverpool town. 
Georgetown to this day remains headquarters 
for a number of the families and descendants 
of retired rivermen. Wellsville, on ‘account 
of its excellent natural harbor, became a cen- 
ter. James Wells, son of Alexander Wells, 
founder of the town, followed the river for 
years. William Bottenburg was one of the 
pioneers. Gen. J. W. Reilly, afterwards one 
of the most famous lawyers at the Columbiana 
County bar, in his early days clerked on a 
steamboat. . Josiah Thompson, whose father, 
William Thompson, at that time kept a store 
in Calcutta, and who was himself in later 
years one of East Liverpool's famous mer- 
chants, traded at down-river ports during the 
year following 1830. 

The conditions during these early days are 
described by William G. Smith, deceased, of 
East Liverpool—who was among those who 
early interested themselves in river transpor- 
tation at that town—in his “Reminiscences of 
Fawcettstown” (now East Liverpool), pub- 
lished in the East Liverpool Tribune in 1888. 

“The town was in 1826 the most forlorn 
of any located along the Ohio river. There was 
not a landing in front of the town for steam- 
boats except when the river was high. The 
river had increased its width from bank to 
bank one-third since the first settlement, leav- 
ing a wide beach covered with boulders and 
rocks, so that the water was shoal in front of 
the town. I purchased a log house with two 
lots adjoining at Second and Union streets, 
and moved my store there (although it was at 
the extreme east end of the town), because 
the ferry was kept there and it was the only 
road to the river that a wagon could ascend and 
descend. The ferry road was simply exca- 
vated in the sand and clay bank, and every 
freshet washed it away, so a landing had to 
be built with timber and boulders from the 
beach. That was a very small commencement 
yet, strange to say, it was sufficiently large to 
create a jealously in a portion of the population 
that caused some trouble. The place at that 
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time contained ahout 18 families, ten of whom 
were freeholders and the balance renters, the 
population may have reached one hundred. 
* * * * From Washington street west 
the people wished Market street to be the cen- 
ter of business, and fearing that I was going 
to draw the business to the upper end of town, 
a few of them clubbed together and bought an 
old ferry flat, and started an opposition ferry 
at the foot of Market street, in charge of 
“King” Smith. He had a small tug in court 
about license, run the ferry a month or two, 
and quit the unprofitable enterprise. 

“In 1821 I made my first trip, with a small 
venture, on the river in company with (as he 
was familiarly known and spoken of) ‘Old 
Father Bottenburg,’ and his son Levi, both 
of whom have stepped behind the curtain and 
left the stage forever. That trip extended no 
further south than Memphis, Tennessee, where 
we sold our boat and remaining stock of pro- 
duce to a merchant, a son of General Winches- 
ter, who was somewhat notorious for having 
been defeated by the Indians. Memphis was 
new at that time, and contained but two stores 
and a few groceries (so-called), but the ‘gro- 
ceries’ on sale were mostly of the liquid kind, 
and much of it was carried away in vessels 
somewhat similar to the skin bottles used by 
the astern nations, --* .* .* 
Hanulton farm, on the Virginia side of the 
river (nearly opposite Walkers), lived a man 
named Greathouse, who was one of the first 
pioneers on that side of the river, having set- 
tled there when Indians were troublesome. 
The lands of himself and sons bordered the 
Ohio river. The writer was in the habit of 
passing them, annually, from 1821 to 1829, 
and one winter, with a produce boat was 
caught in the frozen river opposite the old 
pioneer’s lands; we had to remain there a num- 
ber of weeks ice-bound, and every night could 
hear packs of wolves howling through the 
thick forests owned by the stalwart sons of the 
old pioneer (he had passed away).” 


BOAT-BUILDING AN INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Smith continued to trade with lower 
river ports from Liverpool during the °30’s 


Above the 


and in 1830 built the wharf and steamboat 
landing at the foot of Union street, and near 
it a warehouse, which was destroyed by the 
flood of 1832, but was rebuilt a year later. In 
1830, too, a steam sawmill was built by An- 
thony Kearns, William G. Smith, John Hill 
and William Scott at the western end of Sec- 
ond street, and near there Abel Coffin started 
a boat-yard a year, or two later. Here he built 
two steamboats, the “Olive” and the “De- 
Kalb,’ which ran on the lower rivers. George 
D. McKinnon, with Abraham Davidson, es- 
tablished a boat-yard nearby and built many 
flat-boats. Coffin lived above the town on the 
land afterward occupied by the Harker Pot- 
tery Company, and near his home he estab- 
lished a small boat-yard later in the ’30’s— 
about 1835 and built the steamer “Liver- 
pool,” owned by the residents of the town. In 
that day Columbiana county was the second 
county in the State in the production of wheat, 
and, since securing a wharf and steamer land- 
ing, Liverpool had become the shipping point 
for a large amount of flour, manufactured in 
mills along the three forks of the Little Beaver 
that had hitherto been wagoned either to 
Smith’s Ferry or Wellsville for loading by 
river. 

The stock to build the “Liverpool” was sub- 
scribed by a dozen or more Liverpool men. It 
was stipulated that as soon as the first steamer 
was completed and became a dividend-earner, 
a second should be built, and the two boats 
should form a daily line between Pittsburg and 
Wheeling, meeting at Liverpool and making 
the town the half-way point and headquarters 
of the company. It was hoped to procure a 
line of stage coaches from the north to meet 
and exchange passengers with the boats at 
Liverpool. When the “Liverpool Company” 
was inaugurated, Capt. Richard Huston, a 
stockholder, was appointed to supervise her 
construction at Coffin’s new yard above the 
town. The pine lumber brought from Pitts- 
burg for her cabin, while being kiln dried, was 
burned and a second lot had to be vurchased. 
The steamer was finally completed, however, 
and launched with great ceremony. By a vote 
of the company, Captain Huston was made her 
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commander. She was run for a time between 
Pittsburg and Wheeling; then, through the in- 
fluence of two or three of the company, she was 
loaded at Wheeling for the Arkansas River. 
Then she was run between Little Rock and 
New Orleans for a couple of years, and finally 
sank, a total loss. She never paid a dividend 
to her owners. Captain Huston for many years 
built flatboats in East Liverpool, building as 
many as 26 in one season. He was the father 
of the Misses Euphemia and Martha Huston, 
for many years connected with the East Liver- 
pool public schools. John S. Blakely & Com- 
pany built the original Broadway wharf in the 
early ’50’s. 

At Wellsville, in 1835, 20 years after Rob- 
ert Skillinger had begun to build flatboats there 
Robert and David Ralstan, brothers, established 
a boat-yard and begun the building of more 
pretentious craft. In 1841-42 they built a 
large side-wheel steamer for James [*armer, 
of Salineville, Andrew Bunting and _ other 
Wellsville people. Mr. Farmer, who was then 
a prosperous merchant and had done much river 
trading, conducted his business with St. Louis 
and points as far South at New Orleans, with 
this steamer for a number of years. Philip F. 
Geisse built the engines for her, and supplied 
the boilers and all machinery at his shop in 
Wellsville. A little later the same parties built 
and equipped the river packet “Union,” which 
made its first trip from Pittsburg to New Or- 
leans in 1843. In the ’4o’s and early ’50’s Mr. 
Geisse built many ferry-boats, most of which 
were for traffic on the Mississippi. 


MERIDIAN DAYS OF THE PORT OF WELLSVILLE. 


Those halcyon days of river transportation 
were great days for the river towns. The 
height of river prosperity was enjoyed by 
Wellsville between 1832 and 1842, during 
which period the town controlled a large share 
of the river business of 15 Ohio counties, in- 
cluding the Western Reserve, with its import- 
ant cheese trade. It was the chief port between 
Pittsburg and Steubenville. Mack’s history 
says that from 1830 to 1845 over 50,000 bar- 
rels of flour were shipped annually from Wells- 


ville by river. As many as 150 teams frequent- 
ly arrived in Wellsville in one day from the in- 
terior, waited their turn to discharge their 
freight for the river, and reloaded with mer- 
candise for points north. 

Not a few of the older people still living in 
Wellsville after the beginning of the new: cen- 
tury remembered the big boats that plied from 
the middle of the ’30’s to 1855. On the Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati line were the “Cincinnati,” 


Capt. William Kountz; the old ‘Buckeye 
State,’ Captain Beltzhoover; the ‘“Philadel- 
phia,” “Allegheny,” “Brilliant,” “Pittsburg,” 


and “Clipper.” These each made a round trip 
a week between Pittsburg and Cincinnati, and 
as a result of this schedule, one boat passed 
down stream and one up-stream. each, , day. 
Those were the meridian days for the river 
steamboat trade. A few years later, when the 
railroad had been completed along the river and. 
to Pittsburg, this fine line of packets was trans-- 
ferred to the “lower river” trade. The Pitts- 
burg and Wheeling line of steamers, however, 
which for many years consisted of the ‘“Win- 
chester” and the “Diurnal”—one passing each 
way each day—continued on the “upper river” 
trade until in the ’60’s. The “James Nelson,”’ 
Cayit. James Moore of Wellsville, was also, ;in 
the Pittsburg and Wheeling trade for some 
years. Asa Shepherd and Samuel Stevenson 
(both of Wellsville) were captain and first en- 
gineer respectively. After the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg Railroad had been completed from 
Cleveland to the river, in 1852, and, until the 
“river division” of the Cleveland & Pittsburg 
had been extended east and south to Pittsburg 
and to Wheeling, the “Forest City” and a sister 
boat made each a round trip daily, the one be- 
tween Wellsville and Pittsburg, the, other he- 
tween Wellsville and Wheeling, connecting 
with passengers and frieght with the trains at 
Wellsville. The “Forest City” was commanded 
by Capt. Austin Murdock, of Wellsville, and 
Samuel Stevenson was engineer. After the 
railroad had been built through to the up-river 
and down-river ports, the “Forest City,”. which 
was owned chiefly by Wellsville men, was 
transferred to the Louisville and St. Louis 
trade. 
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FOR SLACK-WATER NAVIGATION. 


Not all the classes of traffic withdrew from 
the river when the railroad skirted its shores, 
however. Coal and lumber, as well as great 
cargoes of iron products billed for points far 
south, made the river an important factor in 
the transportation interests of the West. And 
for 20 years before the opening of the new cen- 
tury the great river interests clamored for leg- 
islation by the government to carry out the Ohio 
slackwater, improvements and give the stream 
a nine-foot stage ‘the year round. As the raft- 
ing of lumber declined with the devastation of 
the forests at the headwaters and along the trib- 
utary streams, the shipping of coal by river de- 
veloped into huge proportions. Coal was not 
always towed down the Ohio from the great 
black diamond markets at the headwaters in 
fleets of boats and barges by the steam tow- 
boats of later years. During the middle of the 
1gth century, each early spring or June rise ‘n 
the river was the signal for the opening of the 
coal-boating season, when a gang of a dozen or 
20 men would man a pair of coal boats, lashed 
together, each carrying 25,000 to 30,000 bush- 
els, and float their cargoes down the swollen 
stream to the lower ports, guided by ponderous 
oars at the bow and stern. Rafting of timber 
in the log-and sawed lumber from the. timber 
regions of the Alleghany Mountains was done 
in the same manner, one great raft, made up 
of six to a dozen “creek rafts” boomed to- 
gether, often containing more than 1,000,000 
cubic feet of lumber. 

But where one of these rafts was run down 
the Ohio to lower ports in 1905, 50 were 
marketed in ‘the same way in 1850-60, so near- 
ly exhausted did the timber supply in the great 
Western Pennsylvania region become. Of 
coal, however, over 50,000,000 bushels per 
annum were being shipped out of Pittsburg 
harbor alone at the beginning of the century, 
for Southern ports, and this was practically all 
sent out during the freshets, three or four times 
in a year, owing to the absence of a sufficient 
stage of water at other times. One rise in the 
river would sometimes carry south 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 bushels of Pittsburg fuel. In 


1903 the largest tow-boat on the upper rivers, 
the “Sprague,” was launched at Pittsburg, and 
towed south on one trip over 1,000,000 
bushels. 

These coal interests raised the greatest 
clamor for slack-water improvements during 
the ’go0’s, but, though the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the entire Ohio Valley took up the cry 
of “A nine-foot stage to Cairo,” Congress was 
slow to-act. The appropriations were miserly 
and the work crawled forward in a discourag- 
ing manner. From 1895 to 1905 the progres- 
sive men in the river cities conducted the rivers 
and horbors committee on junketing tours 
down the stream from Pittsburg every two or 
three years, and Congressmen R. W. Tayler, 
of Ohio, and B. B. Dovener, of West Virginia, 
were particularly urgent in their appeals that 
the river cities be given relief from railroad 
freight discrimination by slack-water naviga- 
tion. The dam and locks at Merill’s, in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, were opened in 1904, 
and the same year a substantial appropriation 
was made by Congress for the work on Lock 
No. -7, just east of the Pennsylvania State line, 
and No. 8, between Walker's and East Liver- 
pool, which, it was promised, would give East 
Liverpool an ample harbor by 1908. 


RIVER FLOODS AND DISASTERS. 


The history of the old Ohio River from the 
days of the first settlements along her banks 
includes, as well, a story of disaster by flood 
and by accident. The freshets, which came as 
a rule in the spring of the year, when the snows 
of the mountains melted and swelled the vol- 
ume of the stream until it overflowed its banks, 
resulted, as the valley became more thickly 
populated, in greater and greater damage 
yearly, first to crops and homes, then to the 
manufacturing and shipping interests. Toward 
the close of the century, when the coal interests 
assembled millions of bushels of fuel in fleets 
in Pittsburg harbor during the “low water” 
season, awaiting a rise to carry it to the South- 
ern market, a sudden freshet always meant 


wrecked tow-boats and thousands of dollars’ 
loss in sunken coal. 
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The first disastrous flood in the memory of | of the waves from her wheel, fired on her with 
the old rivermen was that of 1832. The great shotguns at many points between East Liver- 
flood of 1852, the next remarkable high water, pool and Steubenville, and the pilot house of 
established the record for nearly half a century. | the steamer was riddled with bullets. Organ- 
All the river towns were inundated to a greater | ized relief soon followed, committees being ap- 
or less extent, and Wellsville and East Liver- | pointed at Pittsburg, East Liverpool, Steuben- 
pool suffered proportionately. The little pot- | ville and points further down the river, and 
teries which had been established along the | within a few davs a relief boat was started out, 
river at East Liverpool only a few years before | in charge of Rev. FE. R. Donahoo, pastor, of 
were almost floated away. Houses, great rafts | the West End Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
of lumber and acres of tangled debris swept | burg, with provisions for the unfortunate. 
down on the swollen current, and chickens and Other severe freshets caused suffering in 
even cattle and persons were rescued in mid- | 1891 and in 1902. But the record of 1884 re- 
stream. Another great freshet occurred in | mained the high mark up to 1905. The only 
1865, but the flood of ’52 held the record until | authentic record kept during all these years on 
1884, when the Ohio reached a height beyond | the upper river is at Pittsburg—where, in 1905, 
the memory of the oldest settler. The high | the flood of ’52 still remained the high mark— 
point was reached on February 7th. The low- | though the waters in ’84 reached a greater 
lands were under water for miles, and the suf- | height at Columbiana County points, owing to 
fering at Wellsville and East Liverpool was | the freshets below Pittsburg. The marks at 
great in the lower portions of the two cities, | Pittsburg are as follows: 
which had been built up since the ’50’s.  Fac- 


tories and mills were completely shut down; Rept ealy: Dk ree iy aoe J core 35 feet 
pumps at the water-works were stopped and the iL Sees Shirin 368) bas i a 
towns, nearly surrounded by water, experienced | pejrua An Ie Po. ee ee ages 
the novelty of a water famine. Buildings of Bea 6 rece) SNOZIOT Ck Jurala dane agent 
every description floated past, and the damage | February 18, 1801 .......c.0-cecescecceeeecs 31.3 feet 
sustammed by citizens of Columbiana County | March 2, 1902 ............0scseer- cide. se egaaefeet 
iene ran imto. te hundreds of thousands Of | January 23,°1004 .....c. ccc ccscs esc sseiecneevcs 30. feet 
dollars. For the first time since its construc- 

tion, all trains between Pittsburg and Wells-. BURNING OF THE “WINCHESTER.” 

ville on the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad 

suspended business for nearly a week, and the While the decadence of the river as a means 


river towns were completely cut off from mail | of travel was very marked during the last half 
or telegraph communication. The Cleveland | of the old century, at least two steamboat disas- 
& Pittsburg tracks were covered almost the en- | ters occurred within that time which brought 
tire distance between the eastern end of East | sorrow to many families in Columbiana Coun- 


Liverpool and upper Wellsville. For years | ty, and are remembered as among the most 
after, the “high water mark” of 1884 was | appalling local incidents of the century. 

painted on the corners of brick buildings in The first of these was the burning of the 
the flooded districts of both cities. ‘\Winchester,”’ in the spring of 1867. It was 


With the subsiding waters, came the cry of | a brand-new steamer, built to take the place in 
hunger all along the river. While yet the | the upper and lower river trade of the old 
waters were in the lowland districts, a little | steamer of the same name. The old “Win- 
relief boat was sent out by the people of Pitts- | chester’ and “Diurnal” had run in the ’4o’s and 
burg, and ran down on the bosom of the flood. | ’50’s as a daily line between Pittsburg and 
People in the flooded districts. living in the | Wheeling. But the new “Winchester” was 
upper stories of their homes, knowing not the | about to be put in the Pittsburg and Cincinnatt 
purpose of the little craft and fearing the wash ! trade. It was commanded by Capt. Asa Shep- 
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herd, of Wellsville, who was one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the steamer. Capt. Dan Moore 
and Capt. A. G. Murdock, both of Wellsville, 
were also financially interested in the boat. 
Captain Shepherd’s widow, who was a daugh- 
ter of the late Judge J. A. Riddle, still lives in 
Wellsville. The new ‘‘Winchester” was on her 
return from her first trip to Cincinnati, and had 
a large list of passengers, besides heavy con- 
signments of freight. It was near midnight. 
She had just passed East Liverpool, and was 
nearing Babb’s Island, when she took fire and 
burned like tinder. The pilot headed in to the 
West. Virginia shore, the bow of the steamer 
striking the bank (the water was high), while 
her stern swung out into the swollen stream. 
Passengers were aroused from their berths, 
and rushed wildly from their staterooms in 
their night robes. The fire had made the great- 
est headway in the forward part of the steamer, 
and panic-stricken passengers—-men, women 
and children—jumped overboard from decks 
and gunwales, and were carried by the currents 
either under the burning boat or down the 
stream. The steamer burned to the water’s 
edge, and about 20 persons were drowned 
while the boat’s prow was resting where it had 
been run up on shore. 


THE “SCIOTO” DISASTER. 


The second of these disasters was the sink- 
ing of the little excursion steamer “Scioto.” 
which was a more notable event, because of the 
large number of deaths of Columbiana county 
people. A large majority of these were from 
East Liverpool and Wellsville. 

The account of this disaster, as given by an 
eye witness, John H. Burgess, who was still 
living in 1905, and who was at the time mayor 
of East Liverpool, will be found interesting. 
It was published in a late holiday edition of 
the East Liverpool Review, and is as follows: 

“Tt was at about 8:30 in the evening on 
July 4, 1882, that the ‘Scioto,’ carrying more 
than 400 East Liverpool men, women and chil- 
dren, was crashed into by the steamer ‘John 
Lomas’ at Mingo, resulting in the sinking of 
the ‘Scioto’ and the death of about 75 people, 


46 of whom were from East Liverpool, Wells- 
ville and vicinity. Mayor Burgess was a pas- 
senger on the ill-fated steamer and was the last 
man to leave her. 

“Mr. Burgess remembers almost every feat- 
ure of the horror, and tells the story: 

“<The “Scioto” left East Liverpool early 
in the morning for Moundsville, carrying a 
crowd of excursionists, who spent the afternoon 
viewing the West Virginia Penitentiary. We 
left on the return trip long before dark, and the 
shades of night had only begun to fall when the 
boats came together. It seems that on that day 
a new code of signals had been given the pilots 
on the river, and the man at the wheel on our 
boat either having forgotten them or never 
having been instructed, caused the disaster. We 
were passing Mingo when the “John Lomas” 
hove in sight. The pilot of the latter boat, 
taking it for granted that our pilot was ac- 
quainted with the signals, acted accordingly, 
and as a result the boats struck. The “Lomas” 
was scarcely marked, but a huge hole was torn 
in the bow of the “Scioto,” and it was not long 
until she started to the bottom. 

“*T stood-at the front end of the cabin and 
for many minutes helped women and children 
through the ceiling to the hurricane deck. A 
number of men had lost their senses, and in 
their eagerness to get away tried to get past the 
helpless ones, and I was compelled to hold them 
back at the point of a revolver. All of the 
rescued people were taken aboard the “John 
Lomas” or were picked up by men m skiffs, 
and then taken to the shore. Every death in 
connection with this horror, was sad enough, 
but the drowning of the Captain’s boy appealed 
to me more than any of them. Captain Thomas 
was a man who loved his family and idolized 
his boy. 

“ “After every living soul had been safely 
landed on the bank, word was sent to Wells- 
ville and East Liverpool, and in a short time 
Superintendent Phil. Bruner ordered a train 
of seven passenger coaches to the scene. Many 
of the survivors took the train for their respect- 
ive homes, but there were few of those who had 
relatives or dear friends among the missing 
who did not remain and help in the grewsome 
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search for their bodies. For several days 
searching parties dragged the river as far down 
as Moundsville, and eventually every body that 
was known to be missing was found. The City 
Council of East Liverpool and also of Wells- 
ville, instructed me to spare no money in re- 
covering the bodies. One of the councilmen 
at that time was Col. J. N. Taylor, and the 
morning after the disaster he told me to spend 


whatever money was necessary and he would. 


stand personally lable for it. Thomas H. 
Silver, of Wellsville, gave me the same in- 
structions, and both backed me in my every 
move.’” 

The names of the dead as recorded in an 
issue of the Saturday Review, under the date 
of July 11, 1882, were as follows: 

John Tomlinson, aged 28, a potter and na- 
tive of East Liverpool; died while endeavoring 
to save others. 

Lincoln Wright, 19, son of Wilson Wright, 
East Liverpool. 

Michael Emmerling and wife, 27 years. 

Stephen Kent, a native of England. 

William Woods, 16, East Liverpool. 

George:C. Thompson, 22, St. Clair town- 
ship. His funeral on the Sunday following 
the disaster was one of the largest that ever 
occurred in the county. 


Ben. E. Stebbins, 22, son of Dr. E. S. Steb- |. 


bins, East Liverpool. 

John Grounds, 20, son of Samuel Grounds. 

Carrie Beardmore, 26, and Lincoln, 16, 
children of William Beardmore, East Liver- 
pool. 

Wilson Paul, 30, East Liverpool. 

Thomas Beardmore, 19, and Harry Beard- 
more, 16, sons of Joseph Beardmore. 

John F. Christy, 34, East Liverpool. 

Eugene Farmer, 24, son of L. R. Farmer, 
East Liverpool. 

Emma Maria Booth, 16, daughter of Adam 
Booth, East Liverpool. 

David Freed, 28, East Liverpool. 

Joseph Rahmann, 14, son of Mrs. J. Bailey, 
East Liverpool. 

Evan P. Burke, 33, son of John Burke, 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 

Albert Snow, 20, East Liverpool. 


Willie Ewing, 10, son of Court Ewing, 
Wellsville. 

George Pinkerton, 16, son of Engineer 
Pinkerton, Wellsville. 

Denver Shannon, 21, Wellsville. 

_ Stewart Pipes, 13, son of William Pipes, 
Wellsville. 

Sarah Kiddey, 16, daughter of Charles 
Kiddey,, Wellsville. 

David Fogo, 24, son 
Wellsville. 

Charles Leath, 15, Wellsville. 

Charles C. Davidson, 13, son of Kenneth 
F. Davidson, Wellsville. 

Columbus B. Armstrong, 42, Wellsville; - 
met death while saving others, as he had been 
seen at least twice on shore. 

Lou F. Harper, 18, son of D. H. Harper, 
Wellsville. 

Augustus: Redman, 15, son of John Red- 
man, Wellsville.. 

Samuel Hunter, Jr, 17, Wellsville. 

John P. Marsh, 23, son of Sidney Marsh, 
Wellsville. 

Arthur E. Hoagland, son of W. P. Hoag- 
land, Wellsville. 

John C. Stevenson, 18, son of Samuel 
Stevenson, Wellsville. 

Wesley Cross, 24, Wellsville. 

Henry A. Hayes, East Liverpool. 

Morris Dannaher, 25, Wellsville. 

Joseph H. O’Connor, 17, son of Michael 
O’Connor, Wellsville. 

E. P. Smith, 47, and his three children, 
Ellis, 14; Frank, 8, and Lottie, 6; Wellsville. 

Flora Culp, 18, Wellsville. 

Belle Brandon, 17, daughter of Thomas 
Brandon, Wellsville. 

Henry Marker, 23, son of W. H. Marker, 
Hancock County, West Virginia. 

John Prosser, 17, son of William Prosser, 
Hancock County, West Virginia. 


of Wallace Fogo, 


THE SANDY AND BEAVER CANAL, 


The Sandy and Beaver Canal Company 
was incorporated March 9, 1830, but work on 
the improvement was not commenced until 
November 24, 1834. Elderkin Potter, a 
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prominent lawyer of New Lisbon, with his 


-own hands performed the ceremony of “break- - 


ing ground” for the enterprise, near the old 
Hughes furnace, in the presence of a large con- 
‘course of people, who had assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony, after which he made an 
address to the multitude present, in which he 
set forth in glowing terms, the great future of 
New Lisbon and Columbiana County, which 
would grow out of the canal project. The 
-canal extended from the mouth of the Little 
Beaver, on the Ohio River, to Bolivar, on the 
Ohio Canal, following Little Beaver and the 
middle fork of the same to New Lisbon, thence 
-crossing to a point near the head waters of the 
west fork, following that several miles, and 
then crossing the watershed to the upper waters 
of the branch of the Sandy, thence with the 
course of that stream to where it flows into 
‘the Tuscarawas River, and there connecting 
with the Ohio Canal, thereby securing canal 
‘connections with Portsmouth and the interme- 
diate points to the south, and Cleveland and in- 
‘termediate points to the north. In following 
‘the streams and crossing ridges the canal had 
‘many curves which increased its length. The 
distance between its terminal points was about 
.45 miles on a straight line, while the canal was 
‘over 60 miles long. 

After the first breaking of the ground in 
1834, the work of construction was prosecuted 
with vigor until the financial panic of 1837 
caused a suspension of the work, and it was 
not completed until 1846, the first boat from 
the East, under command of Captain Dunn, 
‘reaching New Lisbon on October 26th of that 
‘year. The arrival was hailed with great re- 
joincing, a jubilee meeting was held at Hanna’s 
warehouse, at which New Lisbon’s most elo- 
‘quent attorney made a speech on behalf of the 
citizens, to which Dr. Leonard Hanna gave 
an earnest response on behalf of the directors 
of the canal corporation. The day’s celebration 
‘closed with an exhibition of fireworks, and a 
supper and ball at the Watson House. 

One of the many packets which traversed 
the canal between New Lisbon and the river 
was the “David Begges,’”’ commanded by Capt. 
‘George Ramsey. The east end of the canal, 


from New Lisbon to the Ohio River, was kept 
up and used for some years, or until 1852, but 
the middle division, from New Lisbon to Min- 
erva, was used only a very short time. The 
Sandy and Beaver Canal was one of those 
public improvements which, during its con- 
struction and for some years thereafter, distrib- 
uted capital, gave employment to many work- 
men at good prices, furnished a market for the 
products of the fruitful farms along its course, 
stimulated the spirit of enterprise, increased 
the value of real estate along its entire length 


| and for quite a distance on either side, and in 


many ways was a factor in the development 
and progress of the country; but its early fail- 
ure was a disastrous blow to New Lisbon. Sev- 
eral of its most enterprising citizens moved to 
other fields of labor, and expended their wealth 
and energy in other cities, and the construction 
of the Ohio & Pennsylvania Railroad, after- 
wards known as the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago, about 1852, along the northern border 
and the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad about 
the same time along the southern border of the 
county, left the village between them without 
any direct communication with other places of 
importance except by means of the common 
public roads, so that, except for the several 
terms of court, the county fair and such other 
events as occasionally attracted the people from 
the surrounding country and neighboring towns 
a state of lethargy prevailed in the village for 
a number of years. 


EARLY RAILROAD PROJECTS. 


The canal came too late to be a paying pro- 
ject or to accomplish great things in the de- 
velopment of the county, though, strange as it 
many seem, it was built during the period when 
the first struggling railroad projects in the same 
territory were denied encouragement and died 
a lingering death, only to rise again on the 
completion of the canal and supersede it. The 
first of the railroad projects to take definite 
shape was the Erie & Ohio, to connect the lake 
with the river. The company was granted a 
charter by act of the Ohio Legislature, Janu- 
ray 26, 1832, the announced purpose being 
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“to extend from a point between the west line 
of Geauga County and the east line of Ashta- 
bula, through Trumbull County, and to  ter- 
minate at such point on the Ohio River in Co- 
lumbiana County as the directors should de- 
termine.” The capital stock was placed at 
$1,000,000. Local feeling over the location 
of the southern end of the route became strong. 
The projectors held a number of meetings dur- 
ing 1834 and 1835. One was held in Salem. 
Gen. William Blackburn was chairman and Na- 
than Hunt, secretary. John Campbell and 
Zadok Street were among the actual partici- 
pants in the meeting, a report of which was 
published in the New Lisbon paper. Two sur- 
veys finally developed—one running from Fair- 
port, Lake County, through Painesville and 
Salem to Wellsville, foliowing the general route 
then traveled by the daily line of stages, which 
had been established between Fairport and 
Wellsville in 1833; the rival line starting fur- 
ther east, at Ashtabula, in Ashtabula County, 
and running through Warren to East Liver- 
pol. A convention was called to meet in Salem 
early in 1836. Both routes had their advocates. 
Aaron Brawdy, Sanford C. Hill and William 
G. Smith represented East Liverpool at the 
meeting. The advocates of the Painesville- 
Wellsville route out-voted the Ashtabula-East 
Liverpool faction in the convention, however, 
and the delegates who favored the eastern rouie 


Among the early incorporations of railroad compa- 
nies in Ohio were the following, which were to penetrate 
Columbiana county: 

Erie & Ohio, 1832, from Geauga or Ashtabula 
County to Ohio River. 

Pennsylvania & Ohio, 1832, Pittsburg to Massillon, 
via Little Beaver Creek, New Lisbon and Canton. 

Yellow Creek, Carrollton & Zoar, 1834-35, from 
mouth of Big Yellow Creek, through Carrollton to Zoar, 
on Ohio and Beaver Canal. 

Ashtabula, Warren & East Liverpool, Cleveland & 
Pittsburg, Wellsville & Fairport, Steubenville & Ohio, 
and Ohio, Indiana & Pennsylvania, all in 1836. 

Wellsville & Pittsburg (eastern division of Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg), 1847. 

Wellsville, Millersburg & Mount Vernon, and Steu- 
benville & Indiana (“Panhandle” route), both in 1848. 

Steubenville & Wellsville (river division of Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg), 1850. 


withdrew in a body to their hotel, agreeing to 
call a convention for a later date, to meet in 
Warren. That convention was held during 
the summer of 1836, and as a result of the split 
over routes the Legislature the same year 
granted two charters, one for the Wellsville 
& Fairport Railroad; the other for the Ashta- 
bula, Warren & East Liverpool Railroad. 

It was an accepted fact that but one of the 
two projects could succeed, and the feeling he- 
tween the different sections of the community 
became very bitter. The points on the lake 
were about equal in strength. Warren was a 
stronger business community than Salem, but 
Wellsville was far in advance of East Liverpool 
in business men and available capital, and hada 
wide-spread reputation as a shipping point. 
New Lisbon was touched by the Painesville- 
Wellsville survey, following the line of the: 
mail route then established; but New Lisbon 
was canal-mad, the ground having been broken 
at that place in 1834 for the Sandy and Beaver 
Canal. And the county seat discouraged the 
railroad proposition as tending to injure the 
business of the canal. 

It was the great panic of 1837 that brought 
to grief both these early railroad schemes. 
Meetings were held in Wellsville, and stock 
subscribed there and: at Painesville; but dis- 
putes over the route discouraged the project. 
A more determined effort was made to build 
over the Ashtabula-East Liverpool route, the 
survey for which followed what was known as 
“California Hollow” into East Liverpool, 
reaching the town by what is now West Mar- 
ket street, through the property then owned 
by Basil Simms. East Liverpool men bore the 
expense of these preliminaries. The Progres- 
sive spirit of these old heroes of the ’30’s can 
be better understood when it is recalled that the 
railroad in that year, 1836, was barely four 
years old; that Colonel Robert Stevens had 
built his Camden & Amboy Railroad in New 
Jersey only in 1832, and that the pioneer roads 
of Pennsylvania were then building into Pitts- 
burg. 

After the company was incorporated, a 
meeting was held at Warren, and General Per- 
kins, of Warren, was elected president. The 
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incorporators included David Todd (afterward 
Governor), and Senator Crowell, of Warren; 
Colonel Hubbard, of Ashtabula; John Dixon, 
of Columbiana; Aaron Brawdy, Sanford C. 
Hill, John Patrick and William G. Smith, of 
East Liverpool. Patrick had been an itinerant 
preacher, but displayed in this enterprise some 
of the genius of the latter-day promoter. The 
directors were authorized to open books at dif- 
ferent points for stock subscriptions. Patrick 
was sent to New York; Smith to Pittsburg. 
Gen. William Robinson, a wealthy man of Al- 
legheny ; George A. Cook, a Pittsburg banker ; 
James Blakely and others in East Liverpool 
subscribed liberally to the stock, an addition of 
town lots in East Liverpool being laid out east 
of Broadway, and the newly plotted land 
offered as a sort of bonus on the stock. Rob- 


inson and Cook streets in the new addition , 


were so named at that time in honor of Robin- 
son and Cook. In this way, with some assist- 
ance from Warren people, $200,000 was raised. 
Patrick was successful in New York, securing 
subscriptions there aggregating $500,000. In 
the latter part of 1836 the actual grading was 
begun at East Liverpool on the south and at 
Ashtabula on the north. Several hundred men 
were put to work on the grading at the East 
Liverpool end, and a cut was made for over a 
mile back through “California Hollow,” which 
could be traced along the old wagon road for 
nearly half a century afterward. 

Kast Liverpool, encouraged by the influx of 
population from Pittsburg, began to boom. 
New stores and warehouses were built and Ed- 
ward Carroll erected a big hotel, the “Mansion 
House.” Then came the panic. The New 
York subscribers defaulted; Robinson, of Al- 
legheny, transferred his stock to Banker Cook, 
and Cook failed. The project was never re- 
vived, and East Liverpool and Warren were 
years recovering from the blow. 


BIRTH OF THE CLEVELAND & PITTSBURG. 


The Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad, which 
was later to become the Fort Wayne route, 
was granted a charter by act of February 3, 
1832, to extend from Pittsburg to Massillon, 


Ohio, via Little Beaver Creek, New Lisbon 
and Canton—‘“or such other points as may ap- 
pear most eligible’—with an authorized capital 
of $2,000,000. Some of the Ohio incorpora- 
tors were: Benjamin Hanna, Daniel Har- 
baugh, Reason Pritchard, Morris Miller, 
Henry Bough and Zadok Street. The State 
reserved the right “to purchase and hvid said 
road and all of its lateral branches and author- 
ized connections within Ohio,” after 40 years 
from the time fixed for its completion. Four 
years later, in 1836, the Cleveland & Pittsburg 
Railroad was incorporated—the same year that 
saw the effort undertaken for the ill-starred 
Lake Erie-Ohio River railroad routes. But 
the panic intervened, and it was nearly 10 
years before either the Ohio & Pennsylvania or 
Cleveland & Pittsburg schemes showed signs 
of real life. In 1842:the question of a Cleve- 
land-Wellsville turnpike was discussed in 
Wellsville, and a canvass made along the route, 
but in 1844 it was determined that efforts be 
made to build a railroad instead. Public meet- 
ings with that end in view were held in the 
basement of the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Late in December, 1844, a meeting of business 
men named a committee of four, consisting of 
Henry Cope, James Stewart, D. T. Lawson 
and A. G. Catlett, to go to Cleveland to secure 
the cooperation of the citizens of that place in 
the scheme. The committee started on its mis- 
sion on December 26th, in a two-horse carriage, 
and were two days making the trip to Cleve- 
land over the muddy roads. The meeting at 
Cleveland was held December 30, 1844, in the 
old Court House on the Public Square. It was 
addressed by Thomas Bolton, an attorney of 
Cleveland; James Farmer, of Salineville, who 
had been active in the agitation, and Catlett and 
Lawson, of Wellsville, and plans were made to 
raise funds, secure a charter and prosecute the 
survey. The whole object of the project, at 
this stage, was to connect Cleveland with the 
river at Wellsville, where passengers and 
freight, for points east as far as Pittsburg and 
west and south to all points down-stream, could 
be transferred to the big river steamers, which 
then formed such an important adjunct to the 
transportation interests of the West. The 
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plans for the extension of the road to Pittsburg | Wolsey, Reuben Sheldon, Henry Cope, James 


were of the most vague character. 

The Cleveland & Pittsburg was one of the 
earliest roads built west of the \lleghanies, and 
the difficulties in the way were enormous. That 
is one reason why the preliminary work and 
the actual construction, from the determined 
beginning in the winter of 1844-45 to the run- 
ning of the first train into Wellsville, occupied 
seven long years. The pioneers in the project 
had tremendous prejudices to overcome before 
rights of way could be procured. Meetings 
were held and addresses delivered in every vil- 
lage and nearly every township through which 
the road was to pass. The Cleveland and 
Wellsville pioneers bore the brunt of this work, 
and made easy the paths of the projectors of 
other roads that came after in the early years 
Of the ’50's. Capital had to he raised by pri- 
vate subscription all along the line for the grad- 
ing of the roadbed, before bonds could be 1s- 
sued or credit secured for construction and the 
purchase of equipment. So many railroad 
schemes had been set afoot in the decade pre- 
ceding, only to collapse after the expenditure 
of large sums on preliminaries, that capitalists, 
before they would back the Cleveland-\Wells- 
ville project, demanded the completion of the 
first stages as a guarantee of good faith, Wells- 
ville did yeomati service in this pioneer work 
for the new agent of civilization. The people 
had visions of a city on the river to rival Cleve- 
land on the Jake as a shipping point by rail and 
water. Over $50,000 was raised Isy the citizens 
of the town in the organization of the com- 
pany, and the whole expended in preliminaries. 

On March) ti, red,. the Lepisiattire, on 
petition from the projectors, revived the charter 
of the old Cleveland & Pittsburg, first granted 
in 1836. The commissioners appointed by the 
new charter to organize the company were as 


follows: Philo Scovill, Charles Bradburn, -\. 
G. Catlett, James Farmer, Cyrus Prentiss. 
Samuel Starkweather. Samuel \Williamson, 


John W. Allen, James Stewart, Zadok Street. 
Robert F. Paine and Thomas Bolton. 

The first Board of directors was chosen by 
these commissioners, at a meeting held at ka- 


‘ 


senna, October 29, 1845. as follows: John M. | 


Steward, A. G. Catlett, Zadok Street, Thomas 
Bolton, Daniel ‘T. Lawson, John S. McIntosh, 
Alexander Wells, James Aten and Cyrus Pren- 
tiss. 

The first president of the company, chosen 
by this board, was James Stewart, of Wells- 
ville, elected October 29, 1845; A. G. Catlett, 
also of Wellsville, was chosen secretary, and 
Cyrus Prentiss, treasurer, on the same date. 
The second president was James larmer, 
elected: Marely 1021847. 

At the first meeting of the directors, Octo- 
her 29, 1845. it was decided to locate the road 
from Wellsville, through Salineville, Alliance 
and Ravenna into Cleveland. One of the ori- 
ginal surveys had laid the route far north of 
Salineville, through New Lisbon and Salem. 
But the opposition of the projectors of the 
Sandy-and Beaver Canal, which was opened 
into New Lisbon the following year, (October 
26, 1846), defeated this route. The canal pro- 
jectors insisted that the railroad would prove 
harmful to their enterprise, and no railroad 
sentiment could be aroused in New Lisbon. 

On the other hand, it was mainly through 


‘the influence of James Farmer that the survey 


as finally accepted was diverted far to the 
southward, so as to touch Salineville, where 
the coal mines and the salt wells gave promise 
of important industrial development. The 
new route lengthened the line into Pittsburg, 
and its acceptance was bitterly regretted by the 
Cleveland & Pittsburg magnates in later vears. 
The change in route was almost wholly respon- 
sible for the revival of the Pennsylvania & 
Olio Railroad project a vear or two later. 
James Farmer, with J. N. MeCullough, 
later first vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
and Philip Ff. Geisse. the owner of the Fulton 
foundry and machine works at Wellsville, and 
at that day largely engaged in steamboat build- 
ing, remained among the leading spirits of the 
enterprise at the southern terminus during the 
early vears of construction. They were con- 
tinually in demand to assist in securing rights 
of way, for in’ many of the communities 
through which the survey passed the people 
abs lutely refused to allow the “death wagons” 
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to run through their land, and denounced the 
project as wholesale murder. Traffic was 
opened from Cleveland south to Alliance in 
1850, and finally March 4, 1852, the first train 
ran into Wellsville, the advent of the new mar- 
vel being the occasion of a great celebration in 
the river town. The first route of the new road 
into Wellsville entered the town back from the 
river, along the hill, the terminal station being 
at the foot of Seventh street, near the old school 
house (later the Baum pottery). Two years 
later, the tracks were changed to the river front 
and work started on the “river division,” south- 
west along the river to Steubenville. The en- 
gines hauling the Wellsville-Cleveland trains 
were among the first in the country to use coal 
instead of wood for fuel, the coal being ob- 
tained from the mines at Salineville. 

It was two years later, in 1854, that the 
“river division’? was completed south along 
the river from Wellsville to Steubenville and 
Bellaire. The Steubenville & Indiana Railroad 
Company, later to become the “Panhandle” 
route of the Pennsylvania, had been incor- 
porated in 1848, and the sale of its bonds nego- 
tiated in Europe largely through the instru- 
mentality of Col. George W. McCook, a former 
Columbiana County man, then living in Steu- 
benville. The first train on that road had run 
into Steubenville on October 8, 1853, and the 
construction of the “river division” a year later, 
gave Steubenville communication with Cleve- 
land-by way of Wellsville. 

The building of the link in the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg road between Wellsville and Ro- 
chester, Pennsylvania,_was delayed several 
years. Early in 1851 the Ohio & Pennsylvania, 
the predecessor of the “Fort Wayne’’ route, 
had reached .Rochester from Pittsburg, but 
there were great difficulties in getting surveys 
through along the river from Wellsville to 
Rochester. The river had already encroached 
greatly on the land originally laid out for the 
town of Liverpool, and at points it seemed im- 
possible to construct a road-bed between the 
towering cliffs on one side and the treacherous 
river on the other. But on September 16, 


1856, the first through train ran between Wells- ' 
ville and Pittsburg, with an excursion party to | urer; Wil 


a Fremont barbecue in the latter city. There 
was no depot at East Liverpool, and Andrew 
Blythe, the company’s agent in the town, sold 
tickets from the front doorstep of his house, on 
Broadway near the river. The new link had 
been built west from Rochester, and trains had 
been running between East Liverpool and 
Rochester previous to the date named. The 
yards and repair plant of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burg were located at Wellsville largely through 
the influence of J. N. McCullough and others 
of the Wellsville promoters. The first struc- 
ture of the repair plant was built in 1857, but 
it was 10 years later before the roundhouse 
and the larger shop buildings were removed 
from Wellsville to Cleveland. The opening of 
the “new shops” in 1867 was the occasion for a 
great celebration by the people of Wellsville, 
and a ball was held. in the new roundhouse. 
Shortly after 1890 the office of the division 
superintendent was removed from Wellsville 


to Cleveland, and in 1905 the division officers 


were also taken to Cleveland. 

When the route via Alliance and Salineville 
into Wellsville was decided on by the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg directors in 1845-46, Zadok 
Street and Samuel Chessman, the Salem mem- 
bers of the board of directors, resigned their 
offices and immediately commenced to raise a 
voluntary subscription for the preliminary work 
on a road from Pittsburg via Rochester and 
New Brighton to Salem, Canton, Wooster and 
Mansfield, to intersect the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus & Cincinnati Railroad. The old Ohio & 
Pennsylvania Railroad project was being re- 
vived by Pittsburg ‘manufacturers, who had 
surveyed a route as far west as Rochester. The 
Ohioans raised a fund, and the Ohio Legisla- 
ture in 1847 revived the Ohio & Pennsylvania 
charter. Captain Whippo, of New Castle, the 
same year completed the preliminary survey 
trom Rochester, where the line left the Ohio 
River, through New Brighton and Columbiana 
to Salem. Early in 1848 the company was or- 
ganized. Gen. William Robinson, of Alle- 
gheny, who had been prominent in the East 
Liverpool-Ashtabula project, was chosen presi- 
dent; William Larimer, of Pittsburg, treas- 
liam Chessman, one of the assistant- 
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treasurers for Ohio; J. J. Brooks, of Salem, | 


who had been active in securing the charter from 
the Legislature, counsellor-at-law, and Zadok 
Street, of Salem, one of the directors. Two 
hundred and ninety-two persons in Columbiana 
and Mahoning counties subscribed to and paid 
for stock aggregating $90,000. _ Pittsburg 
manufacturers were the heaviest contributors. 
The first train was run into Rochester from 
Pittsburg in May, 1851. The division from 
Pittsburg to Enon, Pennsylvania, was com- 
pleted November 24, 1851. At that time the 
eastern terminus was in Allegheny City, and 
freight was hauled across the Allegheny River 
to Pittsburg. 
In the fall and winter of 1847-48, a pas- 
senger car was run in connection with the con- 
struction train between Salem and Alliance, 
and on November 27, 1851, the road was form- 
ally opened for traffic from Alliance to Salem, 
a distance of 13 miles. In the January follow- 
ing the construction force working east from 
Alliance and the force working west from 
Pittsburg met at Columbiana, the first passen- 
ger train between Columbiana and Pittsburg 
running on January 3, 1852. Before the close 
of the month, regular trains were running from 
Pittsburg to Alliance, where they connected 
with the Cleveland & Pittsburg trains, already 
operating from Alliance into Cleveland. In 
September, 1852, the Ohio State Fair was held 
in Cleveland, and special arrangements were 
made by the railroads by which the people of 
Salem could go to Cleveland, attend the fair 
and return the same day, which was considered 
a wonderful feat. The Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Railroad rapidly pushed the new road west- 
‘ward from Alliance to Crestline, and in a few 
years consolidated with the Ohio & Indiana, 
which had built from Crestline to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Here the Fort Wayne & Chicago, ex- 
tending into Chicago, was added, the three 
roads consolidating as the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago. The first move toward the 
building of the great Fort Wayne system was 
thus made by the people of Columbiana Coun- 
ty. The Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati 
Railroad was in operation before the Ohio & 
5 


Pennsylvania was extended to Crestline, and 


| hence travelers to Cincinnati from Salem and 


points nearby reached Cincinnati by rail via 
Cleveland. 
It is interesting to note that nearly all the. 


_ railroad enterprises of the ’30’s and early ’40’s 


| were suggested by the idea of connecting with. 
| some of the canals then projected or building. 


The original Ohio & Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the forerunner of the Fort Wayne system, was 
chartered in 1832 to build from Pittsburg to 
Massillon, connecting there with the Ohio and 
Beaver Canal. The Yellow Creek, Carrollton 
& Zoar, projected in 1834, in which Wellsville 
people were interested, was to be a short cut 
to the canal at Zoar. The idea of intersecting 
the canal with railroad lines at desirable points 
was thought at that time to be the solution of 
the transportation problem. 

Through all the earlier period. of. railroad 
agitation one objection that was raised to the 
new railroads by many of the people was that 
the new mode of rapid transit would be at- 
tended by increased danger to life and limb. 
It is a matter of history, however, that for al- 
most or quite 30 years after the opening of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad, which has 
always had more miles of track in the county 
than any other road, there was nota: single 
death by accident among the passengers on any 
of its trains. The company’s business was al- 
ways managed with the. strictest care, only 
men known for their sobriety and conscientious- 
ness being employed in its departments. . Dur- 
ing the administration of Superintendent John 
Thomas, which extended over a good portion 
of the time referred to, no Sunday passenger 
trains were run regularly. Occasional Sunday 
excursions were run during the latter ’80’s and 
the early ’go’s, but the first regular Sunday 
train was not put on until 1899. At that time. 
when those in favor of Sunday observance were 
making their fight against the Sunday’ train, 
the fact of the absence of Sunday trains im. pre- 
vious years was referred to as:a reason for 
this remarkable immunity from: fatalities, es- 
pecially in the early years of the history of 


| the road. 
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LISBON’S FIRST RAILROAD. 


Immediately after the Civil war, the agita- 
tion for a road to tap the rich mineral section 
in the interior of the county resulted in the 
building of the Niles & New Lisbon, which 
was opened to the county seat in 1866. It was 
first leased to the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railway, and was then reorganized as the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, and as such was 
leased to the Erie and became a part of the 
Erie system. In 1886-87 a second road tapped 
the county seat, running from New Galilee, 
Pennsylvania, a point on the Fort Wayne road. 
It was originally projected by New York cap- 
italists as the New York, Pittsburg & Chicago, 
the project being for a line from the Eastern 
States west to Marion, Ohio, to connect with 
the Chicago & Atlantic Railroad at that point. 
The surveys were extended on west of New 
Lisbon, and the first train from New Galilee 
ran into New Lisbon June 1, 1887. The line 
was never built further, however, but, under 
the name of the Pittsburg, Marion & Chicago, 
it did much during the latter part of the century 
to develop the coal lands in the interior of the 
county and. to foster the industries at New 
Lisbon. It was reorganized in 1896 under the 
name of the Pittsburg, Lisbon & Western, and 
shortly after passed under the control of the 
Wabash system. The general headquarters of 
the road have always been at New Lisbon. In 
1905 the general officers were: President, 
Hon. N. B. Billingsley; secretary, J. W. Clark; 
treasurer, J. G. Stidger. 

The Salem Railroad, a coal road about 
seven miles long, connecting Salem with the 


Erie system at Washingtonville, was completed. 


and opened in September, 1892. The city of 
Salem obtained permission by special act of 
the Legislature to build the line, and bonded 
itself for $125,000 for the purpose. A few 
years later, however, when the city attempted 
to tax the Pennsylvania Railroad to pay its 
bonded debt, the Pennsylvania carried the case 
into court on the plea that the city had no right 
to build the road. The special act under which 
the venture was put through was declared un- 
constitutional, and the road went into the hands 


of a receiver, the bondholders finally buying ut 
in for the face value of the bonds, $125,000. 
In November, 1902, the road was finally taken 
over, by the Pittsburg, Lisbon & Western, and 
thus became a ‘part of the Wabash system. 

In 1903 the Youngstown & Southern Rail- 
road surveyed a line from Youngstown via 
Columbiana to Lisbon and East Liverpool. In 
the latter part of 1904 the road was opened 
from Youngstown to Columbiana, and trains 
started with steam as the motive power, though 
electricity was promised at a later date. Con- 
struction work on the line between Columbiana 
and Lisbon continued during 1905, and a 
branch line to Salem was promised. 

The railroads operating in Columbiana 
County in 1904, with their mileage and valua- 
tion as reported to the Secretary of State, were: 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (double track), 85 miles, 
$1,507,637; Cleveland & Mahoning Valley 
(Niles & New Lisbon), 21 miles, $153,225; 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago (double 
track), 59 miles, $1,188,026; Pittsburg, Lisbon 
& Western (including Salem Railroad), 35 
miles, $68,850. 

A narrow-gauge railway, to be known as 
the Ohio & Toledo, was projected about 1872, 
to extend from Leetonia, via Hanoverton and 
Bolivar to Toledo. The road was incorporated 
and grading was begun, but the leading spirits 
failed after some thousand dollars’ worth of 
work had been done in the vicinity of Leetonia 
and Hanoverton. 

As early as 1878, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad had a survey run along the old route 
of the Sandy and Beaver Canal, entering the 
county near Kensington on the west and fol- 
lowing the canal route to a point near Smith’s 
Ferry, Pennsylvania, on the Ohio River, just 
east of the East Liverpool city limits; and the 
same route was used for nearly every railway 
survey made through the center of the county 
during the following quarter of a century. 
About 1894 a company of Canton and East 
Liverpool men former the Canton, East Liver- 
pool & Southern Railroad Company, and ran 
several surveys through the center of the coun- 
ty with East Liverpool as the southern ter- 
minus, all following the old canal route to a 


point near Lisbon and then branching south. 
These surveys also became the basis for exten- 
sive negotiations for the Wabash system in 
1899 and 1900 and again for the Baltimore & 
Ohio about the same time. Grading was be- 
gun for the Baltimore & Ohio route at Smith's 
Ferry in 1g00, but the absorption of the Balti- 
more & Ohio system by the Pennsylvania at 
that time stopped the work. In the later ‘90's, 
however, the Canton-East Liverpool project- 
ors purchased outright almost all of the right 
of way for the route, which they have held 
ever sitice. 

The old route of the Ashtabula, Warren & 
Kast Liverpool road, on which actual grading 
was done in 1836, was also utilized for many 
surveys in later years—one of them as early as 
1886, when a company, headed by Dr. George 
P. Ikirt, of East Liverpool, projected a route 
along the line of the old survey through “Cali- 
fornia Hollow,” then north to Cannon's Mill, 
and thence through West Point into New Lis- 
bon. The road was incorporated as the New 
Lisbon, East Liverpool & Southern, and was 
revived spasmodically during the next 10 years. 
Other projected roads between East Liverpool 
and Lisbon, all aiming to open up the rich coal 
fields around West Point and throughout Mad- 
ison township, followed the lines of this survey 
during the ‘90's, but none of them got beyond 
the paper stage. 


THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 


The telegraph reached west to Steubenville 
in 1857, only three years after Morse had built 
his experimental Baltimore-Washington line. 
Two years later it had reached Wellsville anc 
East Liv erpool from Pittsburg, following the 
railroad about the same time in the northern 
part of the county. It, with the telephone 25 
years later, assisted in the revolution in business 
methods which had followed the railroad con- 
struction, by making communication for long 
clistances easy. 

The establishment of the “Plaything of the 
Phitadelphia Centennial’’—the telephone—as a 
business auxiliary in Columbiana County by 
the opening of the first Bell telephone exchange 
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telephone world the first: “hello- 
girl.” The first lady operator of a telephone 
exchange operated the switchboard of the East 
Liverpool exchange, and her presence there wits 


j at first accepted with poor grace by the tele- 


phone magnates of that day. 

Karly in i88t James Ll. Goodwin, president 
of the Goodwin P ottery Company, went to the 
officials of the Central District & P rinting Pele- 
graph Company at Pittsburg, and urged the es- 
tablishment of a telephone exchange at [ast 
Liverpool He was asked to get 20 subserib- 
ers, and had difficulty in securing that number 
of business men in the town who were willing 
to pay $48 a vear—the rate in that day—for a 
telephone. He finally secured his list, and \W. 
DD. Painter, at that time general superintendent, 
began the installation of the exchange, in the 
old First National Bank Building, at the foot of 


Broadway. The company, out of compliment 
to Mr. Goodwin, informed him that he might 


TTe named Miss 
John) Wick, of 


name the “central” operator. 
Ursilla Kinsey (later Mrs. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania). 


The company would not consider a girl 
for the position, Mr. Painter replied. They 


had always employed boys; girls could not do 
the work. Mr. Goodwin insisted that a young 
woman was as capable as a boy. Mr. Painter 
agreed to lay the case before the general offices 
at Pittsburg; and a week later they gave their 
reply. If Mr. Goodwin cared to learn to op- 
erate the board himself and then teach a young 
lady, he might do so. The company was con- 
vinced, however, that the experiment would 
not be a success; and it declined to take the re- 


sponsibility. 
Mr. Goodwin, on his mettle, agreed to 
the terms. He mastered the details of the 


switchboard, and taught his young protege. 
Within a year, the company was_ teaching 
young women to become operators; in two 
years’ time, throughout the country, the boys 
at the central exchanges had disappeared; the 
“hello-girl” had won, 

Within eighteen months the telephone had 
invaded Wellsville, the first instrument being 
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in the W. DeWees Wood Company’s mill— 
later the American Sheet Steel Company's 
plant—east of the town. By 1883 an ex- 
change had been installed in Wellsville, and 
two telephones had been placed in New Lis- 
bon, one in the Court House and the other in 
the drug store office of Dr. T. B. Marquis, 
who afterward secured the list of subscribers 
for the first exchange in the town. Salem 
opened its exchange July 1, 1884; Lisbon, 
June 1, 1890; Leetonia, February 1, 1890; 
Columbiana, July 1, 1896, and East Palestine, 
November 1, 1896—though all these towns 
had had telephone connections by 1887 or 
1888. 

In 1884 a rival to the Bell telephone ap- 
peared in East Liverpool and Wellsville—the 
Buckeye Clay Telephone Company, organized 
by three Wellsville men—Hon. P. M. Smith, 
I. B. Clark and William Wooster. The ex- 
change in East Liverpool was installed in the 
Stone residence, on Washington street, on the 
site later, occupied by the First National Bank. 
That office also had a young lady operator— 
Miss Jessie Stone (later Mrs. Willard Morris, 
of East Liverpool). Exchanges were estab- 
lished at Wellsville and New Lisbon and the 
company ran something more than a year, but 
the system was not a success. In that year the 
telephone was still a novelty, and when, in 
1885, the Evening Review of East Liverpool, 
the pioneer daily in the county, which had been 
established the year before by William B. Mc- 
Cord, received its report of the Van Fossan 
murder trial daily from the Court House at 
New Lisbon, 18 miles away by telephone, the 
performance was considered a decided stroke 
of newspaper enterprise. Twelve years later, 
in 1897 the East Liverpool Daily Crisis, pub- 
lished by James C. Deidrick, received the first 
regular daily telegraphic news service in the 
county. 

The long-distance telephone system was 
first put in operation between New York and 
Chicago by the Bell system in 1892, and East 
Liverpool was first in communication with those 
two cities in 1894. A public reception was held 
by the telephone company, and the people of 
the little city attended in large numbers, and 


heard an orchestra play in the New York end 
of the line. After that period, the business in- 
creased with great strides. In the absence of 
the Postal Telegraph or other competition with 
the Western Union, the Daily Crisis company 
put in a long distance line to Cleveland in 1898, 
and received a daily news report from that city 
by long-distance telephone. 

In 1898-99, under the auspices of the Ever- 
ett-Moore syndicate of Cleveland and in con- 
nection with the United States Telephone Com- 
pany of that city, the Columbiana County Tele- 
phone Company was organized in competition 
with the Bell, with Solon C. Thayer, of Salem,. 
as president. The service was installed in Sa- 
lem in February, 1900, and in East Liverpool 
and Wellsville in July, of the same year. The 
service was rapidly extended throughout the 
county. 

In 1905 Columbiana county had approxi- 
mately 5,000 telephone instruments in use, and 
every township was reached by the lines, with 
pay stations every few miles and many private: 
instruments in farm houses. Of the total, the 
Bell company claimed 2,540, of which 1,155 
were in East Liverpool. The Columbiana, or 
Independent, had a total county list of sub- 
scribers of 2,598, of which 800 were in East: 
Liverpool. In June, 1905, the Bell company 
removed into its own building, on Market 
street, East Liverpool. 


CLOSE OF THE CENTURY—THE TROLLEY. 


So, within the half-century from 1850 to- 
1900, the people of the county saw the develop- 
ment of the steam railroad, and electricity with 
all its varied uses—the telegraph, the telephone, 
the incandescent and other forms of lighting, 
and finally, the trolley. The “tallow dip” of 
our grandfathers had first given place to the 
ordinary molded tallow candle; then the sperm 
candle came into use to those who could afford 
that luxury of its day; carbon oil, manufac- 
tured gas, natural gas had followed in turn and 
at last the brilliant electric light. It was a far 
cry from the early means of transportation, the 
ox-team, the saddle horse and the rumbling 
stage-coach to the railroad of 1850; but the 
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leap was scarce greater than the change in ur- | it with Newall, with a trolley road to the new 
ban and interurban communication wrought by | suburb from the lower end of the city. East 
the telephone, the trolley and the automobile of | Liverpool was therefore, in-1905, the center for 
1gOO. 1 3 for three trolley systems, with a total of oven 
The pioneer electric street railway in the | 20 miles of track, representing, with the two 
county was built in Salem. The first rails were | bridges, an investment of nearly $1,500,000. 
laid on Depot and Main streets and Garfield In 1901 the great network of trolley roads 
avenue in 1890, and the cars were started in | branching out from Cleveland began building 
May of that year. The new line, 2 8-10 miles | from Akron south to Canton, and by the close 
in length, was operated by the Salem Electric | of 1903 Cleveland was connected with Akron, 
Railway Company, local capital having built | Massillon, Canton and Alliance. In 1904 the 
the road. Milton Davis was president and | Stark Electric Railway, extending east from 
treasurer of the road in 1905, and D. L. Davis, | Canton through Alliance, reached Salem, the 
. secretary. cars operating first during the summer of that 
The first inter-urban line in the county was | year. An auxiliary company, the Salem & 
built during the spring and summer of 1891, | Eastern Railway, was at once organized, and 
connecting the East End of East Liverpool | during 1905 plans were proposed for the ex- 
with the West End, Wellsville, and was put in | tension of the system to other towns and vil- 
operation in December, 1891. The projectors | lages in the northern part of the county, to 
were Albert L. Johnson, of Cleveland (brother | connect eventually with the Beaver Valley 
of Tom L. Johnson, for years mayor of that | Electric system. 
city and prominent in the Democratic party of This inter-urban trolley system into the 
the State and the nation) ; Sidney H. Short, a | Western Reserve had its discouragements, how- 
wealthy inventor of Cleveland, and C. E. | ever, just as had the steam roads of 50 years 
Grover, of the same city, a large ship-owner | before. As early as 1892 the Salem & Canton 
on the Great Lakes. The line, running over | Electric Railroad Company was incorporated, 
the treacherous clay hills between East Liver- | backed by Cleveland men, Joseph A. Linville 
pool and Wellsville, was considered the most | of that city being president of the company. 
daring piece of trolley engineering to be seen | The survey made at that time was later adopted 
in Ohio in that day. It was originally seyen | by the Everett-Moore syndicate, of Cleveland, 
miles in length and the total cost, including | which pushed trolley projects in all directions 
rights of way, was given at $200,000. In | from Cleveland until the spectacular crash of 
1900-03 the road was extended two miles east | all its companies, in 1902, which came near 
of East Liverpool, to the Pennsylvania State | carrying down with them many of the banks 
line, and two branch extensions built, via East | and solid men of Cleveland and the interior of 
and West Market streets, to the northern limits | the State. 
of the city. A single fare of 5 cents was 


charged from the start, and for the branch lines TWENTIETH CENTURY MAIL SERVICE, 
a system of transfers without extra fare was 
adopted. Following the erection of the East With the constant increase in postal busi- 


Liverpool-Chester bridge across the Ohio River | ness, the letter carriers made their appearance 
in 1897, the Chester & East Liverpool Street | in the principal cities of the county. Salem 
Railway Company, promoted by Charles A. | was the first to secure free delivery, in 1888; 
Smith, built a line into Chester, the traffic for | East Liverpool followed in 1890, while the 
which was greatly stimulated by the Rock | service started in Wellsville in May, 1905. 
Springs pleasure resort, on the West Virginia | Meantime, the rural free delivery system, es- 
side of the river. tablished by the government in 1897 

The year 1905 saw the second Ohio River | and first introduced in Western Penn- 
bridge opened at East Liverpool, connecting sylvania, was put into effect in the rural 
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townships of Columbiana County in the 
first year of the new century, and brought 
more general advantage and substantial bene- 
fit to the “back townships” than perhaps any 
‘other public utility. The rural delivery system 
was not at first and possibly never will be self- 
sustaining in this country. But it brought the 
rural sections to the very door of the towns and 
cities daily. It gave the people living in the 
country the advantage of daily mails, the daily 
newspaper and the facilities of practically a 
daily express service. It brought the city peo- 
ple and the country folk into more direct sym- 
pathy ; arid it engendered in both a community 
of interest such as never previously existed. It 
was the twin measure with the telephone— 
which was also making its way into the sub- 
urban and rural sections—which systems in 
1o years had done more for the comfort and 
convenience of those who had hitherto been de- 
prived of many of the urban advantages and 
benefits, than had been brought to them in a 
century before. These advantages—the rural 
free delivery and the telephone made very many 
people more contended with their lot in life. 
The man behind the plow, and the woman with 
her milking pail and farm housework, found 
more to interest them in their every-day life 
than formerly. Their world—though never 
confined within, and in the shadow of brick 
walls—was found to be yet broader than it had 
previously been. Life was more worth the liv- 
ing than when they had been compelled to de- 
pend upon the weekly newspaper, and the semi- 
weekly or tri-weekly mail to bring intelligence 
from beyond the boundaries of their quarter- 
section. 

Rural free delivery had a beneficial effect, 
too, upon the roads of the country districts. 
For, the Post Office Department issued the edict 
that where the highways were not kept in rea- 
sonably good condition, there the R. F. D. ser- 
vice would not be extended, or if roads were 
allowed to fall into decay or into ‘“‘chuck- 
holes,” where the service had already been 
given, it would be discontinued until the roads 
were put into their normal condition. 

The R. F. D. carrier, with his neat little 
wagon, covering his daily route of 20 to 25 


miles, and delivering mail matter to 100 or 150 
boxes, and more than that number of families, 
the boxes furnished at a nominal sum by the 
government, formed a pleasing contrast with 
the weary, plodding horseback rider of 50 or 
75 years before, astride of a well-worn pair 
of saddle-bags, covering his 50 or 75 miles 
twice of thrice a week, and serving perhaps half 
the number of people on his entire route which 
the rural carrier in 1900 served each day. 

The first rural free delivery routes in Co- 
lumbiana County were located and the service 
started in 1901. The service was extended 
with remarkable rapidity. Up to the begin- 
ning of 1905, 28 routes had been established 
in the county, as follows: Out of Lisbon, 6 
routes; Salem, 6; Salineville, 2; Leetonia, 2; 
Columbiana, 3; East Palestine, 2; Hanoverton,. 
1; Kensington, 2; Washingtonville, 1; East 
Liverpool, 1; Wellsville, 1; Homeworth, 1. 

As samples of the manner of locating these 
rural routes, and their manner of operation, 
those leading out of Salem will be briefly de- 
scribed. Where the service was desired, peti- 
tions were presented, through the Congress- 
man of the district, and soon an inspector from 
the department was sent out, who went over 
the proposed route. With the assistance of the 
postmaster, at the town or city from which the 
service was to be given, the route was located. 
Then a carrier was advertised for, who after 
undergoing an examination, was employed, 
with a compensation of $720 a year, out of 
which he must furnish his horse and wagon. 

As stated, a fair sample of the working of 
the rural free delivery system is to be found in 
the six routes served in 1905 from the Salem 
Post Office, since they were the first to be es- 
tablished in the county, and served perhaps the 
largest number of people of any similar “cir- 
cuit.” Service on five of the routes was started 
July 1, 1901, while No. 6 was started January 
15, 1904. Route No. 1 from Salem, started 
from the Salem Post Office; thence in a west- 
erly direction to Fouts’ corners; thence south- 
east to the Georgetown road, northwest to 
Fogg’s schoolhouse, south to the village of Val- 
ley, thence to Stark’s corners, to Shriver’s cor- 
ners, thence north to the Salem road, east to 
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New Middleton, north to Georgetown road, 
northeast to Salem. The route covered 207% 
miles, served 110 boxes, which included the 
mail of 129 families. 

Route No. 2, starting at the Salem Post 
Office led southwest to Coffee schoolhouse, 
thence south to Johnson's corners, southeast to 
Camp’s schoolhouse, southwest past Votaw’s 
schoolhouse, to the township line; thence north- 
west to McCann’s schoolhouse, east to Grange 
Hall, northeast to New Middleton, east to 
Bowers’ corners, northwest to Salem. Length 
of route, 213g miles; 90 boxes, and 96 fam- 
ilies. 

Route No. 3, south on the Depot road, to 
the Center township line; thence northeast to 
Highland schoolhouse, northeast to McCrack- 
en’s corners, southeast via the creek road, 
northeast to Rogers’ corners, northeast to Mc- 
Cracken’s corners, northeast on Lisbon and 
Salem road to the Post Office at Salem. Length 
of route 20% miles; served 101 boxes and 105 
families. 

Route No. 4, extending over into Mahoning 
county, the most populous of any served from 
the Salem Post Office, had 153 boxes, for r6o 
families. The route was north on the Ells- 
worth road to West Hickory P. O.; thence 
west to Bunker Hill road, north to Berlin town- 
ship line, southeast to Hickory P. O., east to 
Bayard’s corners, southwest via the New Al- 
bany road to Salem—21™% miles. 

Route No. 5, west and northwest on Go- 
shen road to Campbell’s corners,- northwest to 
Ambler’s corners, south to French’s corners, 
south to Diagonal road, north to Boswell’s 
schoolhouse, south to Dennis’ corners,. east and 
southeast to Ovington’s corners, northwest to 
Mead’s corners, east to Hogback road, south 
to Sandbank, east to the Salem Post Office. 


Length of route 237g miles; 120 boxes and 125 
families. 

Route No. 6, south to Pleasant Valley 

schoolhouse, southwest to McCracken’s cor- 
ners, southwest to M. Moran’s residence and 
return, thence east to Betz’ corners, northwest 
to Haskins’ corners, east to Parish’s corners, 
west and northwest to McComb’s corners, 
northeast to Peoples’ corners, northwest to 
township line, south to D. Miller’s residence 
and return, northwest to Fawcett’s corners, east 
and northwest to Millville, northwest to 
Post’s corners, southwest to Salem. Length of 
route, 20 miles; area covered 16 square miles; 
number of houses, 112; population, 504; boxes, 
88. 
_ Route No. 1, the only one out of East 
Liverpool—leaving the Post Office of that 
city, traversed the Lisbon road to-Cannon’s 
Mills, thence to Spruceville, thence to within 
one mile of Clarkson, across the township line 
road, thence to the old Camp Meeting road, and 
back to East Liverpool. Length of route, 26 
miles; 500 people served; 111 houses and 75 
mail boxes. It was established in 1902. 

Route No. 1, the only one leaving Wells- 
ville—passed Spring Hill Cemetery to Inver- 
ness, thence to California Mills, to Glasgow, 
on the Lisbon’ road, and thence to Wellsville. 
It served 105 boxes and a few more families, 
covered 2214 miles, and was established in 
1903. 

The six routes established at Lisbon, each 
from 20 to 24 miles in length, radiated in all 
directions from the county seat in 1905; and 
with those given above and the others on the 
north, south and west borders of the county, 


formed a network of routes which left little of 


the territory unserved with free delivery of 
mail, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HELPING SLAVES TO FREEDOM. 


Stories about the great Anti-Slavery Movement and the “Underground Railroad”—Salem 
a Station of the Mysterious Thoroughfare—Exciting Incidents in the Days Before the 
Civil War—Some of the Causes and Effects of the War of the Rebellion. 


In the early settlement of Columbiana Coun- 
ty, the sturdy Scotch of the southern townships 
and the Quakers in the north played a con- 
spicuous part. This may be said without dis- 
paragement to any other class. But these two 
classes stamped the impress of their character 
and personality upon entire communities, cast- 
ing sentiment in the molds of strict integrity, 
justice, right, loyalty to truth and to country. 
Love of freedom and a strict regard for liberty 
-of conscience were inherited principles with 
them. It is not surprising, then, that when the 
dark days of Civil War broke upon the coun- 
try, no other county in the State proved more 
ready to furnish its full quota of men for the 
suppression of the Rebellion. And while the 
Quakers were not as eager to engage in the 
actual shedding of blood as some others, their 
sincerity in the espousal of the cause of free- 
dom—of universal liberty—had long years be- 
fore been tried and found not wanting. They 
were not lacking either in moral courage or in 
physical bravery. Back in the ’30’s, the ’4o’s 
and the ’50’s Salem was known as headquarters 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, and a 
station on what was known as the “Under- 
ground Railroad.” The blasts of the Anti- 
Slavery Bugle, inciting to deeds of self-sacri- 
fice, with words of encouragement to the poor 
fugitive, beckoning him on to the gateway ot 
freedom, were heard almost throughout the 
land. The walls of the old City Hall in Salem, 


which building still stood in 1905 as a land- 
mark to those troublous times, have echoed to 
the voices of such men and women as William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Fred. Doug- 
lass, Cassius M. Clay, Abby Kelly, Parker 
Pillsbury, John Pierpont and others, who won 
fame by their advocacy of the cause of the op- 
pressed. And the dust of one of the soldiers 
of “Old John Brown of. Osawatomie,”’ that 
hero of mistaken zeal, though of earnest and 
self-sacrificing conviction, rests in Hope Ceme- 
tery, Salem—Edwin Coppock having been a 
resident of the vicinity of Salem, and of Quaker 
parentage. 

No one pretends in these days to deny that, 


| while the Civil War was not waged for the 


purpose of freeing the slaves, the existence of 
slavery in this country was the remote as well 
as the direct cause of the War of the Rebellion, 
and that the first gun fired upon Sumter her- 
alded the doom of what many people, even in 
this land of ostensible freedom, had come to 
consider a “divine institution.” While the 
Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham Lin- 
coln was penned with a heart full of sympathy 
for the down-trodden race, bent upon equal 
and exact justice to every man without regard 
to the color, of his skin, yet the act was in itself 
and intrinsically one of immediate war neces+ 
sity. Nevertheless it is true, that the Rebellion 
owed its inception, growth and culmination in 
the frustration of the attempts of its leaders to 
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extend slavery into the free Territories, and 
their apprehension because of the growing 
abolition sentiment in the North. 


THE WORKS OF MARIUS R. ROBINSON. 


The faculty and students of Oberlin Col- 
lege were early imbued with the anti-slavery 
sentiment, and some of its students entered the 
lecture field, advocating the cause of abolition. 
One of these who did valiant service was Ma- 
rius R. Robinson. He was a resident of Salem 
for many years, and for several years the editor 
of the Anti-Slavery Bugle. M. R. Robinson 
Council No. 350, Royal Arcanum, of Salem, 
was named in his honor at its organization in 
1879. Oliver Johnson, a well-known anti- 
slavery worker, of those times, who edited the 
Bugle for a number of years during his resi- 
dence in Salem, was also the author of “Garri- 
son and His Times ;” and in the latter work re- 
fers to Marius R. Robinson as follows: 

“Of Mr. Robinson there is a tale to be told, 
‘which coming generations ought to hear. <A 
more gentle, sweet-spirited and self-consecrated 
man I have never known. He was exceeding- 
ly modest, never seeking conspicuity, but will- 
ing to work in any place, however obscure, to 
which duty called him. For a time, after leav- 
ing the Theological Seminary, he devoted him- 
self to the welfare of the colored people of Cin- 
ciniati, and for aught that I know was one of 
those who were so ‘imprudent’ as sometimes to 
take a meal with a colored family. It would 
have been just like him to do so, simple-hearted 

-man that he was. Then he was for a time in 
the office of Mr. Birney’s Philanthropist, and 
when the mob came to destroy the types it was 
his tact and courage that saved the ‘forms’ from 
being broken up, so that the paper of the week 
was printed in an adjoining town and delivered 
to its subscribers on time. At a later day he 
entered the lecturing field in Ohio, where he 
did noble service, enduring all manner of hard- 
ness like a good soldier of freedom. He was a 
capital speaker, with much that we call mag- 
netic force for lack of a better term, and he was 
sure to make a deep impression whetever he 
could get a hearing. It was during the ‘reign 


of terror,’ and he was often hartied by mobs 
and other exhibitions of anti-slavery male- 
volence. At Granville, Licking County, ‘he 
was detained some time by severe illness. One 
day a constable obtruded himself into his sick- 
room and served upon him a paper, a copy of 
which I herewith present as a specimen of the 
pro-slavery literature of that day: 


Licx1nc Co., GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP, SS: 
To H. C. Mean, Constable of said Township, Greeting: 
WHEREAS, We, the undersigned, overseers of the 
poor of Granville Township, have received information 
that there has lately come into said township, a certain 
poor man, named Robinson, who is not a legal resident 
thereof, and will be likely to become a township charge; 
you are therefore hereby commanded forthwith to warn 
the said Robinson, with his family ,to depart out of said 
township. And of this warrant make service and re- 
turn. Given under our hands this first day of March, 
1839. CHARLES GILMAN, 
S. BANCROFT, 
Overseers of the Poor. 


“Tt was nearly two years before this that he 
went into Berlin, Mahoning County, to deliver 
several lectures. On Friday evening, June 2, 
1837, he spoke for the first time, and notice 
was given that on the following Sunday he 
would deliver a lecture to vindicate the Bible on 
the charge of supporting slavery. This was 
more than the public sentiment of Berlin could 
bear; and so, on Saturday evening, he was 
seized by a band of rufhans—two of them, I 
am told, members of the Presbyterian Church 
—dragged out of the house of a friend with 
whom he lodged, carried several miles away, 
and, besides many other insults, subjected to 
the cruel indignity of d coat of tar and feath- 
ers. In this condition he was carried some 
miles further, and in the darkness of a chilly 
Sunday morning, having been denuded of much 
of his clothing, left in an open field, in a strange 
place, where he knew no one to whom to look 
for, aid. After daylight, he made his way to 
the nearest house, but the family was fright- 
ened at his appearance, and would render him 
no aid. .At another house he was fortunate 
enough to find friends, who, in the spirit of the 
good Samaritan. had compassion on him. and 
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supplied, his needs. .The bodily injuries re- 
ceived on that dreadful night affected his health 


ever afterward, and even aggravated the pain. 
But they brought no bit- 


of his dying hours. 
terness to his heart, which was full of .tender- 


ness toward those who had wronged him. He 


gave himself with fresh zeal to the work of 
reform, and few men have ever done more than 
he did to make purer and sweeter the moral at- 
mosphere of the region in which he lived. In 
1851 he became editor, of the Anti-Slavery 
Bugle at Salem, Ohio, and conducted it till the 
time of its discontinuance, after the abolition 
of slavery was substantially assured. His edi- 
torial services were of great value and won 
for him the admiration and the confidence of 
those who profited thereby. He died in Salem, 
respected arid loved by the whole community. 

“Tt seems incredible now that the pulpit of 
that day was generally silent in the presence of 
outrages like those inflicted on Mr. Robinson, 
and that leading newspapers spoke of them 
rather to condemn the victims than the authors. 
But such is ‘the fact. Those who imagine that 
the conflict with the Slave Power began with 
the organization of the anti-slavery political 
parties need to be reminded that no such part- 
ies could have had an existence but for the 
grand moral struggle that preceded them, and 
that was sustained for years by men and women 
who endured, bravely and unflinchingly, the 
reproach and scorn of hostile communities, and 
whose property and lives were often in peril.” 

The keen perception and earnest devotion 
of the Quaker to any cause which he espoused, 
coupled with his deep sympathy for the less for- 
tunate of the hurnan race, rendered him an 
efficient and faithful worker in the interest of 
the black man. 


THE “UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.” 


The rescue and escape of many a fugitive 
slave was aided and abetted by the people of 
Salem, during the days when the town was 
known the country over as a station on the 
“Underground Railroad.” On one occasion, 
in the year 1854, when the anti-slavery feeling 
was running high, information came from a 


member of the Anti-Slavery Society, or a sym- 
pathizer, then in Pittsburg, that a young slave 
girl was being taken through by her master and 
mistress on their way South; and that the train 
which bore’ them would be due in Salem at a 
certain hour that day. There was a law on 
the statute books at that time prohibiting the 


carrying of slaves into bondage over the Ohio 


railroads, but no such prohibition existed im 
Pennsylvania. Forwith a force of about 30 
men ‘was raised on the streets of Salem, and 
marched to the Fort Wayne Railroad station 
to rescue the young slave. A detail of men was 
made to board the train, and another detail de- 
signated to stand guard outside and uncouple 
the car in case the time arrived for the train to 
leave before the rescue had been effected. M. 
L. Edwards, who still lived in Salem in 1905, 
was one of the last named detail. 

The train arriving on time, the squad of 
men designated for the duty sprang aboard and 
obtained possession of the girl, without re- 
sistance on her, part or on the part of her re- 
puted owners. The persons in charge contented 
themselves with simply offering a formal pro- 
test; and it is said a secret agent afterwards 
visited Salem and endeavored to obtain a clue 
to the “fugitive,” but failed. She was kept in 
the families of Salem people for a number. of 
years, perhaps for the longest portion of the 
time in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joel McMil- 
lan, near, the site of what is now Grandview 
Cemetery. Mrs. McMillan, who. in 1905 was. 
still living, although at an advanced age re- 
called the circumstances of the case quite clear- 
ly. She rarely tired of relating the incident, or 
of telling of the trouble she had with. the girl, 
who proved a veritable “Topsy.” It was found 
necessary to punish her pretty often, to which 
she rebelled, declaring’ he: “Southern misses 
never beat her.” But a day o1 two later she 
gave herself away thus: “Misses, didn’t you 
nebber lib in de Souf?” “No.” Mrs. McMillan 
said; “but why do you ask?” “Oh, kase you 
all heah whips ’zactly like my old misswes done 
whupped me.” 

The girl, who was about 14 years old when 
rescued, was given the name of ‘Abby. Kelly 
Salem,” and lived for many years in the city to- 
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which she owed her freedom, and whose name 
she bore. The Abby Kelly in whose honor she 
was named was a noted abolition lecturer, of 
those days, and frequently visited and lectured 
in Salem. 

George Hunt, the Salem historian, in his 
“History of Salem,” gives the following, which 
will aid to an understanding of the spirit’ of 
those old anti-slavery days: 

“Not alone did the white brethren give 
voice to the demands for universal freedom. 
The escaped slave himself joined in the mighty 
anthem whose quickening burden, swelling to 
amplest tempest, rolled from sea to sea. Among 
the fugitives were William W. Brown—called 
William (“Box”) Brown from having once es- 
caped from slavery concealed in a box—and 
Joe Mason, supposed to have been a natural 
son of James Mason, ex-United States Senator 
and Governor of Virginia. They cheered on 
the cause with vigorous songs, adapted from 
plantation melodies, but not weighted with 
plantation sentiments. The following, with ad- 
ditional verses, as sung by Brown, was a fa- 
vorite: 


Ho! the car, Emancipation 
Rides majestic through the Nation, 
Bearing on its train the story 
Liberty, a Nation’s glory. 

Roll it along— 
Throughout the Nation, 
Freedom's car, Emancipation! 


“A carpenter shop about 18 by 48 feet in 
size was built by Samuel Reynolds about the 
year 1840, and the upper room of which was the 
general meeting place of the people of the town 
for the discussion of all subjects. When the 
agitation of the slavery question became so 
warmly discussed in the churches that difficul- 
ties arose, and the churches and schoolhouses 
were closed to the defenders of universal broth- 
erhood, they went to the room over the car- 
penter shop. This building was christened 
‘Liberty Hall,’ and was the cradle of the so- 
ciety which was evolved from that whirlpool 
of opinion caused by the counter-currents of 
thought respecting the slavery question. For 
many years it was kept as a place for discus- 


sions and caucus meetings, and within it a 
course of lectures was planned in which the- 
best talent of the country was engaged. This. 
course of lectures was delivered in the Town 
Hall, and Wendell Phillips, Abby Kelly, John 
Pierpont and William Lloyd Garrison were- 
among the many speakers. 

“In June, 1845, the largest church in Salem 
was closed against Abby Kelly, the abolition 
lecturer. The trustees of the church gave as- 
a reason for their refusal: ‘We think the prin- 
ciples of the lecturer are dangerous to our: 
common country.’ ” 


HAVEN FOR FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


Several of the negro fugitives from the 
South became lifelong residents of Salem. Mr. 


‘Hunt tells of one: 


“Sometime on in the ’20’s a fugitive slave 
woman named Maria Britt came to Salem. 
Here she found a place of employment among 
the Quakers, especially the family of Samuel 
Davis. By the proceeds of her labors she got 
a lot from him on what is now Green street. It 
is now occupied by a small dwelling house 
which for some years was used as the Methodist 
Church. On this lot a small brick house was 
built on which she passed most of the remain- 
der of her life. She had a husband who was 
held in bondage in the South, and, like any true 
wife, she wished him here. Wherefore she got 
some of her white friends to write a letter to 
him. By some mishap this letter got into the 
hands of her old master, who set about the job 
of rescuing her. 

“A relative of Dr. Stanton, who lived at 
Steubenville, got wind of the plot, and sent 
word that the master was coming here to search 
for his property. Thereupon Maria was clan- 
destinely sent to Conneaut, a settlement of 
Friends in Trumbull County, where she re- 


mained until it was deemed safe for her to re- 


turn to Salem. During her absence a myster- 
ious stranger came to Salem, and stopped some 
days at one of the taverns. He frequently 
walked the streets, and peeped into the houses, 
especially the kitchens, but he did not find his 
lost ‘property.’ Maria Britt made some true 
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friends here beside the Quakers, and she made 
-a@ fair living by doing washing, house-cleaning, 
cooking wedding dinners, etc. She made her 
self very tiseful to the people here. Being of a 
‘pious turn of mind she took delight in attend- 
ing religious meetings. But there prejudice of 
-color prevailed and she felt much embarrassed. 
“One negro came here and worked for Jos- 
jah Fawcett 11 years, and during that time 
paid a visit to his old home—even went into 
‘his master’s kitchen without being detected. 
‘This is only one sample of the ingenuity of 
some of them in getting from slavery. In April, 
1850, a white woman and a negro woman 
‘stopped at Webb’s tavern. The colored people 
of the town interrogated the negress as to her 
residence and destination. And they were thus 
‘led to believe that she was being decoyed into 
Virginia to be sold as a slave. She declared 
that she had never, been a slave, and refused to 
‘go any further. Thus she was rescued.” 
Abolition meetings were sometimes held in 
“Hawley’s grove, east of the town, and were ad- 
‘dressed by well-known :anti-slavery leaders. 
THIRTEEN FUGITIVES IN ONE HOUSE. 
Joel S. Bonsall, long prominently connected 
with the Buckeye Engine Works of Salem, 
and son of Daniel Bonsall, who came to the 
‘Salem community in 1820, often told, prior to 
his death in 1902, stories of the exciting events 
of his boyhood in connection with the “Under- 
ground Railroad” operations. He remembered 
many instances of fugitive slaves, who having 
crossed the Ohio, made their way through to 
Salem during the night and sought refuge with 
his father and others of the active anti-slavery 
workers. He remembered one night, in par- 
ticular, when as high as 13 fugitives were hid- 
den in his father’s house.* One of the most 
active lieutenants of his father was Dr. Stanton, 
a pioneer physician, and his student, Keyser 
Thomas. . They looked out for fugitive slaves, 
and on finding them took them to the Bonsall 
home, often using as a conveyance the horse and 
wagon of William Waterworth. In later years 
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Joel McMillan, James Bonaty, Charles Grizell 
and many other members of the Society of 
Friends took part in this humane movement. 
In one of the Ohio Archeological Society’s 
publications—“The Pathfinders of Jefferson 
County,”’—some very interesting data are found 
regarding the early history of the “Under- 
ground Railroad.” Prof. Wilbur H. Seibert, 
A. M., of Akron, a prominent Ohio educator, 


‘tells of the naming of the “Underground” 


route. He says: 

“Slaves were thirsting for liberty, and were 
finding relief with the secret help of a few scat- 
tered, principle-abiding if not law-abiding peo- 
ple. These were The Simon-pure abolitionists, 
who braved public prejudice for years, and 
ostracized themselves by helping the deserving 
negro to his liberty. Taken together they con- 
stituted that mysterious organization known as 


‘the ‘Underground Railroad.’ ‘It was the self- 


imposed business of those concerned to receive, 
forward, conceal and protect fugitives.’ It got 
its name from the hidden methods it employed 
in its operations. The way the name was re- 
ceived was as follows: A fugitive named Tice 
Davids traveled one of the Ohio routes in 1831 
from Ripley to Sandusky. The slave set out 
upon his journey under unusual circumstances,’ 
no doubt; for his master, a Kentuckian, was at 
his heels from the start till the Ohio River was 
reached. There the master was delayed by his 
search for a skiff, but found one in time to keep 
the runaway in sight, now swimming his best, 
and to land only a few minutes later than he. 
His subsequent hunt failed to secure his prop- 
erty, and the master was much mystified. At 
his wits’ end, he said: ‘That nigger must have 
gone off on an underground road.’ The apt- 
ness of the title was seen at once, and the rapid 
transmission of the story within and beyond 
the State soon fixed the designation on the 
‘system.’ Up to 1835 it was known as ‘the 
“Underground Road.” After that the name 
naturally changed to the “Underground Rail- 
road.” 

“The Underground Railroad system,” con- 
tinues Professor Siebert, “was far more exten- 
sive than was generally supposed. There were 
branches through all the zone of Free States 
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from New England to Kansas and Iowa; while 
in the Southern States there were at least four 
great lines of travel from the South to the 
North used by the fugitives. One was that 
along the coast from Florida to the Potomac. 
The second was that route protected by ‘The 
great Appalachian range and its abutting moun- 
tains, a rugged, lonely, but comparatively safe 
route to freedom.’ This line was one much 
used.” 

‘Richard J. Hinton, in his book on “John 
Brown and His Men,” tells us that Harriet 
Tubman, the remarkable black woman who 
made her escape from the South unassisted 
when a young girl, and then gave herself to the 
work of fetching out others, “was a constant 
user of the Appalachian route.” Her people 
lovingly called her “Moses,” and John Brown 
introduced her to Wendell Phillips by saying, 
“T bring you one of the best and bravest per- 
sons on this continent, General Tubman, as we 
call her.’”’ Harriet Tubman is said to have as- 
sisted, in all, several thousand slaves to free- 
dom. 

[he valleys of the Ohio and the Missis- 
Sippi constituted the third great channel of the 
fugitive slaves travel northward, while the 
fourth route ran from the Southwest slave sec- 
uon through Kansas, Iowa and Northern IlIli- 
nois to Chicago. 

Professor Seibert deciares there were not 
less than 23 ports of entry for runaway slaves 
along the Ohio River front of this State. Thir- 
teen of these admitted the fugitives from the 
275 miles of Kentucky shore on our south and 
southwest, while the other 10 received those 
from the 150 miles of Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia) soil on our southeast. From these ini- 
tial depots the Ohio routes ran in zigzag lines, 
trending generally in a northeastern direction, 
linking station with station in mysterious bond, 
until a place of deportation was reached on 
Lake Erie. One of these way stations was 
Mount Pleasant, Jefferson County, and another 
was Salem, Columbiana County. 


ADVENT OF THE “ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE.” 


A power in the molding of the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the county—although not always 
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wielded with the greatest possible wisdom— 
was the Anti-Slavery Bugle. The paper was 
published as the weekly organ of the Ohio 
American Anti-Slavery Society, afterward the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society. The first half- 
dozen issues of the new journal were published. 
from New Lisbon, when the office was removed 
and permanently established in Salem, where it 
was issued regularly for upwards of 18 years, 
or, until 1863, when, the announced purpose for 
which it had been established, the emancipation: 
of the slaves, having been accomplished, it sus-- 
pended. The first regularly employed editor: 
was Benjamin S. Jones, with J. Elizabeth 
Hitchcock—who later became Mrs. Jones—as: 
associate. The following announcement ap- 
pears in the first number of the paper, on June 
20, 1845: 

“Tn extending to our readers our first greet-- 
ing, we by no means intend to disparage our- 
selves that they may exalt us. Though you 
man consider our garb rather homespun, and 
our style somewhat homely, yet we come be-. 
fore you with no humble pretensions. Our 
mission is a great and glorious one. It is to- 
preach deliverance to the captive, and the 
opening of the prison door to them that are 
bound ;’ to hasten in the day when ‘liberty shall 
be proclaimed throughout all the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.’ Though in view of the 


-magnitude of this enterprise, we feel that the 


intellect and power of an angel would be but as 
a drop in the ocean of Truth, by which the 
vilest system of oppression the sun ever shone 
upon is to be swept away, yet knowing as we do 
that our influence is cast with Justice and Hu- 
manity, with Truth and the God of Truth, our 
pretensions are far from humble, though our 
talents may be justly so considered. He who 
professes to plead for man degraded and im- 
bruted, and to strive for the elevation of the 
crushed millions of his race; he who professes: 
to labor for the restoration of manhood to man, 
and for the recognition of his divine nature, 
makes no humble pretensions. It is true, our 
Bugle blast may not fall upon your ears with 
all the sweetness and softness which so well 
becomes the orchestra of an Italian or French 
opera company ; but we intend that it shall give 
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no uncertain sound, and God aiding us, we will 
blow a blast that shall be clear and startling as 
a hunting horn or battle charge, and we trust 


trust that its peals shall play around the hill- - 


tops, and shall roll over the plains and down 
the valleys of our State, until from the waters 
of the Ohio to those of the mighty Lakes, 
from Pennsylvania, on the east to Indiana on 
the west, the land shall echo and reecho to the 
soul-stirring cry of ‘No Union With Slave- 
holders.’ ” 

That the anti-slavery doctrine, such as was 
taught by the Bugle in those days,-was treated 
sy many as rank fanaticism, is shown by an 
extract from the New Lisbon Palladium of 
June 20, 1845; 

“Jane Elizabeth Hitchcock and Benjamin 
S. Jones delivered themselves, in this place, on 
‘last Monday evening, of speeches, abusing in 
the most unmeasured terms the American 
churches. Miss Hitchcock, in point of talent, 
will not compare with Abby Kelly; and as for 
modesty she is a slander upon her sex. We 
have now Miss Kelly and her man Friday, and 
Miss Hitchcock and her man Jones, traversing 
this State, endeavoring to poison the minds of 
the people on the subject of abolition. Their 
efforts will be ineffectual ; for, fortunately, they 
carry the antidote with them. Go and hear 
them, and, our word for it you will be com- 
pletely and forever cured of the kind of aboli- 
tion advocated by them.” 

On several occasions during the early ‘50’s 
the visits of spies or slave-owners to Salem 
making search for fugitives almost resulted in 
riotous demonstrations by the people. Late in 
January, 1850, a spy visited the town, claim- 
ing to be an agent of an anti-slavery society 
near Marietta, and obtained a definite clue to 
the whereabouts of two or three escaped slaves. 
As to whether the fugitives were being har- 
bored in Salem or vicinity at that time there is 
no record at this late day, for the anti-slavery 
workers were not prone to publicity at that 
time. At any rate, the first week in February 
found two slaveholders from Virginia at 
Coast’s hotel, on Main street, looking for their 
human property. A small riot ensued, and the 


Virginians were fortunate to escape without 
suffering violence. The Anti-Slavery Bugle 
of February oth, telling the story of the visit, 
says in part: 

“The villians arrived about noon and rode 
leisurely through Main street to the West End, 
where they turned north and made for a small 
house about a quarter of a mile from the vil- 
lage, in which lived a colored family. The name 
of these man-hunters were Archibald Paul and 
Samuel Mitchell, his son-in-law. On reaching 
the house, they attempted to coax the inmates 
to a parley, representing that they had come 
(kind souls!) to offer them a chance to go 
back to ‘Old Virginia,’ having understood that 
they were in a suffering condition. A colored 
woman came at once to the village and gave the 
alarm and forthwith a considerable multitude 
started for the scene. The kidnappers, finding 
that the colored people were too widely awake 
to be caught by their smooth professions, 
started back toward the village, where they 
were met by a company of indignant citizens, 
who followed them to Coast’s hotel, where they 
dismounted. * * * The scoundrels went 
into the hotel where they took a horn of whis- 
key, and treated certain fellows, who were suffi- 
ciently degraded, to liquor at their expense. 
After a while they mounted their horses and 
rode off toward New Lisbon.” 

So incensed was the populace over this 
visit, according to the papers of the time, that 
an indignation meeting was held on Friday 
evening of the same week in the Second Bap- 
tist Church. ‘‘According to previous notice,” 
says the Bugie of February 16th, “a large 
number of the citizens of Salem, without dis- 
tinction of party or sex, assembled to express 
their indignation at the outrage and insylt 
which had been committed upon the moral 
sensibility of the people of Salem by the recent 
visit to our town of two slaveholders and one 
of their emissaries for the purpose of searching 
out some of their alleged fugitives.” 

A committee on resolutions, consisting ‘ot 
Jacob Heaton, James Barnaby, Dr. Abel Carey, 
Jonas D. Cattell and Dr. Joseph Stanton, was 
appointed, and at an adjourned meeting, which 
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coved a very enthusiastic one, a lengthy re- 
ort full of vindictive denunciation of slavery 
nd all its methods, was unanimously adopted. 


BARRED FROM MEETING HOUSES. 


The Friends were not unanimous in their 
ipproval of the anti-slavery methods used. 
Strong opposition developed when a meeting 
was attempted at Columbiana, as shown by a 
letter published in the Bugle of February 9, 
1849. The letter is dated at Columbiana, 2nd 
month, 2nd, 1840, and reads: 


_ Friends Editors—I undertook to get a meeting at 
Middleton for Isaac Trescott and James Barnaby. The 
citizens are principally Orthodox Friends. There are in 
the village convenient for the meeting a few workshops, 
two school houses and one meeting house, but I found 
them all closed against the abolitionists. The district 
school house was built with the understanding that it 
should be used only for school purposes, and the Friends’ 
meeting house and school house are barred against the 

. admission of free thought and free speech; there is 
nothing permitted in them ‘but orthodox sectarianism. 
The Friends there do not understand the first rudiments 
of reform. The privileged among them can discuss 
Wilberism and Guerneyism in'‘their meetings to their 
hearts’ content, but the slave is not permitted to enter 
in their assemblies, nor is his prayer for mercy at their 
hands. heeded. William Shaw and Elwood Chapman, 
two mechanics of Middleton, both members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, would not suffer me to put up. notices 
of the meetings on their shop doors, assigning as a reason 
that the disunionists are infidels, and they did not think 
it would be right to encourage: anything of the kind. 
Richard H. Beason, a blacksmith, refused me,the same 
privilege, because the people were opposed to having’ an 
anti-slavery meeting in the village. I was also informed 
that Daniel Mercer, who is not a member of any de- 
nomination, said he would give 25 cents to assist in 
tarring and feathering Abby Foster if she ever came into 
the region again, and would be one of a company to do 
the deed; and his wife offered to cut open her feather 
beds to furnish a patt of the material. There was, how- 
ever, one friend of humanity in -the village, Isaac James, 
in whose house a meeting was held on the 27th ult., and 
which was -nuch larger than was expected. None of the 
old Friends were present, but quite a number of the 
young ones. ‘Hiram Rice. 


Murder in a meeting house during an anti- . 


slavery meeting in those days seemed to attract 


‘with my discourse. 


no unusual attention. The issue of the Bugle 
of July 3, 1846, gives a naive report of one of 
these tragedies, though whether justice was 
ever meted out to the assassin the Bugle in 
subsequent issue fails to state. The letter given 
below was from one A. Bear, Jr., who seems to 
have been a prominent Columbiana County agi- 
tator in those days: 
ty 
Crawrorp County, Ouio, June 22, 1846. ° 

Esteemed Friends—In laboring for the oppressed, I 
find great difficulty in getting the people to listen. So 
strong is their prejudice against the negro, they will not 
hear the advocates of this cause. Since I left Salem, 
some of my audiences have been very small. At Knox- 
ville, Jefferson County, I could obtain only a small house, 
which was filled by the women, the men standing in the 
street. Almost the entire village was out; the pro- 
slavery clan made much noise at a distance, but did not 
greatly disturb the meeting. At Richmond, the meeting 
was considerably disturbed. At Jefferson, Harrison 
County, I could get no meeting, for the people were all 
agog about the Mexican War. At Mount Eaton,. Wayne 
County, the rabble made so much noise that I could not 
be heard by the audience. The shouts of “Eggs! Nig- 
gers! Hurrah for Texas!” were incessant. In going to 
my lodgings in company with two young men, some 20 
or 25 of the mobocrats followed us, crying, “Egg him! 
Egg him!” and commenced throwing stones. On Friday 
evening I had a large meeting in the Methodist Church: 
I had not spoken more than 20 minutes when a rail was 
thrust at me through a window behind the pulpit. It 
did not reach me, but the occurrence disturbed the audi- 
ence very much. When order was restored, I proceeded 
The mobocrat, having entered the 
house, seated himself directly in front of the pulpit, and 
told me I was a liar, blackleg, etc. I remonstrated mildly 
with him, but,he became more rude. Several men plead 
with him not to disturb the meeting, but he became more 
furious, and they put him out of the house. In a few 
moments he returned, and, with a brickbat, struck one 
of the men who had aided in taking him out. The 
missile was thrown with such force that the man dropped 
as if struck by a grapeshot. So singular was the sound 
produced by the blow, that I think his skull must have 
been fractured by it. After the wounded man had been 
seated in a pew, and while the blood was streaming from 
his head, the demon, finding he had not killed him, 
rushed through the crowd and seized him by the hair 


‘in order to finish the work of death. He was quickly 


thrust away, and the wounded man removed to a room 
nearby, where he received the attention of a physician. 
The murderer here made another attempt and strove to 
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break in the door, but was prevented. He then went into 
the pulpit (which I had left), seized a book and com- 
menced reading a sermon, but soon called the Methodists 
blacklegs, because they countenanced a blackleg. A 
person present seized a chair and struck at the villain 
five or six times, but was too low to reach hit. He 
afterward sought for this man in order to kill him, until 
the time of his arrest, which was about 2 o'clock at 
night. It is said he had no grudge against either of these 
men. He had prepared himself during the day to do 
mischief at night, and I was the one against whom his 
attacks were to be directed. And I know not why I 
escaped unhurt, and that David Officer was the sufferer, 
unless it was because that ill-fated friend of humanity 
had aided in putting the villain out of the house. The 
next morning I visited the wounded man, and from 
appearances judged he could not long survive. I have 
since learned that he died a few days afterward, leaving 
a wife and five little children. He was an honest, 
inoffensive citizen, and posessed but little property. 

. Thus is the name of another martyr added to those 
of Lovejoy and Torrey. Thus the anti-slavery enter- 
prise is irrigated by the blood of another friend of human 
rights. May his spirit rest in Paradise, and the blessings 
of God be on his disconsolate widow and fatherless little 
ones. Would it not be well for abolitionists to raise some 
funds for the unhappy widow.and orphan children? She 
is entitled to aid, and the act would receive the blessing 
of God and the approval ‘of the well-disposed in the 
land. I am yet.in the field, and trust by the grace of God 
long to remain there. I sleep with my loins girt and my 
armor on, and I pray God that I may never, in the words 
of Judas Maccabees, turn my back on the enemy. Though 
our army is small, and the armies of Gog and Magog 
innumerable, yet let the handful of scorned soldiers of 
the Prince of Peace be true and brave, and they will 
triumph. The Lord God grant us victory. Sincerely 
your friend and‘co-laborer in the cause of humanity. 


A. Barr, Jr. 


The motto of the Anti-Slavery Bugle was, 
— “No Union With Slaveholders.” And so, 
pushing this. idea to its utmost though legiti- 
mate limit, the school of anti-slavery men and 
,woman which was represented by the paper laid 
themselves liable at times to the charge of dis- 
loyalty to the Union. This tendency is shown 
by an editorial extract which follows, from the 
Bugle of August 11, 1848: 

“The editor of the Pittsburg Commercial 
Journal thus discourses in an article on the 
Dissolution of the Union: ‘The very idea of a 


the States themselves. 


dissolution of the Union should be spurned as 
treason; and the madmen who attempt its de- 
struction deserve alike our anger and our pity. 
An attempt by any one portion of the Union to 
dissolve the compact, could and would be sup- 
pressed at once.’ Such sentiments are not un- 
frequently met with in political papers, and it 
appears to be taken for granted by a certain 
class of persons, not only that the Union should 
not, but that it cannot be dissolved; and: they 
talk about compulsion as though the Federal 
government had a right to use it against a 
seceding State. If this position is susceptible’ 
of proof, we should like to hear the evidence; 
for with our present light, we must deny. the 
existence. of a particle of authority on the. part 
of the United States government to compel an 
unwilling State to remain in the Union. ‘The: 
powers of the legislative, judicial and executive 
branches of the national government are all: 
clearly defined in the constitution of the United 
States; and as this government exists only by' 
virtue of delegated authority, it has no power 
to compel a State either to become a member of,. 
or remain in the co-partnership termed. the 
Federal Union, unless it can be clearly shown 
that such power has been conferred upon it by; 
‘But there is no such 
power enumerated in the constitution as ‘be- 
longing to either. branch of the government.: 
Congress was empowered to declare ‘what 
States might come into the Union, but not to 
chain them in eternal fetters as soon as tney 
had entered. By the terms of the contract each 
States binds itself to submit to all the consti- 
tutional requirements of Congress, the judi- 
ciary or the executive—to yield obedience to. 
each section and article of the constitution. 
* * * We claim then that the Federal. 
Union is not the rat-trap some represent it to 
be, into which the victim is at liberty to enter 
or not to enter, as he sees fit, but when once in 
can never escape. It is rather a house, the door 
of which is opened by the proprietor to suchr 
who knock for admission, as he chooses to re- 
ceive, and who leaves all his guests at hiberty 
to depart when they will, without troubling 
him to play the porter.” ; 


The agents of the Bugle in Columbiane 
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County and vicinity in 1850 were given as fol- 
lows: David L. Galbreath and L. Johnson, 
New Garden; Lot Holmes, Columbiana; David 
L. Barnes, Berlin; Ruth Cope, Georgetown; 
Simon Sheets, East Palestine; A. G. Richard- 
son, Achor; Joseph Barnaby, Mount Union. 
James Barnaby was “publisher’s agent.” The 
negro population of the county in 1850 is given 
by the Bugle as 417; Jefferson County’s at 497. 

There were rescues of fleeing negroes and 
kidnapped fugitives later in the ’s50’s on the 
southern side of the county. In 1853 N. U. 
Walker, for many years a leading manufac- 
turer of sewer pipe two miles east of Wells- 
ville, and Alexander Wells, who was still liv- 
ing in the spring of 1905, rescued a negro boy 


who had been kidnapped. Two men brought - 


the lad into Wellsville and took him on board a 
train which was standing at the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg station. Messrs. Walker and Wells 
happened to be nearby and their suspicions 
were at once aroused. They boarded the train 
and, while Walker engaged the men in con- 
versation, Wells took the boy by the hand and 
slipped him out of the car. Taking him to his 
store on Lisbon (now Third) street, Wells se- 
creted the lad in the cellar. After the train 
had made a 10 minutes stop, and’. Walker had 
talked with the kidnappers long enough to suit 
his purpose, the latter individuals looked about 
in consternation for their whilom charge, but 
without avail. Mr. Wells turned the boy over 
to Joseph R. McCready, who took him out to 
his farm in the “Scotch Settlement,” where the 
young negro remained for 10 years, upon the 
lapse of which time President Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation had done its good work for the colored 
man. 
THE COPPOCK BROTHERS. 


In a biography of John Brown, published 
as one of the, “Twentieth Century Classics,” 
by. Crane & Company, Topeka, Kansas, a brief 
sketch of each of the men captured with “Old 
Osawatomie” at Harper’s Ferry, with their 
subsequent fate, is given. Two of the entries 
follow : | 

“No. 12. Barclay Coppock. Born in Sa- 
lem, Ohio, January 4, 1839, of Quaker parents, 

6 


who moved to Springdale, lowa. Young Cop- 
pock was in Kansas a short time in 1856. 
Drilled in Springdale school. Although young, 
he seems to have been trusted by John Brown. 
Escaped from Harper’s Ferry, and was killed 
in a wreck on the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road, caused by Rebels, who sawed the bridge 
timbers partially off. 

“No. 13. Edwin Coppock. Lieutenant. 
Born near Salem, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
June 30, 1835. Elder brother of Barclay Cop- 
pock. Hung in Virginia, December 16, 1859. 
Was brave and generous, honorable, loyal and 
true. 

The Coppock brothers were children of 


Quaker parents, born and reared in the imme- 


diate vicinity of Salem. And it was the doc- 
trine imbibed early through their Quaker sur- 
rounding’s, that ‘“‘all men are created. equal,” 
that induced the brothers to join their fortunes 
with John Brown while he was yet battling 


| for defenseless fugitive slaves in ‘Poor, Bleed- 


ing.Kansas.” They went with him on his ill- 
fated raid into Virginia, and with him were 
captured at Harper’s Ferry, October 17, 1859. 
Barclay escaped, but Edwin was hanged at 
Charlestown, Virginia, December 16, 1859. The 
charge under which he was indicted and con- 
victed, in common with John Brown the leader, 


‘and executed, was for “feloniously conspiring 


with each other, and other persons unknown, 
to make an abolition insurrection and open war 
against the Commonwealth of Virginia.” On 
the same day, December 16, 1859, at Charles- 
town, were executed with Brown these four of 
his soldiers: Coppock, Cook, Copeland and 
Green. Two others, Stephens and Hazlett, 
were put to death in the same way later. 

The last letter Edwin Coppock ever wrote 
was to his uncle, Joshua Coppock, then living in 
Butler township, Columbiana County, It is 
pregnant with prophesy long since fulfilled. It 
was written but three days before the young 
raider’s execution, and reads as follows: 


CHARLESTOWN, Dec. 13. 1859. 

My Dear Uncle—I seat myself by the stand to write 
for the first and last time to thee and thy family. Though 
far from home and overtaken by misfortune, I have not 
forgotten you. Your generous hospitality towards me, 


Tos 
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during my short stay with you last spring, is stamped 
indelibly upon my heart, and also the generosity bestowed 
upon my poor brother, who now wanders an outcast from 
‘his native land. But I thank God he is free. I am thank- 
ful it is I who have to suffer instead of him. 

The time may come when he will remember me. 
And the time may come when he may still further re- 
member the cause in which I die. Thank God, the prin- 


‘ciples of the cause in which we were engaged will not 


-die with me and my brave comrades. They will spread 
wider and wider and gather strength with each hour 
that passes. The voice of truth will echo through our 
‘Jand, bringing conviction to the erring and adding 
members to that glorious army who will follow its 
‘banner. The cause of everlasting truth and justice will 
go on conquering and to conquer until our broad and 
beautiful land shall rest beneath the banner of freedom. 
I had fondly hoped to live to see the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence fully realized. I had hoped 
-to see the dark stain of slavery blotted from our land, 
and the libel of our boasted freedom erased, when we 
“can say in truth that our beloved country is the land 
of the free and the home of the brave; but that can 
not be. 

I have heard my sentence passed; my doom is 
sealed. But two more short days remain for me to 
fulfill my earthly destiny. But two brief days between 
‘me and eternity. At the expiration of these two days 
“I shall stand upon the scaffold to take my last look of 
earthly scenes. But that scaffold has but little dread 
-for me, for I honestly believe that I am innocent of any 
crime justifying such punishment. But by the taking 
of my life and the lives of my comrades, Virginia is 
“but hastening on that glorious day, when the slave shall 
Tejoice in his freedom. When he, too, can say, “I, too, 
“am a man, and am groaning no more under the yoke 
of oppression.” But I must now close. Accept this 
short scrawl as a remembrance of me. Give my love 
“to all the family. Kiss little Joey for me. Remember 
me to all my relatives and friends. And now, farewell, 
for the last time. From thy nephew, 

Epwin Coppock. 


Edwin and Barclay Coppock were sons of 
Samuel and Ann Coppock, and nephews of 
Joseph Coppock. Rev. Joseph Coppock and 
Isaac Coppock were brothers. The latter died 
in Butler township about 1895. Isaac Coppock 
left one daughter, Mrs. Hopkins, who was liv- 
ing in 1905 near Damascus, Columbiana 
County. 

Some time after the execution of Edwin 
Coppock, his body was brought to Salem, and 


buried in Hope Cemetery.* Joshua Coppock, 
uncle of the young raider, brought the remains 
homie. The next day after their arrival at Mr. 
Coppock’s house .in Butler township, there were 
over 2,000 visitors to the little farm house, 
and such a funeral had never been seen in Col- 
umbiana County as was given this young man, 
who fell a victim to what he regarded as a 
sacred principle. 

At the edge of one of the main drives in 
Hope Cemetery stands a plain sandstone shaft, 
about ten feet high, bearing the simple inscrip- 
tion, “EDWIN COPPOCK.” In April, 1905, 
the mound was bare of grass or flower; but at 
the base of the monument was a glass jar, con- 
taining faded flowers from the season previous 
—a silent token that some one had paid a pass- 
ing tribute to Edwin. Coppock’s memory. At 
the recurrence of each Memorial Day, the grave 
invariably receives its quota of flowers, though 
it is not officially honored as are the graves of 
the Civil War veterans that lie nearby. 

Barclay Coppock, Edwin’s brother, who es- 
caped from Harper’s Ferry before John Brown 
and others of his men were captured, was 
hunted by men from Virginia, a reward of 
$4,000 having been offered for his body dead 
or alive. One of the hunting parties came to the 
house of Joshua Coppock, but did not find Bar- 
clay, for he was well guarded. After the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, Barclay entered the 
service and was employed as a recruiting officer 
in Kansas. He had gathered a large force of 
men and was with them crossing the Missis- 
sippi River, when the bridge over which they 
were passing fell, and all were drowned. 


IN THE BORDER WARFARE. 


Daniel J. Smith, the “Prophet of Mount 
Pisgah,” who was living in 1905, hale and 
hearty at the age of 77, was an aggressive 
factor in the anti-slavery movement, no less 
than in the political history of Columbiana 
County, for more than half a century. In the 
spring of 1905 he was still active in the real 
estate business in East Liverpool. His career 
has been varied and charactertistic of the man, 
as anti-slavery agitator, and agent and operator 
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of the “Underground Railroad;” aggressive in 
local and State politics from as early as the 
Whig and Know-Nothing times up to the first 
decade in the new century. He has been 
Whig, Know-Nothing, “Black Abolitionist,’’ 
Republican, Prohibitionist, Greenbacker, Re- 
publican again and finally back into the forlorn 
hope of the Prohibition fold. In 1856 Smith 
went to Missouri and took a hand in the border 
ruffan warfare in which “Bleeding Kansas” 
was the stake for which the pro-slavery men 
‘of Missouri and the anti-slavery agitators of the 
times were contending. He was an ally and 
aider and abettor of John Brown, in that mem- 
orable period. He was with the party in 1857 
that located the arms and other war munitions 
which had been stolen from the United States 
Arsenal at Liberty, Missouri, and secreted at 
Kickapoo, by the border ruffians—z25o0 stands 
of arms, with one cannon, which was afterward 
known as “Jim Lane’s Peacemaker.” Jim 
Lane, Jack Montgomery and Dan Smith, with 
a small force of abolitionists, recruited by Lane 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, found these muni- 
tions and recaptured them. Smith later aided 
John Brown, financially and otherwise, in his 
work of freeing fugitive slaves, and in making 
their escape through Missouri, Kansas, and on 
to Canada. He also, personally, after his re- 
turn to Columbiana County, aided in running 
six slaves out of Virginia, by the “Underground 
Railroad” in this county, through to one of the 
stations on Lake Erie, and thence to Canada. 

Smith had taken with him his wife and in- 
fant son, Josiah T Smith (a prominent busi- 
ness man of East Liverpool as late as 1905), 
to Missouri. His uncle, Col. George Smith, 
had a few years earlier taken 2,000 sheep from 
Columbiana County and located.on a ranch in 
Caldwell County, Missouri. Colonel Smith 
became a slaveholder, and naturally a sympa- 
thizer with the pro-slavery men of the time. 
But he had been measurably instrumental in 
Daniel’s going to Missouri; and as “blood is 
thicker than water,” he stood by his nephew 
in the troubles which Dan’s headstrong and 
outspoken aggressiveness led him into. Daniel 
had taken Horace Greeley’s advice upon his 
arrival in Missouri, and had in 1857 taken up 


a hundred or two acres of land with the inten- 
tion of growing up with the country. Then 
his liking for a fight, as well as his inborn sym- 
pathy with the “downtrodden race,” led him 
into the anti-slavery movement. Thencefor- 
ward he was a “spotted man” in Caldwell 
County. A neighbor of Smith—John Hender- 
son—had been killed by the pro-slavery ‘“‘regu- 
lators,’ and several others had been tarred and 
feathered and run out of the State. The next 
victim, it developed, was to be Dan Smith. 
This was in 1859. A committee waited upon 
him, and forced an expression as to Smith’s 
views on the anti-slavery movement, and the 
methods of the “regulators.” That sort of 
forcing was easy with Daniel; and the result 
was that he was given 48 hours in which to 
“get out.” Daniel was armed, and his house 
was a'little arsenal; while his wife, a daughter 
of the late Hon. Josiah Thompson, of East 
Liverpool, could handle a gun almost as well 
as Daniel himself. The committee were or- 
dered out of the house; and they went. But 
soon a sympathizer warned Smith that the man 
had been named. who was to kill him, and he 
had better leave. He declined to be run off 
and declared he would stay and, if necessary, 
fight for his life. If the worst came to the 
worst, there would be more than one funeral, 
he said. His uncle, Col. George Smith, learn- 
ing the situation of affairs, intervened with the 
committee of “regulators,” who had given 
Smith his warning. He told them that if his 
nephew had violated the law, he would lénd his 
influence and assistance in every way to bring 


him to trial; but that from any lawless violence 


he would protect him with his own life. This 
brought the committee to bay at once; but the 
friends of Daniel, knowing that a tragedy was 
bound to follow, advised him to prepare to 
leave as soon as possible. Accordingly, after 
sending his wife and child back to friends in 
Columbiana County, he settled his affairs as 
best he could and returned to the scenes of his 
earlier labors a poorer, but dovbtless in some 
sense a wiser man. Smith said afterward that 
at least one-half his invested resources in Mis- 
souri went, involuntarily on his part, to the 
support of the pro-slavery cause, through prac- 
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tical confiscation by his enemies. Col. George 
Smith, although a slaveholder in a slave State, 
when the War of the Rebellion broke out, came 
out squarely for, the Union and the old flag. 
Some years before going West he had repre- 
sented Columbiana County in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, and after the war he served eight years as 
provost marshal of Missouri and two terms as 
Lieutenant Governor of the State. For, upwards 
of 20 years in all, Daniel J. Smith was an active 
member of the Western branch of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. 

It is not intended here to enter upon the 
dark Civil War days of 1861-65 as they af- 
fected the county and its people. The historian 
of the Civil War has attended to that. It has 


been said earlier in this chapter that Colum- 
biana County did her part bravely and well in 
giving of her sons to fight and die, if need-be, 
to perpetuate the Union. Something in detail 
of what Columbiana County did in three wars. 
—that with Mexico, the Civil War and the war 
with Spain—is told in a later chapter. In the 
days preceding the firing of the first gun by the 
South the young members of the Friends’ socie- 
ties of Salem and elsewhere learned so well the: 
fesson of the cause af abolition, that when Abra- 
ham Lincoln sent out oves the land his first 
call for troops many of these young Friends. 
disobeyed the mandates of the Quaker. creed, 
and rushed hotly forth to bear arms against the 


. slaveholder in rebellion against his country. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MILLS OF THE PIONEERS. 


The Early Grist-Mills and Sawmills Went Hand in Hand—Small Streams in County Fur- 
mished Much Water Power—Advent of Steam Power—Decimation of the V irgin 
Forest—Many Woolen-Mills in the Past—Tanneries' Were Numerous in the Early 
Days—The First Paper-Mill in Ohio—Attempt at Cotton Manufacture Abortive— 
Distitleries Furnished “Old Rye” to Retail at 25 cents a Gallon—“Old Gauge’s” 


Daily Ration—Some Statistics. 


The pioneers in course of time, here and 
there, built mills and factories, albeit they were 
crude and* sometimes inefficient. Oxen and 
horses, and sometimes even men in some of the 
early Gays supplied motive power where streams 
did not abound, or where the water failed to 
give requisite force. But fortunately streams 
were numerous, and generally a sufficient water. 
power could be secured to furnish power nec- 


essary to operate these primitive industries. | 


The grinding of grain, to furnish food for man 
and beast, was naturally among the first needs 
of the early settlers. “Hand mills,” says an 
old history, “were sometimes made and used 
for that purpose; and then, in Columbiana 
County, as in that far off land of sacred mem- 
ories, ‘two women might be seen grinding at 
ahe mill.’ These mills were very rude of con- 
struction, and their effect upon the grain was 
little more than. to trush it, without any pro- 
vision for bolting.” The horse or ox power 
was furnished by the animals tramping on a 
tread-wheel. But <hese were soon superseded 
by water power, and this later by steam. Ele- 
vators in grist-mills in those early days were 
practically unknown, the brawn of the miller 
making up for the defect. The grain. must 
needs be lifted into the hopper, and when, it 


was ground and fell into a chest in a story . 


below, the miller would put it into a sack in 
quantities proportionate’to his strength, carry 
it upstairs and pour it into another hopper from 
which it was run into the bolt, and through it 
into a chest below,-ready to be divided and 
sacked for delivery to the customer. “The 
stones used for ‘grinding in most of the earlier 
mills were very imperfect grits obtained from 
some of the western ranges of the Alleghanies, 
and with some of the fragments of millstone 
to be seen on the banks of some of the streanis 
upon which mills used to stand, are to be found 
multitudes of fossil shells.’”’ Flour ground by 
the stones of the early days would hardly pass 
inspection in the markets to-day; but it hau 
the advantage of being even more wholesome 
and nutritious than the fine brands of the mod- 
ern mills, where it is claimed by many “the life 


‘is ground out of the grain” by the fine modern 


bolting and “patent processes.” 
EARLY DAYS OF THE GRIST-MILL. 


While in those early days the streams which 
were so important a, factor in furnishing mill 
power, were far from perennial, yet they “went 
dry” less frequently than they were wont to 
do in the later days when the hillsides and yal- 
leys were denuded of the primeval forests. 
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Ensign’s “History of Columbiana County,” 
referring to the first grist-mill built in Colum- 
biana County, says: 

“The first grist-mill in the county was built 
by Joseph Fawcett, on Carpenter’s Run, just 
below the present site of East Liverpool. The 
second grist-mill was built by John Beaver on 
Little Beaver Creek, one and a half miles from 
the river. Opposite the grist-mill Beaver built 
a sawmill, which was the first sawmill in the 
township. The second sawmill was built by 
Joseph Fawcett at Jethro, just below East 
Liverpool. A steam sawmill was erected about 
1830 by William Scott and John Hill on the 
Ohio River, about where Manley & Cart- 
wright’s pottery now stands., The mill was, 
not long after destroyed by fire.” 

About 1805 John Emerich, having built his 
log cabin in Butler township, where later the 
settlement of Valley was located, btilt a small 
grist-mill and started the busy wheel. From 
that time up to 1905 a grist-mill has been in 
constant operation on or neat, the same site, 
passing through many hands. John H. Stan- 
ley is said to have carried his grist five or six 
miles to this mill for over 50 years—for many 
of these years on horseback—which was in the 
early days the more usual means of convey- 
ance of wheat, corn and rye to the mill, to be 
returned, in the form of flour, corn-meal and 
bran, by the same means of conveyance. So 
inadequate were the milling facilities at certain 
periods in those early years, and so irregular 
the running at times from a shortage of water 
power, that it- was sometimes necessary for a 
customer to keep a grist at the mill constantly, 
that he might be sure to get his turn. 

Among the earlier grist-mills in Center 
township was the one built in the first decade 
of the past century—almost on the site where 
the old stone mill which was still standing near 
Lisbon at the beginning of the new century— 
by Edmund Hays, and to the northeast and ad- 
joining the corporation William Harbaugh 
built a grist-mill about 1815. This in later years 
was converted into a distillery. The mill built 
by Edmund Hays was destroyed by fire in 
1845. At that time it was owned by Daniel 
Harbaugh, who, a few years later rebuilt the 


ry 


structure, and in 1870 sold it to John S. Hun- 
ter. This mill was still, in 1905, being oper- 
ated by the firm of Hunter & McCord. 

About 1830 James Culbertson started a 
grist-mill in section 17, which he later disposed 
of to Abram Brandeberry and. Stephen Hen- 
dricks.. Joshua Bowman purchased it in 1870, 
and removed it to a site on the State road, add- 
ing steam power in 1874. This mill, and a 
sawmill a little farther up the stream, were 
still being operated near the close of the cen- 
tury by Joshua Bowman. 

On the middle fork of the Beaver, in the 
southwestern corner of Middleton township,. 
Samuel Conkle erected a grist-mill in 1830, and 
later a sawmill. These were later the prop- 
erty in turn of James Gaston, Thomas Whit- 
acre and Philander Gaston. Philander Gas- 
ton still owned and operated them in 1905. 

The well known Moultrie flour-mill at 
Moultrie, in West township, was built in 1875, 
by John Widle and George W. Newmacher. 


THE THUNDER-GUST MILL. 


At a very early date in the past century 
William Laughlin built on Brush Run, section. 
13, what was popularly known as a “‘thunder-- 
gust mill,” most of the work upon which he did 
with his own hands. In this mill a hand-bolt. 
did duty for some years. 

It may not be amiss to explain the signifi- 
cation of the term “thunder-gust mill.” In 
many streams the water would get so low in 
dry seasons as to keep the grist-mill idle much: 
of the time. So when a “thunder-gust” or a 
heavy rain-fall would come, the swollen stream, 
which would be one result, would start the mill 
for a time; and then there would be a scramble 
among the patrons to see who would get their 
grists attended to first. 

_ Edward Whitacre and sons built a saw and 
gristzmill in 1808 on the narrows of the west. 
fork of the Little Beaver, south of where Guil- 
ford how stands. In 1810 Nicholas Miller 
built one just below that point. Hugh Hillis. 
and Joseph Bailey purchased Whitacre’s mill, 
and ran it until 1846 when it was abandoned. 
George Brown put up a grist-mill in 1810 on. 
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the site later occupied by Grim’s mill. In 1808 
James Craig, who laid out Hanover, built a 
saw and grist-mill, which in 1817 was pur- 
chased by William Kennedy and Arthur Lock- 
ard, who put into it the first buhrstones seen ir 
those parts. In 1811 Amos Frost located in 
Hanover township, and in 1814 built a saw and 
grist-mill on the west fork of the Little Beaver. 

As early as 1811 William Crawford built a 
combined saw and grist-mill below Williams- 


port, in Madison township.. Aaron Brooks » 


built a grist-mill on the west fork of the Beaver, 
and in 1847 sold it to one Hamilton. Later stiil 
it was removed to Wellsville and changed to a 
steam mill. 

The first grist-mill of any sort in Middle- 


ton township was one built by John Leslie,. 
in-which corn was ground by hand power. The. 


first grinding by water power was done by 


Benjamin Wright, about 1801. He hada small, 


corn-mill.on Brush Run, near the west line of 
section 24. 

About 1802 Aaron Brooks erected, on the 
Little Beaver, what was the first grist-mill in 
St. Clair township. The water power on the 
Little Beaver was good and lasted most of the 
year; and so, at different periods, many saw- 
mills and carding-machines were built and op- 
erated along its tortuous course. 

Of one of the substantial old mills of the 
county, Ensign’s history says: “Jonathan 
Fawcett built in 1841 the stone mill which 
stands on a branch of the middle fork of Bea- 
ver Creek (Salem township). The mill is 40 
by 61 feet in size, and five and a half stories 
high. The foundation is laid 25 feet below the 
level of the road. The walls are four feet thick 
for 12 feet of its height, and thence decrease to 
three feet and two feet in thickness, The prop- 
erty was leased in 1836 for 99 years, with privi- 
lege of renewal. It is now (in 1879) in pos- 
session of B. Raney.” 

In 1804 Levi Blackledge built a grist-mill 
on the middle fork of Beaver Creek, in Salem 
township where the mill of Uriah Teegarden 
stood 100 years later. The following year he 
built a sawmill just below the grist-mill, which 
in 1816 was replaced by a larger and more per- 
manent mill, which did duty for three-quarters 
of a century. 


Near the beginning of the céntury—earlier: 
than 1810—owing to the excellent water power 
of Bull Creek, grist-mills were built above and. 
below what was later the town site of New 
Waterford. Most of these had gone out of 
business prior to the close of the 19th century ; 
but some of the old structures stand, as do 
others in other parts of the county, monuments 
to the industry and thrift of past generations. 

Christ & Roos about 1848 built a water- 
power grist-mill in New Waterford. A few 
years later it passed into the hands of the Silli- 
mans, who. added steam power. In August, 
1865, it was destroyed by fire. In 1873 James. 
Scott, who had owned and operated a mill on 
Big Bull Creek from 1867 to 1873, erected on 
the old site of the burned mill the “Tip Top: 
Mills.” Three runs of stones were installed in 
the new mill, the motive power being both 
water and steam. Samuel C. Scott, son of 
James Scott, was proprietor of and still oper-- 
ated the “Tip Top Mills” in 1905. Their ca-- 
pacity was then 60 barrels per day. Steam 
power was generally introduced, at least in the 
larger mills of the county, about 1858. 

To go back a little—the great-grandfather 
of Samuel C. Scott had built, in 1808, the stone 
mill at Mill Rock, which was still running in 
1905, ‘‘almost as good as new” after nearly 
a century of service. 

An Italian named Fishel, who settled in 
Washington township in 1804, built the first 
grist-mill in the township on the site now 
known as Clark’s Mills. In this primitive mtil 
the flour was sifted through a cloth tacked upom 
a box frame. The first grist-mill of any im- 
portance, however, in .Washington township, 
was built in Salineville in 1838 by James 
Farmer and Isaac Kirk. In the ’7o0’s and ’80’s 
it was owned by J. G. Lacock & Company, and 
later by other parties. This old mil was still 
being run, in 1905, by Strabley & Faloon. The 
mill in its time has done a large business, hav- 
ing a capacity of 16,000 barrels a year. In 
1877 McGarry, Black & Company built a grist- 
mill near the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad 
station. It had a capacity of about 25 barrels 
a day, and was still being run in 1905 by Mc- 
Garry & Black. 

“The Ohio Flouring Mit!” was started by 
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Faloon Brothers, also ‘in 1877. They operated 
two runs of wheat buhrs and one chopping 
buhr, having a capacity of over 20 barrels of 
flour a day. It went out of business about 1900. 

In 1806 Daniel Swearingen built a grist: 


mill on Little Yellow Creek upon the farm of. 


his son, E. Swearingen. In 1810, higher up 
on the same stream, Joseph Ritter built a 
grist-mill, on the site afterwards occupied by 
John C. Smith’s “California Mull.” 

Lindsay Cameron built the grist-mill in St. 
Clair township in 1837, which still stood and 
bore his name in 1905. C. Metsch bought it 
in 1862, and operated it until 1891. In 1856 
Josiah Thompson, S. Frederick and S. Jack- 
man built a mill at East Liverpool, which in 
1870 they sold to C. Metsch, which the latter 
ran until 1892, when it was destroyed by, fire. 

A grist-mill was built in 1827 by Gwinn 
& Neff, on Front (or Water) street, Wells- 
ville, near where in 1905 stood the residence 
of Gen. J. W. Reilly. But this mill never 
achieved great success, and was run but a few 
years. Cameron’s mill and Hibbett’s mill, on 
Little Yellow Creek, near Wellsville, the 
former built in the first half, the second in the 
last half of the ygth century, were still old 
landmarks in 1905, but both of these, with 
scores if not hundreds of similar mills through- 
out the country, had lone since gone out of the 
business, which the big trust mills of the coun- 
try had largely monopolized. The Jenkins mill, 
a small one, built in Wellsville in the early 
”50’s, did a good custom work for many years. 
In the ’80’s B. M. Allison & Brother built a 
small model grist-mill in Wellsville, which in 
1905 was still run by J. W. Russell. 


SAWMILLS OF THE PIONEERS. 


The sawmill was from the early days inti- 
mately associated with the grist-mill. About 
1815 one of the pioneer sawmills of the north- 
ern part of the county was built on the farm of 
Henry Wintrobe, who entered section 8 in But- 
ler township. On the Wintrobe farm, later 
owned by Joseph Lynch, was an orchard oc- 
cupying the highest farming land site, by actual 
survey, between the Ohio River at its nearest 
point and Cleveland. 


In 1815 William Wells, founder of Wells- 
vilte, with his son James—who died when past 
go near the close of the century—built on Lit- 
tle Yellow Creek, near where the big sheet steel 
mill later stood, the first sawmill in Yellow 
Creek township. But the sawmill which, of all 
those in the township, made and held the rec- 
ord for long service and large output, was that 
built some time before the ’50’s on the river 
bank near the foot of Ninth street, Wellsville, 
and operated for many years by Smith & Mc- 
Gregor, and later by Giles MeGregor. It, how- 
ever, was torn down about the beginning of 
the new century to give place for fine resi- 
dences. 

The water power, furnished by the several 
streams within the bounds of Elkrun township, 
was early an important factor in the industrial 
progress of the people of that township. En- 
sign’s “History of Columbiana County” treats 
tHe subject at some length. The quotation fol- 
lowing is from this work: 

“Among the first improvements of the 
water power of the towaship for milling pur- 
poses were those of Isaac James, on section 2. 
About 1810 he utilized the power of Little Bull 
Creek to operate saw and grist-mills which 
were carried on by the James family many 
years. The sawmill was abandoned about 1850, 
but the grist-mill is yet operated. On the same 
section but lower on the stream, John Snyder 
had a pioneer grist-mill which was destroyed 
by a storm and never rebuilt; and still lower 
down the stream Nathan Heald had a sawmill 
and Joseph Martin a carding-machine, both 
of which have passed away. These were suc- 


, ceeded by a sawmill, which is now operated by 


John Raley (1879). On the north quarter of 
section 12 Joseph and Henry Morlan put up a 
sawmill in 1826, which, after being operated 
many years, was allowed to go down: and on 
the same section, near the township line, Jo- 
seph Morlan, Sr., and his son Stephen erected 
a grist-mill in 1822, which, in an improved 


_ condition, yet remains the property of William 


Taylor. A sawmill was here built at a more 


recent period, and steam power has been sup- 
pled to operate both, supplementary to the 
water power. On section 2 a steam ssawmill 
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has been operated during the past 20 vears by 
Hiram Bell. In the eastern part of the town- 
ship, on Big Run James Brisbine started a saw- 
mill, a pioneer among mills, which has long 
since been discontinued, and at a point lower 
down the stream Joseph Henry erected a mill 
in 1846; which is yet carried on by him. On 
the northern part of section 35, John Cannon 
employed the power of Middle Beaver to oper- 
ate a grist-mill from 1812 to the building of 
the canal, when the mill site was destroyed. 
Above this point, on Pine Run, Christian Bow- 
man erected a sawmill some time after 1812, 
which was discontinued in about 10 vears. In 
1845 he put up another mill, farther up the 
stream, which has ever since been operated. In 
1867 steam power was supplied. The present 
owner is William Armstrong. 

“The first to use the power of Elk Run was 
Samuel Kemble. He built a saw and grist- 
mill on section 9, and successfully operated 
them for a number of years. Subsequently, 
the grist-mill passed into the hands of Seth 
McClure. It is now operated by Isaac Cham- 
berlain, and the sawmill by James Walker, 
both mills having been rebuilt or repaired a 
number of times. The manufacture of linseed 
oil and cement was carried on at these mills 
at different periods a number of years ago. 
‘On the same stream Alexander. Rogers built 
a mill on section 16 about 1825, which was 
afterwards operated by Samuel Kemble, and 
later by Nathan Simpkins. This power and 
the one below, on the same section, are at pres- 
ent idle. The latter was improved in 1831 by 
James Clark, who put up a woolen mill 4o by 
80 feet, two and a half stories high. In 1840, 
James Batchelor and Thomas Crook began the 
manufacture of woolen goods at this point, and 
after a few years the former was succeeded by 
William Allaway. Fromm 1851 to 1862 Thomas 
Crook was the sole proprietor and sold to Jo- 
seph Hudd who abandoned the mill two years 
later. The building has been demolished. On 
the Middle Beaver, near Center township line. 
is a small mill belonging to Gen. Jacob B. 
Roller. Here Lewis Kinney had a carding- 
mill and later a woolen-mill, which he operate.] 
in connection with Orth and Beaumont. The 


latter removed his interests to New Lisbon. 
The power is feeble and but little employed. 
In the north-western part of the township, on 
Middle Run, Thomas Hawkins operated a saw- 
mill in 1828, and on this site mills have since 
heen kept up by the Hawkins family. In 1843 
Thomas Pike erected a mill farther up the 
same stream, which was later carried on by 
Wilham Pike. Nearly all the foregoing indus- 
tries were small, and operated only to supply 
the local demand.” 
HOW MILLPORT GOT ITS NAME. 

Millport in Franklin township was so 
named from the early occupancy of a portion 
of the village site by a grist-mill and a sawmill; 
and in later years Thomas McKerren operated 
a steam sawmill in the village. 

A little northeast of East Fairfield, in Fair- 
field township, the James family established a 
sawmill in the early days, which was abandoned 
before the middle of the century; .and farther 
up the stream, on section 35, a steam sawmi!l 
was built in 1856 by J. Allman, Joel Wicker- 
sham, David Wickersham and Joel Ritchie, 
which became the property, in January, 1877, 
of W. L. English, and was operated by hir 
for many years. [Ensign’s “History of Co- 
lumbiana County.’ ] 

On the headwaters of Elk Run, on sec- 
tion 32, George Freed, at an early day, started 
a sawmill and a grist-mill, which were later 
carried on by B. Dillworth, and subsequently 
had frequent changes of ownership. Levi 
Miller established a fulling-mill and sawmill 
in 1832 just below Hanover. This mill had the 
distinction of being the first in Hanover town- 
ship, to use steam power. It continued in op- 
eration about 30 years. 

Ensign’s history says of the early milis 
erected in Knox township: ‘The first mill 
erected in the township—a sawmill—was on 
section 29, and was built by the pioneer John 
Thomas in the year 1806. This sawmill was 
operated by Mr. Thomas until 1815* when he 
was severely injured by an accident. John 
Dean succeeded to the ownership, and ran the 
mill three years. In 1818 the property and 50 
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acres of land adjoining were purchased by Rev. 
Joshua Beer. ‘This old pioneer structure was 
long since destroyed, and removed to make 
room for modern improvements. The old 
Redmond saw and grist-mill built about 1830; 
the Georgetown mill built in 1848, by John 
Dellenbaugh; a steam sawmill on section 16, 
one on section 30, and another on section 3; 
and the grist-mill owned by Andrew White- 
leather, at Georgetown, built in 1868-69, com- 
prise the prifcipal industries of the township.” 

In 1811 William Crawford built a saw and 
grist-mill on the north fork of the Little Reaver 
below Williamsport, in Madison township. 

As early as 1803 Aaron Brooks, who had, 
about 1801, settled on section 14, Middleton 
township, set up a saw and grist-mill. In the 
fall of 1804 he sold it to Baltzer Young. In 
the following year Young brought his family 
from Pennsylvania, and lived on section 14 
until his death in 1846. Quite a number ot 
sawmills were built and operated at different 
periods on the small streams of Middleton 
township. One of the principal of these mills 
was that of James Brooks, built on Rough 
Run in 1825. That mill and others which suc- 
ceeded it on the same site were operated in 
turn by Adam Conkle, Johnson Chaney, John 
G. Gaston, Samuel Henderson and John Don- 
ovan. 

There is an indistinct record of a sawmill 
being built in 1803 on section 19 in Unity town- 
ship, on the bank of Bull Creek, which after- 
wards passed into the hands of Frederick Roos; 
and Richard Beeson, who had entered section 
32 in the same township in 1801, built one of 
the first grist-mills. 

Early in the last century the excellent water 
power to be found on the many streams in 
West township was utilized for the operation 
of sawmills and grist-mills. The Davis mill 
north of East Rochester was built about 1829 
by David Davis, whose father, Isaac Davis, 
was one of the pioneers of the county. This 
was considered for many years one of the best 
saw and grist-mills in the county, and for a 
long time supplied a large proportion of the 
people of West and adjoining townships witn 
flour, mill-feed and manufactured lumber. 


After the completion of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burg Railroad, some of the product of the mil 
found its way into the Cleveland market. In 
1878 Henry Wilhelm and Owen Stackhouse 
became proprietors of the mill. Joseph Muil- 
bourn and Jacob Thomas in 1831 built a saw- 
mill, which in 1878 was rebuilt and became the 
property of Kelley & Albright, though retain- 
ing the euphonious name of “Milbourn’s Mill.” 

Sawmills and gristmills were notably num- 
erous on the north, middle and west forks of 
the Little Beaver, and on Bull Creek and Little 
Bull Creek. In Center, Elkrun, Fairfield, Mid- 
dleton and Unity townships, from about 1810 
or 1815 to near the close of the century; and 
a number of them continued in operation even 
up to 1905. 

The sawmill, first propelled by water power 
and later by steam, has been a great adjunct to 
advancing civilization; though it has exercised 
a powerful influence in the destruction of the 
forests, which, owing to the fact that Colum- 
biana county has always been more plentifully 
supplied with native forests—and that other 
fact that her land-owners have encouraged new 
forest growth—than some neighboring coun- 
ties, had never been keenly felt up to the first 
decade of the new century. But in the later 
years the old stationary mill propelled both by 
the water-wheel and by steam have been largely 
superseded by the portable mill. This newer 
device moved from place to place and did 
custom work for the farmers and others. The 
rapidity of its operations soon cast in the shade 
the slow plodding of the old “‘muley” saw ; and 
picket and board fences in many places super- 
seded the old “worm” or “zigzag’”’ rail fences, 
even before the days of the wire fence. 


THE WOOLEN FACTORY. 


Contemporaneous, in the early days, with 
the saw and grist-mill, although before the 
close of the 19th century practically forced out 
of business in Columbiana County, was the 
woolen-mill. 

The first carding-machine in New Lisbon— 
where the working and manufacture of wos! 
was in later years to become an important in- 
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dustry—was started in 1812 or 1813 by Mr. 
Hollingsworth. It was located on a site imme- 
diately north of the present site of the Canton 
bridge. Near the same place Caleb Whitacre 
built a grist-mill and a sawmill—the same site 
-being later occupied by Matthew Elder with a 
fulling-mill and carding machine. These were 
destroyed by fire about the middle of the cen- 
tury. The New Lisbon Woolen Factory Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1818. 

In 1835 John McCook, head of one of the 
“fighting McCook” families, in company wiih 
others, built a woolen factory in Lisbon. A 
few years later it was leased by Godfrey Beau- 
mont and sons, and continued to run for a 
number of years, but it had, in 1905, been idle 
for many years. 

In section 30, Center township, on the west 
branch of Beaver Creek, about 1830, Abner 
Moore and Reuben P. McNamee built a fulling 
and carding-mill, which was run until 1860, 
when it was razed by Robert McClellan. At 
the forks of the Beaver, in the same township, 
a small woolen-mill was put in operation, which 
was run until about 1850, when it was aban- 
doned. On section 6 Uriah Teegarden started 
a carding-machine about 1830 which was dis- 
continued when the Sandy and Beaver Canal 
was built. 

A writer in the “History of the Upper Ohio 
Valley” records this bit of history: ‘‘The first 
mills in the county for the promotion of the 
manufacture of wool were fitted up for carding 
the wool or fulling the cloth, or both combined. 
The carding-machine produced a better and 
cheaper roll than could be produced on hand 
cards. These rolls were spun on hand wheels, 
and the yarn woven on hand looms, and then 
returned to the mill to be fulled and dressed. 
The fulling could be done very much better by 
machinery—if not cheaper— than by tramping, 
pounding and kicking—the methods adopted in 
in the homes for fulling. In time the spinning 
jenny and power loom were added, and woolen- 
mills established, which produced an excellent 
quality of well-finished cloths. Woolen-mills 
in the county are neither numerous or exten- 
sive, but fill important places in meeting local 
demands. A mill of this kind was started near 


Kensington, Hanover township, by Samuel 
Holland, in 1814, and was purchased and con- 
tinued after his death, in 1837, by Williata 
Hicklen, who in 1854 built a larger and better 
mill and added steam power, and in 1864 sold 
it to J. Hudd & Sons, who continue to make: 
cloth, blankets, knitting yarns, etc., to the pres- 
ent writing (1891).” 

The old woolen factory which was a land- 
mark for half a century in the southern part 
of New Lisbon was built in 1850 by Samuel 
Thompson. It passed into other hands, and’ 
after a checkered history financially, under two 
or.three administrations, it fell into the hands 
of John Ogden & Company, under whose man- 
agement a good business was done between the 
years 1864 and 1874. Then The New Lisbon 
Woolen Manufacturing Company was formed 
with John Ogden as president. Originally the 
machinery was propelled by water power from 
the canal, but later steam power was put in. 
After the decadence of the wool business, about 
1893, the factory was shut down and about 
1900 the building was destroyed by fire. 

At Elkton, in 1843, William Kemble erected 
a woolen factory. In this building the Clark 
Brothers manufactured woolen goods for many 
years. They were succeeded by David Far- 
rand, who operated the factory until 1871,. 
when it was abandoned. West of Columbiana,,. 
on the creek, in section 8 of Fairfield township,. 
William Nichols in the ’40’s converted a grist- 
mill into a woolen factory, which was operated 
for many years by J. Early and members of his 
family. 

About 1812 David Hanna put up a carding- 
machine on Little Beaver Creek north of the 
Georgetown road, and not long after James 
Cocker erected a similar machine lower down 
the stream. 

Of an early Salem industry Ensign’s his- 
tory says: 

“About 1825 John Stanley built a frame 
woolen factory for custom work where the 
Pickett House now stands (in 1879). The 
first engine used in Salem was in the factory 
and was brought from Pittsburg. The factory 
was destroyed by fire and the citizens assiste 
Mr. Stanley to rebuild, which he did on the 
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corner of Lisbon and Main streets where the 
Baptist Church now stands. A few years later 
he sold to Robert Campbell, who, in 1834, sold 
to Zadok Street. Mr. Street continued until 
1845, when he sold the property, including 
machinery. A woolen factory had been started 
about 1830 by Mr. Allison. In 1840 it was sold 
to James Brown, by whom it-was used for cus- 
tom work. The factory was situated in the 
west end of the town. 
tinued by Mr. Brown until 1850, James Brown, 
his son, now a merchant on Main street, doing 
the last carding.” James Brown, Jr., was still 
in the mercantile business on Main street 11 
1905S. 
AN INDUSTRY ALMOST OBSOLETE 
COUNTY. 


IN, TEE 


Among the very earliest of what may be 
‘called the maunfacturing industries of Colum- 
biana County was the curing of raw hides and 
tanning them into leather. Ensign’s old history 
says: “John Arter and Daniel Harbaugh came 
to New Lisbon as early as 1805, and established 
tanneries—the first named at a location where 
John, a grandson, continues the same occupa- 
tion, and Mr. Harbaugh on the premises where 
his successors still reside (1879), the business 
having ceased there long since. Nearly 69 
years ago Joseph Richardson started the tan- 
nery on Market street, where it is continued in 
active operation by Simon Spiker. Daniel Hos- 
tetter located a tannery on the northeast corner 
of the Public Square some time about 1835. 
It was carried on by George Garretson after- 
wards, then by Simon Spiker, and when discon- 
tinued was owned by George Nelson.” 

In 1810 John Emery established a small 
tannery on the place, near Hanover, for many 
years subsequent to 1905 occupied by F. 
Sheraw, but the establishment never did a 
large business. 

Very early in the century—before -1815— 
Joseph James established a tannery in East 
Fairfield, Fairfield township, which later be- 
came the property of B. Jj. Ferrall, by whom 
it was conducted for more than 40 years, when 
it was discontinued. At Millport, Franklin 


The business was con- , 


township, John Williard started a tannery,. 
which continued in business for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 

The Randolph tannery at Achor, Middle- 
ton township, which has a record of being in 


‘business for almost a century, was established 


in 1801 by Archibald Scott and William Ham- 
ilton. In 1812 it became the property of Rich- 
ard F. Randolph, who greatly increased its 
capacity. After the retirement of Richard, the 
business was successfully continued by other 
members of the Randolph family. A tannery 
was built and carried on for many years by 
Charles Shook and sons, in the village of Unity, 
Unity township. 

Henry Nixon was the first tanner in the 
town of Salineville. He began the business in 
1849. In 1866 Leward Bright purchased the 
business, which he greatly increased. Under 
his management the capacity of the concern 
was 1,000 hides annually of the best oalc 
leather. The business was discontinued about 
1895. 

A tannery was established in 1843 at Cham- 
bersburg, West township, by J. D. Koffel, 
which, after many changes in ownership, was 
still in operation near the close of the century. 
A case of single ownership and continued oper- 
ation throughout its existence of almost a half 
century by one individual, was that of the tan- 
nery of J. A. Riddle, Wellsville. This tannery 
was built by Judge Riddle in 1831, and oper- 
ated uninterruptedly by him until May 20, 
1879, when it was burned. After the fire a 
leather store was continued by Judge Riddle, 
and after his death by his son, Maj. J. F. Rid- 
dle, for many years. 

Of the business in the early days of Salem, 
Hunt’s history. says: “Tanning was a con- 
siderable business in the early days of Salem. 
John Street was the principal person engaged 
in the business. His establishment filled nearly 
one-half the square on the southwest from his 
store, bounded by what are now Depot, Dry 
and Howard streets. There was here a large 
number of tan-vats, and a house for the dress- 
ing of the hides when taken from the vats, and 
finishing them into various kinds of leather. 
There was also a mill for grinding tan-bark.” 
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These mills were in the form of a huge coffee- 
mill, the big handle of which was operated by 
means of a horse being hitched to it, the animal 
walking about in a circle. 

But as the tanning business was one of the 
earhest industries of the county and one of 
the most essential; and as the establishment 
and conducting of the business, at least in a 
primitive way, involved but a comparatively 
small investment of capital, one or more of 
these enterprises were usually operated in al- 
most every center of population. A few 
of them had been continued up to 1905; but 
most of them.had gone out of business many 
years before this .date. One and _ per- 
haps the main reason of this was the 
concentration of capital and the adoption 


of modern improved appliances in the business. 


But another reason not to be over looked was 
the growing scarcity in convenient localities 
of the chestnut-oak, the black-oak and the 
other varieties of timber from whose bark the 
tanning liquid was procured, which was an 
absolute essential in the tanning process. 


THE FIRST PAPER MILL IN OHIO. 


Columbiana county is entitled to the distin:- 
tion of having the first paper mill built in Ohio, 
and the second west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. It was built in 1805 or 1806 by John 
Beaver and John Coulter, on Little Beaver 
Creek, near its mouth, and about three miles 
northeast of Liverpool. Here the manufacture 
of writing paper was begun, but the mill-dam 
being washed away by a freshet a few years 
later, the mill was abandoned. 


AN EARLY COTTON FACTORY. 


In 1814 a cotton factory was built off 
Main street, on what was afterwards known as 
the’ Wilson property, in Salem. John Strawn, 
John Antrim, Zadock Street, Nathan Hunt 
and others were interested in it, Stacy Hunt 
being manager. Horse power was used to op- 
erate the primitive machinery. The project 
was not a success, and in less than two years 
the enterprise was abandoned and the factory 
building torn down. 


During a period of 25 years, from 1863 
to 1888, considerable sorghum was grown in 
the coufity, and there were a number of mills 
for the manufacture of molasses. There is a 
record of a sorghum mill being built on section 
10, Madison township by Eells, George & Com- 
pany, and for a number of years molasses in 
large quantities was produced. 

Between the years of 1850 and 1880 there 
were a number of flax mills operated in the 
county; but soon after the latter year, the rais- 
ing of flax in the county having been practically 
discontinued, the mills of course went out af 
business, 


OLD RYE AT 25 CENTS A GALLON. 


Ensign’s History (1879) says: “In the 
early settlement of this vicinity (New Libson), 
and for some 40 years after, whisky (the real 
old rye) was a prominent article of manufac- 
ture, use and traffic. Twenty-five cents a gal- 
lon at retail was long a standing price, and 
many times it was even cheaper. The early 
makers of this article were,—George Duck, 
Frererick Galehouse, John Thomson, Ed- 
ward Pettit, Benjamin Hahn, John Reese, Wil- 
liam Jacob and Daniel Harbaugh.” 

In Elkrun township alone, in 1825, it is 
recorded that there were no less than eight 
distilleries. Among others, Messrs. Ward, 
Armstrong, Means, Montgomery and Freed 
were engaged in the business. 

An old Columbiana County history referr- 
ing to Fawcettstown (afterwards East Liver- 
pool) says: “The first shingle roof seen in the 
town was put upon Robert Boyce’s log cabin by 
‘Old Gauge,’ a carpenter, whose right name 
was William Hudson. ‘Old Gauge’ was a fam- 
ous character, and the greatest whisky drinker 
in the county, but never got drunk, could maul 
400 rails a day, and was, despite his drinking 
ways, a man of such steady nerve and indus- 
trious habits that there was not so excellent 
a workman for miles around. Incredible as it 


-may appear, he drank a gallon of whisky every 


day, so the story goes, taking a pint at a certain 
hour each day; wherefore he was called ‘Old 
Gauge.’ He never made a bargain to work 
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for, a man without stipulating for the regular 
supply of whisky, and he always got it. Al- 
though he was never known to be drtink while 
in East Liverpool, his early habits told upon 
him in his old age, which he passed in Virginia. 
Returning to the subject of distilleries, pass- 
ing mention may be made that whisky .was 
cheap in the early days, else ‘Old Gauge’ would 
have failed on his daily gallon. Besides Kel- 
ley’s distillery, there were those of G. D, Mc- 
Kinnon, James Montgomery, William Badders, 
Benjamin Blackmore, George Hurlburt, 
Thomas Gaddis, Robert Wallace, John Polk, 
John Ainsley, Anthony Blackburn and Alex- 
ander Young.” 

Early in the century there were many dis- 
tilleries in Middleton township. Their capacity 
however, was not very great, seldom exceeding 
three bushels of grain per day. The first was 
put in operation at Achor, about 1808, by Levi 
Rogers, and at later periods, among the dis- 
tillers, were George Brown, Job Russell. 


= 


George Grate, John Grate, Levi Guy, Edward 
Crawford, William Craige and Peter Myers. 

In 1841 there were in the county 83 grist- 
mills; 167 sawmills; 7 oil-mills, @ paper-mills ; 
2 furnaces; 8 air-foundries; 37 tanneries; 6 
salt-wells, 2 of which were in operation, turn- 
ing out 2,800 barrels of salt yearly. The fol- 
lowing items were returned for taxation in 
1840: Mercantile capital, $108,849; money at 
interest, $44,265; 215 pleasure carriages, val- 
ued at $10,443; 8,619 horses, valued at $344,- 
760; 13,657 neat cattle, valued at $109,256. 

The growth of 100 years in manufacturing 
in the county is shown in the State Bureau cf 
Labor’s report for 1903, which gives these sta- 
tistics for the manufacturing establishments of 
the three principal cities : 


Establish- Males Females Wages 

City ments Em- m- for 

Reported ployed ployed Year 
East Liverpool .. 65 goraws) 1435 $2,912,095.04 
'Salemiacna. se eee 28° “1453 104 Q10,352.10 
Wellsville seyret 17 821 134 550,245,306 


CHAPTER X. 


THE EARTH’S HIDDEN TREASURES—SALT, COAL, OIL AND GAS. 


Early Salt Wells Along Little Yellow Creek a Source of Wealth—Advent of the Rail- 
road Makes Coal Mining Profitable—Pioneer Miners of Salineville—Coke Industry 


—Increase im Coal 


Production—Oil Booms of Early and Later Years—Wellsville 


and Homeworth Oil Fields—Natural Gas First Used as Fuel in America at East Liver- 
pool—Waste of the Gas During the ’80’s—Great Pipe Lines Laid—Fortunes Made and 


Lost. 


Columbiana County drew wealth from the 
earth, during the early days, not only in irou 
ore and clays, but also in salt and coal. Her 
people were pioneers, as well, in the oil field, 
and in the southern part of the county was the 
first community in the United States to pipe 
gas for. fuel. 


SALT WELLS. 


“Salt boiling’ was in the early days an im- 
portant industry. Salineville, where the in- 
dustry thrived most largely, received its name 
from its salt wells. Salt at the beginning of the 
century was a precious commodity in the west, 
ranking with the luxuries of the pioneer days. 
It brought higher prices than even sugar and 
flour, since it had to be brought over the moua- 
tains from the East. Frequently the ruling price 
was $5 a bushel, and even then the supply was 
often exhausted for weeks in the little set- 
tlements in the sparsely inhabited region. 
“Packing salt” over the mountains was a busi- 
ness much followed in those days by enterpris- 
ing traders and until the salt springs of Colum- 
biana County began to give up their yield, was 
attended with large profits. Stories are still 
told of the days when early settlers rode many 
miles to obtain a supply of salt, and prized it 


to an extent that in later years seemed ridicu- 
lous. . 

Salt springs were early found here and 
there throughout the southern part of the 
county, and finally settlers began making ex- 
plorations, and boring wells for the precious 
staple. The industry quickly became profitable 
and was carried on for more than half a cen- 
tury, until the cheapness of the product ship- 
ped in from Michigan and New York State 
put an end to the business. 

George James, who came to Salineville 
from Kentucky is said to have bored the first 
salt well in Columbiana County in 1809. He 
obtained a strong pressure of water with but 
little salt, though he drilled two wells, the 
first 300 feet (from which there was a strong 
flow of- gas), and the second goo feet. James 
Sharp sank three wells at about the same time. 
Several persons put down wells, but failed 19 
find salt in sufficient quantities. In 1818 John 
Farmer, who had come to Salineville from 
New Garden, Hanover township, bought three 
abandoned wells that had been put down by 
three brothers named Burson, and went ints 
the salt business on a large scale. Farmer 
caught the business at its high tide, and, hav- 
ing considerable capital to invest, made money. 
The industry reached its height in the vicinity 
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of Salineville about 1835, at which time there 
were 20 producing wells along Little Yel- 
low Creek. At that time Farmer’s output was 
more than 50 barrels a week, and he had 
meantime been joined by his son, James Farm- 
er, later prominent in the development of the 
coal interests around Salineville, and in the 
building of the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad. 
Farmer continued the business untitl 1853, 
when he sold it to Isaac Kirk, who operated 
the wells with more or less success until 1865, 
when the business ceased to be profitable about 
Salineville. 

The business had decreased rapidly after 
1835, however, the State reports for 1841 
showing but eight salt-wells in operation in the 
county, with a production of 2,800 barreis 
of salt yearly. Notwithstanding this apparent 
decline of the industry, a company formed in 
1866, composed of about 30 men, most of them: 
from New Lisbon, abandoned a search for oil 
in that year and turned their attention to the 
manufacture of salt. The company had been 
organized to test the rumored oil deposits along 
the middle fork of Litle Beaver Creek, a short 
distance northwest of New Lisbon. At about 
687 feet depth salt water was struck, and 
simultaneously a strong vein of gas. The gas 
and salt water shot up 100 feet above the sur- 
face, the gushing process continuing for sey- 
eral days. The search for oil was abandoned, 


and the manufacture of salt was continued for. 


many years successfully. While the well con- 
tinued to flow, for about two’ years, the yield 
of salt was 15 barrels a day. Then for several 
years the gas was used for fuel under the boile-, 
and by the pumping process the yield of salt 
was increased to 30 barrels a day. The com- 
pany dissolved in a few years, but R. G. Eells 
continued to operate the plant with good success 
until almost 1880, that being the last proguction 
of salt in Columbiana County. Peter Young 
was president of the company; John \. Myers, 
secretary and Baltzer Brown, James Starr, 
R. G, Eells and J. A. Morron among the stock- 
holder. Several salt-wells were bored during 
the *40’s and ’50’s between East Liverpool and 
Wellsville, but the industry never proved suc- 
cessful. In 1880 the county was accredited 


with nine producing wells, and the production 
was given at 43,800 bushels. In the following 
year, 1881, only one well was in operation. 


DEVELOPING THE COAL FIELDS. 


The coals of Columbiana County are all 
of the bituminous type, varying greatly in 
sulphur, slate and other substances. Some of 
the veins furnish coal so free from sulphur as 
to be available for the manufacture of iron 
without coking. ‘he coal product is all excel- 
lent for steam purposes. ; 
_ The railroads made the coal fields profita- 
ble. Before the locomotive invaded Colum- 
biana’s verdure-clad hills, where the fuel crop- 
ped out on every hand, coal had been mined 
in a small way tor local use, but there were na 
facilities for shipment. All the more productive 
coal veins were back from the river, which was 
the only means for transportation of the more 
bulky freight. But small local coal “banks” were 
opened in the sides of the hills, and the coal re- 
placed the wood to a large extent in many local- 
ities. Charcoal was even made for local use— 
at New Lisbon as early as 1808, when Gideon 
Hughes established his iron furnace. Indeed, 
up until 1905 a great field of coal in the center 
of the county in the vicinity of West Point, 
Madison township, extending north to Lisbon 
and south almost to the river, still remained 
practically undeveloped, owing to the lack of 
railroad transporation. Efforts had been made. 
for more than 20 years to build a railroad 
which would open up this great field, but all 
had failed. 

The extent of the coal veins underlying 
Columbiana County are referred to at length 
in Chapter II of this work, under the head of 
geological formations. Work on a large scale 
was begun in the “Columbiana” and “strip” 
veins at Salineville, and in the cannel coal 
fields near East Palestine at about the same 
time. Coal had been mined along the banks 
of Little Yellow Creek, near Salineville, in a 
smal] way, for years before the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg Railroad came through the town in 
1852; but the railroad gave the mines a great 
stimulus. James Penrose is said to have been: 
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the first person to ship coal out of Salineville. 
His mine was at the upper end of the town, 
and was afterward acquired and operated for 
years by the Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany. This first mine to attain importance 
commercially was a “drift” or bank, run into 
the hillside, as were all the early mines about 
Salineville. It was not until years after that 
the Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Company op- 
erated the first “shaft” mine. 

By the latter part of 1852 John Thompson 
and Jehu Miller had both opened mines in what 
was known as the “three-foot” vein, and were 
shipping coal. About that time the locomotives 
on the Cleveland & Pittsburg road began using 
coal instead of wood for fuel, and the railroad 
thus became a large customer of the Salineville 
mines. Hayes & Hussey were also prominent 
miners about this time, and a number of miners 
with small-capital opened coal banks and began 
digging coal for sale in the near vicinitv. James 
Farmer, who had removed to Cleveland in 
1856, took a very prominent part in the devel- 
opment of the wealth which underlay the town. 

The first concern to undertake to develop 
the coal field at Salineville on a really large 
scale, however, was the Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, which organized in 1867 with 
a capital of $80,000, and absorbed six of the 
largest mines in the town, operating them to the 
limit of their capacity. Two hundred miners 
were employed from the start, and Salineville 
became one of the prosperous communities of 
the county. By 1875 the company’s output 
was Soo tons daily. James F. Clark, the first 
president of the company, died in 1884, and 
was succeeded at his death by Daniel McGary. 
The Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Company was 
still in 1905 the largest producing plant in the 
Salineville field, running at a capacity of from 
700 to 800 tons daily. In 1905 J. B. Zerbe was 

‘president and S. H. Needs, secretary. 

Two other companies were prominent in 
the éarly development in Salineville—the Man- 
‘ufacturers’ Coal Company, organized by James 
Farmer in 1872, which for a number of years 
controlled two mines, and the Columbiana Coal 
Company, which was organized by Morrison 
Foster and others, of Pittsburg, in 1877, and 
whici: achieved a capacity at one time of 300 

7 


then 


| tons. 
_ by rail from Salineville and that taken by loco- 


tons daily from two mines. This company 
worked out its properties and abandoned them 
about 1900. One of the Farmer mines had 
been opened as early as 1852. The Osborns 
of Cleveland, opened a “strip-vein” mine about. 
1875, which was later purchased by Harry 
Kirk, who continued to operate it in 1905.. 
One*of the earlier Salineville mines was. 
the “Hayes” mine, the last manager of which 
was Matthew Brown (until 1860). From 1866. 
to 1888 Matthew Brown owned and operated 
one of the then leading mines of the Salineville 
field. 

The Big Vein Coal Company of Cleveland 
in the ’80’s sunk a shaft near the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg Railroad station, in Salineville, and 
in 1905 had, for about 25 years, been the sec- 
ond largest producing coal mine concern in the 
Salineville field. About 1900 the company took: 
over the Cedar Hill mine, but in 1905 the latter 
had been closed. Frank Osborn, of Cleveland,. 
in 1905 was president and the largest stock- 
holder of the Big Vein Coal Company. The: 
Davis mine, opened about 1865, was run for 
some 35 years.with varying success. Latterly 
Henry Sutherin had been manager. It was 
closed down in 1901. Hetherington Brothers: 
opened a mine across the Carroll County line 
about 1895, which in a few years they sold to 
the Sterlings of Cleveland. In 1887 the Brown 
Brothers (William E. and John C.) bought the 
Anderson mine, which they operated for many 
years. Among the smaller mines operated dur- 
ing the later years of the past century and the 
earlier years of the new were those of James 
Strabley and Robert Vasey. 

The output of coal in the Salineville field 
in 1904 was as follows (that of the two prin- 
cipal companies being given separately, and 
the total from the entire field): 
Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Company, 110,406 
tons; Big Vein Coal Company, 75,461 tons; 
total for 1904 of all companies in field, 285,878 
This amount includes the coal shipped 


motives for fuel, but is exclusive of that taken 
for home consumption and the local trade of 
the small mines, which would add several thous- 
and tons to the year’s nroduction. 

As a result of the early mining of coal with- 
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out sufficient bracing, and the undermining of 
portions of the town of Salineville by the old 
banks, portions of the town in the hill district 
on several occasions during the ’80's and ’go’s 
gave evidence of possible collapse, causing 4 
scare for a time. Little serious damage was 
really apparent, however, aside from the wreck- 
ing of one or two houses, and the settling of 
the foundations of several buildings. 


EAST PALESTINE’S MINES. 


Before 1840 many of the farmers of the 
vicinity of East Palestine opened small coal 
banks, and the local coal was used for fuel in 
the early manufactories of the town in those 
days. In 1854 many banks were mining the 
Cannel coal which was easily obtained near the 
surface, and as early as 1854 a company was 
organized at East Palestine which for several 
years extracted oil from the coal, and sold the 
product at a profit, until the petroleum of later 
days compelled the abandonment of the enter- 
prise- About 1860 a New York: company 
opened a mine on what was known as. “Car- 
bon Hill,’ and built a spur from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tracks by which to ship their 
product. A few years later the property was 
sold to Tucker, Brown & Company, and in 
1865 it was absorbed by the Carbon Hill Coal 
Company, organized mainly by Chicago men, 
James Mullins -being the manager of the con- 
cern. The company abandoned the mine in 
1871, however. 

Enoch Lawton, James Sutherin and An- 
drew Burnett formed the Prospect Hill Coal 
Company about 1868, running a track to their 
mirie, in section 36 of Unity townshiv. Here 
in the following 10 years were opened four 
drift mines, and the production grew to be 
the largest in the field. In April, 1879, Enoch 
Lawton, one of the owners, was found dead by 
suffocation in an unused portion of the work- 
ings, and for several years after his death 
James Sutherin operated the mines on a lease. 
Later the company was reorganized, with 
Grant. Hill as: superintendent. In 190s four 
electric machines were in use, and the product 
was about 250. tons daily. f 


The State Line Coal Company, organized 
in 1874, soon became the most important of 
the mining ventures at East Palestine. C. B. 
Herron, J. W. Chalfil and James Mullins were 
the chief spirits in the organization of the con- 
cern, and mines were opened east of the town. 
near the Pennsylvania State line. The veins 
were nearly four feet in thickness, and the com- 
pany prospered from the start. Hugh Laugh- 
lin was superintendent from the opening of the 
property, continuing in that capacity in: 1905. 
Four hundred men were employed during the 
latter part of the ’70’s, the monthly pay-roll at 
that period running as high as $10,000, with an 
output of 50 carsa day. In 1905 the work had 
extended more than a mile (underground) into 
Pennsylvania. About an acre per week was 
being excavated, the daily production being 
about 350 tons of screened coal. James Mul- 
lins was president and W. J. Mullins, secretary 
and treasurer. 


COKE INDUSTRY AT LEETONIA. 


Early in 1866 the coal mines ot the Lee- 
tonia Coal & Iron Company—afterward the 
Cherry Valley Iron Company—were opene 
to the east of the town of Leetonia, in Salem 
township, and there the best coking.coal in the 
county was fourid, ovens being erected imme- 
diately in connection with the company’s fur- 
naces. About 1874 extensive mines were 
opened by Cleveland parties on the Samue’ 
Shelton farm, on the line of the Niles & New 
Lisbon Railroad, and operated for many years. 
Coleman & Thompson, a Cleveland firm, be- 
gan operations near by about the same time. 
The Cherry Valley Iron. Company’s mines az 
Washingtonville were abandoned in 1904, be- 
cause of wage differences between the opera- 
tors and miners. Prior to that date they had 
been running at a capacity of from 250 to 300 
tons a day. In 1905 the company had in oper- 
ation 200 coke ovens. Connellsville coal was 
used in the making of coke in these ovens. 

The Niles & New Lisbon Railroad. com- 
pleted through this section in 1866, and touch- 
ing the towns of. Washingtonville, Leetomiz., 
Franklin Square and Teegarden, proved a greut 
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incentive to the development of the coal lands 
at those points. The construction of the Pitts- 
burg, Lisbon & Western Railroad from New 


Galilee, Pennsylvania, into New Lisbon in 1887, - 


also greatly stimulated the coal mining indus- 

try along its entire length, and in the neigh- 
horhood of the county seat as well. And so 
in 1903, in addition to the larger mines which 
have been given mention in detail, located in 
the larger mining centers, mines are in opera- 
tion at New Waterford, Salem, Lisbon, Elk- 
ton, Negley, East Fairfield and Teegarden. 
The ownership of these mines, number of men 
employ ecl, etc., are mentioned in the table found 
in this chapter, which is copied from the Ohio 
State mine report for 1903. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN 1903. 
The Ohio State mine report for 1903 gave 


reports from 35 mining operators in Colum- 
biana county. It showed a capital invested 


that year in coal mining of $841,265; value of 
coal mined, $1,078,575.09; wages paid during 
year, $801,349.28; number of men employed, 
1,354; average days worked during year,— 
pick miners, 236; machine miners, 220. The 
county in 1903 ranked tenth in the State in ton- 
nage, producing 874,602 tons, compared with 
868,426 tons the vear preceding. Of this total 
for 1903, 572,000 tons were lump, 137,000 
nut, and 164,000 pea and slack. The produc- 
tion for 1903 was thus 21,710,630 bushels, as 
compared with 5,241,925) bushels in 1870 and 
11,423,574 bushels in 1880. Of the output in 
1903, 328,000 tons were mined by machines, 
electric machines being in use in six mines. In 
addition to the 35 large mine operators report- 
ing in 1903, the State report showed 48 small 
mines in the county, employing less than 10 
men each. Four new mines had been opened 
during the year. The mines given by the State 
report as in operation during 1903 were as 
follows: 
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Me wuS halite odecterecessun Big Vein Coal Co., Cleveland, O.......++ «++. 64 47 Shaft 5 Salineville 
Cedar Hills. 00-0 | Dig Vein Coal Co., Cleveland, 'O =- 0 o.jca.. sec 68) 21 | Drift... 4 Salineville 
Slope Nod .iscn.acow [O. 6-P: Coal Co., Cleveland,O.... vee. ieee 140 | 62 |Slope 5 Salineville 
Slope NO. aac sens selec O. & P. Coal Co., Cleveland, O......+.... 17 8 |Slope 4 Salineville 
Sire ble gi (cle geldecte sews James S. Strabley, Salineville, O. ..........5. 19 6 |Drift..... 44 |Salineville 
Salisbury ......+...+5.. Norris Mining & Mfg Co., Pittsburg, Pa....... 27 13 | Drift..... 8ft 10 in Salineville 
900d take Seine COCOMRAE Kirk & Deveny, Salineville, O.......sses eevee 20 4 Drift S$ +4 2ft 10 in|Salineville 
Salém Shaft.-j-.0s...0-. Salem Mining Co., Salem, O-.......6005. «++ 48 | 15 ,)Drift..... 34 |Salem 
Fairfield No, 2....1....- Fairfield Coal'Co,, Wooster, O°) ..sc.cccseses 70 1 [Drift 34 N. Waterford 
Pe erleSSiae im naletisis! eseisieic Townsend Coal Co., Cleveland, O.....+.++.... 24 8 Slope.... 8 |Salem 
Big Walnuts. sits ss cen. Peerless Coal Co., Cleveland. O © PS chu 46 12 Slope..../8ft 4 in Salem . 
Cherry Valley........% Cherry Valley Iron Works, Leetonia, O... ... 70 27 |\Slope:..... 3} Washingtonville 
FeSHOMEM tease norte seine Gardad&) PrOssere b1SDON)|Osiraiiccs, cave ve crelsjele 28 9 |Shaft 8} Lisbon 
Prosser No. 4.-++++.... Gard & Prosser, Lisbon, O) ves. ceases cciesencnee 85 7 |Drift..... 2h Lisbon 
Ersponur reset ees bisbon ©oal Gor, isbony Ove. cnccm vcce sentir 70 | 20 'Drift..... 84 Lisbon 
New House...--++++.... HerriotiCoaliGonnBiktony Ole imerenie «sere nenes 16 6 |Drift..... 38 Elkton 
Pleasant Valley No, 6..| Powers Mining Co., Negley, O........seeeeees 82 9 Drift Hoes A Negley 
Pleasant Valley No.7..| Powers Mining Co., Negley, O......:.sese vers 12 coe Driftanc.:. 3 Negley 
WeetOuiawcnci es rciiesle Leetonia Coal Co., Leetonia, O. vee 65 | 19 |Slope....|8ft 4 in|/Leetonia : 
Prospect Hill No, 2....| Prospect Hill Coal Co., East Palestine, ©. AC pEC 46 12 |Slope.... 8ft 10 in/E. Palestine 
State. LANG). c.sienleew ae National Fire Proofing Co., E, Palestine, O. 13 7 |Drift..... 4 E, Palestine 
State Line No. 2.....- |National Fire Proofing Co., E. ralestiue, (oeal) at. te (Drift: Sa. 2h E. Palestine 
McNa bites set .ceserurs | vioNab Coal (Co,, Salem, O7ce... eames UL t6 9 |Shaft 84 =|Salem 
RALGUNAT He scccavans vee Lemmon Coal Co. Salem, O........ +0000 sees li 6 |Shaft 3 Salem 
Pine Hollow....0.-...-.+ Pine Hollow Coal Co., Salem, O........++++: 12 4 |Drift..... 8 Salem 
Wheat fis! sence ss cece Wheat Hill Coal Co., East Palestine. O....... 6 2 Drift..... 4 E. Palestine 
MeMallentae se stiches R. McMillen, E. Palestine, O.....-....sss000 0: 5 2) |Driftren.. 8} |E, Palestine 
SESS: es cesis aclae esas James Leeper, Salem. O.......... sseesseveees 4 1 |Drifc. i 8 Salem 
Biomsalll seviseu-feredeletarsretes Auld & Son, Salem, O--++.... eee cee 7 2 |Drift. 2ft 9 in)/Salem 
Beech Ridge .... ..--. joe Shriver, Salem, O.-...0:.cn. scree siveus sees 6 2 Drift aera 5 Salem 
Shepherd piso ds.ctertinas Jesse Sheoherd, Salem, O. «+--+ e000 oe sane 6 2 Drift beaters 3 Salem 
NelieiSele o0 e «oe eurvns Netheisel Bros., Leetonia, O.-++ sce vcoecere 7 2 |Drift..... Et OANA cole cus ursiene 
Booth, (x wad waarmee: AoK: MeMillen, NegleysO sasecsees.s5) oa ues 5 So Drifter. 8ft 4 in|Negley 
» Sheen, Shaft./...-....- James Sheen, Salem, O............- 5 2 Shaft. 3 salem 
EXGwelll Prete eyotetarsie vie'sje1e's Cs Howell, Salem Oct vee y wen cece te eels 4 PY Dritt.=. - j2ft 9 in Solem 
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THE PIONEERS IN OIL. 


In 1860, oil was discovered at Smith’s 
Ferry, in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, just 
east of the Ohio and Pennsylvania State line. 
Within a few years: the excitement extended to 
the southern townships of Columbiana County, 
and Pittsburg capitalists invaded the vicinity 
of East Liverpool and drilled a number of 
wells. 
ural gas; and, that product being considered 
useless, the wells were abandoned. Clabourne 
Simms sunk a well in the West End of East 
Liverpool, near Jethro, about 1860, and struck 
gas and salt water. For a time gas was used 
as fuel in extracting the salt, and the well 
yielded eight to ten barrels of salt daily for 
years. 

Meantime the oil fever had struck St. Clair 
township. In May, 1865, George Hamilton 


drilled a well on his farm near Fredericktown, | 


but the oil obtained was of a heavy quality, 
such as was used years afterward as “fuel oil ;” 
and, the production being small, the well was 
abandoned. In 1866 J. M. Hart drilled the sec- 
ond well in the township, but that also showed 
a small yield. The Glasgow Oil Company 
invaded the township in the same year. The 
farmers went oil-mad, and it was expected that 
the county would develop a tremendous petro- 
leum field. At least 15 wells were put down in 
the vicinity of Fredericktown and Calcutta in 
1866, and, during the years succeeding, the 
production of the township reached 100 barrels 
a day. For 10 years, the Glasgow Oil Com- 
pany pumped from 6 to ten wells in that neigt- 
borhood, but the production gradually de- 
creased. 

The oil operators even invaded Madison 
township, in the vicinity of West Point, and 
there wells were sunk in 1865 by Pittsburg 
men, who had organized the Longrun Oil Com- 
pany, one of the drills going to the depth of 
800 feet. A company of West Point farmers 


organized in 1877, and drilled a hole 1,000 


feet in depth, striking again the heavy gravity 
oil and abandoning the venture. During these 
years many of the enterprising farmers in the 
southern part of the county lost heavily in oil 


They struck nothing better than nat- ’ 
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ventures. Gas was frequently struck, but the 
gas-wells were abandoned as useless. 

In later years frequent attempts were made 
to find oil in paying quantities on Yellow 
Creek, near Salineville, in the vicinity of East 
Liverpool, and also in several localities in St. 
Clair township. But while there was some: 
show of gas and here and there traces of oil,. 
neither was secured in paying quantities. 

During the later ’80’s and the first few 
years of the ’90’s, when West Virginia had be- 
come an oil-producing State, East Liverpool 
became the center for the shipment of machin- 
ery and tools. The C. A. Smith Drilling Com- 
pany and other oil men had their headquarters 
there, and supplies were shipped in large quan-. 
tities into the new field. About this time, also,, 
attempts were made to find oil about Saline- 
ville. Traces of oil and gas had been .found 
there by the early salt-well drillers, and in the: 
coal seems later developed by the rapidly grow- 
ing mining interests. Between 1880 and 1895 
John T, Dysart and others drilled several wells, 
but neither oil nor gas developed in quantities. 
to justify extended operations. 


THE WELLSVILLE OIL FIELD. 


Oil had been found prior to 1870 in the 
vicinity of Little Yellow Creek, to the north of 
Wellsville, but never, in paying quantities. One 
Truesdale drilled five wells on the “creek bot- 
torn,” two of which yielded from three to five: 


‘barrels a day for a short while, and then they: 


were abandoned and the wells were filled up. 
However, ‘from one of these old wells the oil. 
continued to force itself to the surface and. 
make its way to the creek. People would now 
and then scoop it up and use it for lubricating 
purposes. In the fall of 1899, Lawson Broth-- 
ers sunk several wells on the Ridinger place, 
near the site of the old Truesdale wells, and 
got oil in good quantities. The third well 
struck started off with a production of -1 50: 
barrels a day. But neither did this one nor any 
of the others hold up to anything like what -~was. 
expected of them for any considerable length 
of time. The largest well, struck in 1899, hat 
In 1905 dropped down to about five barrels. 


AND REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS. 
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An explosion at one of these wells in Septem- 
ber, 1899, fatally burned two workmen, while 
John Rayl, who was superintending the drill- 
ing, with several others was seriously burned. 
A number of wells were drilled that same year 
on the hill south of the creek by Alex B. Smith. 
some of which for a time proved to be paying 
pumpers. But the oil in the field proved to be 
a “pocket” deposit, the limits of which did not 
exceed perhaps 20 to 30 acres, and was soon 
practically exhausted. Nevertheless the inter- 
est in the field in 1905 again somewhat revived 
on the striking of a 10-barrel well by Rayl & 
Lewis on the Ridinger place. 


THE HOMEWORTHI OIL FIELN. 


Following the excitement caused by the dis- 
‘covery of petroleum at Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
in 1858-60, a number of the substantial citizens 
of Knox township organized a company to do 
some “‘wild-catting” after the new product near 
home. Early in the ’60’s Jacob Yaggi and 
others put down the first oil-well in Knox 
township, near the Mile Branch schoolhouse, 
toward the center of the township. The well 
was a small producer, and for some reason was 
never operated, the company disbanding. In’ 
the succeeding 30 years many attempts were 
made to interest capital in the field around 
Homeworth. but without success until the dis- 
covery of oil around Scio, Harrison County, 
revived the oil excitement throughout the east- 
ern end of the State. In 1898 William Pea- 
cock, of Massillon, while putting down a num- 
ber of test holes in the vicinity of the old well 
of 30 years before, found green petroleum 0o0z- 
ing from the ground and pronounced the pros- 
pect excellent. A company was at once pro- 
jected at Homeworth, but before the organiza- 
tion was complete Jonas King had succeeded 
in interesting the Renner & Deibel Oil Com- 
pany, of Akron and Youngstown. Within the 
next five years this company drilled in more 
than 50 prod‘icing wells north and northeast of 
Homeworth. 

In January, 1900, the Winger, & Bly Oil 
Company, of Warren, Pennsylvania, drilled in 
two large gas-wells east of Homeworth, and 


indications were found of a large oil pool east 
and southeast of the village. In the hope of 
getting sufficient gas to run its extensive works 
at Alliance, the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, of that city, purchased the wells and 
leases of the Warren company and put down 
many wells, the gas from which they piped to 
Alhance. One of these wells, drilled on the farm 
owned by the Brooke heirs, proved a fine oil 
producer, Oil excitement was now high, and 
experienced oil operators invaded the county. 
The Morgan Company sold its holdings to 
Upham & Walker, of Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, who drilled a number of wells on the 
3rooke and neighboring farms, and then sold 
out to A. L. Johnson, the present owner, John- 
son bought of Pennsylvania parties more leases 
on the D. W. Thomas farm, until in 1905 he 
had more than 30 producing wells. H. L. 
Thompson drilled three wells on the S. D. 
Sanor farm, and then sold to Mr. Sanor, who 
had drilled to wells on his own land. 

The Weaver Oil Company, of Youngstow1, 
also drilled what proved a paying “gasser” on 
the Heffner farm, adjoining the village of 
Homeworth, and from this well gas was speed- 
ily obtained for lightine and heating in the 
village. Later the Lutz Oil Company, of Pitts- 
burg, began operations to the north of Home- 
worth, and in the summer of 1904 struck a 
60-barrel well on the Teeters farm. 

Wells were put down in rapid succession 
during 1904.0n the Teeters and Barber farms, 
and during the excitement of that year a line- 
fence fight resulted in:the drilling of six wells 
on less than an acre of ground, all of them large 
producers. .The Lutz company by 1905 was 
one of the largest producers in the field. 

The oil production of the field in 1905 was 
not less than 7,500 barrels a month, and 12 
drilling machines were then at work sinking 
new wells. The oil was pumped to Home- 
worth and there loaded for shipment by rail 
to the National Refining Company, of Cleve- 
land. 


GAS FIRST PIPED FOR FUEL. 


Though Ohio does not lay claim to the orig- 
inal introduction of gas as a commercial factor 
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on an extensive scale, East Liverpool has 
proven her claim to having been the first com- 
munity in the world to pipe natural gas for 
fuel and:lighting purposes. The United States 
census report on mines and mining for 1900 
says: “Natural gas was used in Ohio in 1866 
in the manufacture of lampblack at Gambier ; 
in 1874 it was used at East Liverpool, in the 
household, for heat and light.” 

The “Encyclopedia Brittanica,” in its edi- 
tion of 1880, gives credit to the town for being 
the first user of natural gas, in the following 
language : 

“The city of East Liverpool, Ohio, is en- 
tirely illuminated, and to a large extent heated, 
by gas-wells which exist in and around the 
town. The light is of extraordinary brilliancy, 
and is so abundant and free that the street 
lamps are never extinguished, and much of the 
manufacturing and steam power of the town, 
which embraces 22 potteries, giving employ- 
ment to 2,000 hands, is derived from the gas. 
The first ‘well,’ 450 feet deep, was opened in 
1859, and up to the present year, 1879, neither 
it nor any of those tapped at later dates show 
any sign of failing.” 

Gas had been found in drilling for salt in 
the vicinity of Salineville during the first half 
of the century, and as early as 1850 it had been 
used for fuel in the boiling of salt along Yellow 
Creek. Before 1860, Philip F. Geisse, owner 
of the early-day Fulton Foundry, of Wellsvill:, 
had obtained gas and salt at a well in the vicin- 
ity of Walker’s sewer pipe works, established 
about that time midway between East Liver- 
pool and Wellsville, and had boiled the brine 
from the well by the aid of the gas. The new 
fuel was handled carelessly in those days, and 
in the latter ’50’s an explosion of gas occurred 
at the well in which Mr. Geisse was severely 
burned. Such accidents were frequent about 
the salt-wells at that period.’ The dangerous 
gas was not welcomed by the salt drillers. 

‘In the early ’60’s a company of East Liver- 
pool men, headed by Col. H..R. Hill and Wil 
liam Brunt, drilled for oil on the “bottom land” 
in the West End of the town, at the point 
where for years later a baseball park stood, and 
obtained, instead of the much desired fuel oil, 


a heavy pressure of gas. In 1866 Messrs. Hill 
and Brunt determined to utilize the new fuel, 
and the two men laid small pipes from the well 
to their homes, in the upper part of the town. 
Crude fixtures were put in, and the gas utilized 
for lighting and in the grates for heating. Still 
the supply was greater than they could use, and 
so Brunt extended the pipe to, the engine room 
of his pottery, on Walnut street, where he used 
it under the boiler. 

The natural gas was a curiosity at that 
‘period. Occasionally the river overflowed the 
bottom land on which the well was located, an‘1 
for weeks afterward water would drip from the 
gas jets, being forced through by the irregular 
pressure. Brunt and Hill decided to drill a 
second well near the first, and in July, 1877, 
the old “Bonanza” well was struck. It had 
seemingly unlimited pressure. 

Connelly & Company, of Pittsburg, had or- 
ganized the East Liverpool Gas Company in 
1870, and had built a small plant for the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas in the following 
year. But before 1875 Colonel Hill and J. M. 
Kelly had quietly bought up the stock of the 
company and taken charge, abandoning the 
manufacture of gas in that year and turning 
the product of the well in the West End into 
the old pipes. So the big ‘““Bonanza”’ strike of 
77 worked up enthusiasm to the highest pitch. 
The merchants of the town held a celebration, 
and natural gas became the fashion in the 
homes of the more well-to-do. 

The gas-wells at East Liverpool lasted for 
over 10 years. Then gas in great quantities 
was struck in the Miller field, two miles east 
of Fairview, West Virginia, seven miles from 
East Liverpool, and the Ohio Valley Gas Com- 
pany was organized by Pittsburg capital to 
pipe the product to East Liverpool. An 8-inch 
main was run from the West Virginia field, 
crossing’ the river at East Liverpool. In that 
day there was no means of controlling the pres- 
sure at the wells, and a great stand-pipe was 
erected opposite the foot of Broadway, on the 
West Virginia side of the river, to reduce the 
pressure in the pipes. For two years the suc- 


_ plus gas roared through this stand-pipe, giving 


forth a flame 50 feet high. Enough gas was 
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wasted at this one pipe to supply the entire 
community for a year, during that period. 
There were other escape pipes in East Liver- 
pool, and the gas lamps in the streets burned 
day and night. The supply was thought to be 
inexhaustible, and the waste of the fuel was 
immense. Families were supplied with light 
and fuel for from $12 to $36 a year—thére 
being no means of measuring the amount of 
gas used. 

The Ohio Valley Gas Company quickly en- 
tered Wellsville, and in 1886 a second main, 
10 and 8 inches,- was run to East Liverpool 
from the Beaver County field near Harshaville. 
In 1887, also, the Bridgewater Gas Company, 
controlled by Pennsylvania capital, with Mer- 
ritt Greene, of Pittsburg, at its head, brought 
a line into the town from Shannopin, Pennsyl- 
vania, buying the old pipes of the East Liver- 
pool Gas Company. Gas flowed from the wells 
during the first decade by its own pressure, the 

first pumping station being operated by the 
Ohio Valley Gas Company at Midway, in 1895. 
The supply during these early years was a great 
benefit to the industries of East Liverpool and 
Wellsville, supplying the manufactories wita 
cheap fuel, and giving the potteries of the ris- 
ing community a strong, steady heat for the 
burning of the ware. Early in the ’go’s, how- 
ever, the supply seemed on the verge of failure 
entirely, and many of the potteries returned 
to the use of coal for fuel. Later, new wells 
were turned in from the McDonald and other 
fields, and the supply replenished. The Ohio 
Valley Gas Company was organized in 1886, 
Thomas Creighton and the Goodwin Brothers, 
of East Liverpool, and John N. Patterson, of 
Pittsburg, being among the prime movers. 
February 1, 1896, Charles A. Smith bought the 
stock of the company, and September 1, 1899, 
sold it to a company backed by Senator F lynr, 
of Pittsburg. The Bridgewater Gas Company 
came into East Liverpool in 1887, and in 1899 
sold to the Fort Pitt Gas Company. Later the 
Fort Pitt sold to the Tri-State Light Company, 
which was a constituent part of the Manufaci- 
urers’ Light & Heat Company. The same year 
the Ohio Valley Gas Company was taken over 
by the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company ; 
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and in 1905 all the natural gas interests of 
East Liverpool and Wellsville were in the 
hands of this giant corporation, the largest 
natural gas corporation in the world, having a 
capitalization of $21,500,000. The stock -is 
held chiefly by Pittsburg and Oil City people. 
H. B. Beatty, of Pittsburg, was president and 
H. E. Seibert, also of Pittsburg, secretary. 

As many fortunes were lost as were made 
in the fields about East Liverpool, and Wells- 
ville during the early days of the excitement, 
and for years after the wells in the immediate 
vicinity of the two towns had failed the fever 
was revived, and drillers ventured forth per- 
iodically in the hopes of striking fresh veins. 


SALEM’S GAS SUPPLY. 


In 1903 H. H. Hyland began prospecting 
for oil and gas in Salem and Fairfield town- 
ships, and several good wells were struck, 
particularly in Salem township, to the south 
of Leetonia. In the summer of 1904 the Hy- 
land leases had been taken over by the Natural 
Gas Company of West Virginia, and by the 
fall of that year the gas had been piped, first 
into Leetonia and later into Salem, the com- 
pany having secured as many as 10 strong pro- 
ducing wells. The gas was utilized by the 
smaller manufacturing concerns and for domes- 
tic purposes, fuel and light. August 22, 1904, 
the first pipes were laid in Leetonia, and by 
October Ist the mains had reached Salem. Be- 
fore midwinter seven miles of mains had been 
laid in the streets of Salem, and many private 
and business houses had been connected up, 
together with several of the manufacturing 
concerns on the “Flats.” During 1905 the 
production continued so strong that not more 
than two of the wells had been drawn upon for 
supply at any one time. The gas was secured 
at a depth of about goo feet. A new pipe line 
was laid to Columbiana in the summer of 1905. 
George Heard was president and G. F. Batch- 
elor, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
with headquarters in Pittsburg. 

Early in 1902 gas had been found in good ; 
quantities on the Fink farm, and-an effort 
was made to secure franchises for piping it 
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into Salem and Lisbon. Meanwhile the Colum- 
biana Gas Company was organized, and by 
September 1, 1902, the pipes were laid into 
Lisbon. The company in 1905 had seven pro- 
ducing wells in Center and Franklin townships. 
The officers of the company were: J. F. Stone, 
Coudersport, Pennsylvania, president; J. C. 
Bowen, Buffalo, New York, secretary; J. B: 
Jones, Wellsville, New York, treasurer; W. E. 
Donnelly, Lisbon, general manager. 

At many places in the county, other than 
those already mentioned, are found producing 
gas-wells that owe their existence to the search 
‘made for oil. 
located on section 2, Fairfield township, is a 
gas-well that has produced steadily since 1903 
with a rock pressure of 225 pounds. 
vember of that-year, Mr. Felger leased the oil 
right to McCormick & Company, of Economy, 
Pennsylvania, who found an abundant supply 
of gas, but no oil. Mr. Felger later bought 
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On the farm of J. M. Felger, 


In No- |} 


out the company and now utilizes the gas in 
heating and lighting his g-room house. The 
supply is so large that he intends forming a 
company to pipe and sell the gas to the people 
of the district. ; 

In 1905 nearly every important point in 
the county was therefore reachetl by the natural 
gas; and the artificial gas companies estab- 
lished 30, or 40 years before in Wellsville, 
Salemi, East Liverpool and New Lisbon had 
given way to the fuel from the earth. 

Ohio in 1902 stood third in population in 
the Union; second in mineral products, third in 
agricultural and fifth in manufacturing. And 
in all of these Columbiana County had played — 
the part of a pioneer during the early days. 
The State up to 1902, according to the govern- 
ment census .report issued in that year, had 
produced 24.4 per cent. of all the petroleum 
produced in the United States since the begin- 
ning of ‘the petroeum production. 
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PLANT OF THE STEVENSON COMPANY, WELLSVILLE. 


(Torn down in 1905 to make 


way for a new steel structure.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


IRON AND THE METAL TRADES. 


Gideon Hughes’ Blast Furnace the First in Ohio—Curious Processes of the Pioneer Manu- 
facturers—Struggling Foundries of Eighty Years Ago—New Lisbon an Iron Center in 
the Early Days—“Shipping Iron to Pittsburg”—Gloomy Years of Failure at Leetonia 
—Foundries at Wellsville—Early Engine-Builders at Salem and Wellsville—Varied 
Finished Product Industries at Salem—First Tin Plate Ventures Prove Failures—Era 
of “Trust” Domination—Columbiana County a Battle Ground in the Great Labor 
Struggle of 1901—Statistics on Production. 


To build his log cabin without a nail, a 
spike, a hinge—that was the problem that con- 
fronted the early settler. The weight of manu- 
factured iron products rendered their trans- 
portation over the early roads across the moun- 
tains and into the wilderness next to im- 
‘possible; and this necessity for home-made iron 
‘was what urged Gideon Hughes to build the 
first blast furnace in Ohio. 


THE FIRST BLAST FURNACE IN OHIO. 


iron was to be found, cropping out on the 
‘surface, in the formations about New Lisbon. 
The ore was fairly grubbed out of the soil. 
Blackband and kidney ores, of fairly good 
‘quality, were found distributed at random 
amongst the loose drift of sand, gravel and 
rock, near the surface—fragments of old veins 
of ages before. Gideon Hughes was a Quaker. 
He built his furnace about one mile northwest 
of New Lisbon, on Beaver Creek, in 1807, 
turning out iron in the béginning of 1808.’ This 
is claimed to “have been the first furnace west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. Some pig-iroa 
‘was made, but the ultimate production of the 
furnace consisted chiefly of plow-shares, dog- 
rons, flat-irons pots, kettles, Dutch-ovens and 


other household utensils used in that day, all 
made with the help of the little forge which 
stood beside the furnace. 

The machinery was propelled by water 
power from the creek, and the ore, obtained 
from the immediate vicinity, was smelted by 
the use of charcoal, manufactured in sufficient 
quantity from the wood of the nearby forests. 
Heavy drafts were made on the surrounding 
timber and thousands of cords of wood were 
consumed to get fuel for the furnace. The 
charcoal was produced in pits of earth, 40 
cords of wood being used to each pit. 

Stoves for burning wood were a specialty 


of Hughes’ furnace from the beginning. Upon 


the sides of these stoves were the words, 
“Rebecca of New Lisbon’”—the name Rebecca 
having been given the furnace by Hughes in 
honor of his wife. Thesé old stoves were to 
be found occasionally in the farmhouses, of 
the “back townships” for many years after the 
stack had gone out of commission. Within 10 
years Hughes had in operation at his furnace 
a tilt-hammer and ‘forge, where- he made 
wrought iron. The bellows of both the forge 
and. furnace were propelled by water power, 
by means of an overshot wheel said to have 
been 25 feet in diameter. 
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In 1822 Joshua Malin pursuaded Hughes 
to build a rolling-mill about three miles above 
the furnace, on the middle fork of the Little 
Beaver. Here he also erected forges and a 
new kind of nail machine that had just been 
introduced into this country. The venture 
seemed to be prospering, and the product was 
in great demand throughout this section., To 
convey iron from the furnace some two miles 
up the creek to the rolling-mill, it was decided 
to build a rude railroad along the hill on the 
west side of the creek, and this was under- 
taken a year or two before 1830. Hughes had 
not the money to finance the enterprise on so 
large a scale, however, and, after being of 
inestimable service to the early inhabitants in 
giving them cheap iron products at a time when 
the slow and laborious transportation from the 
East made their cost absolutely prohibitive, 
Giedon Hughes failed about 1830, and left the 
county, joining the Shakers’ society some time 
later, at Lebanon, Ohio. After Hughes’ failure, 
the furnace was run a number of years by Ben- 
jamin Wilson, Perry Doyle and others, but 
was soon abandoned. In 1900 the remains of 
the stack could still be seen on the bank of 
the creek—as could also the hillocks in the 
neighboring hillsides where the surface earth 
had been worked over in a primitive way in 
obtaining the iron ore. 


FOUNDRIES OF EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


Other nail-mills and foundries followed 
Hughes’ enterprise and New Lisbon gave 
promise of being an active manufacturing 
town. Stores were opened up in the vicinity 
of the furnace, and preparations were made to 
lay out one section of land nearby in lots. 
About 1816 Joseph Carroll and John Hessin 
had made nails in New Lisbon by a crude 
process. The nails were made entirely by hand, 
each nail being cut off by a sort of treadle 
shears, then picked up by hand, placed in a vise, 
and headed by striking several blows with a 
heavy hammer. Henry Trunick, who had 
learned his trade in the nail business at Pipe- 
town, near Pittsburg, came to New Lisbon in 
1822, and with a man named Morse estab- 


lished an iron foundry on Beaver street. Morse 
died a few years later, and Trunick moved to 
Market street, where he carried on his busi- 
ness for many years. Several squares east of 
Trunick’s residence, Root Brothers conducted 
a foundry for several years, but it was de- 
stroyed by fire about 1843. About the same 
time Joseph Wasson also ran a small foundry, 
and as late as 1849-51 Tinker Brothers con- 
ducted a sort of general iron works in what 
they called the ‘““Long Row,” at the north end 
of Jefferson street. They worked in cast and 
wrought iron, using steam as a_ propelling 
power. 


“SHIPPING IRON TO PITTSBURG.” 


The second blast furnace in the county was 
located on a site chosen on account of the route 
of that ill-starred enterprise, the Sandy and 
Beaver Canal, on the argument that it would - 
be a good point from which to ship iron to 
Pittsburg as well as to points west. And the 
furnace erected in 1840, in St. Clair township, 
on the route of the new canal, did actually sell 
much of its product in Pittsburg during the 
few years of its operation. It was built by 
Arnold Downey, a Pennsylvanian, on section 
15, St. Clair township, in the valley of Hazel 
Creek, a tributary of the Little Beaver, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the village of 
Calcutta. It was in operation about 18 months, 
using the kidney and black ores obtained in 
the neighborhood. Charcoal and bituminous 
coal were used for fuel. W. S. Potts says in 
a contribution to the “History of the Upper 
Ohio Valley” that the furnace made from 12 
to 15 tons of pig-iron every 24 hours, and. 
that “the iron was sold in Pittsburg, where 


it had a good reputation for foundry pur- 


poses.” The failure of the canal scheme was 
the cause of the abandonment of the project. 
By a curious coincidence, Andrew Carnegie, 
later to become the steel king of America, 
lived with his parents in East Liverpool, a few 
miles from the scene of this early venture, only 
a few years later. The Carnegie family spent 
the greater part of the years 1852 and 1853 
in East Liverpool. It is doubtful, however, 
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whether the youthful Carnegie knew or cared 
at that time anything about the struggles of 
the iron and steel pioneers of old Columbiana. 
Ferdinand Keffer built a foundry in East 
Liverpool in 1838 and operated it for a number 
of years, but it was in the center and north, 
rather than in the south of the county, that 
the making of iron, and the allied, finished- 
product industries developed in-the early years. 
BIRTH OF THE LEETONIA FURNACES. 
There were foundries, some of them on a 
pretentious scale, in the northern patt of the 
county back in the ’30’s, Salem men having 
made a name for their town during the early 
days for finished iron products of the forge 
and the foundry, but no attempt to enter the 
furnace and rolling-mill field was made until 
1865, when the extensive furnaces at Leetonia 
were first projected. 
The towns of Salem and Columbiana at that 
time had thriving foundries. East of Salem, 


in Salem township, were large deposits of iron, 


ore and a quality of coal, containing 95 per 
cent. of carbon, especially adapted to the manu- 
facture of pig-iron. ‘ Smelting furnaces had 
been proposed there for years, and the comple- 
tion of the Ohio & Pennsylvania Railroad 
through the territory in 1851 (the road which 
afterward became the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago), with the commencement, in 1856, 
of the Niles & New Lisbon Railroad—whic)i 
was six years in building—encouraged the 
boomers. to seek capital that would engage in 
smelting in the vicinity of what was later to 
become the site of the village of Leetonia. In 
1865 the Leetonia Iron & Coal Company was 
organized by J. G. Chamberlain, of . New 

ampshire; William Matthews, of New Lis- 
bon; William Lee, of Randolph, New York; 
Judge Sutliff, of Warren, Pennsylvania, and 


Lemuel Wick, of Cleveland—the company be- . 


ing named “Leetonia” in honor of Lee, the 
New York promoter. Wick was president and 
Chamberlain, general manager. The new com- 
pany purchased 200 acres of land on section 
12, Salem township, from John Yoder and Ja- 
cob Anglemyer, with the right to the minerals 


on the Frederick, Roller, Leyman and Kirsch 
farms. Subsequent purchases were made, until 
the company owned, 600 acres in fee simple, 
and the right to the minerals underlying sev- 


‘eral hundred more. 


The company at once laid out a town, and 
named it Leetonia. In the winter of 1866-67 
the blast furnace was built, and it was put in 
operation in the spring of the latter year. .In 
the same year a second company was organized 
to build a furnace on the outskirts of the new 
town, and mainly through the efforts of Will- 
iam King, of Leetonia, a furnace,-known as the 
Grafton Iron Works, was built in 1867. 

In 1869 the Leetonia Coal & Iron Company 
erected another furnace, and built a rolling- 
mill, employing a large number of men. The 
growth of the new community during these 
years had been rapid. Tenement homes had 
been built, a company store opened and a bank 
chartered. So fast had been the increase in 
population that in May, 1869, it was incor- 
porated as the village of Leetonia. From a 
farmhouse in 1865, the settlement had become 
by 1870 a village of 1,800 souls, and gave. 
promise, the residents believed, of being one 


of the leading iron centers in the State. 


The company was during this period open- 
ing up large veins of coal. But the hard times 
of the early ’70’s struck .the Leetonia Coal & 
Iron Company, and in 1872 it was compelled 
to make an assignment. The town was pros- 
trated; there was distress in many homes in 
the months following. In November, 1873, 
however, the Cherry Valley Iron & Coal Coni- 
pany was organized to rejuvenate the enter- 
prise. It purchased all the property and coal 
and ore rights of the deceased Leetonia Com- 


pany, and assumed its indebtedness of $850,- 


ooo. Four hundred men were put to work 
at the two furnaces, the rolling-mill and the 
mines, and the pay-roll amotinted within a few 
years to $25,000 monthly. But in 1879, the 
iron business again languished and the works 
were again closed down. Later on, however, 
the company resumed and during the decave 
up to 1900 the works were run the greater por. 
tion of the time. 

Then in 1900, Pittsburg capital took hold 
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of the enterprise. Under the name of the 
‘Cherry Valley Iron Company, the company 
was reorganized, on May ist of that year, the 
president and chief stockholder being Joshua 
W. Rhodes, son of Joshua Rhodes, of Pitts- 
‘burg, the organizer of the National Tube 
Company; E. N. Ohl, of Pittsburg, was made 
vice-president; R. W. Fleniken, also of Pitts- 
‘burg, secretary and treasurer, and E. M. 
Peters, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, superin- 
tendent. The new company more than doubled 
the capacity of the old works during the first 
few years of its regime, increasing the pro- 
duction of pig-iron to 70,000 tons annually. 
The coal mines of the company were operated 
to an extent of 300 tons per day, the entire 
output being consumed at the company’s coke 
ovens at Leetonia. The furnaces had been re- 
built in 1904, and the company was in 1905 
by far the most important manufacturer of 
iron, from the ores, that had ever operated 
in the county. Lake Superior ore. was being 
used. 

Around the Grafton furnace, which had 
been built in the latter part of 1867 west of 
the town, a settlement grew up in a few years 
that was known as “Grafton.” The furnace 
had been named after John Graff, of Pittsbury, 
one of the principal promoters of the enter- 
prise, and it was first put in blast October 9, 
1867. Nearly 150 acres of land were pur- 
chased, lying on both sides of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, containing valuable coal and ore de- 
posits. In a few years the company built a 
second stack, and increased its production to 
2,400 tons of metal per month. For more than 
15 years the management continued unchanged, 
Graff being president of the company and 
Henry King, secretary and treasurer. From 


1885 to 1888 the works were run under the | 


proprietorship of Graff, Bennett & Company, 
of Pittsburg; from 1888 to 1890, McKeefrev 
& Hofius, and from July 1, 1890, to August I, 
1892, McKeefrey & Company were the pro- 
prietors. At the latter date the Salem Iron 
Company was organized and took over the 
property, when the concern entered upon an- 
other season of almost unexampled prosperity. 
The furnace was rebuilt in 1894. 


iron was made, from Lake Superior ore, and 
in 1905 250 tons daily was the output. The 
officers of the company iti 1905 were: John 
McKeefrey, president; W. D. McKeetrey, 
vice-president and general manager; N. J. Mc- 
Keefrey, secretary and treasurer; and S. R. 
Fellows, superintendent. 

Misfortune seemed to pursue the metal 
trades ventures about Leetonia and Colum- 
biana villages during the early days. Sheets 
& Holmes were pioneers in the stove-making 
business at Columbiana, operating a small shop ° 
there for several years after 1835. -But the 
business was not a success, and the shop was 
finally occupied by a smithy. Strickler Broth- 
ers, however, began an enterprise in 1858 
that promised a substantial industry for Colum- 
iana village, in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. In the early ‘60's grain drills 
and hay-rakes were made specialties by the 
company, and in 1865 the business passed into 
the hands of W. W. Wallace, of Pittsburg, who 
named the factory the “Enterprise Agricul- 
tural Works.” I. S. Holloway was superin- 
tendent of the works in 1868, and by 1870 
they had increased to four times their original 
size. In 1873 Alexander Wallace introduced 
the manufacture of stoves and ranges, but a 
few years afterward, on August 2, 1877, the 
entire factory was destroyed by fire and was 
never rebuilt. \ new foundry was built a year 
or two after to replace the burned works, but it 
Was never put in operation. 

In Leetonia, also, a number of the early 
metal trades ventures failed to achieve prosper- 
ity. The Leetonia Iron & Coal Company built 
a nail-mill in 1871, but discontinued opera- 
tions the vear following. Davis Brothers es- 
tablished a foundry for making stoves and light 
castings in 1871, and the business later passed 
into the hands of a company, of which Perry 
Byard was president. The works burned in 
1876, and were not rebuilt.. J. D. Chamber- 
lain headed the Leetonia .\utomatic Fire \larm 
Company, Which built in 1869, but it diseon- 
tmued operations five years later, being 
bought out by the Telegraph Supply Company, 


| of Cleveland. 
Only pig- | 


In May, 1875, however, the Leetonia Tool 
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Company was organized, for the manufacture 
of mining and railroad tools. The original 
capital was $10,000, and Zachariah Tetlow 
was president of the concern, which prospered 
from the start. In the fall of 1g02 the con- 
cern removed to Salem and continued the busi- 
ness with increased capacity. In 1903 the of- 
ficers were: H. S. Wilson, president; Frank 
Trotter, secretary and treasurer; C. M. Day, 
vice-president ; and Henry T. Collins, manager. 
Their output in 1904 was about $25,000. 

The Leetonia Boiler Company was organ- 
ized in 1871 by Garver & Reeves. In the fall 
of the same year this firm sold to J. C. Thullen. 
Some years after, Thullen sold to Woodward 
Brothers, who in January, 1901, organized 
the Leetonia Boiler Company. In 1905 the 
company was doing a good business in the 
manufacture of boilers and tanks. The officers 
were: E. M. Peters, president; S. M. Garlach, 
secretary; and John Woodward, treasurer. 


OLD FOUNDRIES OF WELLSVILLE. 


In 1836, Philip F. Geisse, a practical ma- 
chinist and foundryman who had come to 
Wellsville from Philadelphia about a year 
earlier, formed a partnership with Levi Botten- 
berg, and built a small plant, which later de- 
veloped into the extensive Fulton Foundry & 
Machine Works, and was for upwards of 70 
years one of the chief industries of the town. 
Mr. Geisse a few years later purchased the 
Bottenberg interest and for more than 30 years 
was the sole proprietor. However, in 1840 
he opened a general store and warehouse to be 
conducted in connection with his growing 
business and transferred an interest in 
the new branch of business to Wallace 
Fogo, who while in his employ had lost 
an eye at the blacksmith forge. The store and 
warehouse was operated as a side issue under 
the name of Geisse & Fogo. But up until 1871 
the foundry and machine works—an industry 
which continued from year to year to grow in 
the now thriving community—were operated 
by Mr. Geisse. Starting with the manufacture 
of stoves, plows, plowshares and some other 
specialties of the founder’s craft, the business 


grew until it embraced the manufacture of 
steam engines, car axles, car wheels, etc., and 
along in the ’50’s and early ’60's boat-building 
was added. When the railroad which after- 
ward became the Tuscarawas branch of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburg, was built, Mr. Geisse 
took a heavy contract to furnish the rolling 
stock equipment of the line—an enterprise in 
which he lost heavily, through the failure of 
the original company which built the branch 
road. For many years prior to the establish-. 
ment of the Cleveland & Pittsburg shops at 
Wellsville, the Geisse foundry gave employ-. 
ment to more men than all the other Wells- 
ville manufacturing concerns combined. 

In 1871 Mr. Geisse sold the foundry and 
machine works to Samuel and T. B. Steven- 
son (brothers), who had learned the trade with 
him—the senior brother having been superin- 
tendent for some years. In 1876, Thomas B. 
Stevenson having withdrawn from the firm, 
Alexander Denham, a retired dry goods mer-- 
chant, secured an interest, forming the partner- 
ship known as Stevenson & Denham. This 
firm continued until 1898, when the firm of 
Stevenson Company was incorporated, with 
Samuel Stevenson, Charles and William 
Stevenson (sons), Mrs. Susie Sweitzer (a 
daughter), and F. M. Hawley as stotkholders. 
In 1905 the plant had been practically rebuilt 
and considerably enlarged, two traveling cranes. 
and other modern machinery having been in- 
stalled. The monthly pay-roll amounted to 
$2,400, and the output was about $100,000: 
per annum. : 

In the ’50’s Joseph Ady started a small 
machine shop near the old Wellsville Ceme- 
tery, and just north of Cleveland & Pittsburg 
Railroad shops and yards. Ady went out of 
the business in 1864. In that year the Menough 
Brothers — William J. and George W. 
Menough—started a foundry on the Ady site. 
In 1868 the partnership was dissolved, George: 
W. continuing the business alone until 1901, 
when the Menough Foundry Company was or- 
ganized, George W. Menough and his sons. 
being the stockholders. The foundry had a 
capacity of five tons a day of general castings, 
and in 1905 there were 23 men on the pay-roll. 
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In 1850 the Wellsville Manufacturing Com- 
‘pany was organized by Messrs. Finch and Har- 
vey, for the manufacture of stove castings, etc., 
but the enterprise did not prove profitable, and 
was discontinued after an experience of about 
eight years. 

Hugh Alexander, in 1865, started a small 
foundry in Wellsville, for the manufacure of 
iron amalgam (bronzéd) bells; also plows, and 
wheels and axles for coal cars. Owing to 


strong competition and the panic times of, the’ 


early”’70’s, his business had proved less profit- 
able than formerly, and by 1880 it had been 
abandoned altogether. 

N. and O. Cope opened a foundry and ma- 
chine shop in Salineville in 1849, and continued 
it until 1869, when it came into the possession 
of W. W. Orr. Mr. Orr in 1873 converted it 
into a planing-mill, which he operated until 
1878, when the works were abandoned. 


SALEM'S ENGINE BUILDERS. 


Four brothers, sons of Joel Sharp, Sr., a 
Quaker who had come over from Pennsylvania 
with his parents and settled near Salem in 
1808, established for Salem early in the cen: 
tury a reputation for the making of steam en- 
gines. All four. brothers, Thomas, Simeon, 
Clayton and Joel, were natural mechanics, and 
first worked at carpentering. Thomas went to 
Cleveland during the ’30’s, became a machinist 
and about 1840 established a sawmill there, 
his brother Joel, the youngest of the family, 
following him there in 1841, and working in 
his mill for a time. In 1842 Thomas arranged 
to return to Salem, while the younger brother 
went into the plant of the Cuyahoga Furnace 
Company to learn his trade. 


Thomas Sharp announced on his return to 
Salem that he would open a shop for the build-. 
The same year, 1842, | 


ing of steam engines. 
he turned out his first steam engine. The cast- 


ings used for it were brought to Salem in | 
wagons from a Cleveland foundry, and were 


deposited in Sharp’s little shop—an abandonea 
foundry—on what was then known as “Foun- 
dry Hill.” 


In a year or two Thomas Sharp was joined 


in his new enterprise by two of his brothers, 
Simeon and Clayton, and in 1848 the fourth 
brother, Joel, returned from Cleveland and en- 
tered the firm. Between 1848 and 1850, the 
four brothers took from the Ohio & Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad projectors the contract for 
furnishing the ties and stringers for 11 miles 
of the railroad, then building between Alliance 
and Pittsburg, and to fulfill this contract the 
Sharps built a sawmill, still continuing the en- 
gine works, however. 

In 1851 the brothers separated, and Thomas 
Sharp leaving the firm shortly afterward and 
established himself in a shop on West Main 
street, which he continued for many years, the 
firm name undergoing many changes. From 
this shop went out during the next 25 years 
marly men who afterward stood at the head of 
some of the largest manufacturing establish- 
ments in the courftry. The,shop on West Main 
street burned in April, 1894, and Thomas 
Sharp died in 1896, aged 88 years. 

-- On Thomas Sharp’s withdrawal from the 
original partnership in 1851, the brothers re- 
organized as Sharp, Davis & Bonsall, the mem- 
bers of the firm being Simeon and Joel Sharp, 
Milton Davis and Joel S. Bonsall, and the con- 
cern becoming known as the Buckeye Engine 
Works. In that year the total working force 
was only 12 employees. The new firm quickly 
achieved fame, however, through the improve- 
ments introduced on the early steam engines. 
On April 27, 1865, the works burned to the 
ground, inflicting a loss on the owners of be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000, with no insurance 
The plant in that day was probably the larges 
in any line of manufacturing in the county. 
It was quickly rebuilt, and the business resumed 
within less than a yeat—notwithstanding the 
loss, of immensely valuable patterns in the fire. 
In December, 1870, the concern incorporated 
as the Buckeye Engine Company, with a capital 
of $250,000, the following being the officers: 
President, Joel Sharp; vice-president, Milton 
Davis ; secretary and treasurer, T. C. Boone; 
superintendent, Joel S. Bonsall; assistant super- 
intendent, Sinteon Sharp. The establishment 
became in the succeeding 30 years the most 


/ widely known of all the metal trades concerns 
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in the county, and in 1904 had an annual out- 
put exceeding $500,000, with over $500,000 in- 
vested. The plant was, in 1905, running at 
full capacity, ‘single turn.’ For a number of 
years prior to 1903 the plant had been operated 
“double turn,’ with a proportionate’ output. 

Milton Davis and Simeon Sharp retired 
from active business in 1892, and Davis’ son, 
D. M. Davis, became vice-president of the com- 
pany. Later, on Col. T. C. Boone’s death, his 
position as secretary and treasurer was taken 
by Stephen B. Richards. Joel Sharp died July 
28, 1898, and Joel.S. Bonsall succeeded him 
in that year as president, Mr. Bonsall’s son, 
C. S. Bonsall becoming superintendent. Joel 
S. Bonsall died June 2, 1902, and was suc- 
ceeded as president by H. H. Sharp. In 1905 
the officers of the Buckeye: Engine Company 
were: H.H. Sharp, president; C. H. Weeks, 
vice-president; FS A. Pope, secretary and 
treasurer; and C. S. Bonsall, superintendenc. 
Commencing in 1900 new buildings were 
erected and a series of improvements inaugur- 
ated which almost doubled the capacity of the 
entire plant. The Buckeye Engine Company 
was in 1905 employing, when running “double 
turn,” in round numbers 400 men, or 300 on 
“single turn.” A new style of gas engine was 


being built, which was introduced in 1905. The - 


product of the Buckeye Engine Company has 
long had a national, and even international, 
reputation. 


EARLY FOUNDRIES IN SALEM. 


Before Thomas Sharp built his historic en- 
zine, Salem had boasted a struggling foundry, 
established some time prior to 1834, by one 
Nicholas Johnson. In 1834 or 1835 Zadok 
Street bought the place, which was located on 
Dry street, and gave to that locality the name 
“Foundry Hill,” which it bore for many years 
afterward. Street conducted the business in a 
small way for a number of years, and in 1847 
the foundry was purchased by Snyder & \WWood- 
ruff, who commenced casting stoves. Isaac 
Snyder was a designer and pattern-maker, and 
his skill and taste helped to make the wares 


popular. The establishment was burned in the 
fall of 1856, but the firm bought a site on lower 
Depot street and continued the business. The 
new buildings were substantial brick structures, 
and in 1871 extensive additions were built. 
In 1868 Messrs. Snyder and Woodruff each 
took.a son into the firm, and the business con- 
tinued under’ the name of Snyder, Woodruff 
& Company. The firm became widely known, 
and its annual sales ‘aggregated at this time 
5,000 stoves. Fourteen varieties of cooking 
and 20 kinds of parlor and dining room stoves 
were turned out, and nearly 1,000 tons of iron 
were consumed yearly in the manufacture. In 
May, 1871, the Snyders retired from the part- 


‘nership, and the firm became J. Woodruff & 


Sons, with a capital of $52,500. In 1905 the 
works had, been increased one-third in capacity, 
employing 55 to 60 men. James Woodruff, 
the head of the company, had died in 1903, at 
the age of 86. J. S. Woodruff became presi- 
dent and J. M. Woodruff, secretary and 
treasurer, 

In 1854 Levi A. Dole invented a hub- 
boxing machine. A. R. Silver, who was then 
foreman of the Woodrpff carriage shop, be- 
came interested in the invention, and ‘the two 
men in the fall of the same year rented a part 
of a little shop on High street, in which a lathe 
and blacksmith forge were placed—and thus 
was born what later became the Silver & Dem- 
ing Manufacturing Company, of Salem. Dole 
perfected other patents, and the business grew. 


THE SILVERS AND THE DEMINGS. 


In 1856 the firm moved into one wing 
of the Buckeye shop. Two. years later they 
Were again compelled to seek more room, and 
bought a warehouse where W. J. Clark & Com- 
pany were afterwards located. In 1865 Jolin 
Deming bought a third interest, and Dole died 
in 1866, In that year the firm became Silver 
& Deming. In 1874 the company bought the 
buildings formerly owned and occupied by the 
Etna Manufacturing Company, the same year 
being incorporated as the Silver & Deming 
Manufacturing Company, with an authori‘) 
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capital of $150,000. Early in 1890 Albert R. 
Silver and his sons retired (to organize a new 
enterprise), and the Demings in the summer 
of that year reorganized as the Deming Com- 
pany. The first officers of the reorganized 
company were: John Deming, president; A. 
H. Harris, vice-president; W. L. Deming, sec- 
retary; W. F. Deming, treasurer; and Andrew 
Potter, superintendent. In 1905 the officers 
were: W. F. Deming, president; W. L. Dem- 
ing, secretary; F. J. Emeny, chief, engineer. 

In: 1880 the concern commenced the manu- 
facture of hand and power pumps. They en- 
larged their line of goods after 1890, makmg 
a much larger and heavier line of pumps. In 
1905 the company was manufacturing the fol- 
lowing articles: Pumps and hydraulie machin- 
ery, well and pump fixtures, including cistern, 
well and wind-mill pumps; iron and brass cyl- 
indérs, well supplies, hydraulic rams, spray 
pumps and nozzles, triplex’ power pumps, arte- 
sian-well pumping engines, etc. The com- 
pany’s plant is located on Depot street, Broad- 
way and Etna street. They employ about 259 
men, and their goods are sold in all parts of this 
as well as in many foreign countries. During 
1904-05 the capacity of the plant was almost 
doubled by the erection of new buildings and 
the installment of new machinery. 

Just prior to the withdrawal of the Silvers 


from the Silver & Deming’ Manufacturing 


Company, the officers of the latter companv 
were: A. R. Silver, president; John Deming, 
vice-president; Walter F. Deming, secretary ; 
William Silver, treasurer; and E. W. Silver, 
superintendent. 

In 1890 the Silver Manufacturing Com- 
pany was organized, locating northeast of the 
Deming Company’s plant, where large build- 
ings were erected. During the next 15 years 
the company entered on a large scale upon the 
manufacture of the following articles: Car- 
riage-maker and blacksmith tools, band saws, 
butchers’ tools, “Ohio” hand and power feed 
cutters, “Ohio” self feed ensilage cutters and 
blowers, metal bucket chain elevators, feed 
mills, steam cookers and root cutters. 

The original officers of the company were: 
ASR Silver, president; H. M. Silver, vice- 


president; A. O. Silver, secretary ; William Sil- 
ver, treasurer; E. W. Silver, superintendent. 
In’ 1905 E. W. Silver was president; H. M. 
Silver, vice-president; A. Q. Silver, secretary, 
and William Silver, treasurer. That year the 
capital stock was increased from $150,000 to 
$160,000. One hundred and twenty-five men 


were employed. A new machine shop was 


built in 1905. This comparatively new manu- 
facturing concern in Salem was acquiring an 
almost world-wide fame and the demand for 
its product was constantly increasing. 

Among the early establishments was the 
Eagle Foundry, first operated on Ellsworch 
avenue, Salem, by H. Kidd and G. Allison. In 
1864 it passed into the hands of R. H. Garri- 
gues, who converted it into a machine shop, and 
for some years manufactused horse powers and 
threshing machines. His son, Norman B. Gar- 
rigues, continued the business for some time 
after the death of the father, and the shop fin- 
ally passed into the hands of the Sheehan Man- 
ufacturing Company, whose chief product was. 
riveting machines, but. some other novelties. 
were made. In 1904 the works had closed 
down, a portion of the machinery having been 
removed to Ravenna, where it was understood 
the business was to be continued. 

‘In 1868 a second stove foundry was estab- 
lished, adjoining the Woodruff stove works on 
Depot street, by Henry King, Furman Gee afd 
Henry Schoffer, under the firm name of King, 
Gee & Company. In May, 1869, the company - 
incorporated as the Victor Stove Company, 
with nine members. The smaller interests were 
absorbed by Daniel Koll and Furman Gee, who 
continued the business until 1879, when it 
passed into the hands of Daniel Koll and son. 
A third company built the Perry stove works 
in 1867, under the firm name of Baxter, Boyle 
& Company. The concern incorporated in 
1870 as the Perry Stove Company, with 
$60,000 capital, but on. August 12, 1872, the 
plant was visited by a disastrous fire. The 
works were rebuilt in the same year, and the 
plant added to greatly during the next few 
years. About 1881, however, the Perry Stove 
Company received a sufficiently liberal offer 
from Mansfield, Ohio, to cause the removal of 
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the works to that city. The Victor stove works 


of Daniel Koll and son, subsequent to 187g, . 
incorporated as the Victor Stove Company. Ia. 


1905 I. G. Tolerton was president; W. H. 
Koll, secretary and treasurer, and superintend- 
ent; and Charles Sweney, assistant superin- 
tendent. Their output was about 10,000 an- 
nually of ranges, heating stoves, cook and gas 
stoves, and they employed 70 men. 


ORIGIN OF THE MULLINS COMPANY. 


Decorative cornices, vases, busts and metal 
statuary were made as early as 1872 in Salem 
by Kittredge, Clark & Company, which firm 
laid the foundation for the immense business 
in later years of the W. H. Mullins Company. 
In the spring of 1872 Kittredge, Clark & Com- 
pany established a plant for the manufacture of 
galvanized iron cornices and ornamental archi- 
tectural novelties on Depot street, in the build- 
ings occupied some years previous by the 
Salem Manufacturing Company. The designs 
-were modeled first in clay, then cast in plaster 
and then made into iron shapes. The business 
prospered, and a few years later the company 
absorbed the National Ornament Company, of 
Toledo, moving the Toledo works to Salen. 
So prominent was the company in the trade at 
this time, that it received a large contract for 
the decorative features of the buildings at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 
Mack’s “‘History of Columbiana County”’ pub- 
lished in 1879, says of the company at that 
time: 

“Much credit is due them for the introduc- 
tion of pure architectural forms in this day of 
mongrel architectural follies. The company 
possesses a well-filled library, composed of na- 
tive and foreign works on architecture, which 
furnishes the designers rare facilities in this 
department.” 

The Kittredge Cornice & Ornament Com- 
pany succeeded the original firm, and, in April, 
1878, Thompson, Boyle & Company secured 
control of the plant. First as Thompson, Boyle 
& Company, then as Thompson & Bakewell, the 
business was carried on until February, 1882. 

8 


At that time W. H. Mullins, of Salem, pur- 
chased Thompson’s interest, and the firm name 
became Bakewell & Mullins. Mullins boughe 
out his partner in February, 1890, and contin- 
ued the Business in his own name, enlarging the 
plant and entering exten8ively into the manu- 
facture of statuary. January 15, 1905, the 
concern was incorporated as the W. H. Mul- 
lins Company, the officers being: W. H. Mul- 
lins, president; R. J. Thomson, vice-president ; 
C. C, Gibson, secretary; W. P. Carpenter, treas- 
urer; W. C. Hare, general superintendent; and 
J. H. Blackburn, purchasing agent. In 1905 
the business had so increased as to give employ- 
ment to 250 to 300 men. The company’s line 
of manufactures were, principally, sheet metal 
architectural ornaments, statuary, fire-proof 
window frames and sash, skylights, store 
fronts, cornices, building trimmings in general, 
rowboats and launches—in the latter of which 
(viz., rowboats and launches) a very large 
trade had been secured. 

One of the solid manufacturing concerng of 
Salem, doing a steadily increasing business 
from its establishment in 1875 up to 1905, has 
been: the Novelty Works of W. J. Clark & 
Company. At the first the manufacture of the 
“Novelty” oil-tank, shipping cans, measuring 
pumps, elevator buckets and patented novelties 
in sheet, wrought and cast metals, automatic 
fountains and metal spinning of all kinds was 
entered into. Trade in these articles extended 
to all parts of the United States. The company 
was incorporated ‘in 1896, and beside the 
“Quick as Wink’ hose-coupler, in the manu- 


‘facture of which a very large business had been 


established, many other articles had been added 
to their lines of manufacture. The company 
was employing from 35 to 40 men. The off- 
cers of the company were: W..C. Clark, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. J. Clark, vice-president 
and manager; and I. A. Clark, secretary. 

What were known as “The Industrial 
Works” were established in Salem in 1872 by 
Edwards & Morlan. In 1875 the sole pro- 
prietorship was vested in M. L. Edwards. Mr. 
Edwards was a practical machinist, having 
been for about 18 years, from 1854 to 1872, 
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connected with the Silver & Deming concern, 
during eight years of which period he was its 
foreman. Among the products of the Edward 
shop were. meat choppers, lard and tallow 
presses, sausage stuffers, blacksmiths tools of 
various kinds, etc. Of many of the articles 
‘which he manufactures, he was the inventor. 
‘In 1905 Mr. Edwards still continued the old 
business, making a number of specialties and 
doing a general jobbing and new line of work 
as a machinist. 

Several early enterprises in the history of 
the town, which gave promise of great things 
in their day, were almost forgotten with the 
events of the last quarter of the old century. 
One of these was the Quaker Manufacturing 
Company, first established by Charles R. and 
J. Oscar Taber in 1854, for the manufacture 
of stationary engines. The firm in 1856 be- 
came Taber, Pope & Street, and a large brick 
building was erected near the railroad, fronting 
on Depot street. Taber Brothers eventually be- 
came sole proprietors, and on the death of 
Charles R. Taber, in 1869, the Quaker Manu- 
facturing Company was incorporated, with 
Leonard Schilling as president, the capital 
stock being $80,000. The company made a 
specialty during the later years of its life of the 
manufacture of the “Quaker” mower and 
reaper, but it finally suspended business shortly 
after 1870. 

Attempts to mine the coal and iron ore in 
the southern part of Perry township resulted in 
the organization of the Salem Coal & Iron 
Company, on December 17, 1869, the incorpo- 
rators being Joel Sharp, Leonard Schilling, 
Amos Raik, James Woodruff and John Baker. 
Samuel Chessman was elected president of the 
new company; Leonard Schilling, secretary, 
and T. C. Boone, treasurer. The company was 
capitalized at $100,000 and attempts were made 
at mining coal and ore, but the lack of trans- 
portation facilities prevented the success of the 
project. 

The Etna Manufacturing Company was 
also organized about 1864, J. T. Brooks being 
largely interested. The company carried on a 
large business in mowers and reapers for a 
number of years, the annual product at one 


time being 1,500 machines. The company dis- 
continued business about 1872. ° 


“STEEL COMBINE” INTERESTS IN COLUMBIANA 
COUNTY. 


Columbiana County is unique in the fact 
that nearly all her great manufacturing inter- 
ests, have, during the years marked by the 
organization of the great “combines,” escaped 
“trust” domination. This is true especially of 
the iron, steel and allied metal trades. The 
long arm of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies, which were 
organized during the seven years preceding 
1905, enfolded only three of the iron and steel 
concerns in the county—the Salem Wire Nail 
Mill Company, organized in 1885; the Wells- 
ville rolling-mill, first established in 1874, and 
the Beaver tin plate mills of Lisbon, built in 


+1894. F 


The Salem Wire Nail Mill Company was 
incorporated in August, 1885, with a capital of 
$300,000 (which was afterward increased to 


$500,000), and the plant at Salem started op- 
| erations on the last day of that year. The orig- 


inal company was headed by Joel Sharp, of 
Salem, who was the first president of the con- 
cern. The plant.employed over 200 men from 
the start, and in 1889 the company absorbed 
a second plant of the same capacity at Findlay, 
Ohio. The Salem mill was one of the first 
concerns taken into the original wire combine, 
—The American Steel & Wire Company, on 
its formation in 1898; and, on the absorption 
of the “wire combine” by the United States 
Steel Corporation, in 1901, the Salem plant of 
course became a part of the larger concern. 
The “combine” continued to run the Salem 
plant, however, at the expense of properties 
in other cities which in some cases lay idle for 
years; and, as the Salem mill had never been 
organized by the iron workers, it was never 
affected by the labor troubles that in later years 
beset various mills under the Steel Corporation. 
The capacity of the Salem plant in 1905 was 
given at from 550,000 to 600,000 kegs of nails 
a year, and it employed, when running full, 
about 300 men. That year a large new ware- 
house was built. 
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THE WELLSVILLE ROLLING-MILL. 


The career of the old Wellsville rolling-mill 
for the first two decades after it was founded 
was a checkered one, including a woeful array 
of business failures, a later period during which 


its product made it famous among iron men the ° 


country over, and, still later, a leading part in 
the titanic struggle of 1901 between the then 
newly organized United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. In the early days of 
the history of the mill it was looked on as a 
complete failure; after almost 30 years of spas- 
modic operation, the steel “combine” pro- 
nounced the plant one of its best paying prop- 
erties. 


In. 1873, one William Morgan, at the head . 


of a party of mechanics, coming from Pitts- 
burg, but most of them having recently come 
over from Wales, proposed to the people of 
Wellsville to build a mill for the manufacture 
of tin plate, on condition that the town would 
render certain assistance. A committee of citi- 
zens took up the matter, and in a short time 
‘$16,000 in money and real estate was placed at 
the disposal of a co-operative association, 
‘which was styled the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany. The men themselves had but little capi- 
tal; but very soon they had buildings, and 
‘equipped with machinery and stock represent- 
ing a value of about $75,000 they began the 
manufacture of ‘tin plate—the first, it) is 
claimed, ever made in this country. Chiefly 
through lack of working capital, however, the 
enterprise failed in a few months. The opera- 
tives, about 50 in number, with their families— 
strangers in a strange land—were in dire dis- 
tress. But they_were helped by the town peo- 
ple and’ country folk as well. The Welsh peo- 
ple are proverbial for their quaintly sweet sing- 
ing of songs; and for a time men and: women 
would go from place to place, singing their 
beautiful Welsh songs in return for the provis- 
ions given them. 

A company backed by A. Marchand, of 
Alliance, attempted to make something out of 
the mill, but with no better success than the 
original projectors. In 1877 the plant was sold 


by the sheriff to satisfy original claims, and 
was bought in for Black, Daker & Company, of 
Pittsburg ,but another failure followed in about 
a year. Then, a year or so later, parties who 
still held claims against the old concern turned 
it over to W. D. Wood, of Pittsburg, and it 
was at once equipped with new machinery and 
put in condition to ‘make good.” 

The W. Dewees Wood Company had an 
extensive plant at that time at McKeesport, 
and the Wellsville plant was taken over to in- 
crease the company’s capacity for the fine plan- 
ished and Russian iron of which it was the sole 
producer in the United States. The product of 
the Wellsville mill was therefore unique under 
the Wood management, and the product of 
much higher value than the sheet steel mills 
operated elsewhere in the country. Persifor F. 
Smith, of Pittsburg, was manager of the plant 
from the time of the Wood purchase. The 
Wood interests were among the last to be 
brought into the Ameritan Sheet Steel Com- 
pany on its organization in 1898, and when the 
“combine” assumed control, P. F. Smith was 
made manager of all the Western plants of the 
sheet steel company, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burg, D. S. Brookman becoming manager at 
Wellsville. 


MILLS AT ITRONDALE AND LISBON. 


Wellsville’s early venture was no exception 
in the history of the attempts during the ’70’s 
and the *80’s to make tin plate in America. 
Many enterprises ‘with the same end in view 
met disaster in different parts of the country 
during that period. It was not until the pas- 
sage of the McKinley tariff by Congress in 
1889 that the American mills succeeded in the 
effort to wrest the market from the Welsh 
and English manufacturers. And, singularly 
enough, what is claimed to have been the first 
mill in America to make tin successfully under 
the McKinley tariff was started only a few 
miles from Wellsville, at Irondale, just over 
the Columbiana and Jefferson County line. A 
sheet steel mill’ had been built at Irondale in 
1870, by, Morgan & Hunter, of Alliance. The: 
mill operated only a few years, and then shut 
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down. When the McKinley tariff made tin a 
protected industry, William Banfield, of Wells- 
ville, headed a company which took over the 
old mill and converted it into a tin plate plant; 
and here, in 1890, was produced the first 
American. tin that ever competed successfully 
with the Welsh product in the American mar- 
ket. The Irondale mill, and its tin, figured 
prominently in the tariff campaigns of the next 
few succeeding years as an argument for pro- 
tective tariff ; and the mill continued to operate, 
with William Banfield as manager, until the 
organization of the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, in 1899, which absorbed the Irondale 
plant, and then in turn was itself absorbed in 
Ig01 by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Lisbon first made tin in 1894. The town in 
1893 offered a substantial bonus to the Beaver 
Tin Plate Company, an organization of prac- 
tical tin men, and a 6-mill plant was built the 
following. year on the banks of the Little 
Beaver. C. W. Bray, of Youngstown, was 
president of the company; I. M. Scott, of 
Bridgeport, secretary and treasurer, and 
George Evans, superintendent. The plant was 
successfully operated by the original company 
until the organization of the “tin plate com- 
bine,” to which it was sold on December 19, 


1898.. 
STEEL STRIKE OF IgOl. 


All three of these plants, the Wellsville, 
Irondale and Lisbon, played a prominent part 
in the battle between the steel workers and the 
newly organized Steel Corporation in 1go1. 
All were properties of the “combine” at that 
time—as was also the Salem nail-mill, but the 
Salem plant had never been unionized, and ran 

steadily throughout the struggle. 
The United States Steel Corporation had 
taken possession of the plants of its subsidiary 
companies early in 1901. The Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
at its. convention.in Milwaukee that year, had 
virtually thrown down the gauntlet to the 
newly organized combine. The first gun of 
the strike was fired at the Wellsville mill. In 
June the management at Wellsville announced 


the discharge of a number of its workmen, 
among them men who had been attempting to- 
unionize the plant. The Wellsville mill was 
at that time being run “‘open”—union and non- 
union men being allowed to work in the plant, 
by agreement between the men’s organization 
and the American Sheet Steel Company. The: 
reinstatement of the discharged men was de- 
manded, and on the refusal of the Wellsville 
management, President T. J. Shaffer, of the 
men’s organization, called a strike at all sheet 
steel mills under his jurisdiction. Within a 
week the strike had extended to every Steel 
Corporation plant controlled by the Amalga- 
mated Association in the country. During July 
and August the fight centered at Lisbon and 
Wellsville, the “combine” attempting to oper-- 
ate both mills non-union. At Wellsville the: 
attempt succeeded; at Lisbon it failed. Late in 
August the Irondale mill was also successfully 
reopened. The struggle was settled in Sep- 
tember, but the Wellsville mill remained non- 
union, and the Steel Corporation never re-- 
opened the Lisbon and Irondale plants. 

The mill at Lisbon lay idle until January 
I, 1905, when it was purchased from the Steel: 
Corporation by persons representing the Na- 
tional Brass & Copper Company, of Pittsburg, 
and refitted as a copper and brass mill. The 
Irondale plant was dismantled, and the machin- 
ery taken to Chester, West Virginia, opposite 
East Liverpool, where a plant had been built 
in 1897, by Pittsburg parties, for the manu- 
facture of sheet steel, and had been sold to the 
American Sheet Steel Company on its organ- 
ization, but had never been operated by the 
“combine.” This mill was started in 1902, and 
ran steadily. 

During the first years of the new century, 
Wellsville citizens made efforts to increase the- 
iron interests of the city. After a fire. which 
destroyed the works of the Carroll-Porter: 
Boiler & Tank Company, on lower Penn ave- 
nue, Pittsburg, in 1901, the Wellsville Board 
of Trade offered the company a bonus of 
$10,000 in cash and $15,000 worth of land to 
locate its new works in Wellsville. The com- 
pany built in Wellsville in 1903, Opening oni 
November 30th of that year. J. W. Porter was: 
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the head of the concern, but in 1905 the active 
management was given over to J. W. Porter, 
Jr., and J. E. Porter. 

Other extensive foundries, growing out of 
the pottery and clay-working industries of East 
Liverpool, grew up at that place during the 
latter half of the century, for the manufacture 
of clay-working and pottery machinery—of 
which more extended mention is made in the 
chapter on clay and pottery manufactures in 
this work. 


STATISTICS ON PRODUCTION. 


Statistics on the production of iron and | 


finished metal products in Ohio have generally 
been meager and unreliable, and in some years 
no tabulated report by counties has been pre- 
sented by the Secretary of State. l*or instance, 
in his réport for, the year 1870-71, the Secre- 
tary of State says that Columbiana County is 
credited with the manufacture of 19,767 tons 
of pig-iron, but, having received no report on 
this industry from 19 counties of the State, he 
declines presenting any table of results. In 
1873 the report shows 33,901 tons of pig-iron 
made at Leetonia, and none made at any other 
point ; 4,487 tons of bar, nail and rod iron were 
produced ; 1,000 tons of stoves and hollow ware 
and 611 tons of all other castings; 165 steam 
engines and 129 boilers. In 1875 the county is 
credited with the following production of ma- 
chinery: Sugar and grain mills, 60; portable 
sawmills, 23; reaping, mowing and threshing 
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machines, 311; plows, 100; steam engines, 73; 
boilers, 67. The report for 1878 showed 
38,400 tons of pig-iron produced; two lonely 
tons of sheet iron and 185 tons of boiler iron; 
1,200 tons of stoves and hollow ware and 400 
tons of all other castings. 

The report for 1880 showed 65,093 tons otf 
pig-iron produced; 5,614 tons of bar, nail and 
rod iron; goo tons of sheet iron; 1,760 tons of 
stoves and hollow ware; 668 tons of all other 
castings; and tin, copper and sheet iron ware 
to the value of $4,600. It is remarkable that 
the report of the Secretary of State for 1903 
does not give the statistics of iron and steel 
and their products. 

The production of iron ore was never large 
in Columbiana County; and, with the opening 
of the great fields of superior, ores in the Lake 
regions, Ohio ceased to be an important State 
i iron ore production. In 1887 the produc- 
tion of iron ore reached its height in Ohio, 
the State reports showing 87.965 tons of black- 
band and 287,500 tons of hematite to have 
been produced in that year. [T'rom that time it 
gradually declined, the State mining report for 


r 1903 saying: “The iron industry of the State 


has come to be of such limited output that it 
scarcely rewards any effort to collect statistics, 
only two counties reporting for the year 1903, 
Lawrence and Scioto. The total amount pro- 
duced was 12,995 tons, a gain of 2,314 tons 
over the year 1902, when four counties re- 
ported on the output of iron ore. 


CHAPTER AII. 


GROWTH OF CLAY MANUEACTURES. 


Twelve Miles of Pottery and Fire—Clay IV orks Along the County's Southern Front—Sixty 
Years of the Earthenware Industry—Dismal Days of the ’50's, When Pottery Manu- 
facturers Peddled Their Own Product—Birth of the White Ware Industry—"Hard 
Times” and Years of High Tariff—-Two Great Labor Struggles—Clear Skies, and Ex- 
pansion—Output Grows to $8,000,000 « Year—The Allied Clay Products. 


Early in the history of manufacturing in 
the West, the clay-working and earthenware 
industries of Ohio centered along the river in 
the vicinity of East Liverpool and Wellsville. 
Before the close of the century, East Liverpool 
had been made the central point of manu- 
facture by the general ware potteries of Amer- 
ica; while throughout the district spoken of 
as the “East Liverpool district” the making 
of earthenware, porcelains and china, stone- 
ware and cements, sewer-pipe, tile, terra-cotta, 
brick and fire-clay products sprang up—and 
clay-working became the chief industry of the 
county, notwithstanding the prominence ac- 
chieved at several points in the county by iron 
and steel and the allied metal trades. The 
pioneer pottery manufacturers at East Liver- 
pool were the first in the world to relegate to 
oblivion as a commercial factor the ‘potters’ 
wheel,” famed in story and in song as the im- 
plement of the worker in all ages, by the intro- 
duction of machinery and labor-saving devices. 
The machinery to be found in the “clay shops” 
of the modern earthenware factory was in use 
in East Liverpool a decade before the English 
potter learned its worth and adopted it. 

The tribes of American Indian who jn- 
habited the territory from which Ohio was 
formed showed a rude knowledge of pottery be- 
fore the white man first set foot on the shores 


of America. The English settlers in Virginia 
and the Dutch in New York made a coarse 
type of pottery-in the 17th century. And very 
early in the history of Columbiana County set- 
tlers could be found building rude kilns or 
ovens, taking the clay that was to be found 
on every hand, and fashioning it into articles 
for domestic use. These were made from 
clays usually found near the surface, in which 
there was a sufficient admixture of iron to give 
the product a reddish appearance when burnea. 
The wares were usually porous, very absorbent 
when not glazed, and easily broken. John 
Kountz made some of this old ware on the old 
“Kountz place,” east of Wellsville, in 1817. 
In 1826 Joseph Wells made red and stoneware 
in a little shop attached to his residence in 
Wellsville, and continued the business until 
1856. Philip Brown, Oliver Griffith, Samuel 
Watson and others made the same primitive 
ware at Lisbon (then known as New Lisbon), 
at an early date. It is also recorded that a 
kiln of brick was burned in 1806 for the build- 
ing material for the Friends’ Meeting House 
erected in that year in Salem; and that in 1812 
Thomas Hughes began operating a log-cabin 
pottery on Main street in Salem, which he later 
sold to Christian Harman, who conducted the 
business until 1840. Cement and brick were 
also made at primitive plants, at Williamsport 
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and in the vicinity of Sprucevale early in the 
century. 

The wealthier inhabitants of the West in 
those early days bought imported ware—the 
“Liverpool” queensware brought over from 
England at that period being highly celebrated 
for durability and beauty. It was the only 
white ware seen in the Western country until 
the people became wealthy enough, half a 
century later, to indulge in the luxury of im- 
ported English, French and German chinas and 
porcelains. 

No attempt was made to utilize the clays 
found along this portion of the Ohio Valley 
in a commercial way until 1840; so that in 
1905 the pottery industry of the county was 
but 65 years old. During the 65 years, how- 
ever, Columbiana County had become the first 
county and East Liverpool the first city in the 
Union in the output of general ware and electri- 
.cal porcelain fixtures; while in total value of 
all clay porducts and wages paid in their manu- 
facture the county was easily first in the State. 

In 1840 the total production of general 
ware in East Liverpool was less than $2,000. 
In 1905 there were about 85 general ware pot- 
teries in the country, with a total capacity of 
647 kilns. Of this total, East Liverpool had 
239 kilns, while the potteries elsewhere in the 
county and district—including those at Se- 
bring, which were barely beyond the county 
line and were the result of East Liverpool en- 
terprise—added 55 kilns more, or a total of 
294 kilns for Columbiana County—over 45 
per cent. of the entire capacity of the general 
ware potteries of the United States. The poi- 
teries at East Liverpool represented in 1905 
an annual output of $7,170,000, and the invest- 
ment in the plants was estimated at $10,755,- 


000. They employed over 9,000 men, women | 


and children, and the total actual wages paid 
averaged $143,400 every two weeks, or 
$3,728,400 annually. 

The first impetus to the industry was of 
course obtained through the finding of the 
clays suitable for the manufacture of the old- 
fashioned “yellow ware,” which abounded in 
the hills of the county. But as the quality of 
the ware improved, and the manufacturer be- 
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gan producing the white granite and porce- 
lains of the later days, the old Ohio River 
clays were wholly abandoned, and the materials 
had to be obtained from Missouri, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and many points in the South, and 
not a little of the finer “ball-clays” were im- 
ported from England. Strangely enough, even 
after all the material for the better grades of 
ware had to be shipped into Columbiana 
County from elsewhere, the pottery business 
thrived and grew where it had been planted 
by the pioneer yellow ware makers of half a 
century before, and that in spite of lack of 
transportation facilities and other disadvant- 
ages. With the fire-clay industries, however, 


| the story of the progress of the half century 


is somewhat different, for the materials - for 
tile, pipe and brick are still obtained at the 
point of manufacture. 


BENNETT'S FIRST POTTERY. 


James Bennett had been a packer in a yel- 
low ware pottery at Woodenbox, Derbyshire, 
England. In 1838 or 1839 he emigrated to 
America, stopping first in Cincinnati. There 
he heard rumors of working clays to be found 
in the hills along the river below Pittsburg. 
William G. Smith, of East Liverpool, who was 
then trading in merchandise along the river, 
met Bennett at Cincinnati and advised the 
young Englishman to look at the clays about 
East Liverpool. So Bennett traveling partly 
by river and the latter stages of the journey on 
foot, reached the strugling town. in the latter 
part of 18309. 

Bennett judged that the clay in the hills 
about the town would produce an _ excellent 
quality of yellow ware. He had no money, 
but he interested in his project Anthony 
Kearns and Benjamin Harker. Kearns was 
at that time one of the town’s most influential 
citizens, owner of two or three houses and the 
only steam sawmill of which the town could 
boast, located on the river bank below the 
western end of Second street. Benjamin 
Harker also had means, and had come from 
the potting district of England. Bennett, 
Kearns and Harker built the pottery in the win- 
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ter of 1839-40. It was located near the saw- 
mill, almost opposite the western end of Sec- 
ond street, on ground long since washed away 
by the Ohio River. The building was about 
40 by 20 feet, and adjoining it was the one 
small kiln, in the erection of which the owners 
had the assistance of George Hollingsworth 
‘and George Thomas. 

Early in the spring of 1840 the first kiln 
of yellow ware was burned. It consisted 
mainly of mugs. Two crates of the ware were 
purchased by Isaac W. Knowles, then a young 
man barely 21, who had come to East Liver- 
pool from Jefferson County eight years before. 
Knowles took his purchase down the river in a 
trading boat, peddling the ware through the 
principal settlements. Bennett himself took 
out the remainder of the kiln and peddled it 
through the country, the two men clearing all 
told about $250. 

Benjamin Harker at that time owned clay 
lands along the river above the old town. An 
old account book of his shows that in 1840 he 
sold Bennett considerable clay. George D. Mc- 
Kinnon, then living above the town, leased Ben- 
nett a piece of clay land in the same year, and 
has claimed that Bennett opened up a clay 
bank immediately. Whether Harker’s or Mc- 
Kinnon’s clay was burned in Bennett’s first 
kiln is, therefore, a disputed question. 

During the first two years the little industry 
seemed in a fair way to languish and die. The 
clay was crude, and the burning in the small 
kiln often resulted in spoiling much of the ware. 
The output of each kiln was peddled about 
through the country, and with the money real- 
ized Bennett returned from each trip to East 
Liverpool, paid his men and started his pottery 
anew. Hard times were coming on, and Ben- 
nett went to George Smith, who, with M. 
Thompson, was running a store at Second and 
Union streets. “I’ve experimented with this 
clay,” he said, “till I haven’t money or credit 
to buy a five-cent loaf of bread or a pound of 
butter. I must quit.”’ Smith offered him 
credit, and other citizens came forward with 
assistance. By the following year, 1841, the 
business had so prospered that Bennett sent 
out to England for his brothers, Daniel, Edwin 


and William, who, with Edward Tunnicliff, 
a dishmaker, joined him in that year. Other 
practical potters from England followed, and 
the Bennetts soon found competition. But they 
continued to make yellow ware until 1845, when 
they removed to Birmingham, now a part of 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, and built a pottery 
there. A few years later the brothers moved on 
East to Baltimore, where they and the genera- 
tion that followed them became wealthy in the 
pottery business. . 

On the departure of the Bennetts in 1845, 
their plant was leased by the firm of Thomas 
Croxall & Brothers, composed of Thomas, 
John, Samuel and Jesse Croxall, who operated 
it until it was destroyed by fire in 1852. 

A half dozen men followed the Bennetts 
as soon as the success of the new venutre 
seemed assured. Benjamin Harker was the 
first. In the latter part of 1840 he built a kiln 
into one corner of an old log house east of the 


‘town, at the foot of the hillside land in which he 
had found clay, and started a pottery which he 


afterward called by the high-sounding title of 
the “Etruria Pottery.” He succeeded so well 
that within a year or two he sent to England 
for his brother, George S. Harker, and together 
through the ’40’s they made yellow ware at 
the little plant, and prospered. George S.. 
Harker, at the time of his arrival in East Liver- 
pool, was reputed to be a wealthy man, and the 
unloading of the Harker trunks from England 
was an event of some note. The wise old 
women of the town declared the trunks were 
filled with gold. The Harkers were, indeed, the 
first firm, during the years that followed, to 
abandon the primitive plan of peddling each 
kiln of ware as it was fired, and to ship their. 
product on orders to points nearby. The firm 
was known even during the ’40’s in Pittsburg 
for the excellence of its goods. 

Back about 1832 Edward Carroll, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and a prominent 
merchant of Lisbon, was induced to come to 
East Liverpool during the excitement incident 
to the project for the building of a new State 
road. William G. Smith built for Carroll a 
brick warehouse and dwelling on the southeast 
corner of Second and Union streets, and there 
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the Lisbon man opened a commission house. 
Then, buoyed up by the hope of the building 
of a new railroad from Liverpool to Lake Erie, 
Carroll bought property at the corner of Sec- 
ond and Washington streets, and started to 
build what he promised to make the finest hotel 
in the eastern half of the State, to be called the 
“Mansion House.” In 1833 he opened his ho- 
tel and store in the new structure, which though 
frame and only two stories in height, was built 
of hewed timbers, and was considered a mar- 
vel in elegance in those days. But in 1836 or 
1837 Carroll failed, and the big building was 
thrown idle. Here, then, in the relic of the old 
hotel, the third pottery in the town was estab- 
lished in 1843, which for nearly two-thirds of 
a century bore the old name of the “Mansion 
Pottery.” The original firm was composed of 
James Salt, James Ogden, Frederick Mear and 
John Hancock—the last named being the mod- 
eler who afterwards made famous the old 
“Rebecca” teapot, which gave to East Liver- 
pool a reputation through u dozen States. They 
began operations in 1842, the firm a few years 
later becoming Salt & Mear, and during the 
latter ’40’s being known as the most prosperous 
firm in the town. This new plant received the 
larger portion of the first party of practical 
operative potters who came over from England 
to the “new pottery country.” But in 1851 
Salt moved away and the Mansion Pottery sus- 
pended operations. William G. Smith, who 
had in the meantime gone into the commission 
business in Pittsburg, returned the following 
year, and, with Benjamin Harker, began oper- 
ting the old plant. Associated with them was 
James Foster, and later Smith’s son, Daniel J. 
Smith. But with his varied interests in the 
new town, William G. Smith went down dur- 
ing the “hard times’ of the early ’50’s, and 
failed in 1857. Foster, with George Garner, 
took over the Mansion Pottery when the crash 
came, and continued to operate it. 

After the destruction by fire in 1853, of 
the old Bennett works, then being run by the 
Croxalls, John Croxall, Thomas Croxall, Jo- 
seph Cartwright and Jonathan Kinsey organ- 
ized the firm of Croxall & Cartwrigiit. Thomas 
Ball had built a pottery at the southwest cor- 


-two works of two kilns. 


ner of Second and Union streets a year or two 
previous to 1850, and the concern was then 
operating as Ball & Morris. This little pottery 
was bought by the new tirm of Croxall & Cart- 
wright in 1856, and became known as_ the 
“Union. Pottery.” In 1859 this firm also took 
over the Mansion Pottery property from Gar- 
ner & Foster, giving them a capacity at the 
For over half a cen- 
tury these two old plants continued practically 
without change in management, though Kin- 
sey and Cartwright dropped out of the company 
at later dates and the firm name in 1888 became 
J. Croxall & Sons, John Croxall’s two sons, 
George W. and Joseph H., taking interests in 
the business and finally absorbing the whole as 
the Croxall Pottery Company. After seeing 
60 years of the potting busiiness, John W. 
Croxall was in 1905 the dean of the manufaci- 
uring business in East Liverpool, still living, in 
good health, at the age of 81. 


FAMOUS OLD POTTERS INTRODUCED. 


The story of the later ’40’s in the potting 
business in the rising .young manufacturing 
center gives us our first introduction to some 
famous old names in the history of earthenware 
in America. It was ,about 1847 that John 
Goodwin, the Brunts, William Bloor, Jabez 
Vodrey and the ambitious firm of Woodward, 
Blakely & Company, all appeared as manu- 
facturers of yellow ware. All came from the 
old potting stock in Staffordshire, England. 
The influence of these splendid spirits on the 
world of ceramics can be traced through more 
than a half, century. John Goodwin had fol- 
lowed the Bennetts to East Liverpool, arriving 
in 1842 from St. Louis, and working for a time 
for the Bennetts and later for Benjamin Har- 
ker. In the latter part of the ’40’s probably 
about 1846, he rented an old warehouse at the 
foot of Market street, built a kiln and ran a 
pottery, later buying the property and contin- 
uing to operate it until 1853, when he sold the 
works to S. & W. Baggott, who conducted it 
as a yellow ware plant for nearly 4o years, the 
concern at last being converted into a potters’ 
supply works by Mountford & Son in 1902. 
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William Brunt, Sr., who, on coming to the 
United States in 1840 had first settled in Ilh- 
nois, but had later followed his Staffordshire 
friends to East Liverpool, opened a tavern 
south of the Town Hall, on Market street, in 
the early ’40’s, and built his home on the river 
batk, on the western end of the site later occu- 
pied by the pottery of the Cartwright Brothers 
Company. Isaac W. Knowles built the struc- 
ture. In 1847 Brunt, with his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Bloor, began the manufacture of yellow 
ware just west of the foot of Market street. A 
few years later he began, the manufacture of 
yellow door-knobs, being the pioneer in the in- 
dustry in America. The door knob venture 
proved quite profitable, and for years the firm 
which on the death of William Brunt, Sr., be- 
came Henry Brunt & Son, furnished nearly the 
entire supply of earthenware door-knobs in the 
United States. Henry Brunt’s son, William H. 
entered the firm in 1884, and in 1894 Henry 
Brunt retired from the firm. William Brunt, 
the first, died in 1882. Henry Brunt died in 
June, 1905. ; 

Contemporaneously with the establishment 
of the Goodwin and Brunt enterprises came the 
birth of the famous firm of Woodward, Blake- 
ly & Company, accounted the wealthiest pottery 
concern of that day. Jabez Vodrey, one of the 
members of the firm, was the father of potting 
west of the Alleghanies. He came to America 
from Staffordshire in 1827. In partnership 
with a man named Frost, he established a pot- 
tery in Pittsburg in 1828. In 1830 he went to 
Louisville and built the first pottery in Ken- 
tucky, and in 1847 he came to East Liverpool 
and formed a partnership with John S. Blakely 
and William Woodward. Both Blakely and 
Woodward were large property owners in the 
town, which was beginning to feel an impetus 
from the new industry. The people looked on 
Blakely as a wealthy man. He and his brother 
had come from Pittsburg some years before 
and had interested themselves in developing 
real estate. The firm of John S. Blakely & 


Company had for some years done a large mer- - 


chandising business, and the name gave an air 
of solidity to the new firm. The factory that 
was built in 1847-48 was an ambitious one, 


forming the nucleus for what was later the 
plants of Vodrey & Company, the William 
Brunt pottery and the East Liverpool pottery. 
The firm built three kilns, making the new 
works the most pretentious in the town. The 
people believed now that’a new era had dawned 
for the industry; and had it not been for the 
series of 10 years’ disasters that followed, be- 
ginning with the panic of the early ’50’s and 
ending with the Civil War, it is safe to say there 
would have been a story of substantial progress. 
to tell, for the period that followed the estab- 
lishment of the Brunts, Goodwin, the Harkers 
and the Woodward-Blakely firm in the earthen- 
ware business showed a spirit of enterprise on 
the part of the pioneers that, seen through the 
eyes of another century, was deserving of bet- 
ter results. 

The number of successful manufacturing 
potters turned out by the old plants of George 
S. Harker & Company, and Woodward, Blake- 
ly & Company, during the next’ few years, is. 
remarkable. In the biographies of at least two-. 
score men who afterward became prominent in 
the manufacturing history of the city is the 
story told of their employment during the later 
’40’s or early ’50’s by one or the other .of the 
two firms. The “Liverpool Rockingham” ware 
was becoming famous throughout the West, 
and attempts were being made to produce the 
“cream-colored” ware of later years. The 
methods of fashioning the clay were still primi- 
tive but, as the half-century mark passed, great 
improvements were being made in the char- 
acter of the ware. It was during this period 
that the foundation was laid for the great plant 
of the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Company, 
which was to’ give East Liverpool fame during 
the latter part of the century as the largest gen- 
eral ware pottery in the country. After the old 
Bennett works, on the river bank, burned in 
1852, Isaac W. Knowles, ‘who, it will be re- 
membered, helped peddle the first kiln of ware 
burned by James Bennett 12’ years before, 
bought the ruins. He took the. machinery and, 
with Isaac A. Harvey, located his pottery on 
upper Walnut street, at the point long known 
as the “Old End” of the Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles works. The pottery started opera- 
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tions in November, 1853. Knowles and Har- 
vey had searcely any capital, and the original 
plant was as primitive as any that had preceded 
it. The motive power was furnished by an old 
blind horse, which traveled round and round in 
a circle. Knowles had originally intended lo- 
cating his pottery at the corner of Third and 
Union streets. He and his brother, John 
Knowles, owned two lots there, aggregating 
go by 130 feet, and such a site was considered 
abundantly large in that day for the new enter- 
prise; but the neighbors objected to Knowles 
marring the landscape with his clay-heaps, and 
~ he considerately went “‘up the hill,” and bought 
a larger site. 
Taylor & Knowles Company probably would 
have felt cramped with its 32-kiln plant on a 
site 90 by 130 feet, but it was not the idea of 
having “room to grow’ that prompted the 
change in location. 


THE “HARD TIMES” OF THE ’50’s. 


There are few stories of hardship and pri- 
vation in the early. manufacturing history of 
the Middle West that equal the experience 
through which East Liverpool passed during 
the middle ’50’s. Labor was not usually paid 
in currency, but oftener in orders on the stores. 
The ware was peddled through the country and 
exchanged for corn-meal, cheese, flour, pro- 
visions, wool—anything that could be obtained ; 


and these were brought back to East Liverpool: 


and handed out by the manufacturers to the 
men in lieu of cash. The men who‘had invested 
their all in the little potteries looked to their 
workinen for support, and the workmen did not 
fail them, though wages—even when paid in 
stale provisions—were not always promptly 
paid. It is related that during the winter of 
1854-55, which followed the complete failure 
of the crops throughout this section, the firm of 
Woodward, Blakely & Company, paid $1 in 
cash on their pay-roll in three months time— 
the rest being store orders. That winter, flour 
could not be had on a general wage order. The 
workman who would draw flour must get a 
special order, specifying flour. Many men, 
who had considered themselves fairly prosper- 


Fifty years later, the Knowles,- 


ous a few years before, worked on the streets 
for a dollar a day, and took their wages in 
corn-meal. Men begged from their few wealthy 
neighbors the loan of a dollar or two, with 
which to keep up the taxes on their property. 
Corn that year was selling in Indiana for 10. 
cents a bushel; but there was an entire absence 
of transportation from that isolated section, 
and the corn-meal sold in East Liverpool for 
8o'cents. Sheep were driven from Ohio into 
Indaina to keep them from starving, and cows: 
could be had in East Liverpool for $3 a head. 

The revival of business came slowly. Dur- 
ing these years Woodward, Blakely & Company 
had taken the contract to furnish the terra-cotta 
decorations for the new St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
then in course of erection in Pittsburg,. 
and were making a specialty of fine terra cotta. 
They filled the contract, making the new prod- 
uct at the western end of. the works, but the 
venture resulted disastrously for the firm. They 
lost at least $10,000 in the experiments, and 
this, with the straitened conditions of general 
business, hastened their downfall. In 1857 
Woodward, Blakely & Company, assigned. 
The failure, coming on the heels of that of 
William G. Smith, gave the town another seri- 
ous set-back. John S. Blakely, who had only 
a few years before been credited with being the 
wealthiest man in the town, lost all he had. He 
was at that time serving as postmaster under 
President Buchanan, and shortly after his term 
expired removed to St. Louis. 

The Woodward-Blakely plant lay idle for 
some time. Out of the wreck Jabez Vodrey 
saved the eastern end, on the east side of Col- 
lege street, containing one kiln, and here jn 
1857, with his sons, William H., James and 
John, he organized the firm of Vodrey & 
Brother—the concern after the death of Col. 
William H. Vodrey, which occurred on Octo- 
ber 23, 1896, becoming the Vodrey Pottery 
Company. Jabez Vodrey retired after the 
Woodward-Blakely failure, dying in 1861. 

There were two purchasers for the western 
end of the Woodward-Blakely plant, young 
men who had made their “pile” in, the Cali- 
fornia gold fields. William Brunt, Jr., and 
William Bloor, who had been engaged with 
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William Brunt, Sr., at his yellow ware plant 
prior to 1849, in that year went to California. 
Bloor returned in 1854, and Brunt a year later, 
each bringing with him from the far West a 
little fortune of about $5,coo. Brunt joined his 
father in the yellow ware enterprise on his re- 
turn, while Bloor went to Trenton and engaged 
in potting for a few years. But the prospect of 
a bargain in the Woodward-Blakely plant, 
when it was offered at sheriff’s sale in 1859, 
attracted both the young men. 

The annual Ohio River floods, which made 
havoc in the potteries along the river bank dur- 
ing the ‘50’s, were the direct cause of the 
younger Brunt branching out for himself in 
the yellow ware business, instead of remaining 
with his father at the old plant near the foot 
of Market street. . The son, during one of the 
more severe freshets about this time, is said to 
have suggested to his father that they “swim 
-ashore and build a pottery on dry land.” The 
‘elder Brunt became incensed, and finally sug- 
gested that the ambitious young man find a 
high and dry site that suited him and go into 
business on his own responsibility. Young 
Brunt had mettle, and still had the nest-egg 
that he had brought home with him from the 
‘gold fields; and so the sale of the western end 
of the idle Woodward-Blakely plant by the 
‘sheriff found William Brunt, Jr., and William 
Bloor the only bidders. 


BLOOR’S FIRST WHITE WARE. 


Brunt took the northern half of the bank- 
rupt concern, containing the two remaining 
kilns, on the corner of Walnut and East Fourth 
(then Robinson) streets. Bloor took the south- 
ern half on Walnut, near East Third (then 
Cook) street, where.for years later the Will- 
iam Brunt, Son & Company, plant stood. Brunt 
began immediately the manufacture of yellow 
ware, but Bloor aspired to greater things. The 
story of his enterprise shows the spirit of the 
East Liverpool potter of that day, in the face of 
continued losses, panics, reverses and even the 
hard times of the Civil War. Bloor’s half of 
the old works contained only the building that 
had been used by Woodward, Blakely & Com- 


pany for a store and warehouse. During the 
next two years he built one kiln and a building 
for clay shops, and then entered confidently into 
experiments for the manufacture of white ware, 
the first ever produced in East Liverpool. The 
venture was watched with interest by the pot- 
ters of the place. The Wellsville Patriot of 
October 30, 1860, condescended to mention the 
new enterprise—though in that day the feeling 
between the two towns was so great that few 
Liverpool industries received even passing 
mention. The Patriot of that date said: 

“The white ware establishment of Mr. 
Bloor, of East Liverpool, is rapidly verging to 
completion. It has one 2-story kiln, almost 50 
feet high. The Rockingham and yellow ware 
pottery of Mr. Brunt is now in operation. With 
these two establishments in full blast, together 
with those previously erected, East Liverpool 
may with propriety be denominated the manu- 
facturing town of the county.” 

The following spring, April 30, 1861, the 
same paper said: 

“Mr. Bloor’s white ware establishment at 
East Liverpool has proven a decided success. 
His china and Parian ware are. perfection.” 

Bloor had really succeeded in making an 
excellent white ware ‘“‘body.”” Had the attempt 
not been made just at the beginning of the war 
his enterprise would in all probability have 
been successful financially. Through 1861 he 
struggled on. The ware produced was very 
heavy, of almost double thickness, but some 
artistic shapes were attempted. Little by little 


.he lost money, and, in 1862, he failed, and was 


forced to give up the venture. The plant passed 
into the hands of Brunt, thus giving him a 3- 
kiln pottery; while William Bloor returned to 
Trenton, there to become wealthy in the white 
ware trade. For many years afterward the old 
families of East Liverpool and vicinity kept 
specimens of William Bloor’s first white ware, 
and exhibited it with pride. Some of the small 
ornamental nfugs and pictures, decorated with 
blue panels, made a creditable showing even 
when compared with the white ware produced 
more than a decade later. 

The drain on the young. blood of the town 
for war service put a second check on the strug- 
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gling industry just as the manufacturers were 
recovering from the hardships of the ‘50’s. By 
the fall of 1862 many of the factories were crip- 
pled by the lack of workmen; during 1863 and 
1864 the manufacturers and all who could carry 
arms had joined the armies of the North. The 
stores of the town were left to the old men, the 
women and the boys, and there was no pretense 
of running the manufactories. Grass and 
‘‘jimson-weed” flourished even in Second street 
and Broadway, the two busiest thoroughfares, 
and the women,and babies suffered for the act- 
ual necessariéS of life. But the victory of Ap- 
pomattox brought a new order of things. The 
young life which went into the potting industry 
when the “Boys in Blue” returned to their 
home town builded East Liverpool's potteries 


anew. In the succeeding six years no less than 


10 pushing, progressive firms were added to the 
little city’s potting interests. The old make- 
shift plan of building had passed, and the fac- 
tories that were erected were substantial, and 
for that generation, modern. Money came 
easier, the old days of peddling ware had gone; 
steam was made the motive power of the new 
factories from the start, and the transportation 
facilities had advanced with huge strides. 

John Goodwin, Sr., who had operated in 
real estate for several years after selling his 
original plant to the Baggotts in 1853, late in 
1863 built the plant which later became known 
as the D. E. McNicol Pottery Company’s, at 
the southeast corner of Broadway and Sixth 
street. In 1865 he sold the place to a company 
composed of A. J. Marks, Jethro Manley, 
Joseph Farmer and Enoch Riley. During the 
succeeding four years the place, known as the 
“Novelty Pottery,” was idle much of the time, 
and in 1869, during a strike of the operatives, 
it passed into the hands of a new company, 
composed of John McNicol, Patrick McNicol, 
Adolph Fritz, William M. McClure, William 
Burton, Sr., William T. Burton and John Do- 
ver. This was the real beginning of the old firm 
of McNicol, Burton & Company. The McNic- 
ols had learned their trade in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and almost every member of the firm was 
a practical potter. John McNicol died in 1882 
and his brother, Patrick McNicol, March 13, 


| 


' in 1870, but returned in 1872. 


1894. The firm had merged into McNicol,. 
Burton & Company, in 1870, and in -1879 D. 
E. McNicol, son of John McNicol, was admit- 
ted to the partnership. Ten years later Will L. 
Smith, who had for years conducted a planing 
mill on Sixth street, was added to the firm, and,. 
on the death of William Burton, Sr., and the 
retirement of William T. Burton, the firm was. 
incorporated in 1892 as the D. E. McNicol 


Pottery Company, with Daniel E. McNicol as. 


president. 

John Goodwin, Sr., had gone to Trenton. 
Before 1860, 
James Foster, Timothy Rigby and James Riley 
had begun the operation of a plant on Broad-. 
way just north of the McNicol-Burton factory. 
The plant had two kilns and was run, as were. 
many others in those days, by horse power.. 
This plant, then running under the firm name 
of Foster & Riley, was bought by John Good- 
win in 1872, and the foundation there lai 
for the Goodwin Pottery Company. He: 
died in 1875, his three sons, James 
H., who died in 1896; George S., and 
Henry S., succeeding him, and the firm. 
became prominent in the cream-colored. 
ware trade from the start. With the incor- 
poration of the Goodwin Pottery Company, in 
the early ’9g0’s, the sons of James H. Goodwin, 
John S. and Charles F., became active in the- 
concern. 


AFTER THE WAR. 


The buildings begun by the new firms of 
Cartwright Brothers, in 1865; Godwin & 
Flentke and Agner, Foutts & Company, in 
1866; the Great Western Pottery of Brunt & 
Hill in 1867, and Thompson & Herbert in 1868, 
with the additions constructed by several of the 
older companies about the same time, marked 
the new epoch in pottery architecture. All the 
structures were substantial, and were built with 
an eye to economy and facility in the arrange- 
ments of shops and kilns. The opening of a 
new pottery plant during those years was some- 
thing of a social event in the town, and was 
generally celebrated by levees to which the “se- 
lect’ were invited. The young soldiers were 
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‘home, with their laurels of war, and there was 
a social life in the town that there had not been 
before,- notwithstanding the mourning for 
fallen ones in many homes. 

In 1857 two brothers, Samuel Morley and 
-George S. Morley, both practical potters from 
Staffordshire, with James Godwin, had built 
a small plant to the north where the Goodwin 
pottery later stood, on upper Broadway, and 
‘into this company, early in the 60's, came Wil- 
liam Flentke. In 1866 these men under the 
firm name of Morley, Godwin & Flentke, buiit 
the substantial buildings which in later years 
formed the nucleus for the plant of the Stand- 
ard Pottery Company. Adolph Fritz, who 
superintended the erection of so many of the 
new factories during the ‘60's, was the archi- 
‘tect. Harmar Michaels, a Wellsville rail- 
roader, for many years baggage master on the 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad, took an inter- 
-est in the firm, and in 1874 it was reorganized 
as Godwin & Flentke. In 1877, 30 or 40 opera- 
tives joined in the organization of the Standard 
Co-Operative Pottery Company, with A. C. 
Gould as president and Malachi Horan as sec- 
retary, and bought the Godwin plant. There 
were many changes in the company in later 
years, and the cooperative plan was finally 
abandoned, but the Standard Pottery Company 


has continued to operate the plant for nearly « 


30 years. Following the sale in 1877, George 
Morley and Harmar Michaels entered the pot- 
tery business in Wellsville. Samuel Morley 
-died in 1866. 

The firm of Agner, Foutts & Company had 
organized in 1862. The original firm consisted 
of Henry Agner, Isaac Foutts and George 
Hallam. Isaac Foutts died in 1866, and his 
son, Maj. M. H. Foutts, who served several 
terms as mayor of East Liverpool during the 
’70’s, came into the firm, Ephraim Gaston later 
taking an interest. In 1866 the firm, then con- 
sidered one of the most enterprising in the town 
built a brick two-story building at the corner of 
Market and Second streets, which was still a 
part of the Sevres China Company’s plant 4o 
years later. But the firm declined, and went 
into liquidation in February, 1882. The prop- 
erty was forced to sale and lay idle until 1887, 


when it was bought for a song by the Sebring 
Brothers, becoming the foundation for the rise 
of the Sebrings to a position of power in the in- 
dustry—to which a more extended reference 
will be made later. M. H. Foutts died ‘Octo- 
ber 26, 1886. 

Elijah Webster had built a little stoneware 
plant on the river front—later to become the 
small beginning of the Cartwright interests— 
about 1860. Returning from the war, William 
Cartwright formed a partnership with Holland 
Manley and bought the factory of Webster in 
1864. The main building was a story and a 
half, 18 by 30 feet, of frame, with one kiln ad- 
joining, the kiln-shed being 20 by 30. Cart- 
wright & Manley bought out the old dwelling 
house occupied for years by William Brunt, 
Sr., which adjoined the Webster plant, and in 
1865 began building substantial structures to 
take the place of the old frames. In 1872 Sam- 
uel Cartwright, a brother of William, entered 
the firm, which became Manley, Cartwright & 
Company ; but on Manley’s retirement in 1880 - 
the name was changed to Cartwright Brothers, 
and in 1897, after the sons of the founders were 
given an interest, became the Cartwright Broth- 
ers Company, the company continuing without 
change up to the present day (1905). 

William Brunt II, who had secured both 
the ‘‘upper’” and the “lower” ends of the old 
Woodward Blakely & Company pottery, upon 
the failure of William Bloor’s white ware enter- 
prise in 1862, had turned over the combined 
plants, consisting of a row of brick and frame 
buildings extending along Walnut street from 
East Third to East Fourth streets, to his head 
packer, John Thompson, at the time he enlisted 
in the Union Army. He returned in 1864 to 
find that Thompson had left the town to elude 
the draft, and the entire property was idle. He 
began operations, however, and shortly’ after- 
word, in 1865, Thompson returned and, with 
William Joblin, James Taylor—a brother of 
John N. Taylor of the Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles Company—and John Hardwick, 
bought the “upper” end from Brunt. From 
this firm, in turn was organized in 1866 the 


| old firm of West, Hardwick & Company. 


George West, Dis and Thompson were mem- 
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bers of this firm, with Hardwick and perhaps 
one or two others. Later Capt. W. S. George 
bought an interest, and the firm continued, 
never enjoying great prosperity, and with many 
changes, for nearly 20 years. Early during the 
life of the firm, John Thompson died, leaving 
his estate in the hands of Col. William H. Vod- 
rey for payment to an old sweetheart in Eng- 
land. 
years, but finally discovered the whereabouts in 
Iengland, of the legatee, then an old woman, 
and transferred to her the money. 

West, Hardwick & Company were success- 


ful in the manufacture of “C. C.” (cream-col-- 


ored) ware, into the making of which they 
went early during the partnership; but when, 
about 1880, they went into the production of 
white granite, the new venture swamped the 
firm. George Morley, who after he left the 
old firm of Godwin & Flentke in 1878, had 
built the Pioneer Pottery at Wellsville, sold his 
interest in the Wellsville pottery about this 
time, and in 1884, with his son, Lincoln Mor- 
ley, bought the West-Hardwick plant, naming 
it the “Lincoln Pottery,” and continuing the 
business under the firm name of Morley & Son. 
But from the days of the old Woodward-Blake- 
ly firm, this old works seemed to possess A 
“hoodoo” for every owner, for, Morley & Son 
in turn made an assignment in 1890, George 
Morley losing everything and retiring perma- 
nently from the pottery business, though he 
served with credit as mayor of East Liverpool 
for two terms during the years immediately 
succeeding. He died in the fall of 1896. The 
old pottery, after four years of idleness, was 
finally taken over by Robert Hall, John W. 
Hall (who, by a queer turn of the wheel of 
fate, had been defeated by Morley for reelec- 
tion as mayor), and Monroe Patterson. They 
organized the East Liverpool Pottery Com- 
pany, and operated the plant until it was ab- 
sorbed with several others by the East Liver- 
pool Potteries Company in 1903. In 1905 the 
concern became the Hall China Company, John 
W., Charles and Robert Hall, Jr., being the 
principal owners. Robert Hall died Septem- 
ber 24, 1903. 
William Brunt II continued the operation 


Colonel Vodrey held the money for- 


of the southern half of the old Woodward- 
Blakely plant, where Bloor had early made his 
white ware experiment, after the sale of the 
“upper” end to Thompson, Hardwick and 
others in 1865. The firm soon became William 
Brunt, Son & Company, on the admission to 
the firm of William Brunt III and B. M. 
Louthan, the concern being incorporated in the 
later ’9g0’s as the William Brunt Pottery Com- 
pany. After partially rebuilding this plant, 
however, William Brunt in 1867 formed a 
partnership with Col. H.-R. Hill, then a lead- 
ing local attorney, and together they built the 
Great \WWestern Potterv Works, at the corner of 
Walnut and Kossuth (now East Fifth) streets. 
The new buildings were by far the most com- 
modious in the city at that day, the main build- 
ing being 109 by 4o feet. There were two 
kilns, and great things were predicted for the 
new venture. Attempts were made in the way 
of ornamentation at the new plant, which was 
in the rear of Brunt’s new residence, on Broad- 
way, the site later of the East Liverpool gov- 
ernment building. Brunt brought from the 
roof of the old Woodward-Blakely plant a big 
pitcher made of yellow ware, fully five feet 
high, which had been a marvel in size at the 
time it had been made, and placed it on the 
roof of the new works. Afterward the pitcher 
received a heavy coat of tar, and the sign re- 
mained there for years. Both Brunt and Hill 
were charter members of the initial organiza- 
tion of the Odd Fellows in the town, and the 
new plant was opened with a big Odd Fellows’ 
reception. 

The Great Western was operated by Brunt 
& Hill for several years; then Hill; who was 
not a practical potter, withdrew, and Brunt 
experimented in novelties, gradually dropping 
out of the yellow ware manufacture. In 1874, 
John Wyllie, an old English potter of wide 
experience, came to East Liverpool from Pitts- 
burg, where he had been running a small plant 
for the manufacture of yellow’ ware, and 
bought the Great Western, giving his son, John 
R.. Wyllie, an interest in the business, which 
was. conducted as John Wyllie & Son. The 
senior Wyllie had worked in the great potteries 
of England, Holland and France, and sought 
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to introduce great improvements at his new 
American factory. He died in 1882, however, 
and his son continued the plant until his death 
in 1893. Then, during the disastrous strike 
of 1894, a company of operatives was formed, 
under the name of the Union Co-Operative 
Pottery Company. In the. later ’90’s W. C. 
Moreland, prominent in politics in Pittsburg, 
‘secured a controlling interest in the organiza- 
tion. A few years later, the concern was re- 
organized as the Union Potteries @ompany, 
and in 1904 the company bought the Chelsea 


China Company’s plant, at New Cumberiand, - 


West Virginia, a well-built pottery erected in 
1889 by some of the principal men of that 
place, headed by John Porter. It was an- 
nounced that the machinery of the old Great 
Western would be transferred to the New 
Cumberland property, and the interests con- 
solidated at that point, but while this was being 
done the Chelsea factory was destroyed by 
fire. And during the year 1905 the old Great 
Western, which 30 years before had been 
looked upon as the most promising enterprise 
in the young city, lay idle. Starting with great 
promise, it had made little for its owners dur- 
ing 30 years. 

The period from 1865 to 1870 was to see 
the establishment of yet another firm, which 
took an important place from the start in the 
growing city. In 1868 Cassius C. Thompson, 
whose father, Josiah Thompson, was one of 
the veteran merchants of the place, with Col. 
J. T. Herbert, who was then selling ware for 
William Brunt, formed the firm of Thompson 
& Herbert, and started the construction of sub- 
stantial buildings east of the foot of College 
street. The firm thus established was marke 1 
for its continuance in the yellow ware field long 
after nearly all the other factories in the city 
had changed to the granite and semi-porce- 
lain products. Colonel Herbert died March 31, 
1875, and on the admission of B. C. Simms and 
John C. Thompson into the concern the busi- 
ness continued under the name of C. C. 
Thompson & Company, the firm later incorpo- 
rating as the C. C. Thompson Pottery Com- 
pany, on the admission of the senior member’s 
son, George C. Thompson. C. C. Thompson 


died April 24, 1905, after over 35 years’ active 
management of the pottery. 


BIRTH OF THE WHITE WARE INDUSTRY. 


The introduction of the Thompsons into 
the pottery business showed the trend of the 
days immediately following the war period, 
when men who were not practical potters en- 
tered the field, taking into it an element of 
business shrewdness that was unknown in the 
earlier days of small capital and old-fashioned 
methods. The new element soon showed its 
hand in the introduction of improved machin- 
ery, and in the great revolution that had its 
beginning early in the ’70’s, and brought about 
the change from the old yellow “bodies,” made 
from the clays in the hills about the town, tv 
the white granite, queensware and ironstone 
china that gave to East Liverpool a permanent 
place in the industrial history of the nation. 
The change meant a heart-breaking struggle. 
The chief capital with which to conduct the 
experiments and bear the brunt of repeated dis- 
atsrous failures was the indomitable pluck and 
perseverance of the pioneers of the move- 
ment. England, France and Germany had 
been supplying the American markets with 
white ware for all purposes ever since 
there had been a white ware market in 
America. They had the wealth of the 
great pottery families of the Old World 
at their back; they had also their patertial gov- 
ernments, which gave them the benefits of labo- 
ratories and chemists, which paid the bills for 
experiments in improving the qualitiy of cera- 
mics, and thus placed a premium on skill and 
industry. 

The American people knew no first-class 
table-ware but that which came across the seas. 
In the great domestic markets the idea of a 
first-class product in ceramies from domestic 
potters was laughed at. Tariffs—yes, there 
had been tariffs for the protection of the manu- 
facturer of American pottery; as early as 1862 
the government had levied duties to protect the 
new American industry. But just when the 
pioneers in the white ware movement were pur- 
ting forth their first efforts in this new direc- 
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tion came the reduction in earthernware tariffs | 


of 1872, and the financial panic of 1873 caught 
them in the midst of a life-and-death struggle. 

Leading the new movement were Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles, as the humble venture of 
Isaac W. Knowles of 20 years before had be- 
come known; George S. Harker & Company, 
who had established a name for excellence of 
product even before the war; John Wyllie, he 
of many years’ experience in three countries 
of the Old World; and, second to none in earn- 
est effort for the improvement of the quality 
of the first white product, the two enterprising 
concerns of Brunt, Bloor, Martin & Company, 
and Homer Laughlin, both established about 
that time. The Vodreys, who had come out of 
the wreck of Woodward, Blakely & Company, 
William Brunt, who had taken an active part 
already in the upbuilding of four of the pottery 
enterprises of the new town and was about 
to become an active factor in the fifth, and 
Godwin & Flentke, then a firm which seemed to 
have a bright future in the trade—all engaged 
early in the new white ware enterprise. 

There was clay to be bought away from 
home—the old clays of the Ohio hills would 
no longer furnish the raw material. There 
must be machinery, and a more scientific appli- 
cation of the principles of the old art which 
had been brought across from England. There 
must be chemists, and laboratories—but above 
all, there must be the bitter fight with the great 
American people—the battle for markets, and 
the disappointment that would follow repeated 
failures to overcome the prejudice that made 
the American buying public prefer the im- 
ported article to the new domestic ware, even 
when qualitiy and price were equal. 

In 1872 Isaac W. Knowles, who had ab- 
sorbed Isaac Harvey's interest in the pottery 
on upper Walnut street, took into the firm his 
son, Homer S. Knowles and his son-in-law, 
John N. Taylor, and the firm name became 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles. The pottery was 
still a two-kiln affair, run by horse power, but 
the elder Knowles was even at that time exper- 
imenting with labor-saving devices, and was 
preparing to produce the first American white 


ware since the day when William Bloor had 
9 


_ lost his little fortune in an effort to make a suc- 


cess of white goods during a war-time panic. 
The first kiln of “white stone-china,” as it was 
called, was turned out in September, 1872; and 
the following year a building and kiln were 
built for decorating the new product, and the 
old yellow and Rockingham wares were entire- 
ly abandoned. During the ensuing few years 
the firm took enormous strides. New build- 
ings were built in 1876, and the capacity in- 
creased to five kilns—the factory thus becom- 
ing the largest in the town. “Thus,” writes 
one historian of that day, “this single firm 
secured a capacity of 5,000 casks of white gran- 
ite and decorated goods per annum.” 

The elder, and younger Knowles became a 
power in the new industry. Isaac W. Knowles, 
by the invention of the “pull-down,” and other 
mechanical devices for the clay shops, in 10 
years revolutionized methods of manufacture, 
and the American potter at a single leap passed 
his English brother in the matter of labor- 
saving machinery. In 1880 the firm built wht 
for years was known as the “new end”—a sep- 
arate pottery just north of the original plant; 
in 1884 it absorbed the Buckeye Pottery of 
Flentke, Harrison & Company, which had been 
built about 1878, on the site of an old brick- 
yard of Surles & Gamble to the east of Walnut 
street, by Holland Manley, William Harrison, 
John Gamble and Will H. Surles, for the man- 
ufacture of yellow ware. And in 1888 the firm 
astounded the little city by the erection of a 
second separate plant for. the manufacture of 
the finer grades of china and porcelain, at a 
cost of $250,000. 

Misfortune laid a heavy hand on the enter- 
prise, however, for in November, 1889, less 
than 18 months after the building of the new 
china works, it was totally destroyed by fire— 
the most disastrous conflagration up to that 
day in the history of the industry in East Liver- 
pool. Though insured but meagerly, the firm 
rebuilt the plant on almost the original plans in 
eight months’ time, and there devoted their 
energy to turning out fine art china and Bel- 
leek ware. It was an ambitious attempt—but 
the venture was 20 years in advance of its day. 
The ware was equal to the finer grades of china 
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then being imported in such great quantities 
from England, Germany and France; but the 
American manufacturer was to learn to his 
sorrow that his own people would not accept 
his high-grade china and art goods when for- 
eign wares, no better in quality, could be had 
at the same price. They would not take the 
American potter at his word. And so, after 
large losses, these pioneers in the manufacx- 
ure of staple American china goods on a large 
scale were compelled to change the output of 
the new factory to the more marketable grades 
of porcelains and semi-porcelains. On the in- 
corporation of the company in 1889, with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, Joseph G. Lee and Will's 
A. Knowles became interested . 

Homer Knowles died in November, 1892, 
in New York City; by his death the potting 
industry of the West lost one of its most pro- 
gressive members ‘in half a century. He was 
aged! only 41 years; and the men of his day in 
the industry declare his continued life and 
health would have changed the history cof 
American ceramics during the decade succeed- 
ing. Isaac W. Knowles lived to reap the fruits 
of his early labors, dying July 23, 1902, re- 
vered as the father of modern methods in an 
industry which he had seen grow from the 
meanest beginning to a powerful place among 
American manufacturing interests. 


FIGHTING FOR A MARKET. 


George S. Harker & Company followed the 
lead of Knowles, Taylor & Knowles almost 
immediately in turning their attention to white 
ware; indeed, experiments were carried on al- 
most simultaneously in white ware by three 
or four of the more progressive potteries. 
Meantime, another concern, which was to have 
an important place in giving to American wares 
a lasting reputation for excellence, and to at- 
tempt the manufacture of art ware as well, 
was just then having a modest beginning. In 
1867 a young man named Homer Laughlin, 
who had marched home with the Ohio troops 
at the close of the war, and had sought his fo-- 
tune in vain in the then new oil fields of Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, came into East Liver- 


pool with a capital of about $25, and invested 
it in a stock of yellow ware, which he peddled 
about the immediate section. The young man’s 
father, Matthew Laughlin, had been a pioneer 
storekeeper at Calcutta and a miller on the 
Little Beaver. Homer Laughlin’s brother, 
Shakespeare M. Laughlin, joined him in a year 
or so, and after an unsuccessful venture in the 
manufacture of stoneware in a little plant ou 
West Market street, which later furnished the 
nucleus for the firm of Brunt, Bloor, Martin 
& Company, the two brothers began importing 
English wares to New York City. In 1873 
the town of East Liverpool gave to these 
brothers the only public bonus ever given a 
pottery venture in the history of the commu- 
nity—a nest-egg of $5,000 for the erection of 
a pottery for the exclusive manufacture of 
white ware. The Laughlins bought their site 
from the George S. Harker estate—paying 
$300 for a plot of ground just west of the 
George S. Harker works. 

In after years, Homer Laughlin often de- 
clared he would willingly have contributed 
many times the original amount of the bonus 
to remove the record of that public contribution 
to his original enterprise. Proud of his achieve- 
ments, retiring, a remarkable student and early 
in his practical experience an expert in ceramic 
chemistry, he was often misunderstood at 
home; but he took rank at once with the pro- 
gressive men of the industry in the West. To 
him is due the credit of much of the early im- 
provement in the quality of the new whiie 
ware, and the production of the finer grades 
of china and art ware. The firm in 1873, at 
the beginning, was known as Laughlin Broth- 
ers; but in 1877 Homer purchased the interest 
of his brother Shakespeare, and continued the 
business in his own name. The first two kilns 
of ware in 1873 were failures. In them was 2 
large proportion of teacups, and the handles 
of these dropped off as they came from the kiln. 
Hundreds of the old “village croakers,” think- 
ing of that public contribution of $5,000, 
marched up the railroad to the new pottery 
and gazed sadly at the heap of worthless cups 
dumped over the river bank after the firing, 
shook their heads gravely, and returned home 
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to predict early disaster for the new firm. But 
Laughlin had faith in himself; and in 10 years’ 


‘time he had established perhaps the highest » 


reputation of that day for the qualitiy of Amer- 
‘ican white ware. 

Laughlin went abroad, and studied Old- 
World potting. He brought home with him 
chemists from France and England, and began 
during the ’80’s to manufacture high-class 
goods—china, richly decorated; vases and art 
ware of the highest order. But he met the 
same humiliating experience—the American 
consumer preferred the goods with a foreign 
trademark, even at a higher price. It was a 
losing venture, and, after several years of earn- 
est endeavor, he gave up the expensive experi- 
ment. The new ware, with its superb “‘bodies,” 
its under-glaze decorations, its rare art shapes, 
was a success commercially if it could be sold 
on an equal basis with the foreign goods of like 
quality ; but the American public was not ready. 
Much of this early art ware of Laughlin’s is 
treasured highly by connoisseurs to the present 
day. 

The popular prejudice against the early 
white granite of the American potter was so 
strong that even during the ’80’s the East 
Liverpool manufacturers found it necessary to 
put the English marks, the lion and the unicorn, 
on their products in order to get them a place 
in the market. This was commonly done for 15 
years after the first white ware was produced 


by Knowles, Taylor & Knowles—until a few 


patriotic men in the industry raised a protest, 
and declared American earthenware must sail 
under American colors. Among the first man- 
ufacturers to raise this cry for the American 
trade-mark on American ware were John N. 
‘Taylor and Mr. Laughlin. Laughlin’s first 
stamp in this connection was unique. It was 
designed as a “defi” to the English manufact- 
urer. The design was, the American Eagle 
rampant and the British lion prostrate. This, 
adopted in 1875, was the first strictly Ameri- 
can pottery trade-mark, and was continued by 
the Laughlin company up to 1904. Then a 
-new trade-mark was adopted, consisting simply 
of the name “Homer Laughlin,” and the ini- 
tials “H. L.” in monogram. 


The Knowles, Harker and Laughlin inter- 
ests were successful in fighting the battle for 
the introduction of white ware; but a third 
firm, not ‘less enterprising, for which great 
things were hoped in its day, bore its share of 
that struggle, but failed to reap its share of the 
benefits owing to insufficient capital—the firm 
of Brunt, Bloor, Martin & Company. Soon 
after the end of the Civil War, Nathaniel Sims 
and Thomas Starkey built a small stoneware 
pottery on West Market street—the site on 
which afterward stood the Dresden plant. 
Homer Laughlin was afterward interested in 
the venture, and it passed into various hands 
until 1875, when it was advertised at sheriff’s 
sale. William Brunt, who had just sold the 
Great Western Pottery to John Wyllie, Sr., 
attended the sale and bid in the little factory. 
Brunt got the plant quite unawares, not having 
bid seriously; and after it was knocked down 
to him he hardly knew what to do with it. But 
the fever for the manufacture of white ware 
had taken possession of the ambitious spirits 
in the industry, and in the course of a few 
weeks, Brunt, Bloor, Martin & Company had 
organized, and plans were drawn to build a 
white ware plant. In the original firm were 
William and Henry Brunt, William Bloor, 
George H. Martin and, later, Samuel A. 
Emery. An excellent grade of white ware was 
maintained from the start, and the shops, new 
and modern for that day, attracted a good class 
of workmen. 

A year after the organization of the new 
company, it went into competition with its 
white ware for medals of merit at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. At that early day thrce 
East Liverpool concerns were awarded med- 
als for their white ware—Homer Laughlin, 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, and Brunt, Bloor, 
Martin & Company. 

Handicapped, however, by a lack of run- 
ning capital, Brunt, Bloor, Martin & Company 
finally gave up the unequal fight when, in 1882, 
during the “lock-out” that resulted in the shuz- 
ting down of the chief plants in East Liver- 
pool, the Potters’ Co-Operative Pottery Com- 
pany -was organized, _mainly of opera- 
tives, and took over the plant. Hugh 
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A. McNicol was president and _ treasurer 
of the new company, and Herbert Bloor, 
secretary and manager, the pottery being 
given the name of the “Dresden Pottery 
Works.” The new concern was successful 
from the start, despite two disastrous fires, the 
second, in May, 1892, causing the nearly com- 
‘plete destruction of the works, avith a loss of 
almost $200,000. 


UNIQUE ENTERPRISES OF THE 70'S. 


’ Among the unique enterprises of the period 
between 1870 and 1880 was the building of the 
California Pottery, far north of the city in 
what was known as “California Hollow.” A 
spot of comparatively level ground was found 
in this desertéd locality, along the old road 
that followed close on the grading that was 
done for, the road-bed of the East Liverpool, 
Warren & - Ashtabula Railroad enterprise, 
which fell a victim of the financial panic of 
1837. In 1868 Ferdinand Keffer, who had run 
a foundry in East Liverpool during the ’30’s, 
with George Hallam and Edwin McDevitt 
built a small shop and a single kiln in the 
deserted ravine, and began making yellow 
ware, but in 1871 the works was taken over 
by McDevitt, and Stephen Moore, under the 
firm name of McDevitt & Moore. The pottery 
continued to make yellow ware for 30 years, 
though coal and clay had to be hauled to the 
plant nearly three miles from the railroad, and 
the product conveyed an equal distance for 
shipment. The old road along the ravine re- 
mained almost a bog for months at a time, and 
during bad weather the company was com- 
pelled to shut down until the roads became pas- 
sable. 
whose real name was. William Henderson, but 
who went by the sobriquet “Santa Anna,”’ 
owing to his claim to a war record througn 
which he said he had lost one leg, lived in a 
ramshackle cabin on the Simms farm, at the 
junction of what later became Broadway and 
East Market streets, near the Godwin & 
Flentke pottery. The old man built a kiln at 
one end of his cabin, and for a number of years 
made a crude earthenware. He was the target 


About this same period, an old hermit, - 


for pranks by the boys of that day, and peddle: 
his own product. He was found dead in his 
little cabin on a Sunday morning in 1873, an‘ 
the little shop disappeared before the onward 
march of improvements in that section of the 
town. Another Lilliputian offshoot of the in- 
dustry during this period was a tiny factory 
for the manufacture of clay pipes, at the head 
of Forest (later East Sixth) street, of whicit 
William Colclough was for many years the 
owner. 

The site later occupied by the West End 
Pottery Company was the scene of an early 
venture in yellow ware. Thomas Starkey, Sr., 
and others in 1869 converted an old grist-mill 
on Eighth street, in the West End, into a stone- 
ware plant, devoted to the production of crocks 
and jugs. Later, Thomas Thompson, Pierce 
Curby and Richard Barlow were interested 
and about 1870 yellow ware was produced. 

he factory was bought in 1872 by Samuel 
Worcester & Son, it being known as the “Star 
Pottery’—and the firm later became Bulger & 
Worcester. The plant burned early in the 
*80’s, however, and was not rebuilt for a num- 
ber of years. The site passed to Col. H. R. Hill 
and J. M. Kelly, who were interested in the 
early ’80’s in drilling for gas in that neighbor- 
hood and when, in 1889, William Burgess and 
Willis Cunning bought the property, the ruins: 
of the old Star plant were still standing. These 
were cleared away, and on the site Burgess & 
Cunning erected a plant for the manufacture 
of “bone china.” The company, known as the 
American China Company, turned out its first 
ware in 1890, and during the next two years. 
of experimenting with the new process the res- 
idents of that section of the town made a great 
outcry against the stench coming from the 
burning bone in the kiln. The objection was 
carried into the Council, and that body tried to. 
legislate the enterprise out of business. Some 
beautiful ware was produced by the process, 
but Burgess & Cunning were unable to com- 
pete with the imported bone china, and during 
most of 1891 the pottery lay idle. The follow- 
ing year, 1892, with George W. Ashbaugh and 
others they organized the West End Potterv’ 
Company, and changed to the manufacture of 
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semi-porcelain, the concern making rapid 
strides during the 10 years succeeding. 

The decorating field was also invaded by 
independent operators during the later ’70’s, 
following the production of the new white 
ware. Many of the manufacturers who began 
making the white granite and queensware did 
not possess facilities for decorating the new 
product, or putting it through the additional 
firing necessary after the decorations had beea 
put on. These supplied the proprietors of the 
little decorating works with plain white ware 
for decorating. Among the earlier and more 
prominent of these little plants were those con- 
ducted by John F. Steele, James Dennis, 
Thomas Hayden and William Higginson. 
Steele’s shop was on College street, north of 
the Vodrey pottery, and became a pretentious 
enterprise during the later ’80’s; Dennis con- 
ducted his shop on lower Market street, near 
the river, and at one time employed 25 or 30 
decorators. Higginson’s continued to operate, 
on upper Walnut street, just south of the 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles works, until 
after 1890, while Hayden’s shop, on Seventh 
street, was in successful operation at a stil 
later date. 

An important factor in white ware decora- 
tion from the start was the liquid gold used 
by the decorators. The process of converting 
the pure gold into a liquid which would burn 
on the ware and become a durable decoration 
came from Germany and was held as a trade 


secret for many years by two large chemical | 


firms in New York. Out of it they made a 
fortune, and every decorator in the trade be- 
came anxious to learn the secret. A score or 
more of expert decorators in the East Liverpool 
potteries lost their all during the early years of 
white ware decoration in experimenting on a 
successful liquid gold. Every few years the 
announcement came from some struggling dec- 
orator that he had discovered the secret, and 
the failure of his mixture was only ascertained 
after expensive tests had eaten up all his small 
savings. Twenty years failed to solve. the 
problem, and in 1905 the New York firms still 
held the secret. 

Associated with George S. Harker during 
the earlier years of the existence of that old 


firm had been James Taylor. George S. Harker 
died in 1864, but shortly before that time Mat- 
thew Thompson had bought out Taylor’s in- 
terest, and the latter had gone to Trenton, 
where, with Henry Speiler, he built the first 
pottery there and became prominent in the in- 
dustry in the East. Benjamin Harker, Jr., was 
then associated with the old firm, and at the 
death of George S. Harker, David Boyce, who 
was afterward for many years president of the 
First National Bank (his incumbency expiring 
with -his death in November, 1904), was ap- 
pointed administrator of the estate, and acted 
as manager of the pdttery for some 12 years. 
George S. Harker’s two sons, William W. and 
Hal N., having in the meantime become mem- 
bers of the firm, Benjamin Harker in 1877 left 
the concern and built a 2-kiln factory further 
east along the railroad, conducting the business 
as Benjamin Harker & Sons until 1881, when 
it was bought by Joseph Chetwynd and H. D. 
Wallace, the firm name being Wallace & Chet- 
wynd. In 1899 George C. Meredith secured 
an interest in the concern and shortly after- 
ward Chetwynd retired. In 1903 it was 
merged with the East Liverpool Potteries 
Company, and a year later withdrew, becoming 
the property of the Colonial Pottery Company. 

By 1879, eight firms, with a total capacity 
of 28 kilns, were making white ware—William 
Brunt, Jr., & Company, with 5 kilns; Homer 
Laughlin, 4; Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, 5; 
Brunt, Bloor, Martin & Company, 4; George 
S. Harker & Company, 4; Godwin & Flentke, 
2; John Wyllie & Son, 2, and Vodrey & 
Brother, 2. Thirteen other firms were making 
yellow or cream-colored ware, making the total 
capacity of the potteries of the town 63 kilns. 
Mack’s history of the county, published in 
1879, says of the industry : 

“The potteries employ 2,000 people—men, 
women and children—to whom the money dis- 
bursed for wages aggregates $20,000 weekly. 
Pottery is now produced.at this point to the 
value of about $1,500,000 per annum.” 


EVENTFUL LABOR BATTLE OF I882. 


In the decade following 1879 the city’s 
manufactures underwent a wonderful meta- 
morphosis, Year after year the older plants 
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added to their capacities. In 1880 John Mount- 
ford and Ambrose Massey built a plant at the 
foot of Union street which was later occupied 
by Rowe & Mountford, and still later as the 
George C. Murphy Pottery Company. In 
1881 N. A. Frederick, Jacob Shenkel, A. B. 
Allen and George C. Frederick organized the 
firm of Frederick, Shenkel, Allen & Company, 
later the Globe Pottery Company, and built a 
plant east of the Harkers’. John Horwell be- 
came a member of this firm in 1896. Robert, 
George W. and Oliver Burford had established 
a tile works in 1879 on West Market street, 
adjoining the Brunt, Bloor, Martin & Com- 
pany pottery, but the enterprise had been a 
failure, and in 1881 the brothers rebuilt the 
factory and went into the then popular manu- 
facture of cream-colored ware. 

But the industry came to almost a complete 
standstill in 1882, being well-nigh prostrated 
by the first serious labor trouble in the history 
of the town. The historic “lock-out,” the re- 
sult of the refusal of the manufacturers to 
allow their operatives to organize under the 
auspices of the Knights of Labor, kept the fac- 
tories either idle or at best running in an irreg- 
ular way, for the best part of the year. 

It is not the purpose ‘of this work to recall 
old quarrels long since settled; but history de- 
mands that some of the incidents of those years, 
the contests over the relative rights of each 
side in the great controversy of capital and 
labor that involved almost the entire land dur- 
ing the few years that followed, be set dowa 
here in a calm, dispassionate manner. The 
status of manufacturer and operative in the 
pottery industry was first raised at that time, 
and the story of the dispute is told at this late 
day without intent to reflect on the motives of 
any one concerned. 

The potters had been organized, in an im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory way, as District As- 
sembly No. 160, Knights of Labor. John 
O’Neill was master workman. There was con- 
stant friction between employers and em- 
ployes. Even the men seemed to be not more 
than half-hearted in their loyalty to their 
organization. Then the majority of the manu- 
facturers—including nearly all the larger con- 


cerns—signed and posted what was known as 
the “iron-clad” agreement, being an ultimatum 
to the men that no member of the Knights of 
Labor could be permitted to work at the plants. 
Most of the men quit work, and it was months: 
before the potteries again secured anything like 
full crews. It was in the midst of the 1882 
congressional campaign, and McKinley was 2. 
candidate for reelection. Two operatives, Wil- 
liam Beardmore and Joseph Barlow, were ap- 
pointed a committee to see the congressional 
candidate and arrange to have a speech from 
him in East Liverpool in which he was to ex- 
press his judgment as to the right of the mem 
to form and belong to labor organizations. 
McKinley came, but, having been detained by 
other engagements, it was only on the eve of 
the election that he, in.Brunt’s Opera House, 
expressed himself in unequivocal terms ia 
favor of labor organizations. Practical potters” 
in the audience that night gave public expres- 
sion to their satisfaction with Major McKin- 
ley’s views, but feared it was too late to stem 
the tide of opinion against him among the 
locked-out men. And so it proved to be; for 
the champion of protection was defeated for 
that term of Congress by a small plurality, 
through the disaffection among the East Liver- 
pool operative potters. Trades unionism lan- 
guished in East Liverpool for several years— 
many of the men going back under, the “iron- 
clad” agreement to their benches before the 
close of the year, the business gradually reviv- 
ing, until the organization, in 1890, of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
(mention of which is made later). Througa 
the administration of the latter organization, 
coupled with the liberal spirit shown by the 
employers after the great strike of 1894--- 
which is also referred to later—and the work- 
ings of the uniform scale with its harmonizing 
features, a condition of peace and good feeling 
had existed, up to 1905, which was an example 


to be followed in other lines of industry the 
country over. 


FORTUNES MADE UNDER TIIGH TARIFF. 


In 1883 a tariff scare, in the attempted re- 
duction of earthenware duties by Congress. 
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caused a momentary panic; and the following 
year the great Ohio River flood of February, 
1884, caused large losses in the factories along 
the river. But these misfortunes failed to 
check materially the onward march of the trade, 
and the later ’80’s and the first few years of the 
*90’s saw probably the largest profits realized 
in pottery manufacture on the capital invested 
that the history of the industry in America will 
ever show. Men rose from poverty to afflu- 
ence in little more than a decade. Plants ran 
to their utmost capacity. It was the period of 
high protective tariff, without the hard compe- 
tition which in later years reduced profits so 
materially. 

The tariff of 1861, though a protective 
measure, levied no high duties on foreign 
earthenwares, the American industry at thet 
time being of small importance. In 1868, 
however, an amended act secured for the new 
interests substantial protective duties. Reduc- 
tions in duties by the acts of May 1 and June 
6, 1872, had proved a hard blow to the trade, 
and these were not remedied until two years 
later, when earthenware became a strongly 
protected industry. In 1882-83, under the 
commission appointed by President Arthur to 
revise the entire tariff system, the earthenware 
schedule was again threatened, but the manu- 
facturers rallied strongly to the support of the 
then existing rates. William McKinley, then 
representing this district in Congress, fought 
the battle for the pottery manufacturers, as- 
sisted in the Senate by John Sherman of Ohio. 
The high duties established some years before 
—ss and 60 per. cent, ad valorem—remained 
on imported earthenware and china, and the 
industry flourished. _ 

In 1888 a substantial cut was made in the 
earthenware tariff; but the McKinley tariff 
which followed in 1890 restored the rate to 
55 and 60 per cent. Under its influence profits 
of the American potters sailed to extravagant 
figures in 1892, and then the landslide which 
swept the Democratic party into power in that 
year and the year following placed the entire 
industry again at the mercy of the threat of a 
tariff reduction. ; 

As a consequence of this constant tariff agi- 


tation, East Liverpool was during the later 
’80’s one of the most solid protectionist towns 
in the country. An extract from a speech de- 
livered by Senator John Sherman to an open- 
air meeting in the town in June, 1887, gives 
an insight into the feeling of that day on the 
tariff : 

“Several years ago I came among you, but 
I was not then as familiar with the great indus- 
try that has given you wealth and a name 
throughout the land as well as abroad as I am 
now. I believe that the manufacture of pot- 
tery or chinaware first assumed large propor- 
tions here in 1861 and 1862, but at that time 
it met with discouragements and did not pros- 
per. At that time all, or nearly all, the white 
china used in this country was imported from 
England. The English manufacturers, hear- 
ing of your efforts and your success, through 
their representatives, made strenuous efforts to 
keep off a duty on their goods. You came to 
Congress, and asked that a reasonable duty be 
placed upon imported white ware and decorated 
china. It was there that I first learned of the 
gjeat industry you were pursuing. 

“At that time this business was scarcely 
known in the United States. With the English 
competition and the cheap labor in that country 
you could not succeed. All the people of the 
West used common brown pottery because they 
could not afford to pay the high price asked for 
imported ware. J have eaten my meals many a 
time from the brown plates or from the tin- 
ware in the homes of good and honest men 
who could not afford to buy the English china. 
Owing to the encouragement given to the 
tariff after the war, this industry grew and you 
prospered. And in 1883, when an attempt was 
inade to break down the tariff on these goods, 
with your true friend, Major McKinley and 
others, we stood by you and the tariff was con- 
tinued. A gentleman said to me, ‘East Liver- 
pool cannot compete with England, and the 
attempts of the potteries in that place will be 
futile-—and argued that it was better to break 
down the tariff and depend upon Eng- 
land. * * * The result of the protection 
given you has driven much of the English 
goods from our market, and it has brought 
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English labor into your midst, skilled workmen 
who are making finer and better goods than 
England can make and selling them cheaper.” 

At that time William McKinley, who 10 
years later was to attain the presidency of the 
nation, represented the district in Congress, and 
East Liverpool manufacturers considered him 
their special champion in the battles for pro- 
tective measures. In a speech delivered years 
later during his first presidential campaign, 
Major McKinley declared that he owed to East 
Liverpool his tariff record—the early plight in 
which he found the pottery industry in Colum- 
biana County having induced him to take up 
the study of the protective tariff system as a 
specialty. 

With the growth of the potteries in the 
upper part of the city came the demand for 
better transportation. The city had grown de- 
spite, not because of, the shipping facilities 
offered by the Pennsylvania Company ; for the 
railroad, having the manufacturers of the place 
absolutely in its grasp with scarce a hope of 2 
competing line, had not made favors to ship- 
pers the rule. In 1887 the manufacturers on 
the north side of the city and the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg Railroad officials agreed on a survey 
for the “horn switch,” a branch from the main 
tracks, starting at the western end of the city 
and taking advantage of the depression 
through which flowed Carpenter’s Run to con- 
nect with the leading firms “‘on the hill.” The 
survey gave direct connections with what were 
later the West End Pottery, the Dresden and 
the Burford, Standard Pottery Company, God- 
win, McNicol, Wyllie & Son and Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles plants. The proposition, 
despite the need of additional shipping faciti- 
ties, raised great opposition in the City Council, 
on account of the fear that the new switch 
would shut out a cross-country railroad sur- 
vey which was then being made into East 
Liverpool; and it was only after H. S. 
Knowles, who was one of the strongest advo- 
cates of the new branch, had threatened not 
only to drop all plans for the building of the 
new Knowles, Taylor & Knowles china works 
then in contemplation, but remove the plant 
the company was then operating away from the 


city, that the railroad finally was given per- 
mission to proceed with the laying of the tracks. 
Even after, the main switch had been laid, 
the building of a spur, in 1888, to connect the 
Godwin, McNicol and Wyllie plants was bit- 
terly fought, the Fire Department being called 
out to prevent the work of the track gangs in 
Apple alley. The building of this spur was 
only accomplished by an emergency construc- 
tion crew, which laid the tracks over the route 
in dispute during the dead hours of night, 
treating the members of the city government 
to a surprise when they awoke the following 
morning. 


THE STRIKE OF 1894. 


The defeat of the advocates of the protec- 
tive tariff and the election of President Cleve- 
land in 1892 brought to a close the 10 years of 
prosperity with a suddenness that threatened 
disaster to the entire industry.. The Wilson 
tariff bill, which passed the Senate and became 
a law August 13, 1894, reduced duties va 
earthenware from -55 and 60 per cent. to 30 
and 35. Though the new law did not go into 
effect until the summer of 1894, the trade had 
been in a pitiable condition of stagnation for 
months before the close of 1893, in anticipation 
of the tariff cut; and in January, 1894, the 
manufacturers announced a reduction in wages 
ranging from 12 to 25 per cent. The new 
scale was first presented to the employees of 
the Laughlin pottery on January 22nd, and the 
following day the strike in East Liverpool and 
the other pottery cities of the West became 
general. Within a few days the employees of 
the general and sanitary ware potteries of 
Trenton and the East also struck against a like 
reduction. 

Four years before, in 1890, the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters had been 
formed in the Western factories, with head- 
quarters in Bast Liverpool; and when the 
strike was declared the men’s organization 
proved itself strong enough .to tie up 
practically every factory in the West, The 
National Brotherhood was affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and Albert S. 
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Hughes, of East Liverpool, was president. 
Nearly all the manufacturers, East and West, 
stood firm for the reduction, the only excep- 
tions in Columbiana County at the opening of 
the strike being the Standard Pottery Com- 
pany and the West End Pottery, at East Liver- 
pool, both of which concerns were controlled 
largely by the operatives. These operated 
throughout the strike at the old wage rate, and 
early during the struggle a number of opera- 
tives also organized the Union Pottery Com- 
pany on a cooperative plan, and, purchasing 
the idle Wyllie plant (the old Great Western 
Pottery) began its operation. The struggle 
lasted exactly six months, during which time 
the 6,000 operatives in the city were almost 
entirely idle. There was little disorder, not- 
withstanding the bitter feeling, and not a death 
by violence during the six months’ battle. The 
men’s campaign throughout the West was 
managed from the East Liverpool headquar- 
ters of the organization by President Hughes 
and the national advisory council, which held 
daily sessions. In July the manufacturers, 
after many attempts at a settlement, offered a 
compromise on a 1214 per cent. wage reduc- 
tion, with the absolute promise of the restora- 
tion to the men of the old wage rate whenever 
the tariff should be restored to its former fig- 
ure. Despite the strenuous protests of the 
more beligerent of the operatives, this off>r 
was accepted on July rgth, and on July 22nd, 
six months to a day after the strike had been 
declared, the men went back to their work 
throughout the West. The Trenton operatives 
accepted the same terms a week or two later. 

Among the manufacturers who were given 
the largest degree of credit for the settlement 
at the time were Col. John N. Taylor, of the 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Company; H. A. 
McNicol, of the Potters’ Co-Operative Com- 
pany, and W. E. Wells, of the Laughlin China 
Company. It is a fact worthy of note that the 
manufacturers lived up to their promise when 
the new tariff went into effect, in 1897, the old 
wage rate being restored on December 25, 
1897, after many conferences by scale commit- 
tees on both sides. Thus closed the most nota- 
ble wage incident in the history of over 60 
years in the industry in America. 


COLLAPSE OF A BUDDING “TRUST.” 


Following the victory of the protective 
tariff forces of the nation in the election of 
President McKinley in 1896, came another 
era of development, during which the invest- 
ments in the pottery industry in the East 
Liverpool district increased by millions of dol- 
lars in a few years’ time. Great firms grew 
up in months, instead of years, and modern 
equipment and buildings with the consequent 
economy in methods fostered a keen competi- 
tion that led to one attempt after another at 
consolidation on a far-reaching scale. It was 
the age of “combines” and “trusts” in many 
industries, and in the last days of 1898 the de- 
tails were perfected for the organization of the 
American Potteries Company, which was to in- 
clude almost every general ware pottery in the 
country. 

To the greed of the New York promoters, 
who over-capitalized the project and prepared 
to take $5,000,000 or more of stock as their 
share, was laid the blame for the ultimate col- 
lapse of the “trust” idea. John R. Dos Pas- 
sos, a New Yorker in the employ of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, did the earlier work and 
secured the options on the plants, both East 
and West. Twenty-three out of 26 general 
ware potteries in East Liverpool had been op- 
tioned up to the last week of December, and 
the manufacturers turned in their stock certi- 
ficates at New York, and actually started oper- 
tions January Ist under, the name of the Amer- 
ican Potteries Company, which had been in- 
corporated under the laws of New Jersey. 

Originally the “combine” had been capi- 
talized at $12,000,000; but the New Yorkers 
afterward decided to place the capital at $20,- 
000,000—one-half of it to be preferred stock, 
guaranteed to pay 7% per cent., the other half, 
common. Each plant was optioned independ- 
ently, and purchase prices on all of them re- 
mained a secret with the projectors. With the 
prospect of a vastly “watered” corporation the 
manufacturers began drawing out, and within 
two months after the first of the year the nice 
structure reared by the promoters had crum- 
bled. The death of the project was hastened 
by injunction suits begun during January by 
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the Bell Pottery Company, of Findlay, in the 
United States Court at Cincinnati, and by rep- 
resentatives of the labor organizations, in 
Columbus. 

A second attempt at consolidation on a 
smaller scale bade fair for a time to be more 
successful. In July, 1901, the East Liverpool 
Potteries Company organized, with George C. 
Murphy as president, with six factories. In 
the organization were Murphy & Company, 
then operating the plant formerly owned by 
Mountford & Company; the Globe Pottery 
Company, which had organized in 1881; the 
Wallace & Chetwynd Company; the East Liv- 
erpool Pottery Company, operating the old 
West, Hardwick & Company plant; the East 
End Pottery Company, controlled by E. J. 
Owen and Gus. Trenle, which had built a smail 
plant in the East End in 1894; and the United 
States Pottery Company, of Wellsville, which 
had been organized by John J. Purington, 
Robert Hall and S. M. Ferguson in 1898, and 
had built a handsome plant at the West End 
of Wellsville. The combination lived but a 
short time, however. The Murphy & Company 
plant burned in 1904 and was not rebuilt, 
George C. Murphy going into the pottery busi- 
ness at Barberton, Ohio; the old Hardwick 
plant became the property of the Hall China 
Company; the East End Pottery Company re- 
organized as a separate concern, while ‘the 
Wallace & Chetwynd plant became the prop- 
erty of the Colonial Company, with G. W. 
Meredith as president, and Will A. Rhodes, 
formerly with the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles 
Company, and Henry P. Knoblock, for sev- 
eral years secretary of the Potters’ Co-Opera- 
tive Company, largely interested. 


YEARS OF EXPANSION. 


Homer Laughlin retired in August, 1808, 
removing to Los Angeles, California. He had 
not been active in the management of his prop- 
erty for several years prior to that date. On 
the organization of the Homer Laughlin China 
Company, L. I. Aaron, of Pittsburg, became 
president, and W. E. Wells, who had become 
Laughlin’s manager several years before, sec- 


retary. The Aarons immediately gave the 
company unlimited backing, and became large 
factors in the business. A second plant was 1m- 
mediately built in the East End, beginning: 
operations on January I, 1900. 

In 1900 J. R. Warner had left the Union 
Potteries Company, and, organizing the Na- 
tional China Company, had built a modern pot- 
tery in the East End, adjoining the new Laugh- 
lin plant; and by a trade, the Laughlin Com-: 
pany on January 1, 1903, secured this new 
works of the National in exchange for the or-- 
iginal Homer Laughlin plant further west. The 
Homer Laughlin China Company continued to 
enlarge until in 1905 it’ possessed a total ca- 
pacity of 32 kilns. 

In the years following the opening of the 
new Ohio River bridge connecting the city with 
the West Virginia side of the river, two large 
plants were also established at the new suburb 
of Chester—the Taylor, Smith & Taylor Com- 
pany, 8 kilns, built by W. L. Taylor, Homer J. 
Taylor, J. G. Lee, and C. A. Smith; and the: 
Edwin M. Knowles China Company, 6 kilns.. 
And following the opening of the second bridge 
in 1905, connecting the city with Newell on the 
west, ground was broken in that suburb, for 
a plant of 30 kilns, by the North American 
Manufacturing Company, which had been or- 
ganized with a capital of $1,000,000. 


RISE OF THE SEBRINGS. 


It was just as the wave of prosperity in the 
later 80's was at its height that, in 1887, five 
brothers,—Oliver H., George E., Ellsworth 
H., Joseph and Frank Sebring, sons of George 
A. Sebring, an early potter—entered the trade. 
The brothers, with S. J. Cripps and George W. 
Ashbaugh, bought the old Agner, Foutts & 
Company plant at the corner of Second and 
Market streets, which had stood idle ever since’ 
the failure of the original firm in 1882. Two 
of the Sebring brothers, George and Oliver, 
were practical potters, employed at the 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles works, while two 
others were interested in the grocery business 
on a small scale. They had little financial back- 
ing, even for running capital. The price paid 
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for the original plant was $12,500, and the new 
firm was compelled to virtually rebuild the old 
pottery, which had a capacity of four kilns. 
Three of the four kilns were torn down and re- 
built, and all the old machinery had to be torn 
out. The firm started to make ware with a 
modest debt on its shoulders, but soon began 
spreading out. Cripps and Ashbaugh with- 
drew from the firm after a few years. In 1893 
the brothers leased the old East Palestine Pot- 
tery Company’s plant, at East Palestine, run- 
ning it on a percentage basis. In 1896 the 
brothers obtained a small bonus at East Pales- 
tine, built the Ohio China Works, a 5-kiln pot- 
tery, and continued to run the three plants. 
In 1898 the brothers gave up their commission 
deal at the old East Palestine plant, and, tak- 
ing advantage of a land company deal at the 
extreme East End of East Liverpool, built 
there still another pottery of six kilns, which 
for years was popularly known as the ‘“‘Klon- 
dike Pottery.” 

In 1899, however, the company negotiated 
for and bought a large tract of land in Mahon- 
ing County, west of Salem, just across the Col- 
umbiana County line, for a new town site, and 
in the same year the Oliver China Works were 
built on the tract. The new town was named 
Sebring, and in the succeeding four years three 
more big plants were built there by the mem- 
bers of the family—the Sebring Pottery Com- 
pany’s works in 1900, and the French China 
Company’s and Limoges China Company’s in 
the succeeding years. As the new works were 
built the brothers disposed of their other fac- 
tories one by one—the original “Number 1” 
plant in East Liverpool being sold in 1900 to 
the Sevres China Company, composed of H. A. 
Keffer, W. T. Tebbutt, W. H. Deidrick and 
Frank Crook; the East End plant being dis- 
posed of in 1go1 to the Smith-Phillips Com- 
par ,, headed by J. T. Smith and William Phil- 
lips. The Ohio China Works at East Palestine 
were sold in 1902 to the Ohio China Company, 
1 company composed mostly of East Palestine 
capital, headed by O. C. Walker. In 1905 the 
total capacity of the four plants at Sebring was 
25 kilns, employing 1,200 men, the capitaliza- 
tion of the plants being over $1,500,000—all 


the outgrowth of the $12,500 plant put in oper- 
ation only 18 years before. The firm early en- 
tered the field of semi-porcelain manufacture. 


THE POTTERIES OF WELLSVILLE. 


Other towns in the county followed East 
Liverpool’s example in plunging into the pot- 
tery industry as early as the ’60’s and ’70’s, and 
as a result mainly of the enterprise of East 
Liverpool men who desired to “spread out” in 
the industry, a number of substantial plants 
were put in operation through the county, 
Wellsville, East Palestine, Salineville, Leetonia 
Lisbon and Salem all securing white ware fac- 
tories during the closing years of the century. 
The manufacture of Rockingham and yellow 
ware had been attempted in Wellsville before 
1850, but never with success. In 1878, how- 
ever, George Morley, who had been a member 
of the firm of Morley, Godwin & Flentke at 
East Liverpool since 1857, came to Wellsville, 
and, with Harmar Michaels and I. B. Clark or- 
ganized a company and built the Pioneer Pot- 
tery. The plant had originally a capacity of 
two kilns, but was before many years increased 
to six kilns and white granite was manufactured 
from the start. The buildings were completed 
early in 1879, the factory employing, when it 
opened in July of that year, 60 persons. Mor- 
ley retired from the management of the factory 
in 1884, and Michaels, with I. B. Clark, con- 
tinued its operation, the company later becom- 
ing the Pioneer Pottery Company. The com- 
pany went to the wall about 1890, and for the 
IO years ensuing figured largely in litigation in 
the county courts, being run spasmodically, part 
of the time by Clark as receiver. In 1902 the 
Wellsville China Company, headed by Monroe 
Patterson, of East Liverpool, purchased the 
plant, and began its operation. 

The second firm in Wellsville was that of 
J. Patterson & Sons, who started in the yellow 
ware trade in 1883, with a capacity of two. 
kilns. This was later increased to four kilns, 
and the company ran without change of man- 
agement for nearly 20 years, becoming the Pat- 
terson Brothers Company in 1900. 

The “School House Pottery,” built on the 
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site of the old Union schoolhouse at the foot of 
Fifth street in Wellsville, was first operated by 
Samuel J. Fisher and others in 1888. It had a 
capacity at the start of four kilns. It operated 
only a year, and was then idle for some time. 
Finally it was taken over by James H. Baum, 
-of East Liverpool, who for a time manufactured 
white ware. During the early ’90’s, when the 
potteries of Trenton, New Jersey, were making 
their first great success in the manufacture of 
‘sanitary porcelain goods, Baum changed his 
pottery to sanitary manufacture, but owing to 
insufficient financial backing the venture proved 
a failure. In 1896 the plant was bought in by 
Will L. Smith and D. E. McNicol, of Fast 
Liverpool, and passed under the control of the 
D. E. McNicol Pottery Company, which com- 
pany operated it thereafter. 

John J. Purinton, Robert Hall and S. M. 
Ferguson, of East Liverpool, in 1898 organ-, 
ized the United States Pottery Company, of 
Wellsville, and built a handsome plant of six 
kilns at the western end of the town, below the 
‘railroad shops. The company successfully 
operated the factory in the white ware trade un- 
til 1903, when it was absorbed by the East 
‘Liverpool Potteries Company. Wellsville 
therefore boasted in 1905 of four prosperous 
earthenware plants, with a total capacity of 21 
‘ware kilns. 


ELSEWHERE IN THE COUNTY. 


L. Keister & Son ran a stoneware pottery 
in the town of Columbiana during the ’70’s, 
but the first general ware factory on the north 
side of the county was built at Leetonia. The 
Leetonia Pottery Manufacturing Company or- 
ganized in March, 1875, with a capital of 
$15,000, and erected a 2-kiln pottery at that 
place, for the manufacture of yellow ware. 
William Schweitzer was president of the com- 
pany, and J. S. Greenamyer, manager. The 
concern operated for 20 years with varying suc- 
cess, Cartwright & Green, of East Liverpool, 
being owners for a number of years during the 
‘90's. It had been idle for seven vears prior 
0! TQO5. 

Fast Palestine’s first pottery venture was 


launched in 1880, by Herman Feustel, an East 
Liverpool operative, who built a 3-kiln plant 
there. Benjamin Nowling joined him a few 
years later, and the firm became Feustel. & 
Nowling, and later, on the advent of John T. 
Chamberlin, of East Palestine, into the com- 
pany, Fuestel, Nowling & Company. In 1884 
the property was sold to a number of operatives 
from East Liverpool, but the firm attained in- 
different success, and in 188g the East Pales- 
tine Pottery Company was incorporated, backed 
by East Palestine capital, with W. C. Chamber- 
lin as president. The company operated the 
plant till 1893, when the Sebring Pottery Com- 
pany, of East Liverpool, took its management 
on a commission basis, continuing its operation 
until 1898. W. S. George took the manage- 
ment under the old company at the expiration 
of the arrangement with the Sebrings, in Janu- 
ary, 1898, and in 1go01 the company absorbed 
the plant of the Canonsburg Pottery Company, 
at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1904 a sec- 
ond plant was built adjoining the original fac- 
tory, at East Palestine, with a capacity of seven 
kilns, giving the company a total capacity at 
the three plants of 21 kilns, 14 kilns being lo- 
cated at East Palestine. 

In 1896, three years after their advent in 
East Palestine, the Sebrings, who at that time 
were managing the original East Palestine pot- 
tery, secured a bonus in land and cash and built 
the Ohio China Works, a 5-kiln plant. When 
they relinquished control of this factory, in 
1902, the Ohio China Company, headed by O. 
C.. Walker, took charge and continued to oper- 
ate it in white ware. The potteries of East 
Palestine therefore had a total capacity in 1905 
of 19 kilns. 

The Salem China Company was organized 
in 1898 by six Liverpool men—E. J. Smith, 
William Smith, Patrick McNicol, T. A. Mc- 
Nicol, Cornelius Cronin and Daniel P. Cronin. 
I’. A. McNicol was president. The company 
built in that year a 6-kiln pottery at Salem, and 
conducted a remarkably successful business in 
White ware during the seven years succeeding. 
; William Hill built a stoneware plant at 
Salineville about 1889, which operated for a 
year or two, but was not a success, and after 
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lying idle a few years was converted into an 
electric light plant for the village. In roo1 the 
Salineville China Company was organized by 
W. H. Deidrick, of East Liverpool, and H. A. 
Thompson and other Salineville people, and a 
4-kiln plant built at Salineville. Litigation 
followed internal differences in the company, 
and the factory did not run regularly until 1904, 
when it was leased to the Carrollton Pottery 
Company, a concern organized by a party of 
East Liverpool men at Carrollton, Carroll 
County, which had built a white ware pottery 
there several years before. 


THE INDUSTRY IN 1905. 


In 1905, the 25 pottery companies making 
general ware in East Liverpool and Wellsville 
had an estimated annual output of $7,170,000, 
and the potteries elsewhere in the county—in- 
cluding those at Sebring—$1,650,000 more, 
making a total for the district of $8,820,000. 
The value of all the general ware made in the 
United States during 1903 was given as $14,- 
577,000, and the estimate for the entire coun- 
try for 1905 was about $16,000,000. The gen- 
eral ware factories of the county, given with 
their capacity by kilns in 1905, was: 


East LiverPooL AND WELLSVILLE. 


Kilns. 
Woalltatne Bitte POLeEY. CO, Wer yelenlce cei fess east 7 
Coloma le Gorm pany HOtterS amc reece edie icicles «tele 6 
East Liverpool Potteries Co. (two plants) ......... 12 
BastmE NGM EOtterys COmicene eters cece fear es cee: seis 3 
Goodwin Lottery. GO. mice: ce tee cette ee aclee elelenars iar 8 
Halle GhinasGo-p estaditsnteclas setae sladius wtheltene nate 5 
larkere bo ttenys COs pitt tit sortase isles intctelaieierets cient 7 
Edwin M. Knowles Pottery Co. .........+00eeeeees 6 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Co. ..........++.++-> 32 
Homer Laughlin China Co. .........+.s0-eeeeeees 32 
Der Me Nicol Pottery sCOcste epi neokeess «reels oie inde s 14 
aise alae (Geko + pu decbestinoo ccoudee Sopdodn oc 6 
Potters’ Co-Operative Co. ......c-eseeeerceeseeees II 
Smith-Phillips China €o. .........-.6-+-+s-++--e 6 
Sevres China Co. (two plants) ......-..+.sseeeee- 13 
Standard Pottery Co. (two plants) ........++.-+++> 12 
Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co. .....-.eeee eee cee eeees 9 
C. C. Thompson Pottery Co. .....-.. eee eee eee e rece 14 
Vodrey Pottery Co, .....seesceere ree eserceecneres 6 


West End Pottery Co. .....---esesereererecreres 5 


Kilns. 

Croxall @Potterye COut wen tr oe ert ae nee ene 4 

Union™ Potteries" Co, seca omen en enn 4 

Patterson Brothers Co. (Wellsville) .............. 4 

Wellsville €hinamGoo( Wellsville) meen ys) eens 6 

Cartwright, Bretherst Co. baleen ee Ree 7 

A Ota) ARR GR eects trie srt dikes era ane 239 

ELSEWHERE IN County AND District. 

; Kilns. 
Carrollton China Co, (Salineville plant) ....... 4 
Bastebalestines Pottery) ©om ss. ns..e neces 15 
Oion Chitias Gorm time palestine titan ere 5 
Sebring. Potteries Sebring mO las avasue aan 25 
Salem Chinae Come Salen hee ute aes ae 6 

aS 

Grandsoralan i count Var ernie eeier tee 204 

otal cingthes United sstatesmnnmer ane 647 

The United States Potters’ Association, 


which includes in its organization nearly all the 
general and sanitary ware manufacturers of the 
United States, was formed in Philadelphia in 
January, 1875. Its president in 1905 was W.. 
E. Wells, of the Homer Laughlin China Com- 
pany, East Liverpool; its secretary, H. A. Kef- 
fer, of the Sevres China Company, East Liver- 
pool, and its treasurer George S. Goodwin, of 
the Goodwin Pottery Company, East Liver- 
pool. Various associations were formed by the 
manufacturing potters during the latter part of 
the century for mutual benefit, and from 1894 
to December, 1904, an organization was main- 
tained known by various appellations, but gen- 
erally termed the ““White Ware Compact,” for 
the purpose of maintaining prices. This was. 
kroken December 1, 1904. 

While the manufacture of domestic earthen- 
wares and porcelains had made immense gains 
in the first few years of the new century, the 
increased demands in America for art goods 
had also swelled the volume of imports. Gov- 
ernment reports give an instructive comparison 
in the matter of imported wares: 


Foreign Duty Total American 
Value Cost Production 
1900 ....$8,646,223 $5,043,426 $13,680,649 $12,000,000 
IQOI .... 9,350,920 5,455,819 14,806,739 12,975,000 
1902 .... 9,680,156 5,646,434 15,326,590 13,801,000 
1903 ...-10,512,052 6,202,110 16,714,162 14,577,000 
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For the two years ending respectively June 
30, 1903, and June 30, 1904, the imports from 
foreign countries are shown to be: 


1903. 1904. 
Not decorated or ornamented... $1,072,744 $1,337,376 
Decorated or ornamented ..... 9,003,852 10,193,077 
Ai OED Cia wiaetvecasis inte oasis ores 435,450 474,555 
EE Gt a hagas + cee ete. c aeccions $10,512,052 $12,005,008 


Imported from— 
United Kingdom of G’t Britain $2,995,975 $3,212,471 


Austriastluneary |... 3.8.4. 714,131 858,262 
Pra meesoessamaies toc meters 1,892,404 1,970,088 
(GEEMAILY seeiecime ete ee im sie Seens 3,901,501 4,815,848 
Other European countries ...... 319,842 346,763 
| DPETeen Sao Mason Bona en omen oe 519,392 710,042 
Othermcouintnicsuer ce ae ea 108,807 85,534 

“PGdialk © eesti s eee oa mee $10,512,052 $12,005,008 


FROM DOOR-KNOBS TO ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 


The door-knob industry, which became a 
factor during the early development of pottery 
manufacture in East Liverpool, underwent a 
curious transformation during the latter years 
-of the century, as the manufacturers kept pace 
with the demands of the market. Before 1850, 
William Brunt, Sr., and later his son, Henry 
Brunt, made door-knobs at the Riverside Knob 
Works, the little plant established by the elder 
Brunt on the Ohio River bank in East Liver- 
pool. Those were the first earthenware knobs 
ever made in this country. For 20 years Henry 
Brunt continued in almost sole possession of 
this curious market. In 1869, however, John 
Thomas and his son Richard Thomas, who were 
‘old Staffordshire potters and had worked for 
Brunt in the knob business, went to Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, and with Elijah Webster, 
‘established a small knob factory there. Rich- 
ard Thomas returned in 1873, and, on land 
owned by his father, started a modest knob 
pottery of one kiln, taking his son, George W., 
into partnership, the firm being known as R. 
Thomas & Son. 

In the later ’80’s the increase in electric 
lighting and all sorts of electric wiring created 
the market for porcelain electric fixtures. The 
two East Liverpool firms were quick to see and 
‘sieze the opportunity. Henry Brunt & Son and 


R. Thomas & Son entered the new field at 
about the same time—in 1888. The business 
grew amazingly, for during the first few years 
the two East Liverpool concerns supplied al- 
most the entire world with the product. Goods 
were shipped to all points of Europe; to Af- 
ghanistan and India, and the interior countries 
of Asia. In 1890 out of the enterprise of the 
old Brunt firm was born the George F. Brunt 
Porcelain Company, and in 1892 the R. Thomas 
& Sons Company, was incorporated by the three 
sons of Richard Thomas—George W., who was 
president; Lawrence M. and Atwood W.— 
with J. W. Boch as general manager. Richard 
Thomas died in 1896, just as the porcelain sup- 
piy business had reached its height. During 
the years 1903-04 two more concerns built 
plants at East Liverpool—the Anderson Por- 
celain Company, with T. F. Anderson, presi- 
dent, and the East Liverpool Electric Porcelain 
Company, with William Erlanger, president, 
and Harry Peach, secretary and treasurer. 

The capital engaged in the manufacture of 
the product at East Liverpool in 1904 was about 
$2,000,000. The output of the plants in that 
city for the year was estimated at $480,000. 
The capacities of the various plants were as 
follows: Thomas works, g kilns; Brunt works, 
5 kilns; Anderson works, 2 kilns; East Liver- 
pool works, 2 kilns. This industry, it should 
be noted, is not included in the figures given 
above on the general ware potteries of the 
county. 

In addition to the four plants at East Liver- 
pool, a fifth went into the trade in October, 
1903. The Thomas China Company was or- 
ganized at Lisbon in January, 1902, and a 6- 
kiln pottery built for the manufacture of gen- 
eral ware. In the fall of 1903, however, the 
plant was converted into the manufacture of 
electric porcelain supplies. 

Fully four-fifths of the porcelain electric 
goods used in the United States in 1905 were 
made in Columbiana County. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


_ There are still other industries affiliated 
with the earthenware trade at East Liverpool, 
representing large investments. M. E. Gold- 
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ing, the founder of the western plant of the 
Golding & Sons Company, which grinds flint 
and spar used in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, established the mills of the company in 
the West End of the city in 1876. The flint 
works of the potters’ Mining & Milling Com- 
pany, in the East End, were established by a 
stock company of manufacturers in 1887. Sev- 
eral plants manufactured potter’s supplies, the 
oldest being that of Burgess & Co., established 
in 1878 by William Burgess and Henry Moore. 
The largest of these in 1905 was the Potters’ 
Supply Company, established about 1892, of 
which E. M. Knowles is the head. Mountford 
& Son were making potters’ supplies in 1905 at 
the historic old Baggott plant, first operated by 
John Goodwin in 1846. Edwin O’Connors’ 
supply plant also had a good capacity. 

Following the rapid increase of the clay 
manufactories also came the machine shops 
which had made a specialty of clay-working 
machinery. Andrew J. Boyce was the pioneer 
among the machinists who toiled hand in hand 
with the early manufacturers in producing the 
early labor-saving machinery. Boyce estab- 
lished his foundry in 1869. He had learned his 
trade in the Fulton Foundry & Machine Works 
in Wellsville, under Philip F. Geisse, at the 
time when the building of Ohio River steam- 
boats was an industry of importance in Wells- 
ville. His was the first machine shop in the 
country to make a specialty of clay-working 
machinery. Morley, Dixson & Patterson es- 
tablished the Patterson machine shop in 1878. 
A. J. Boyce died in 1898, after struggling in 
vain against financial difficulties; and on the 
settlement of his estate the old foundry passed 
into the hands of the Patterson Foundry Com- 
pany which had become a stock concern. 

In 1882 a company with George W. Frey 
as president and Fred Hendricks, secretary, 
organized and built the Specialty Glass Works 
in the West End, East Liverpool, for the manu- 
facture of table and blown ware. The company 
assigned, March ao, 1883. A new company 
was formed, in which N. G. Macrum, John G. 
Quay, Fred Laufenberger and Thomas Darrah 
were interested. Under this company, John G. 
Quay, Charles Macrum and John Manor were 


managers at different periods, and an output 
of $175,000 per annum was reached. The 


plant was destroyed by fire March 2r, 1898, 
and was not rebuilt. 


SEW ER-PEPE STILE, | BRICK SAND FIRE-CLAY 


PRODUCTS. 


Brick and tile were made in a crude way at 
several points in Columbiana County during 
the early years. There were brickmakers at 
Lisbon during the period of 1830-40, and ce- 
ment was made there in 1836, during the build- 
ing of the Sandy and Beaver canal through the 
center of the county. Mack's “History of Col- 
umbiana County” says that about the year 1836 
cement was discovered in large quantities along 
the banks of the middle fork of the Little 
Beaver, and that in the construction of the locks 
for the canal a great deal of it was used. En- 
gineers and contractors pronounced it of the 
best quality, and as one proof of its excellence, 
when it became necessary to remove one or 
more of these locks some 30 years afterwards, 
the mortar was often found more solid than 
the stone. 

_ The pioneer in the manufacture of sewer- 
pipe and fire-clay products in the county, how- 
ever, was the late N. U. Walker, of Wells- 
ville, who died June 6, 1904, aged 81 years, 
after a lifetime spent in developing the fire- 
clay resources of the Upper Ohio Valley. The 
Walker Works were situated on the right bank 
of the Ohio River, midway between East Liver- 
pool and Wellsville. 

Andrew Russell began making brick near 
the site of the Walker plant in 1841, and about 
the same time George McCullough began turn- 
ing out a kind of tile. The two were bought 
out in 1846 by Philip F. Geisse, who even at 
that time was operating a large foundry at 
Wellsville, and he made brick there for several 
years. In 1852 he sold to N. U. Walker, and 
Walker at once began plans for an entire new 
factory. For a number of years the chief prod- 
uct of the plant was brick, but in 1870 Walker 
added a factory for the manufacture of sewer- 
pipe, chimney-tops and grate tiles. In 1878 he 
added still another factory for the manufacture 
of tile, including lawn vases, flower-pots and 
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statuary. For a number of years these works 
were the largest in the country. The Walker 
tract covered over 300 acres of land rich in 
clay and coal, and the deposits of clay were con- 
sidered the largest in Ohio, yielding a great 
variety of clays suitable for fire-brick, sewer- 
pipe and terra-cotta goods. The site was espe- 
cially picturesque, at the foot of the highest 
bluff along the Ohio River between Pittsburg 
and Cairo. The Walker works long held a very 
high reputation for the excellence of its goods, 
the Ohio Geological Report for 1885 declaring: 

“Nearly all the river works made terra- 
cotta, but at N. U. Walker's the best ware of 
this district and most of it is made. His daily 
product would amount to about 24 tons of 
ware—about 20 in flues, etc., four in statuary 
and the finer grades of work.” 

Late in the ‘g0’s the concern became the N. 
U. Walker Clay Manufacturing Company, and 
its absorption was one of the main objects of 
several of the earlier attempts to form a “‘sewer- 
pipe combine.” It was finally taken over by the 
American Sewer Pipe Company, of New Jer- 
sey, on the organization of that concern in 1899, 
and has since been controlled by the various 
successors to the original “trust.” Mr. Walker 
was one of the pioneers in the use of improved 
machinery in the making of sewer-pipe and 
terra-cotta. 

In 1867 George Jones established the Wells- 
ville Terra Cotta Works, on Third street, on 
the site also later occupied by the Wellsville 
Soap Works. He continued the operation of 
the works for a number of years, making sewer- 
pipe, drain tile and fancy terra-cotta, the firm 
later becoming Lamond & Jones. The business 
was continued until the latter part of the ’7o0’s. 
About 1880 John Lyth & Sons came to Wells- 
ville from New York State, and built the John 
Lyth works, east of the town, near the Wells- 
ville rolling-mill. The plant employed up- 
wards of 200 hands at one time, and the firm 
devoted nearly its whole attention to sewer- 
pipe. The plant figured in all of the early at- 
tempts to form a “sewer-pipe combine,” and 
was finally included in the organization of the 
American Sewer Pipe Company, in 1899. The 
new owners promptly furnished the anti-trust 


agitators of Wellsville with an argument 
against “‘combines” by dismantling the plant, 
and removing the machinery elsewhere. The 
buildings and kilns, as well as the valuable 
clay deposits in the hills adjoining, were allowed 
to stand idle. 

Wellsville during the same period was be- 
coming a well-known center in the manufacture 
of fire-brick and vitrified-clay products. In 
1886 Thomas H. Silver founded the Champion 
Brick Works, in the West End of the town, and 
a few years later Clark & Michaels built and 
began the operation of the Buckeye Brick 
Works, nearby. Clark & Michaels realized a 
substantial bonus on their plant by the sale of 
building lots around the site. The Vulcan Clay 
Company, started about 1890 in the same lo- 
cality for the manufacture of brick, was still in 
1905 doing a fine business. P. M. Smith was 
president. The Champion Clay Company had 
also established a plant just east of Wellsville 
corporation, where red and fire-brick were 
made. 

In 1886 Isaac W. and Homer S. Knowles 
and John N. Taylor, of the pottery firm of 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles in East Liverpool, 
with Thomas F. Anderson, a practical sewer- 
pipe man, who had had experience as general 
manager of the N. U. Walker works for several 
years, and whose father before him had op- 
erated a brick and pipe works at Anderson, 
West Virginia, organized the Knowles, Tay- 
lor & Anderson Company, and built a modern 
plant in the East End, East Liverpool, which 
was at the time of its opening the largest in the 
county. The plant ran successfully for a num- 
ber of years, and at the time of the organization 
of the “sewer-pipe combine,” which absorbed it 
in 1899, had the reputation for being the most 
economical plant in that line in the West. Mr. 
Andérson was manager of the “combine” for 
a number of years after its organization, retir- 
ing in 1902, 

Surles & Gamble for several years prior to 
1885 conducted a brick works in the northern 
part of East Liverpool, and during the latter 
part of the century a number of smaller brick- 
yards were operated in that city. 

Large beds of fire-clay were known for 
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many years to exist under the hills along the 
~middle fork of the Little Beaver, in the vicinity 
of Lisbon; but it was not until the early ’80’s 
that they began to be utilized largely. In 1882 
F. C. Coleman,,of Dunkirk, New York, with 
several associates, purchased the clay privilege 
of a large tract east of Lisbon, and formed the 
United States Fire Clay Company, for the man- 
ufacture of sewer-pipe, building what was later 
known as the “upper” works. Five years later 
the “lower” works were erected by certain of 
the Stockholders of the original company. In 
1890 the two concerns were consolidated, and 
formed the United States Fire Clay Manufac- 
turing Company. In 1900 both works were 
sold to the America Sewer Pipe Company, of 
New Jersey, the “upper” works were closed 
down and the “‘lower,’ continued in operation. 
Eugene Evans was superintendent under the 
“trust” management up to 1905, when he was 
succeeded by G, O. Freeman. The product was 
continued as it had been from the beginning, 
namely, sewer-pipe and terra-cotta, and the 
works had a capacity of 1,000 cars per annum. 

The Eagle Brick Works were established in 
1870 in the Western suburb of Lisbon by Her- 
ron & Bates. For several years prior to 1882 
the concern was not a financial success, and in 
that year it was taken over by Ezra Frost, of 
Lisbon, and the manufacture of sewer-pipe 
commenced. The business was continued until 
1898, when a company was formed with Dr. 
T. B. Marquis as president and W. L. Ogden 
as secretary and treasurer. This was styled 
the Excelsior Fire Clay Company, the product 
being chimney-tops, flue linings and fire-clay 
products generally. The business continued 
under the same management in 1905. 

In 1892 Card & Prosser began the mining 
of coal on a large scale just west of Lisbon, and 
in 1902 the firm organized the Saratoga Fire 
Clay Company, to utilize the large bed of fine 
clay underlying the coal vein they had been 
working. They established a grinding works, 
which in 1905 had a capacity of 200 tons of 
ground clay daily. 

The cement deposits along the Little Beaver 
at Lisbon, which had been utilized in 1836 in 
the building of the locks for the Sandy and 
Beaver canal had long been exeprimented 
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on by, Lisbon people, and in 1875 the Ohio Ce- 
ment Company was orgariized with Cleveland 
capital, and began developing the fine beds of 
cement clay. The mines for years have been 
operated on an extensive scale, and the com- 
pany as early as 1880 had a capacity of 300 
barrels of cement daily. 

The Empire Fire Clay Company, of Lee- 
tonia, was organized in the summer of 1875 by 
A. Nold, G. Hehn and A. Steckberger, and the 
manufacture of stoneware and ornamental terra 
cotta begun in 1876. The business passed 
through several hands during the next few 
years, and in January, 1879, a stock company 
was organized with A. Nold, president and 
Solomon E, Nold, secretary and general man- 
ager. This company operated for a number of 
years, but the little factory was closed down 
about the beginning of the new century. 

Salem also had a substantial fire-clay and 
tile works at an early date. R.S. and J. Baird 
established a plant on Depot street at which 
tile and building blocks were made in 1862, 
and, on the death of R. S. Baird, the factory 
was sold in 1865 to Clemmer & Deming. In 
1874 it was purchased by Purdy & Baird, who 
continued to make stoneware, drain tile and 
specialties, the firm becoming Purdy, Baird & 
Company, in 1883. Tile and building blocks 
were the product in later years. The concern 
went out of business in 1898... 

State statistics do not classify the fire-clay, 
terra-cotta and brick industries so as to make 
the figures on the total production in the county 
available. The output of the Columbiana Coun- 
ty factories has steadily increased, however, 
since the absorption of the principal plants by 
the ‘“sewer-pipe combine” in 1899, notwith- 
standing the abandonment of one or two of 
the plants purchased. In 1903, according to 
the State mining statistics, Columbiana County 
was fifth in the State in the amount of fire-clay 
mined, Jefferson leading the list of Ohio coun- 
ties, with Stark second, Tuscarawas third and 
Summit fourth. Columbiana County mined 
171,395 tons of fire-clay in 1902, and 121,911 
tons in 1903. Seven companies were engaged 
in mining the clay. The number of companies 
engaged in the manufacture, large and small, 
was reported at more than a score. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CENTENNIAL PERIOD. 


Lisbon’s the First Centenniat Celebration—Outlook at the Opening of the New Century— 
Population and Other Statistics—Production of Grain, Fruits, Live Stock, Etc., m the 


County. 


In March} 1903, Columbiana County, as 
such was 100 years old. There was no cele- 
bration by the county, except that the county’s 
centennial was somewhat featured in the New 
Lisbon centennial, which was celebrated in June 
of the same year. And so the centennial era of 
the county having arrived, as the first town in 
the county to celebrate its 100 years of exist- 
ence, the lot fell appropriately to Lisbon, the 
county seat. This auspicious event occurred in 
June, 1903. Salem is arranging for a like cele- 
bration in the month of roses, 1906. Then, 
more remotely, Wellsville, East Liverpool, and 
other towns of the county will round out each 
its first century with an appropriate observance. 


THE LISBON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The Buckeye State af June 25, 1903, pub- 
lished a very graphic report of the Lisbon cen- 
tennial celebration, the aim of which event was 
not only to perpetuate recollections connected 
with the founding of the city, but of the county 
as well—an object in which the people of other 
portions of the county united heartily. That 
which follows on the subject is taken largely 
from the Buckeye State’s very excellent report: 

Could Louis Kinney, the founder of Lis- 
bon, and the host of noted men who followed 
him and took an active part in the building of 

the old town, and who have since gone to man- 
sions above not made with hands, been privil- 
-eged to look down on the celebration of its hun- 


dredth anniversary, they must have felt a tinge 
of pride and satisfaction that they had some- 
thing to do in its building. 

Certainly the present citizens and the hun- 
dreds of former residents who flocked to the 
scenes of their youth swelled with pride, and 
Wednesday and Thursday it was greater honot 
to have it said of one that he was born or spent 
some portion of his life in Lisbon than it would 
have been that he had taken a city or climbed to 
the highest pinacle of national fame. Even 
Marcus A. Hanna, the distinguished statesman 
and the pride of eighty millions of free Ameri- 
can citizens, must for the moment have lost 
sight of his greatness and allowed his memory 
to revert to the time when played ‘“‘commies”’ 
near the old Market House or hunted the elu- 
sive mud-sucker in the old mill-race. 

It is rarely the fortune of any man to be 
privileged to celebrate more than once the cen- 
tennial anniversary of. his birthplace, and the 
many visitors to Lisbon last week was evidence 
that they appreciated this fact and were deter- 
mined not to let the opportunity of a>lifetime 
pass them by. It seemed as if nearly every 
family that ever had the privilege of calling 
Lisbon their home had a representative at ee 
centennial. They were here by the hundreds 
and after one had reached the conclusion that 
he had seen them all, others whase faces had 
passed from his memory would come into view 
like endless pictures in a panorama. 


AND REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS. 
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In 100 years Lisbon has given hundreds of 
her best citizens to the country at large, and no 
State or territory in all this broad land but what 
has felt their influence. Many have become 
celebrated and achieved success beyond the 
rosiest dreams of their youth, and while Lisbon 
cannot boast of material growth it has the satis- 
faction of knowing that it gave of its best blood 
and brain to the. growth of many of the cities 
of the land and many who have played no small 
part in every phase of life which called for 
patriotism and bravery. And none of them 
from the greatest to the humblest could forget 
the pleasant memories that cling to them of the 
old town and county. The pressing cares of 
life may for the time have crowded out the old 
memories, but once their faces were turned to- 
ward the old home these came surging back, 
and as they frequented again the old familiar 
‘scenes and mingled with the companions of their 
youth, every incident and event, of no matter 
how long ago or how trivial in its nature, was 
brought vividly to mind. We dwell particular- 
ly upon this part of the centennial, because the 
reunion of the citizens of the county was the 
celebration, the other’ attractions being merely 
incidental to it. 

On Monday, June 22, 1903, the carnival 
and “midway” people pitched their tents, and 
professional decorators had covered the town 
with artistic designs in variegated colors. Mon- 
day night the Public Square, with its many 
tents and crowds of people, presented much the 
appearance of the World’s Fair in miniature. 
Tuesday night the celebration proper started 
with a grand concert in the Opera House. 
Seventy local people and the Grand Army band 
and orchestra of Canton rendered a musical 
program or rare excellence arid of a character 
probably never before heard within the borders 
of the old Beaver valley. On Tuesday every- 
thing presaged an immense crowd on the mor- 
row; but when morning dawned there was evi- 
dence of stormy weather, and although the 
clouds cleared away and a lovely day followed, 
the threatening weather no doubt kept many 
away. While the crowd did not come up to the 
expectations, there were fully 10,000 people 1n 
the city in the afternoon. Up to the big tent 


meeting at 2 P. M., the exercises and amuse- 
ments consisted of music by the Grand Army 
band and free exhibitions in slack-wire walking 
and bicycle riding, and the meeting of the Col- 
umbiana County Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety. 

The Pioneer assembly was presided over by 
Alexander Wells, of Wellsville, who was about 
95 years old at the time. New Waterford was 
selected as the place of the next meeting, and 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Joseph W. Cope, New Waterford; vice-presi- 
dent, Peter Y. Brown, Negley; secretary, Eli- 
phas Cope, Rogers; treasurer, H. A. Halver- 
stadt, Leetonia; necrologist, Mrs. J. B. Park, 
Salem. 

Brief talks were made by the president, 
Alexander Wells, Abraham Zimmerman, the 


father of John L. Zimmerman, Judge W. G. 


Wells, Dr. William Moore and John Hawkins, 
of Lisbon, George D. Hunt, of Salem, and S. 
B. McMillan, of Signal. 

The afternoon meeting was presided, over 
by Col. S. J. Firestone, president of the centen- 
nial board, who made the address of welcome. 
Rey. J. P. Anderson led in prayer. . A chorus 
of High School pupils sang, and Mrs. Minnie 
Fink Duck, instructor of music in the Lisbon 
schools, sang a solo. Hon. John H. Clarke, of 
Cleveland, was the chief speaker, his subject 
being “The Bench and Bar of Columbiana 


County.” 


The speaker was born and raised in Lisbon 
and personally known to many in his audience. 
He gave a fine address which sustained his rep- 
utation as one of the most eloquent and scholar- 
ly men in the country, and his splendid appear- 
ance and magnetic manner won the hearts of 
his audience. Among the many distinguished 
lawyers who have practiced at the Lisbon bar, 
and whom Mr. Clarke so happily mentioned, 
none has made a more brilliant record than Mr. 
Clarke, and there was not one in the vast audi- 
ence who knew him in his youth but was proud 
of “Johnny” Clarke on Wednesday afternoon 
and felt honored by his presence. 

Maj, W. W. Armstrong, of Cleveland, a 
former editor of the Cleveland Plain ‘Dealer, 
and an old-citizen of Lisbon, followed Mr. 
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Clarke. 
where his. voice has lost much of its force but 
he gave a brief but interesting address. Dur- 
ing the progress of the exercises Senator Hanna 


had come into the tent and his entrance was. 


greeted by rounds of applause. At the conclu- 


sion of Major Armstrong’s address, Senator. 


Hanna and General McCook were called upon 
for speeches, but bowed their acknowledge- 
ments of the honor with the information that 
they were on the program for Wednesday. 

The grand ball was held in the tent in the 
evening and was attended by about 300 couples. 
The Grand Army band furnished the music 
and Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Miller led the grand 
march and opened the ball. There were hun- 
dreds of spectators and the scene presented 
was on a scale of grandeur unequalled in the 
social history of the city. 

But it was left for Thursday to mark the 
celebration as the equal of any similar demon- 
stration in the history of the State outside the 
largest cities. A big crowd had been looked 
for and this time the expectations of the most 
sanguine were realized. It threatened rain in 
the early morning, but as on the previous day 
the elements were good and ideal weather fol- 
lowed. The avenues leading into the city were 
lined with vehicles at an early hour, always an 
indication to the Lisbon citizen that the crowd 
will be here. At 10 o’cfock a special train of 
13 coaches came in over the Erie, bringing peo- 
ple from points along the line as far up as 
Cleveland and Youngstown, Salem adding its 
quota of 600 people. When the train stopped 
at the depot, the crowd spread out over the 
commons there like a huge wave and almost in 
the twinkling of an eye the scene was trans- 
formed from a few hundred waiting people to 
a seething mass of humanity. When this dele- 
gation got up town and joined the immense 
throng already gathered there the scene on 
Fifth avenue, New York, in the busiest hour 
of the day, is hardly a comparison. 

Thursday was the day given over to the 
Grand Army, and right royally did they dis- 
tinguish it. The parade formed on Beaver 
street before the noon hour and marched 
through the principal streets. About 1,500 men 


Mr. Armstrong has reached the age’ 


were in line, and it was one of the most impos- 
ing spectacles of the kind ever witnessed in the 
county. The parade was headed by Capt. Will- 
iam M. Hostetter, chief marshal, and his staff, 
Dr. W. C. Nevin and Clarence Brinker. Fol- 
lowing were carriages containing the guests 
of honor, Senator M. A. Hanna and Gen. An- 
son McCook, Hon. R. W. Tayler, Col. S. J. 
Firestone and disabled veterans. Then came 
Department Commander A. C. Yengling and 
his staff, mounted, and the Grand Army band . 
of Canton. The posts in line were Trescott 
Post, of Salem, 150 men; General Lyon Post, 
of East Liverpool, 56 men; Henry Cope Post, 
of Wellsville, g0 men; Sergeant Thompson 
Post, of Salineville, 65 men; C. F. Chamber- 
lin Post, of East Palestine, 40 men; the Lis- 
bon Pottery band; L.M. Tulles Post, of Rog- 
ers, 100 men; Dennison Post, of Hanoverton, 
45 men; James A. Garfield Post,-of Colum- 
men; John Bartges Post, of North Georgetown, 
50 men; and Starr Post, of Lisbon, 150 men. 

The second division of the parade was made 
up of the Sons of Veterans from East Liver- 
pool, Salem, East Palestine and Lisbon, headed 
by the Lisbon Boys’ band and led by Colonel 
J. J. Rose and his staff. The Lisbon Sons of 
Veterans were mounted and in uniform and 
presented a fine appearance. They were in 
charge of Capt. A. W. H. Martin. 

The parade was reviewed at the Public 
Square by Senator Hanna. Dinner was served 
to the veterans at the big tent by the Woman’s 
Relief Corps and fully 1,500 people were fed. 

Shortly after two o'clock Senatot Hanna 
and party entered the hall and the Senator 
was given a hearty greeting, which he grace- 
fully acknowledged. 

Col. S. J. Firestone called the assembly 
to order, when Rev. Frank Richards, of Zanes- 
ville, a former Lisbon resident, invoked the 
Divine blessing. Ex-Congressman Tayler 
made brief remarks in his unusal graceful 
style, winning the applause of the audience by 
his witty and salient thrusts at John H. Clarke, 
the speaker of the previous day, and his refer- 
ence to the ability and bravery of the disting- 
uished guests—Senator Hanna and General 
McCook—when they first won golden laurels 


AND REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS. 


as respective leaders of the “Frog Ponders” 
and “Sheep Hillers,’’ foes on many a sanguin- 
ary battle-field in the days of Lisbon’s earlier 
history. 

Colonel Firestone then introduced Senator 
_ Hanna. No attempt will be made to describe 

the Senator’s appearance other than to say he 
looks like his picture. While his looks do not 
belie his record of being a firm man, every 
line and feature indicating his great strength 
of character and accounting for his remark- 
able career during the last few years, he has 
nothing of the fierceness which the papers credit 
him with having. A mild and placid counten- 
ance, a head that shows mental strength, a well- 
modulate voice of pleasing intonation, and an 
ease of manner acquired only by contact with 
the world, are his distinguishing features 
and mark him as the embodiment of the 
gentleman of the new school. His _ school- 
mates say of him that as a boy he was much 
the same as other boys, neither better nor 
worse, and then gave no special promise of 
teaching his present high position. But it is 
altogether probable that there was latent 
within him the power which opportunity de- 
veloped and which placed him on a plane 
reached by few in this age of brilliant genius 
and massive intellect. He was given a hearty 
greeting by thé audience which contained many 
of the friends of his youth and the friends of 
the Hanna family. His address was of a rem- 
iniscent character in which he referred to many 
of the incidents connected with his boyhood 
days. It was a fine address characteristic of 
the man, and the relations existing between the 
speaker and his audience lent an additional 
charm to it. 

Senator Hanna was followed by General 
McCook, born and reared in Lisbon, and a 
‘member of the famous family of the “Fighting 
McCooks.’’ General McCook has been three 
times elected to Congress from New York, has 
served as secretary of the United States senate 
and held other important positions in the serv- 
ice of his country. General McCook in his,ad- 
dress made his remarks a reflection of the 
times in which he lived in Lisbon and refer- 
red to many of the families of that period. Some 
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members of them were in the audience and his 
address, of interest to everybody, must have 
been especially interesting to them. He paid 
David Anderson, one of whose pupils he was, 
a fine tribute, and also mentioned many. of 
the companions of his youth who had gone out 
into the world and carved for themselyes a 
name and fame in the nation. He evidently 
had a vivid recollection of the times and told 
them in a manner that was at once interesting 
and amusing. General McCook, besides hav- 
ing gained great military honors, seems to have 
not negelected the civil amenities, and his ad- 
dress proved him to be a master of thought 
and language as well as of men. His address 
was one of the most interesting of the time. 

The audience. which listened attentively to 
the distinguished speakers is said to have 
numbered 8,000 which included all that could 
possibly crowd under the canvas and several 
hundred who lined up outside within reach of 
the speakers’ voices. As this vast audience 
made no perceptible diminution of the crowd 
which blocked the main streets of the city, it 
forms a fair basis for an estimate of Thurs- 
day’s crowd, which could have not been much 
short of 30,000. 

_A repetition of the musical concert in the 
big tent Thursday evening, which a heavy 
shower of rain interfered with, closed the first 
centennial cerebration of the historic town of 
old Lisbon, which will go down in history as 
the biggest and best event that to that date 
had ever taken place within her gates. 

Visitors to the centennial celebration who 
did not visit “Curio” hall missed one of the 
best features. The members of the committee 
who had it in charge deserve the praise of the 
citizens of the county for the excellent manner 
in which they performed their duties. The 
display of relics attracted thousands of visitors. 
This old county of Columbiana has been the 
scene of many events, both in primeval and 
modern times. Here the early settlers who 
were of the best stock the world has produced 
hewed out for themselves homes and provided 
themselves and families with the necessaries of 
life. There were no department stores in those 
early days, so as they developed and found the 
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want of some special article they manufactured 
it. Some of these implements were of rude 
construction, but often showed mechanical in- 
genuity that would do credit to this age of mas- 
ter workmen, and in some instances they sur- 
passed the modern artisan. 
~ In “Curio” hall were displayed many speci- 
mens of the implements used in those early 
days. There were collections there of Indian 
relics and specimens of almost everything con- 
nected with pioneer days. The visitor might 
spend hours in this hall and still find objects 
of great interest which he had overlooked. We 
would like to giye a complete list of everything 


the hall contained but that weuld require vol-. 


umes. We have, however, niade up a list of 
some of the relics which follows: 

Private collections of Frank M. Benner, 
Herman Smiley and W. F. Kemble, members 
of the committee, formed a large part of the ex- 
hibit at “Curio” hall. 

Mr. Benner’s collection included a fine lot 
of Indian relics and other curios, among which 
were figures of carved stone representing hu- 
man heads, found in Elkrun township and sup- 
posed to be the work of the Mound Builders; 
a Bible printed in 1680, four pages of which 
are hand printed with a quill pen; the mas- 
todon bones found here a few years ago when 
workmen were digging for the foundations for 
the Wellsville bridge, and a number of antique 
watches and pieces of jewelry. 

Mr. Smiley’s collection—Volume of ‘Eu- 
clid’s Elements of Geometry,” printed in 1661, 
and a number of other rare old books, includ- 
ing a treatise on surveying published in Phila- 
delphia in 1797, which was owned by William 
Heald, who was the first surveyor of Colum- 
biana County, holding that office 25 years; 
Indian collection, including rare Indian battle- 
axe or war club, and a collection of rare old 
china. Other relics and specimens. included the 
following: By W. F. Kemble—money rel- 
ics, consisting of coins and scrip; collection of 
china and miscellaneous articles, and a large 
assortment of guns, pistols, swords, etc., in- 
cluding nearly all the styles of weapons used 
since the invention of gunpowder. 


: George 
McKee—cooking utensils, 


spinning-wheels, 


pewter ware, pack-saddles. August Volker— 
lot of pewter relics, including lamps, and bap- 
tismal bowl, very old. Sarah Coulson—Bible 
and hatter’s iron which had belonged to Sam- 
uel Holland, who came to New Lisbon in 1802. 
Almira Thomas—sample piece of fancy work. 
made in 1792, pair of brass lamps for lard oil. 
Mary Straughn—canteen carried by soldier in 
War of 1812. Mrs. Peter Harbaugh—old 
documents relating to canal and early banking 
of the town. William M. Hostetter—spur 
worn by John Morgan at the time of his cap- 
ture near New Lisbon. Josiah Bennett— Con- 
necticut spinning-wheel equipped with two 
spindles. Mrs. R. B. Pritchard—old style 
bonnets. Mrs. John Daily—doll too years old. 
A. J. Sipe—violin made in 1615. Mrs. T. B. 
Marquis—old bonnets.. Herman Menhert— 
10-plate stove made at Rebecca furnace on the 
McKinley farm. W. S. Potts—old copies of 
the Olyo Patriot, established in 1808. George 
D. Hunt—old historical books. Rev. A. W. 
Lytle—brass medal, found at Johnstown flood, 
containing on one side picture of Washington 
and “‘Commander-in-Chief,’ and on reverse, 
“In Commemoration of Departure of Contin- 
ental Army, 1774” (only four of these medals 
are known to be in existence). William Steele 
—Sandy and Beaver canal seal. Alpheus 
Arter—the old haversack in which he car- 
ried the money to pay the workmen on the 
Sandy.and Beaver Canal. 


THE SPEECHES. 


It is regretted that Senator Hanna’s fine 
address can not be reproduced in full, but the 
following extract will be read with interest. . 
He said this celebration had revived many 
pleasant memories of the associations of his. 
early youth and renewed within him a strong 
desire to see and know more of old Columbiana 
County and Center township during the re- 
maining years of his life. He said the feeling 
that prompts one to return to his childhood 
home is one of the dearest and best impulses 
of the heart, and is kindred to the love of 
mother. 


During all the years of his separation, the 
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Senator said, he had watched with interest 


the growth and prosperity of Lisbon and Co- 
lumbiana County, and noticed that the county 
always responded to duty in war, or peace. 
This, the Senator said, was his second visit to 
Lisbon in 30 years, his previous visit in that 
time having been made about 10 years ago, and 
his only regret, he said, was that prosperity 
had eliminated some of the old landmarks that 
are dear to his memory. In speaking of the 
growth of the town, he made reference to the 
depression that followed the failure of the 
Sandy and Beaver, Canal. “A tremendous 
tndertaking, but not too great for the spirit of 
enterprise of the people of Lisbon,” and how 


the town recovered from the blow and con- . 


tinues to prosper with a bright future before it. 
He spoke of the sturdy sentiment of right, 
justice and liberty, which animated the pio- 
neers who were the early settlers here, and 
told how these elements, contesting with every- 
thing antagonistic to them, had produced men 
who made their influence felt. In conclusion, 
he said it had been a great pleasure for him to 
stand before an audience from all parts of 
Columbiana County, and as.a greeting most 
sincerely wished his hearers prosperity and suc- 
cess. He spoke of the proud record achieved 
by many Lisbon families and of the stimulus 
it has been to all her sons and daughters to 
meet the duties of life bravely and well. 


Gen. Anson G. McCook, member of the 
famous family of “Fighting McCooks,”’ in his 
speech referred pathetically to the fact that he 
had come to Lisbon to see the present genera- 
tion and meet the comrades of his youth, prob- 
ably for the last time. Among the numerous 
interesting incidents he related, General Mc- 
Cook told of the reception here of the news 
of American triumph along the Rio Grande 
during the Mexican War. The news was car- 
ried to Wellsville by boat from Pittsburg, and 
from Wellsville to the county seat by carrier. 
That night, he said, the band came out and 
serenaded a number of citizens, among them 
his father, Dr. John McCook, who responded 
with a brief speech. 


He also told of the Polydelphian Debating: 
Society of New Lisbon, organized among the 
youth of the village, and of which both he and 
Senator Hanna were members. This society 
contributed in the course of time three general 
officers to the navy, several governors of States. 
and Territories, two ministers of the Gospel 
and others prominent in the various walks of 
life. In conclusion General McCook said that 
he had known Senator Hanna both as man 
and boy, and said he was always “square,” and 
that he believed there were many of his fellow- 
citizens, notwithstanding the action of the re- 
cent Ohio Republican convention, who think. 
he would be a worthy successor to McKinley.. 
His utterances were loudly cheered. . 


John H. Clarke in his address gave a brill- 
iant and. interesting sketch of the men who 
practiced at the Lisbon Bar. He said in part: 

“The hills hereabout do not seern so high; 
the valleys do not seem so deep, nor the Little 
Beaver so great a stream as all these lie pic- 
tured in the memory of my, boyhood days. 
From time to time, at long intervals, I have 
returned to the old home and have corrected 
these impressions, but I am happy to say that. 
in a few days, usually in a few hours of ab-- 
sence, they all assume again the heroic propor-- 
tions of my youthful years. I am sure I speak 
the experience of every person here today from 
a distant home, when I say that in my dreams, 
waking or sleeping, I find myself oftener 
among these hills and valleys and streams, than 
in any other place in all the world, be my 
travels extensive as they may. All this makes 
it delightful for us to come back upon this 
anniversary to the old scenes, and to the cordial 
welcome which is extended to us upon every 


hand today. 


“But I am not here to speak of the memo- 
ries that throng upon us today, for every mind 
is full of these without my prompting. I am 
instead to speak a word for the bench and bar 
of Lisbon. I say for, rather than of, the bench: 
and bar, because a lawyer’s name (I mean a 
lawyer as distinguished from those of our pro- 
fession, who, going into other pursuits achieve 
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fame) is ‘written not in sand, but in water, 
swift running water,’ and it is therefore the 
duty as well as the pleasure of every lawyer 
devoted to his profession, to speak when he 
may, the word that may recall his brethren of 
the law, if only for an hour, from the valley 
of the shadow of the past, that they may be 
given something of that due which the world 
denies them, for the beautiful service they have 
rendered it. 

“The bar of Lisbon—New Lisbon, I love 
still to call it—has not produced any lawyer 
of overshadowing reputation, such for instance, 
as Judge Rufus P. Ranney. But the State has 
not produced his equal, and but. few who can be 
said to have approached his powers. This bar 
has, however, produced many men who at 
home and abroad have commanded a first place 
among the lawyers of this and other States, 
and who with abundant learning and devotion 
have served their generations faithfully andl 
well. As from my reading and personal ac- 
quaintance with two generations of these law- 
yers I recall their learning in their profession, 
their force of character and the industry of 
many of them, I am sure that the reason why 
they do not fill a larger place than they do in 
history, is that they did not chance to have 
great duties laid upon them. 

“For no truth is more patent to the observ- 
ing man in this world than that great places 
and great duties make great men, in profes- 
sional as certainly as in business and political 
life. The necessities of great occasions call 
forth in men unexpected powers, and known 
powers develop an unsuspected strength. If the 
man who will certainly look larger in the his- 
tory of his country than any other whom this 
village or county has yet produced, had died 
IO years ago, before great opportunities were 
given him in business and national politics, 
the next generation would scarcely have known 
of him—yes, great places and great opportuni- 
ties make great men. 

“The freedom and frequency with which 
courts are invading the authority of the exe- 


cutive and legislative branches of the govern- | 


dS 
ment, state and national, have brought 


thoughtful men everywhere to ask whether as 


much danger is to be feared from an unre- 
strained bench as from an unrestrained Con- 
gress or Legislature. The alternative is not an 
omnipotent Congress or Legislature, but rather 


‘that such cases be made that constitutions may 


be more easily and promptly amended than 
now, so that when the intangible authority 
which we call the ‘public welfare’ of the State 
or nation demands it, constitutions may be 
promptly changed and obstructing courts be 
set aside. . 

“The day for figures of speech and for 

literary ornament in the court room has dis- 
tinctly passed, and the effective orator of our 
day is he who puts into every sentence some 
new thought and meaning that advances its 
argument towards its conclusion. Some say 
that the newspaper has usurped the place of the 
orator in this country and destroyed his power. 
But the truth is, I think, that the public school, 
while making impossible the older style of 
oratory, has left the master of the new with 
undiminished power in the courts and in the. 
country. 
_ “From reading the decisions of cases the 
trials of which in the lower courts I distinctly 
remember, I find that I was ‘called to the bar,’ 
as an English lawyer would say, very certainly 
before I had arrived at the age of 10 years,— 
and I cannot remember the time when judges 
and court officers did not indulgently perm:t 
me to sit within the rail of the bar. The lead- 
ers of the local bar, as I remember it, were 
Thomas S. Woods, Judge Lyman Potter, 
James L. Smith, S. L. Wadsworth, Judge J. 
H. Wallace, Judge Simon Wisden, and I may 
he permitted with propriety to add, my own 
father. Potter and Wadsworth I do not re- 
member as they appeared in court, but only as 
the fathers of the playmates of my childhood. 
They both died in their bright prime. 

“T. S. Weods was an educated, accom- 


- plished lawyer of fine appearance and forceful 
"manner. 


| share of the leadership of the bar of this part 


He was clearly marked for a large 


of Ohio, but he died in his early manhood, be- 
fore the full maturity of his powers. 

“In sharp contrast with Woods was James 
L. Smith, a self-made man, careless of appear- 
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ances, with a manner of speech far from pleas- 
ing, but of an intense earnestness such that he 
was much feared as an antagonist in a jury 
trial. You all remember how, when a layman 
asked a lawyer why it was that Scarlett, the 
great English advocate, was so successful with 
juries, the envious and deprecating reply was, 
‘Because there are 12 Scarletts in the jury 
box.’ But ho greater compliment could be 
paid a lawyer than to say of him that with his 
different training he can yet persuade the 12 
men in the jury box, perhaps unlearned, to 
accept his point of view of a case as their own, 
and carry them to his conclusion. This was 
Mr. Smith’s distinguishing power. 

“Judge Wisden, of fine appearance and 
with impressively strong manner, enjoyed a 
large practice for many years before he was 
elected to the bench. Soon after leaving the 
bench, in what should have been the years of 
the summit of his accomplishment, he died. 
In every way he maintained the high local 
standard of his profession as a lawyer and an 
upright and respected citizen. 

“Judge Wallace is the only one of those 
early leaders who lived to an age permitting 
me to know him when I was myself a practic- 
ing lawyer at this bar. Most of you remember 
his unfailing courtesy and suavity of manner, 
leading persons often to speak of him as a 
perfect type of the gentleman of the old school. 
I do not know why this distinction should be 
drawn between a gentleman of the old school 
and our school, or of any other. If both be 
really gentlemen, the difference is slight; and 
Judge Wallace was certainly a gentleman. 

“Judge Wallace was a man of unremitting 
attention to business, and more than any lawyer 
I have ever known, it seems to me, was always 


ready for the trial of his cases, though for’ 


many years he enjoyed certainly the largest 
practice in this county. He was elected to 
Congress from this district, defeating Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, afterwards President, and he served 
for several years acceptably as judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He died full of 
years and honors, and in the highest respect 
of this entire community. 

“Col. William Jordan, after distinguished 


T 


military service in the Civil War, came to the 
bar late and died too early to admit of 
his making a great professional reputa- 
tion, but in his short service at the bar 
he showed qualities of mind and char- 
acter which placed him in the _ front 
rank of his professional brethren. He died 
respected by all who knew him, lawyers and 
laymen, and he was mourned by a large circle 
of friends sincerely attached to him by his 
high character and gentle and generous ways. 

“One of the most remarkable of the 
younger men of the generation of which I am 
speaking, was Judge William A. Nichols. 
An unusually clear and strong thinker, Judge 
Nichols was, to be sure, clear and convincing 
in his statement of facts and law of his cases. 
I say ‘to be sure,’ for clear statement always 
goes with clear thinking, and never without 
it. The man in. clear possession of an idea 
never lacks words to express it. 

“But a few years after he was elected to 
the bench, Judge Nichols was cut down at the 
threshold of what was by universal consent 
recognized as a distinguished judicial career. 
He was of that high type of man, of lawyer 
and of judge which has so steadily been charac- 
teristic of this bar through the whole century 
of its existence. 

“T cannot close even this rude sketch of the 
bar of Lisbon, without some mention of that 
triumvirate of great lawyers, which has added 
so much to the character and learning, and so 
much to the honof of this bar. I mean, of 
course, J. Twing Brooks and Judges Ambler 
and Laubie, of Salem. 

“Mr. Brooks was one of the greatest men, 
intellectually and in force of character, that I 
have .ever known, and I have known many 
great men. His executive powers were of such 
high order that he was induced to leave the 
law to take up business in its largest phases, 
in connection with the affairs of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, but this was not until 
he had made for himself a high place among 
lawyers of the State and country. He was 
an honor to his profession and to this bar. 

“Judge Ambler, though yet with us, has 
largely retired from practice, and is now enjoy- 
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ing the rich reward of a life well spent. He 
achieved early a great distinction as a lawyer 
and judge and later on in the Congress of the 
United States. For many years Judge Ambler 
was a lawyer to meet all comers at the bar of 
whatever order of talent and he enjoyed a prac- 
tice extending far beyond the limits of the 
State. 

“And what I shall sav of Judge Peter A. 
Laubie, who has served this county and cir- 
cuit with such distinguished ability for many 
years as circuit judge? The reports of his courts 
are filled with his decisions, which certainly 
are not surpassed by any of the decisions of 
the Supreme courts of his time. With an 
abundant learning and with powers of analysis 
of a high order, he more than once ports out 
amid the conflict of decisions, what the law is, 
and then with the boldness of an original 
thinker and genuine minister of justice, goes 
on and declares what the law should be and 
what it would. be if simple justice had not been 
lost sight of in a mass of artificial reasoning 
by earlier courts. If merit alone had been the 
stepping stone to the Supreme Court, Judge 
Laubie would long since have been upon the 
bench, and would have shown himself a worthy 
successor to Ranney and Thurman, to White 
and McIlvaine. As it is, his decisions will re- 
flect luster upon this bar, from which he sprang, 
long after his generation and that which fol- 
lows shall have made up and closed its record 
and passed 


“To the land of the great departed, 
Into the silent land.” 


Maj. W. W. Armstrong, of Cleveland, a 
former editor of the Plain Dealer, who was 
brought up in Lisbon, spoke briefly and said 
in part: 

“Your committee has kindly assigned me 
a place on this program, an honor which 1 
thank them for. I am glad to meet here so 
many of the old settlers of Columbiana County, 
a large number of whom were friends and ac- 
quaintances of my father, who for many years 
was prominent in the religious, social and polit- 


ical world of Lisbon, The last of the family, 
I am glad to return to the old home, for if there: 
be in retrospection’s chain one link that brings 
us to our boyhood's dream again, it is the mem- 
ory of amother's love. In your little cemetery, 
the mother who bore me is quietly sleepiifg, and 
I come here to visit her grave and to recall to 
my memory the many good and true words 
uttered to me.” 


Lisbon never presented so gorgeous an 
appearance as during her centennial week. Be- 
sides the excellent work of the professional 
decorators, the Lisbon people did their best to 
imitate them and the result was that every 


‘part of the town was gay with artistic designs 


in colored bunting and flags. | 

The Court House was covered with bunt- 
ing, and two immense arches over the inter- 
section of Walnut and Market streets gave 
an imposing effect. The Firestone-Gailey Block 
and the Rogers & Elder Block were hand- 
somely decorated.. Of the private houses 
many were beautiful, notably Capt. William 
M. Hostetter, W. S. Potts, Ed. A. King, Mrs. 
Susie LeMoyne, Frank Adams, I. P. Farmer, 
Jennings Marquis, George H. Huston, D. S. 
Gailey, John Graham, John Hawkins, Tom 
Johnson and F. M. Benner. 

The Lisbon Gas Company had two arches 
of gas pipe on Walnut street, with the dates 
“1803” and ‘‘1903” formed of flaming gas jets. 


OUTLOOK AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW 
CENTURY. 


_ And so Columbiana County and its oldest 
incorporated city or town have entered upon 
their second century. The period has been one 
of wonderful development and growth, as 
has been partially shown, but which shall be 
more fully demonstrated in the future pages. 
The tilling of the soil, which was 100 years 
ago a work most primitive in its character, has 
been measurably reduced to a science. ‘And 
yet, it 1s a somewhat remarkable fact that the 
industry most susceptible, at least in this sec- 
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tion of country, to the largest measure 
of improvement in ways and means by which 
to make the best of it, is the one which does 
not seem to come up to the measure of its 
opportunities. The effect of this lagging be- 
hind will be seen by a comparison of figures 
in some of the crop statistics, which will be 
given in this chapter. But that better things 
are in store for the Columbiana County farmer, 
dairyman and fruit grower, during the new 
century, is shown by the growing disposition 
manifested to take advantage of improved 
appliances and methods. It is in the rapid de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of the 
county, and in the establishment and growth 
of manufacturing enterprises, that the greatest 
‘advancement is making and is likely to be made 
during the coming years of the new century. 
It is this that is causing the rapid and substan- 
tial growth of the cities and towns; but this in 
turn is bound to so stimulate the farming in- 
dustry as shall soon cause every hillside and 
valley and expansive plain not only to “blos- 
som as the rose,” but respond to the labor of 
the husbandman with rich and abundant har- 
vests. 


POPULATION AND OTHER STATISTICS. 


Some crop statistics will be appended, run- 
ning back 50 years or more, which will prove 
interesting by way of comparision. In 1850 
the population of the county was 33,62T. 
Some of the products of the county for that 
year were: Flax, 18,898 pounds; maple su- 
gar, 50,000 pounds, and 4,324 gallons of mapie 
molasses; wool, 323,000 pounds (Columbiana 
County was at that time the second county in 
wool production in the State—Harrison being 
the first) ; honey and beeswax, 15,000 pounds. 
In corn, 14,457 acres were planted, which 
yielded 516,821 bushels, about 36 bushels to the 
acre; 35,720 acres of wheat, yielding 606,261 
bushels, an average of about 17 bushels an 
acre—which was a large yield for even those 
years, when the soil was 50 years nearer its 
virgin condition, though commercial fertilizers 
had not yet come into use. In 1852 6,305 
horses were listed for taxation at $350,925; 


14,097 cattle, valued at $106,852; 75,117 
sheep, valued at $89,213, and 13,122 hogs were 
valued for taxation at $21,037. 

In 1867, a little less, than 40 years ago, 
461,910 bushels of rye were, produced in the 
county. The same year, from 12,580 acres, 
130,025 bushels of wheat, or about 10 1-3 bush- 
els to the acre, were harvested. Of rye, 38,- 
385 bushels were produced; also 15,272 bushels 
of buckwheat, 41,791 tons of hay and 10,235 
bushels of barley; 15,762 acres yielded 503.- 
359 bushels of corn; 1,355 acres of flax yielded 
12,450 bushels of seed and 46,423 pounds of 
fiber. The same year there were produced 
468,213 pounds of wool, 612,547 pounds of 


“butter, 109,542 pounds of cheese, 8,492 gallons 


of sorghum syrup, 20,523 pounds of mapie 
sugar and 7,691 gallons of maple syrup. 

A comparison of the agricultural products 
of the county between the years of 1872-73 
and those of 1903, 30 years later, will be found 
interesting. In 1873 there were 31,850 acres. 
of meadow, producing 32,600 tons of timothy 
hay; in 1902, 35,259 acres produced 42,128 
tons. In the former year 7,300 acres of clover 
yielded 7,650 tons of hay and 740 bushels of 
seed; in the latter year, 6,411 acres: yielded 
7,737 tons of hay and 935 bushels of clover 
seed. The report of the Secretary of State 
for 1874 showed that Columbiana was one of 
the nine counties of the State to produce more 
than 30,000 tons of hay each. In 1873 there 
were 760 acres of flax, which yielded 7,440 
bushels of seed and 563,430 pounds of fiber. 
in 1902 and 1903 no report, was made to the 
Secretary of State of the production of flax 
in this county; so that the cultivation of that 
once very important staple in Columbiana 
County seems to be a thing of the past; and 
the old-fashioned “home-spun” garments have 
likewise disappeared, as has also the time-hon- 
ored spinning-wheel, except where, here and 
there, it occupies an honored place among 
“srandmother’s attic treasures.” 

In 1873 the products of the dairy in the 
county were: Butter, 959,900 pounds and 
cheese, 203,970 pounds; in 1902 the yield was, 
1,188,431 pounds of butter and 442,705 pounds: 
of cheese; and in the latter year 1,169,171 
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gallons of milk were sold for family use. 
The decreasing yield of maple sugar and maple 
syrup is one means of showing the gradual 
disappearance of the old-time sugar camps 
from the county. 
these sugar camps were 11,860 pounds of sugar 
and 9,060 gallons of syrup, while in 1903 the 
yield was but 111 pounds of sugar and 2,478 
gallons of syrup. The sheep husbandry con- 
tinues to decline also; for while the yield of 
wool in 1873 was 556,880 pounds, that in 1903 
was but 122,708 pounds. The acreage. in 
orchards, too, shows a shrinkage; but the yield 
—which of course in the case of orchard fruits 
is quite variable in this latitude—still holds up 
well. In 1873 there were 7,470 acres in or- 
chards yielding 206,020 bushels of apples, 180 
bushels of peaches and 2,110 bushels of pears; 
in 1902 6,005 acres produced 205,865 bushels 
of apples, 3,015 bushels of peaches and 496 
bushels of pears. 

The total number of births, marriages and 
deaths in the county, as shown by the Secretary 
,of State’s report, for the year ending March 
31, 1903, were as follows: Births—white, 
male, 606; female, 548; colored, male, 6; fe- 
male, 5; total, 1,165. Marriages—white, 758; 
colored, 3; total, 761. Deaths—white, male, 
282; female, 247; colored, male, 4; female, 6; 
total, 539. 

The population of Columbiana County, ac- 
cording to the federal census of 1890 and 1900, 
was: In 1890, 59,029; in 1900, 68,590. 

The population of the incorporated cities, 
towns and villages in the county, in 1890 and 
1900, was: 


1900. 1890. 
‘Columbiana S.-i sieeee esa eee 1,139 Ter 
IDES IAMSANCO), cin cpodnowanoomector be 16,485 10,956 
‘astm Palestine penstiyaccn. aan 2,493 1,816 
Elanoverton-nc.t. 0c ccsac ter ere eee 309 366 
EE COtOt aoarcs omits e See ae 2,744 2,826 
AISDO tiers nos scans egeana aoe os ERT ee ~ 3,330 2,278 
Saltire willow truce occieo eee 2,353 2,369 
PSK iy te eres anion CICK I pee 7,582 5,780 
Wieklsvilleseiecoat entrees eels 6,146 5,247 


*In 1900 certain industries in Leetonia were down, 
which affected its population adversely; but these have 
since resumed and the loss shown has been more than 
‘regained; then there are villages, viz, New Waterford, 


In 1873 the products of | 


The following interesting agricultural, 
horticultural and dairy statistics, including 
table on page 194, for Columbiana County 
were gleaned from the assessor’s returns, made 
in June, 1905. They relate chiefly to 1904 : 

In a total of 4,134,996 pounds of commer- 
cial fertilizer used in the county in 1904, Knox 
township leads with 767,900; Butler second 
with 403,000, and Hanover third with 297,000. 

Of a total of 376,603 bushels of apples pro- 
duced in the county last year, Unity township 
leads with 59,930 bushels; Fairfield second 
with 49,295 bushels; Elkrun third with 36,- 
975 bushels, and Knox fourth with 31,690 
bushels. 

In peaches.the county produced last year 
11,614 bushels, of which Center township pro- 
duced 3,656 bushels, Yellow Creek 2,100 bush- 
els and Madison 1,430 bushels. 

In plum culture Unity township leads with 
2,435 bushels; Knox second with 1,203 bushels 
and West third with 1,070 bushels. The total 
production of plums in the county in 1904 was 
7,612 bushels. 

Fairfield township leads with 745 out of a 
total production of 1,538 bushels of cherries 
produced in the county last year, and Knox 
township leads with 596 out of a total of 2,205 
bushels of pears grown in the county last year. 

Knox township was the only township in 
the county to produce winter barley in 1904, its 
crop amounting to 3,375 bushels. 

Sugar corn was grown in but one town- 
ship in 1904,. Madison producing seven tons, 

Center township leads in onion culture with 
500 bushels. The crop was small in Knox 
township, the only other township in which 
they are cultivated to any extent. 

In production of factory and creamery 
cheese, West township leads with 131,582 
pounds; Butler second, 25,854 pounds; Han- 
over third, 1,600 pounds, 

West township, with 18,000 pounds, also 
leads in the production of cheese in homes dai- 
ries; Perry second, 8,000 pounds; Center third, 
4,000 pounds; Hanover fourth, 3,700 pounds. 


Washingtonville, Franklin Square, Rogers, Negley, 
Signal, Elkton and others, which by the mext census 
will show up well in population and business. 
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_ Of the 19,395 dozens of eggs shipped from 
the county out of the State, 11,795 dozens were 
shipped from New Waterford. 

A total of 3,462 gallons of maple syrup 
and 216 pounds of maple sugar was produced 
in the county in the spring. Knox township 
produced 1,049 gallons of syrup and 165 
pounds of sugar; Center township 1,188, West 
419, and Fairfield 293 gallons of syrup. 
Comparatively small amounts were produced 
in other townships. 

There are 248 hives of bees in the county, 


Elkrun township leading with 40; Yellow 
Creek second, 37; West third, 27; Knox fourth, 
26, and Madison fifth, 24. 

In the production of honey in 1904, West. 
township leads with 420 pounds; Yellow Creek 
second, 270 pounds; Elkrun third, 250. 
pounds; Knox fourth, 205 pounds. The total 
production was 1,987 pounds. 

Every township in the county contributed: 
to the 125,785 pounds of wool shorn in 1904, 
Elkrun contributing 16,680; Fairfield 13,035, 
and Franklin 12,440. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE COUNTY IN FOUR WARS. 


The Organizations Which Marched from Old Columbiana in 1812, 1846, 1861 and 1898— 
The Morgan Raid Through Three Loyal States—The Final Capture of the Raiders 
am Columbiana County—An Evye-Witness Tells the Story of the Surrender of the Des- 


perate Rebel Band. 


In the four wars in which the country en- 
gaged in the 19th century Columbiana County 
had an active part. In all of these wars the 
State furnished more than its full quota of 
leaders, as well as of ‘“‘the men behind the 
guns.” Among the leaders, particularly in the 
Civil War, Columbiana County men were con- 
spicuous; and in the ranks none can truly say 
that the men did not do their whole duty. A 
higher encomium could. not be paid them. 

The militia of Columbiana County was 
mobilized in 1806. It was denominated the 
“First Regiment, Second Brigade, Fourth Di- 
vision, Ohio Militia.” The roster contained 
828 names, and was supposed to compose all 
the males in the county over 18 years of age 
who were subject to military duty in 1806. 
In the spring of that year the first muster of 
the first battalion occurred under Maj, Lew:s 
Kinney. It was held on the farm of Jonah Rob- 
inson, situated on the Georgetown road, on the 
west side of the west fork of Beaver Creek. 
Here the militia musters were held for many 
‘years. The first muster of the second battalion 
under Maj. Taggart, took place on the farm 07 
Matthias Lower in Fairfield township. 

Speaking of the early operations of the 
militia of Columbiana County, H. H. Gregg, 
of New Lisbon, wrote in-1873: “As early as 
March 28, 1809, a call was made by the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, through Major General’ Wads- 


worth, upon Brigadier General Beall to take 
effectual measures to arm and equip, according 
to law, 144 of the militia of his brigade, and 
hold it in readiness to march, at a minute's 
warning, to meet some great national emex- 
gency. This emergency having passed, an or- 
der was issued by Major General Wadsworth, 
dated Canfield, June 8, 1809, in which the 
troops were discharged with the thanks of the 
President of the United States ‘to those vol- 
unteers whose patriotism induced them to vol- 
unteer their services in the defense of the lib- 
erties of their country.’ And Major General 
Wadsworth cordially congratulated the de- 
tachment on the ‘happy change in our foreign 
relations which has made. their services un- 
necessary.’ ”’ 

What was the great national emergency 
at the time is not made clear. For this service 
55 men were drafted out of the Columbiana 
County contingency, and formed into a battal- 


| ion under command of Majors Keith and Mus- 


ser. 
Mr. Gregg, already quoted, gives further 
account of the early military movements in the 
county as follows: “Of the War of 1812, Mr. 
Blocksom gave me some reminiscences which 
I will here relate. On the 18th of June war 
was declared, and soon afterwards Capt. 
Thomas Rowland raised a company of volun- 
teers and marched to join General Hull at De- 
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troit, encamping the first night at the barn of 
the old Stuck farm, a mile west of New Lisbon, 
then owned by General Beall. When this com- 


pany arrived at the river Raisin, 30 miles. 


from Detroit, intelligence reached them of 
Hull’s surrender, and soon a demand was made 
by the British for the surrender of Captain 
Rowland and his company. To this they re- 
fused to accede, retreated and returned home. 
Majer General Wadsworth, residing in Can- 
field, received information of Hull’s surren- 
der, sént an express to Brigadier General Beall, 
which arrived at New Lisbon about midnight 
of Sunday, the 23rd of August, 1812. (Gen- 
eral Hull surrendered August 16, 1812.) On 
receiving the information, General Beall 
aroused the male inhabitants of the town, and 
a meeting was held at a hotel kept where C. L. 
Frost now resides and keeps his grocery. Run- 
ners were appointed to arouse the militia of 
‘the county, and to notify the various captains 
of militia companies and their command, to 
meet in New Lisbon about Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday after. The county was thoroughly 
aroused and a large attendance of the militia 
took place, filling the town with a great number 
of people, and during the time, of course, great 
excitement prevailed, the greatest gathering be- 
ing in and around the stone house on Wash- 
ington street, then kept as a hotel, the depot 
of arms being in a log building which stood on 
the west side of the same lot, and but a few feet 
from the stone house. Mr. Blocksom was ap- 
pointed, and immediately started as an express 
to Beavertown. On his arrival, however, he 
found the news of Hull’s surrender had al- 
ready reached there, and they were holding a 
meeting to take active measures to arouse the 
people of Beaver County. By Friday the militia 
were ready to march, and left New Lisbon, 
one company of volunteers commanded by 
Capt. William Foulks, and a company of cav- 
alry commanded by Capt. Daniel Harbaugh. 
While the excitement was at a fever heat, a 
horseman suddenly appeared from the direction 
of Hanover and announced the Indians com- 
ing, slaying and scalping in their course. The 
alarm became so great that a number of fam- 
ilies hastened away with their effects, most of 
whom passed down the west fork of Little 


Beaver and crossed the Ohio into Pennsyl- 
vania. The rider proved a false messenger, 
there being no occasion for the alarm. Five or 
six companies of volunteers and enlisted men 
and three or four companies of drafted militia 
were furnished by the county for the defense 
of the frontier. Besides those already men- 
tioned were companies of volunteers, com- 
manded by Captains’ John Ramsey and Israel 
Warner, and companies of drafted men com- 
manded by Captains Jacob Gilbert, Joseph 
Zimmerman, William Blackburn and Martin 
Sitler, the regimental officers’ being Colonel 
Hindman and Majors Peter Musser and Jacob 
Frederick.” 

The following list of Capt. Daniel Har- 
baugh’s company of cavalry, or light dragoons, 
as they were then called, is copied from the 
muster-roll of September, 1812: Captain, 
Daniel Harbaugh; Ist lieutenant, David Scott; 
and lieutenant, George Clarke; coronet, Mich- 
ael Wirtz; Ist sergeant, James Watson; 2nd 
sergeant, Jonathan Whitacre; 3rd sergeant, 
Mordecai Moore; 4th sergeant, Henry Heph- 
ner; farrier, Johri Kountz; trumpeter, Daniel 
Lindesmith; privates—Abner Allison, Samuel 
Blackburn, Andrew Forbes, Henry Aten, 
John Fife,. David Fife, John Goble, Morris E. 
Morris, Philip Meis, William Moore, Thomas 
Moore, John McKinsey, Elemuel Swearingen, 
Benoni Swearingen, George Wilson, Andrew 
Willibury, Matthew Adams, Fisher A. Block- 
son, Holland Green, John McMillen, Edmund 
Keyes, Nicholas Sampson,:Thomas C. King, 
James Brady, Michael Croper, Martin Bridea- 
stein, William Davis, John Hollinger, John 
McKaig, Joseph Woods, Samuel Swearingen, 
John Rogers, Alexander Rogers, Samuel 
Hunt, John Fults, John Marchmant, Martin 
Armstrong John Poe, Nathan Davis (Cap- 
tain’s boy), Benjamin Paul, Frederick Zep- 
ernick, Philip Hountz and Andrew Cruthers. 

Yellow Creek township furnished a num- 
ber of men, and there were scattering recruits 
from other townships in the county who served 
in the War of 1812, and also in the Mexican 
War; but as the county was not represented 
further in organized form in those wats, no 
record of their service is obtainable. . 

As early as 1844, Wellsville had a militia 
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company, of which the town was for many 
years justly proud. It was known as the 
“Wellsville Light Artillery’ and was com- 
manded by Capt. Henry Cope. The command 
numbered 51 men, carried a 12-pound Napo- 
leon gun, and paraded in a showy uniform, 
consisting of red coats, white trousers and 
stiff hat with a brilliant plume. They are 
said to have made a very imposing appearance 
when out on parade, and during the company’s 
eight years existence, from 1844 to 1852, their 
red coats and white trousers dazzled the public 
at general musters, Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, parades and on other occasions. It was 
while in camp at New Lisbon that the company 
received orders to prepare to take the field for 
active service in the war with Mexico. Ar- 
rangements were at once set afoot for the de- 
parture of the company for the seat of war; 
but just then peace was declared, and the mem- 
bers of the company lost their opportunity to 
distinguish themselves upon the tented field. 
Before the day of artillery and contempor- 
aneous with it, Judge J. A. Riddle commanded 
a cavalry company attached to the State militia, 
-with headquarters at Wellsville. In 1858 Capt. 
Henry Cope organized the “Wellsville Guards” 
with A. H. Battin as 1st lieutenant; James T. 
Smith, 2nd lieutenant, and J. H. Hunter, 
ard lieutenant. Wpon the breaking out of the 
War of the Rebellion in 1861, the entire com- 
mand, with one exception enlisted in the ser- 
vice, and went out under the three months 
call as a part of Company K, Third Regiment, 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 


IN THE CIVIL-WAR: 


It ‘was in the War of the Rebellion—or the 
“Civil War,” as it has come to be more com- 
monly designated—that the patriotic men of 
Columbiana County more particularly distin- 
guished themselves. ; 

The Third Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., w2s 
raised principally in the central part of _the 
State. Company K, however, was chiefly 
from Wellsville, East Liverpool and Saline- 
ville, Coluthbiana County. The regiment was 
mustered in for three months, at Camp Jack- 

11 
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son, .\pril 27, 1861, and before its term expired 
had re-enlisted almost to a man for three years, 
being mustered in for the second term June 
20, 1861, June 21, 1861, it was ordered to Graf- 
ton, West Virginia, and reported there to 
Major General McClellan. It was brigaded 
with the Fourth and Ninth Ohio and Loomis’ 
Michigan Battery, under Brigadier General 
Schleich. Its first engagement with the ene- 
my was at Middle Creek Fork, (West) Vir- 
ginia, July 6, 1861, and afterward the regiment 
participated in the battles of Rich Mountain, 
(West) Virginia, Blackwater, Bridgeport, 
Perryville, Stone River, Sand Mountain, 
Black Warrior Creek and Blount’s Farm. 
On the morning of May 3, 1863, at Cedar 


Bluffs, 22 miles from Rome, Georgia, 
General Forrest with his Rebel cavalry 
captured the brigade, which included the 


Third Qhio. The regiment, proceeded to At- 


. lanta, and thence via Knoxville to Richmond, 


where it was quartered in the open air on Belle 
Isle until the 15th day of May, when the men 
were paroled and the officers sent to Libby 
Prison. The regiment was soon exchanged, 
and subsequently one battalion of the regiment 
took part in the pursuit of John Morgan and 
his Rebel raiders. After performing duty in 


. various ,capacities, it received orders from 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, June 9, 1864, to re- 
port at Camp Dennison, Ohio, where, its term 
of service having expired, it was mustered out 
June 21, 1864. Company K, numbering 100 
men, was composed chiefly, as has been said, 
of men from Wellsville, East Liverpool and 
Salineville, Columbiana County, to which 16 
recruits from the same county were afterward 
added, 13 of whom were transferred to the 
24th Ohio. The 1st lieutenant, Calvin E. 
Starr, from New Lisbon, was killed at the bat- 
tle of Perryville, Kentucky. 

Company C, 11th Regiment, Ohio. Vol. Inf., 
contained on its rolls 78 men from Salem, Col- 
umbiana County, and vicinity. It was nius- 
tered into the service in June, 1861, for three 
years. On July 7th it was ordered to the Kan- 
awha Valley, (West) Virginia. Arrived at 
Point Pleasant, July 11th, it became a part of 
Gen. J. D. Cox’s command. It spent the fall 
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and early winter in the vicinity of Gauley 
Bridge in raiding and scouting, participating 
in the engagements at Cotton Hill and Sewell 
Mountain. Late in July, 1862, Company © 
was ordered to Summerville, to reinforce a de- 
tachment of the Ninth Virginia, and remained 
there until August 18th, when the 11th was 
ordered to Washington, D. C., and on the 27th 
to Manassas Junction. In the retreat to Fair- 
fax Court House, the regiment acted as rear 
guard, distinguishing itself for “cool and de- 
termined bravery.” The regiment afterwards 
took part in the battles of Frederick, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Hoover’s Gap, Tulla- 
homa, Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Mis- 
sion Ridge, Ringgold, Buzzard’s Roost, Re- 
saca and several minor engagements, and on 
June 10, 1864, proceeded to Camp Dennison, 
Ohio, where it was mustered out June 21, 
1864, its term of service having expired. 
Later the veterans and recruits were consoli- 
dated into a battalion, which was retained in the 
service until June 11, 1865, when, the war 
having closed, it was mustered out. 

The 19th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
made up of recruits from no less than seven 
‘counties in the State, fully one-third of the 
regiment, however, being included in Compan- 
ies B, D, FE, H and I. 
recruited chiefly from Center, Perry, Fairfield, 
Washington, Hanover, Middleton and Unity 
townships, Columbiana County. The regiment 
was mustered in May, 1861, into the three 
months service and reorganized in September 
of the same year as a three years regiment. 
November 16th it moved to Cincinnati, and 
thence by steamer to Camp Jenkins, near 
Louisville, Kentucky, and thence, December 
6th, to Lebanon. From Lebanon it marched 
206 miles to Columbia. On this march a team- 
ster, Jacob Clunk, was run over by his team 
and instantly killed—the first death in the regi- 
ment. The regiment, reaching Columbia 
September 1oth, was brigaded with the 59th 
Ohio, Second and Ninth Kentucky Infantry 
and Haggard’s regiment of cavalry, consti- 
tuting the rrth Brigade, Gen. J. T. Boyle com- 
manding. While at Columbia the regiment 


These companies were 


the ladies of Canton. The regiment partici- 
pated in the battle of Pittsburg Landing, where 
Major Edwards was shot dead from his horse, 
and Privates O. T. Powell and Horace H. 
Bailey, of Company C, and Corporal W. E. 
Gibson, of Company H, were killed, and Lieu- 
tenant William A. Sutherland, of Company H, 
was severely wounded. The regiment subse- 
quently participated in the movement against 
Corinth. The regiment reached Perryville 
just after the battle at that place, but joined in 
the pursuit of the enemy, with whom it had a 
running skirmish, and captured a gun with its 
accoutrements. Subsequently the regiment 
did provost duty at Gallatin for two weeks, 
and then joining its division passed through 
Nashville, and went into camp on the Mur- 
freesboro turnpike. On December 26th, under 
Maj. Charles F. Manderson, the regiment 
marched with the army, in its advance on Mur- 
freesboro. At that place, under the personal 
lead of General Rosecrans, Beatty’s brigade 
charged the enemy, drove him about three- 
fourths of a mile and held the position until re- 
lieved by Col. M. B. Walker’s brigade. On 
January 2nd, the regiment crossed Stone River 
with the 14th and 23rd brigades, and received 
the charge of the Rebels under Breckenridge. 
It was forced to retreat but recrossed and par- 
ticipated in the battle of Stone River proper. 
The regiment entered the battle with 449 men, 
and lost in killed, wounded and missing, 2132, 
nearly one-half of its numbers. It participated 
in the battles of the 18th and 20th of Septem- 
ber, at Chickamauga, and suffered a loss, in’ 
killed, wounded and missing, of 100 men. The 
19th remained in Chattanooga during the siege, 
part in the charge on Orchard Knob, Novem- 
ber 23rd, and lost about 20 men killed and 
wounded. On the 25th it participated in the 
charge against the Rebel works on Mission 
Ridge, and, seizing the inspiration, climbed 
without orders the precipitous side of the 
mountain and aided in driving the Rebels from 
their works, losing one killed and 13 wounded. 
The regiment returned to Chattanooga, joined 
in the march to Knoxville, thence to Straw- 
berry Plains and Flat Creek, where, on Janu- 


received a beautiful silk flag as a present from | ary 1, 1864, 400 of the ryth re-enlisted as vet- 
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erans. The regiment then returned to Ohio, 
reaching Cleveland February 16th. The roth 
Regiment, Veteran Volunteers, went again to 
the front, reaching Knoxville March 24th. 
The regiment afterwards participated in the 
Atlanta campaign, losing, in killed, two com- 
missioned officers and 28 men; wounded, six 
commissioned officers and 96 men; missing, 13 
men. The regiment marched under General 
Thomas to participate in the battles against 
Hood; was in the reserve at Franklin, and the 
night after reached Nashville and participated 
in the battle of Nashville, following Hood’s de- 
feated army as far as the Tennessee. During 
the month of February, 1865, the 1gth was at 
Huntsville, Alabama, and then moved into 
Eastern Tennessee as far as the Virginia line, 
returning to Nashville April 25th. The roth 
was mustered out of service at San Antonio, 
Texas, October 21, 1865, reached Columbus, 
Ohio, November 22nd, and was paid off and 
discharged at Camp Chase November 25th. 

Company C, 24th Regiment, Ohio Vol. 
Inf., had in its ranks 37 men from Fairfield, 
Middleton, Center, Elkrun and Unity town- 
ships, Columbiana County. It was organized 
at Camp Chase, near Columbus, Ohio, in June, 
1861, and was composed of 10 companies, 
Company C being made up of men from Col- 
umbiana and Sandusky Counties. The regi- 
ment proceeded to Cheat Mountain, (West) 
Virginia, where it arrived August 14th, and 
there joined the 14th Indiana. The enemy, 
who were in large force 15 miles distant, on 
the 12th of September made a spirited attack, 
but after three hours’ fighting were defeated 
and fled. October 3, 1861, in an action at 
Greenbrier, (West) ‘Virginia, the 24th stood 
firm under a heavy fire of grape and shell, sus- 
taining a loss of two killed and three wounded. 
November 18th the regiment marched from 
Cheat Mountain, arriving at Louisville on the 
28th, where it was assigned to the roth Brigade, 
Fourth Division, Army of the Ohio. The 
regiment participated in the battle of the Pitts- 
burg Landing on the 6th and 7th, where it 
distinguished itself. It subsequently took 
pit in the fighting between the battles of Pitts- 
burg Landing and Corinth, and was among the 


first regiments to enter the latter place, later 
joining in the pursuit of the enemy in Northern 
Mississippi and Northern Alabama, encamp- 
ing in July at McMinnville, Tennessee. It left 
that place September 3rd and returned to 
Louisville, with Buell’s army during General 
Bragg’s invasion. In October, 1862, it was 
assigned to the Fourth Division, 21st Army 
Corps. After the battle of Perryville, the 24th, 
after aiding in the pursuit of the enemy into the 
mountains, marched to Nashville. In Decem- 
ber, 1862, although reduced to 13. officers 
and 340 men, it took part in the battle of Stone 
River. Here four commissioned officers were 
killed and four wounded, and ro privates killed’ 
and 69 wounded—10 mortally. The regiment 
was in the engagement at Woodbury, Tennes- 
see, January 24, 1863, and later that year 
moved with the army against Tullahoma. It 
subsequently participated in the battles of 
Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga and Mission 
Ridge. After the fight at Taylor’s Ridge, near 
Ringgold, the regiment was assigned to the 
Second Division, Fourth Army Corps, and was 
in the engagement near Dalton, where it lost 
in killed two, and wounded, eight, The regi- 
ment was mustered out at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 24, 1864. 

The 65th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
recruited from the State of Ohio at large, and 
was mustered in for three years in December, 
1861. It was engaged in 18 battles in Tennes- 
see and Georgia. It was mustered out Novem- 
ber 30, 1865. Columbiana County had 37 men 
in this regiment, 

The 67th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
formed by the consolidation of the 45th and 
67th, from October, 1861, to January, 1862. 
It was mustered in for three years. The regi- 
ment left Columbus for the field January 19, 
1862, going into Western Virginia under Gen- 
eral Landor. During the early months of 1862 
the regiment saw arduous service in Virginia. 
On the 29th of June it reinforced General Mc- 
Clellan on the James. At Harrison’s Landing 
it campaigned with the Army of the Potomac 
until the evacuation of the Peninsula, when it 
went to Suffolk, Virginia, with only 300 men 
for duty out of the 850, which composed the 
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regiment at its organization. It was trans- 
ferred to North Carolina, then to Hilton Head, 
shared in the Charleston expedition, took part 
in the attack on Fort Wagner, and afterward 
participated in an expedition into Florida. 
The regiment re-enlisted and returned to Ohio 
in February, 1864, on furlough. Returning 
to the field it reached Bermuda Hundred, un- 
der General Butler, on May 6, 1864. From 
that date until the mustering out of the regi- 
ment, the 67th participated in many engage- 
ments, 18 in Virginia and, South Carolina be- 
ing its record from beginning to end of its 
service. On the 1st of September, 1865, the 
62nd Ohio was consolidated with the 67th, the 
latter regiment retaining its organization. The 
regiment was mustered out December 12, 1865, 
having been in the service a total of four years 
lacking six days. Twelve men from Salem 
were members of the 67th Regiment. 

The 76th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
organized at Camp Sherman, Ohio, February 
3, 1862, for three years. It proceeded via 
Paducah, Kentucky, to Fort Donelson, and was 
in the engagement at that place. March 6th it 
moved to the Tennessee River, thence up the 
river to Crump’s Landing, and on the 31st pro- 
ceeded to Adamsville and took position in Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s division in the right wing 
of the army of General Grant. It made witia 
the division a forced march to Pittsburg Land- 
ing April 6th and in the ensuing battle was coa- 
tinually under fire. It participated in a success- 
ful charge against the Rebels near Corinth in 
the latter part of April, and afterward was a 
part of the reserve in the advance on that place; 
and after its evacuation moved to Memphis, 
arriving there June 17th. On the 24th of 
July the regiment marched to near Helena, 
Arkansas, where it went into camp. Upon the 
reorganization of the Army of the Southwest 
the 76th’ was assigned to the Second Brigade, 
Third Division, commanded by General P. J. 
Osterhaus. It was a part of the expedition to 
Milliken’s Bend, which captured the camp and 
garrison equippage of the 31st Louisiana. 
detachment, comprising a part of the 76th, 
afterward proceeded up the Yazoo, surprised 


a 


Haines’ Bluff and captured four siege guns, 


A 


two field-pieces and a large quantity of fixed 
ammunition. The regiment returned to Hel- 
ena, spent one week in October in St. Gene- 
vieve, Missouri, and then moved to Pilot Knob, 
remaining there for rest and reorganization 
until November 12th, when it returned to St. 
Genevieve and embarked for Camp _ Steele, 
Mississippi, January 10, 1863. The regiment 
with the division of General Steele, landed at 
Arkansas Post and the same night marched six 
miles through mud and water and by two 
o’clock the next morning the troops occupied a 
position in front of the enemy. Shortly after 
daylight they moved upon the enemy’s works, 
and about one o’clock the 76th charged within 
roo yards of the rifle-pits, halted, opened fire 
and held the position for three hours, when the 
enemy surrendered. The regiment participatecl 
in the rout of the Rebels under, Colonel Fer- 
guson at Deer Creek, April 7th. Afterward, 
with the 15th Army Corps, it moved to 
Young’s Point, Milliken’s Bend and Haril 
Times Landing, reaching Grand Gulf May 6th. 
It was in the engagement at Fourteen-Mile 
Creek, and at Jackson charged the works on the 
enemy’s left, which were soon afterward evac- 
uated. The regiment with the 15th Army 
Corps marched for Vicksburg on May 16th 
and on the 18th took position 600 yards from 
the main lines of the enemy. The batteries of 
the enemy in front of the 76th were silenced. 
and none of its guns could be manned except 
those of the water batteries. After the sur- 
render of Vicksburg, the regiment marched in 
pursuit of Johnston, arriving at Jackson July 
1oth, and later in the month went into camp at 
Big Black Ridge. During October and No- 
vember the regiment operated in Northern Ala- 
bama and Tennessee: joined General Hooker 
in the assault on Lookout Mountain, was en- 
gaged at Mission Ridge, and on November 
27th charged on Taylor's Ridge where it suf- 
fered severely. In one company of 28 men, 
eight were .killed and eight wounded, and 
seven men were shot down white carrying the 
regimental colors. January 1, 1864, the 76th 
went into winter quarters at Paint Rock, Ala- 
bama. Before spring arrived the regimert 
was furloughed home, two-thirds having re- 
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enlisted as veterans. The regiment: was orig- 
inally 962 strong, and had been reduced to 
less than 300. Returning to the camp at Paint 
Rock, the regiment proceeded to Chattanooga 
May 6th, moved through Snake Creek Gap on 
the oth, the evening of the 14th charged the 
enemy near Resaca, and participated in the re- 
pulse of Hardee’s corps on the 28th. In June 
the regiment moved to New Hope Church, 
thence to Acworth and Kenesaw Mountain, 
Rossville and Decatur, arriving within four 
miles of Atlanta July 2oth. Thereafter it was 
in constant action through Georgia and the 
Carolinas, reaching Washington May 23, 1865, 
where it shared in the Grand Review, then pro- 
ceeded td Louisville, Kentucky, where it was 
mustered out, thence to Columbus, Ohio, where 
it was discharged July 24, 1865. This regi- 
ment participated in 24 battles; moved 9,625 
miles on foot, by rail and by water; and passed 
through the rebellious States of Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia; 240 men 
were wounded in battle ; 351 died on the field or 
in the hospitals; and 222 thereafter carried 
scars as evidence of their struggles with the 
enemy. Conrpany F, 110 men of this regiment, 
went from Center, Yellow Creek, Elkrun, Mid- 
dleton, St. Clair, Liverpool, Franklin, Madison, 
Wayne and Knox townships, Columbiana 
County. p 
Company I, 78th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf. 
contained 72 men from Columbiana County, 
chiefly from the central and southern townships. 
The regiment was organized in January, 1862, 
to serve for three years. The Colum- 
biana County company (I) was recruited 
in December, 1861, and organized Janu- 


ary Ii, 1862, at Zanesville, Ohio, under 
the command of M. D. Leggett. The 
Company left the State and arrived at 


Fort Donelson February 15, 1862, while the 


battle at that place was in progress. From 
Paducah, Kentucky, the regiment marched 
nearly all the way to Grand Gulf, Mississipp1, 
passing circuitously through Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina and Virginia. It took an 


active part in all the principal battles in the 
West under Grant, and afterward under Sher- 
man, beginning with Shiloh and Corinth, and 
continuing in the campaign following. It com- 
menced the winter campaign under General 
Grant in the interior of Mississippi. It crossed 
the Mississippi River below Grand Gulf, and 
fought at Fort Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, 
Champion Hills, Black River and in the 42 
days’ siege of Vicksburg. After the surrender 
of Vicksburg, it campaigned under Sherman to 
Clinton, Jackson and Monroe, Louisiana. Feb- 
ruary I, 1864, it commenced a long and disas- 
trous campaign through Central Mississippi to 
its eastern boundary. March 20, 1864, the 
regiment started from Vicksburg for home on 
veteran furlough, having re-enlisted January 5, 
1864. May 7th it left Columbus, Ohio, for 
Georgia, reaching that State in time to take 
part in the Atlanta campaign. After three 
weeks’ rest, the regiment participated in the 
campaign in Northern Alabama in pursuit of 
Hood. It returned to Atlanta, and November 
13, 1864, entered on that great campaign with 


‘Sherman, through Georgia to Savannah, a 


march of 37 days; thence to Beaufort. South 
Carolina, Columbia, Washington, D. C., and 
Louisville, Kentucky. The distance traveled 
in this campaign was more than 4,000 miles on 
foot, 3,000 by rail, and 2,600 by water, making 
a total of 9,600 miles. The regiment was en- 
gaged in the following battles: Fort Donel- 
son, Shiloh, siege of Corinth, Matamoras, 
Thompson's Hill, siege of Vicksburg, Fort 
Beauregard, Bocahita, Meridian raid, Big 
Shanty, Bushy Mountain, Kenesaw, Nickajack, 
siege of Atlanta, battles at Atlanta, July 21, 22, 
and 28th, Jonesboro, Lovejoy, Milledgeville, 
Savannah, Pocotaligo, Charleston, Columbia 
and Bentonville—34 in all—and many minor 
fights and skirmishes. During the service the 
regiment lost 120 killed in battle, 300 wounded, 
70 missing, 295 discharged for disability, 31 
transferred to the Invalid Corps—a total of 
816. Company I's losses during the same pe- 
riod were five killed, 10 wounded, 10 died from 
disease, 30 discharged for disability and seven 
transferred to the Invalid Corps. The original 
members of the 78th Ohio (except veterans) 
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were mustered out January 12, 1865, on expit- 
ation of term of service, and the organization, 
composed of veterans and recruits, was mus- 
tered out July 11, 1865. 

In the 86th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., there 
were 31 men from Columbiana County. The 
regiment was organized at Camp Chase, June 
11, 1862. On the 16th it left for Clarksburg, 
(West) Virginia. It was stationed at that point 


for the purpose of guarding the railroad and. 


protecting Grafton, that town being a base of 
supplies. July 27, Companies A, C, H and I 
were ordered to Parkersburg, (West) Virginia, 
where they did provost duty. August 21st, 
this detachment was ordered to Clarksburg 
where its members remained until Septembér 
17th, when they were ordered to Camp Dela- 
ware, Ohio. September 25, 1862, the regiment 
was mustered out at the last named place. 

Company F, 87th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., 
was recruited from various parts of Columbiana 
County, there being in its ranks 69 men from 
the county. It was a three months organization 
and was recruited from almost every county in 
the State, and was ready for service in June, 
1862. June 12th, while in rendezvous at Col- 
umbus, it received orders to repair to Baltimore 
and report to Major General Wool, command- 
ing officer at that post. Arriving in Baltimore 
on the 15th of June, it was assigned to a camp 
north of and near the city, where for some 
weeks Col. H. B. Banning, its commander, 
drilled and disciplined the men. In the latter 
part of July it received orders to report to 
Colonel Miles, at Harper’s Ferry. On its ar- 
rival at that place, it was stationed on Bolivar 
Heights. It remained there until the siege of 
Harper’s Ferry by Jackson, and although its 
term was ended, was included in the surrender 
of the Federal forces on that occasion. When 
the circumstances of the case were made known, 
the men were released from their paroles, and 
the regiment sent home from Annapolis and 
mustered out at Camp Chase, September 20, 
1862. 


THE 1lO4TH REGIMENT. 


The following sketch of the 104th Regi- 
ment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was prepared by the late 


A. R. Martin, who for many years after the 
close of the Civil War taught school in New 
Lisbon : 

This regiment was recruited almost exclu- 
sively from Stark, Columbiana, Summit and 
Portage counties. Four companies were com- 
posed of Columbiana County men, viz.: Com- 
pany G, known as the Salem company; Com- 
pany F, known as the Wellsville company; 
Company C, known as the East Palestine com- 
pany, and Company K, known as the New Lis- 
bon company. These companies were recruited 
in August, 1862, and organized at Camp Mas- 
sillon as a part of the 104th Regiment, and mus- 
tered into the service with it on the 30th day of 
August, 1862, py Capt. J. R. Paxton, of the 
15th U, S. Infantry. About the rst of Septem- 
ber, the regiment was hurried to Cincinnati, 
then besieged by Gen. Kirby Smith. On the 
t1th of September the advanced pickets of the 
Rebel forces were met by the ro4th, and skirm- 
ished with all day, the regiment having one man 
killed and five wounded. This was the first 
and only blood spilled in defense of Cincinnati. 
Alexander Lowrie, of Company G, was 
wounded in the leg and it-was found necessary 
to amputate the limb above the knee. Soon 
after the skirmish, the Rebel army retreated 
toward Lexington, and the regiment marched 
in pursuit. This, being its first march, was 
very severe on the men. The roads were dusty, 
the springs dried up, and the men, all undiscip- 
lined and unused to exposure suffered intensely, 
and many cases of sickness resulted from this 
march, many deaths following. The regiment 
reached Lexington at daylight on October 1 5th, 
a few hours after the rear guard of the Rebel 
army had evacuated the place. The regiment 
remained in Lexington until December 6th. 
While here the drill and discipline of the 
regiment were attended to with such success 
as to carry off the palm in a review of the 
forces at that place, the commanding officer 
deciding that the 104th Ohio had attained 
the highest state of discipline of 
regiment in his command. On the morn- 
ing of December 6th the regiment struck 
tents and took up the line of march and that day 
brought it to the Kentucky River, at Clay’s 
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Ferry. The next day it reached Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

The brigade consisted of the 1ooth, 44th 
and 104th, and the 19th Ohio Battery, under 
command of Col. S. A. Gilbert, of the 44th 
Ohio. At Richmond the command built for- 
midable works. The regiment remained here 
until the 27th of December, when the line of 
march was again resumed, and, on the evening 
of the 28th, Danville, Kentucky, was reached. 
John Morgan’s guerrilla forces were at this time 
operating in the vicinity of Danville, and this 
movement was for the purpose of intercepting 
him. Beyond slight skirmishing, nothing im- 
portant occurred here. From Danville the regi- 
ment went to Frankfort, and there remained, 
performing provost duty, until February 21, 
1863. While in camp at this place the 44th 
Ohio was mounted. On the evening of the 21st 
the regiment set out for Danville. This march 
was made very hard and disagreeable by a fur- 
ious snow-storm, through which with difficulty 
it made its way, reaching, late at night, the 
Kentucky Military Institute, in which it quar- 
-tered for the night. The next day’s march 
brought it late at night to Harrodsburg. The 
next morning the regiment went to Danville, 
expecting to engage Morgan’s Rebel cavalry, 
but no enemy was found. The regiment con- 
tinued in this part of Kentucky, watching and 
checkmating the movements of the Rebel forces 
under Morgan, Pegram and Cluke, until the 
following summer, when it joined General 
Burnside’s army in Eastern Tennessee, arriv- 
ing at Knoxville, September 4, 1863, and being 
the first Federal infantry in the place. The 
duties performed by the 104th while in Ken- 


tucky were arduous and harassing, it being ob- - 


liged to march and countermarch continually, 
up and down, and through almost the entire 
section of country. Owing to the exposure and 
fatigue of hard and forced marches, many fell 
out of the ranks and-died from diseases con- 
tracted during these marches. Up to this time 
Company C had lost 10 of its number and Com- 
pany K, seven, by death. The other companies 
lost proportionately. During the retreat of the 
Federal forces under Gen. S. P. Carter, from 
Danville to Lexington, in March, 1863,’ the 


regiment lost 25 men captured by the enemy, 
all of whom were parolled within a few days. 

The most important places occupied by the 
regiment during its memorable Kentucky cam- 
paign were Lexington, Richmond, Danville, 
Frankfort, Lancaster, Crab Orchard, Mount 
Vernon, Somerset and Stanford. Before leav- 
ing Kentucky, the regiment was placed in the 
First Brigade, Third Division, 23rd Army 
Corps, under General Hartsuff. 

After a brief rest at Knoxville the regiment, 
with its brigade, was ordered to Cumberland 
Gap. The Gap was reached on the 7th day of 
November. This march was made with such 
rapidity as to merit and receive from, President 
Lincoln a highly complimentary telegram, sent 
to General Burnside. Immediately upon its ar- 
rival at the Gap a demand was made for sur- 
render by General Burnside, which was refused. 
The Federal troops then made preparations to 
carry the stronghold at the point of the bayonet ; 
but before the movement was made the Con- 
federate leader, General Frazier, changed his 
mind and surrendered his entire command. The 
104th was the first regiment to enter the works, 
and it received the surrender of the Confederate 
forces and its stores. The Rebel command con- 
sisted of aboutt 3,000 men and 14 guns. The 
surrender was made November 9, 1863. After 
this, the regiment accompanied General Burn- 
side on an expedition to Carter’s Station, on 
the East. Tennessee & Virginia Railroad, and 
on returning to Knoxville it did provost duty 
for some weeks. It took part in the defense of 
Knoxville when besieged for 22 days by Gen- 
eral Longstreet. During the siege the regiment 
lost several men killed and wounded. The ex- 
posure and privations of the men during this 
siege were great. The rations were limited 
and of inferior quality. The weather was 
cold and disagreeable and the men were without 
tents. As a fesult many sickened and died. 


The 104th left many of its representatives in 


the Knoxville cemetery. 

The regiment, with the Federal forces, 
joined in the pursuit of Longstreet, following 
him as far as Blain’s Cross-Roads, and partici- 
pated in the various skirmishes of that pursuit. 
The regiment wintered in this inhospitable re- 
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gion, and there was much suffering for want of 
sufficient rations and clothing. Yet, amid all 
their sufferings, these brave men declared their 
willingness to enter on another three years 
service; but their enlistment not expiring with- 
in the time specified, they were not permitted to 
“veteranize.” Early in April; 1864, the regi- 
ment was ordered to Cleveland, Tennessee 
(where troops were assembling preparatory to 
the Atlanta campaign), and participated in all 


the campaigns and general engagements, be- 


ing under fire for 120 days. It was engaged in 
the battle of Resaca, May 14th and 15th, and 
on the 6th of August in the desperate assault at 
Utoy Creek, in which the loss of the regiment 
was 26 officers and men in killed and wounded. 
After sharing in the successes that compelled 
the evacuation of Atlanta, September 1 and 2, 
1864, it went into camp at Decatur, Georgia, 
and there remained until October 4th, when it 
left Decatur and crossed the Chattahoochie 
River, 15 miles from Decatur. After march- 
ing about 400 miles in Northern Georgia and 
Alabama, passing through Marietta, Acworth, 
Allatoona, Cassville, Kingston, Rome, Calhoun, 
Resaca and Snake Creek Gap into Gaylorsville, 
it finally reached Cedar Bluff, Alabama. On 
October 28th it crossed the Coosa River and, 
taking the cars at Dalton, Georgia, it passed 
through Nashville to Pulaski, Tennessee. At 
Nashville the regiment cast its vote in favor of 
“veteranizing Abraham Lincoln.” On No- 
vember 8th it took the cars and went to Spring 
Hill, Tennessee. On November 13th it marched 


to Columbia, and thence to Pulaski. From 
Pulaski it fell back to Columbia. The regi- 


ment was engaged in sharp fighting and skir- 
mishing here from November 25th to 2oth, 
losing several men killed and wounded. On the 
night of November 29th it moved toward 
Franklin, making a severe march of 25 miles 
and reaching that place the next morning at 
daylight. At Franklin the regiment with its 
brigade built breastworks. The fight at Frank- 
lin began November 30th, at 5 in the afternoon 
and lasted until 10 at night. This was the most 
severe engagement in which the regiment had 
ever participated, aud it lost 60 men in killed 
and wounded. Capt. William F. Kemble of 


| Company C. and Captain Bard of Company I 


were killed in the battle. The men went into 
the engagement with the avowed intention of 
avenging their comrades at Utoy Creek, and 
used “Utoy” as their battle cry. The Confed- 
erate general, Adams, was killed in front of 
the 104th, the General and his horse both rolling 
over in front of the regiment. Captain Kemble 
who lost his life in this battle, fought desper- 


‘ately, throwing hatchets and axes into the seeth- 


ing mass of Rebels in his front, until he fell 
pierced in the breast by a bullet. Lieut. S. S. 
Cope, of Wellsville, of Company F, was se- 
verely wounded through the arm, but wrapped — 
a handkerchief about the wounded limb and 
bravely stood his ground until the close of the 
battle. After the battle the regiment, with the 
Federal forces, marched to Nashville, which 
was reached December Ist. The regiment oc- 
cupied an important position on the main line 
in front of Nashville. Here the men were 
again confronted by intensely cold and dis- 
agreeable weather, and in consequence suffered 
severely. On December 15th the regiment lost 
three men, wounded in a skirmish. On the 16th 
it was engaged with its brigade in a charge, 
capturing the works of the enemy, with eight 
pieces of artillery and a number of prisoners, 
not losing aman. Resting in the enemy’s works ~ 
that night, thé regiment moved: next morning 
in pursuit of the enemy; made a short halt at 
Columbia, and reached Clifton, Tennessee, Jan- 
uary 6, 1865. It remained in camp at this point 
until January 16, when it embatked on the 
steamer “Swallow,” and landing at Cincinnati, 
took the cars January 22nd for Washington 
City. From Washington it was carried by the 
steamer “Star of the South” to Fort Fisher, 
where it landed February 9, 1865. It took an 
active part in the operations which compelled 
the evacuation of Fort Anderson, February 18, 


1865. In the skirmishing at.Fort Anderson, 
the regiment lost one killed and_ several 
wounded. 


The regiment was engaged in the 
assault upon the Rebel' works at Old Town, 
February 20, 1865, which involved the capture 
of Wilmington, February 22nd. The loss of 
the regiment in the charge upon the enemy at 
Oid Town was two killed and 20 wounded. On 
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the 22nd of February the regiment, with its 
brigade, enteretl the city of Wilmington. On 
the capture of Wilmington, the colonel of the 
104th Regiment was appointed to command the 
post, the lieutenant-colonel was appointed pro- 
vost marshal of the city, and the regiment was 


assigned to duty as provost guard, and so con-. 


tinued to serve until the 23rd Army Corps 
marched toward Goldsboro. The regiment then 
marched to Kingston to the support of General 
Cox, who was threatened by overpowering 
numbers. On March 2oth the regiment left 
Kingston, arriving at Goldsboro the next day. 
It remained here until April 11th, when it 
started for Raleigh, North Carolina, arriving 
at the latter place April 15th. A grand review 
of the troops was had at Raleigh, and the regi- 
ment received some high compliments from 
General Sherman and others for its efficiency of 
drill and the soldierly bearing of its men. On 
May 1, 1865, the regiment was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Greensboro, North Carolina, to ‘receive 
and guard property turned over by the army of 
Gen. Joe Johnston, and remained there. until 
June 17, 1865, when it was mustered out of the 
service and ordered to report at Camp Taylor, 
near Cleveland, Ohio, for. final pay and dis- 
charge. It arrived at Cleveland June 24th, and 
was paid off and discharged June 27th. Com- 
panies C F, G and K were with the regiment 
in all its marches and participated in all its bat- 
tles and skirmishes from Fort Mitchell to Old 
Town Creek. They all made a noble record in 
the service, and their losses by death from cas- 
ualty and disease were: Company C, 21; Com- 
pany F, 22; Company G, 15; and Company 
Kee l2; 


HISTORY OF THE II5TH REGIMENT. 


The 115th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
organized and mustered into the United States 
service at Camp Massillon, Ohio, in August, 
1862. Four of its companies'were recruited in 
Columbiana County, viz: Company A, from 
East Liverpool and: Liverpool township; Com- 
pany D, from Bayard and West township; 
Company H, from Columbiana and Fairfield 
township, and Company K, from Hanover and 


Franklin townships, while Company F had in 
its ranks 10 men from Salineville and Wash- 
ington ‘township, its captain being from Han- 
over township. The regiment reported to Ma- 
jor General Wright at Cincinnati, October 4, 
1862. The regiment was here divided, five 
companies, under Col. J. A. Lucy, being ordered 
to report to the post commandant at Cincinnati 
for provost duty, and the other five companies, 
under Lieut.-Col. T. C. Boone, to report for 
guard duty at Camp Chase, Columbus. In No- 
vember the battalion at Columbus was ordered 
to Maysville, Kentucky, under command of 
Colonel Lucy, Lieutenant-Colonel Boone taking 
charge of the battalion at Cincinnati. The lat- 
ter did provost duty at Cincinnati for more 
than a year. During this period Colonel Boone 
was harassed by interference from the civil 
authorities regarding soldiers and others in his 
charge. The latter consisted of prisoners, mili- 
tary and political, and of convalescent soldiers, 
deserters, etc., whom it was the commanding 
officer’s duty to forward to their respective 
regiments. It was about this time that General 
Burnside issued General Orders Nos, 38 and 


113, the latter requiring all writs of habeas 


corpus issued by State authority to be disre- 
spected. The orders resulted in bringing the 
civil and military authorities into conflict; and 
for ‘carrying out the orders—refusing to de- 
liver up certain deserters on a writ of habeas 
corpus—a warrant for the arrest of Colonel 
Boone was issued by Judge Paddock in the 
Probate Court. But the warrant could not be 
served because of the guard which constantly 
surrounded his person. | 

In July, 1863, Colonel Boone called out his 
battalion for five or six days, on the Harrison 
pike, to render assistance to the cavalry in pur- 
suit of the Confederate General, John Morgan, 
then on his raid through Ohio. In December, 
1862, the battalion at Maysville was ordered to 
Covington, Kentucky, for guard and patrol 
duty. Company H was mounted and did good 
service in the country about Covington, looking 
after bushwhackers and guerrillas. In October, 
1863, the regiment was ordered to report to 
General Rosecrans at Chattanooga. Reaching 
Murfreesboro, it was ordered to report for duty 
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to the commandant of that post. Part of the 
regitnent was at once mounted and sent out 
after the Rebel guerrillas then infesting the 
country between Nashville and Tullahoma. In 
1864 that part of the regiment not mounted 
was stationed on the line of the Nashville & 
Chattanooga Railroad, in block-houses, to pre- 
vent the guerrillas from tearing up the road, 
In August, 1864, Blockhouse No. 4 was cap- 
tured by the Confederates under General 
Wheeler. 
the same time, but the Rebels were repulsed 
after sustaining a loss of three men killed and 
seven wounded. Wheeler attacked the Federal 
lines on the railroad between Nashville and the 
Duck River, and at Lavergne, Tennessee. At 
Lavergne the 115th had 100 men in a small 
fort, in which were mounted one 6-pounder 
and one 12-pounder. The Rebel cavalry out- 
numbered the Union forces three to one, and 
on the evening of August 31st made three fur- 
ious charges, but were each time repulsed with 
serious loss. The firmness and bravery of the 
regiment saved the line of railroad and much 
property at the fort. Shortly afterward Com- 
pany K (mounted) surprised and captured a 
squad of guerrillas, and lost Sergeant Richmond 
killed and three men wounded. 

During Hood’s advance on Nashville in 
December, 1864, Block-houses Nos. I, 3, and 4 
were assaulted by a large force of Rebels under 
Forrest, and their garrisons, consisting of parts 
of Companies C, F and G, captured. The 
garrisons of Block-houses Nos. 5 and 6 were, 
by order of General Thomas, withdrawn to 
Murfreesboro. Blockhouse No. 7 was assault- 
ed and surrounded by the Rebels, and for 15 
days the garrison was invested. The garrison 
of Block-house No. 2 was assaulted December 
19th by the enemy with three pieces of rifled 
artillery, and a continuous fire kept up from 9 
o’clock in the morning until dark. Two of the 
garrison were killed and three wounded. Under 
cover of the night the garrison withdrew and 
marched to Nashville. 

December 7, 1864, the Confederate General 
Buford, made a vigorous charge on Murfrees- 
boro, but was driven back with heavy loss. Gen- 
eral Rousseau ordered Colonel Boone to take 


Block-house No. 5 was attacked at | 


command of the Third Michigan with his own 
regiment, and “repulse and drive the Rebels 
out of town,” which was obeyed. On the t1oth 
of December, General Hood overpowered the 
Federal forces at Lavergne by largely superior 
numbers, and caused Block-houses Nos. I, 3 
and 4 to surrender, with a battalion of the 115th 
Regiment numbering 140 men. Most of these 
were on their way to Columbus, under parole, 
on board the ill-fated ‘Sultana,’ when it ex- 
ploded on the Mississippi River, near Memphis, 
April 27, 1865. ‘Eighty men, belonging to 
Companies B, C, F and G, besides Captains 
D, N. Lowry and John Eadie and Lieut. J. C. 
Ely, lost their lives. 

The regiment performed garrison duty at 
Murfreesboro and guard duty on the line of 
the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad from 
Nashville to Tullahoma, until June 23, 1865, 
when it was mustered out of service. It re- 
ceived its final pay and discharge at Cleveland 
July 7, 1865. The regiment, during the latter 
part of its service, was: under General Rous-. 
seau, division commander. When organized, 
the regiment numbered 985 men, and it subse- 
quently received 300 recruits. At muster out 
it numbered, all told, 630 officers and men. 


OHIO NATIONAL GUARD RENDERS' SERVICE. 


The 143rd Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
organized at Camp Chase, Ohio, May 13, 1864, 
to serve for 100 days. It was composed ot 
the 78th Battalion, O. N. G., of Columbiana 
County, and a part of the 69th Battalion, O. N. 
G., of Coshocton County. On the 15th of May 
the regiment left Camp Chase for Washington 
City, and was given garrison duty in Forts 
Slemmer, Totten, Slocum and Stevens, north 
of the Potomac. June 8th the regiment em- 
barked for White House, Virginia, but without 
debarking it was ordered to Bermuda Hundred. 
It was assigned to the roth Army Corps, and 
was placed in the entrenchments at City Point, 
where it remained until ordered to Fort Poca- 
hontas, where it was relieved from duty, Au- 
gust 29th, and proceeded to Camp Chase, 
where it was mustered out September 13, 1864, 
on expiration of term of service. Company A 
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was from Washington township, B from Mad- 
ison, C from Hanover, D from Perry, F from 
Fairfield, and I from Liverpool township, Col- 
umbiana County. These six companies furn- 
ished 529 men. 


IN THE LAST YEAR’S SERVICE. 


On September 21, 1864, the 176th Regi- 
ment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was organized at Camp 
Chase, to serve for one year or during the war. 
It was immediately ordered to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and assigned to the Second Brigade, 
Fourth Division, 2oth Army Corps. Soon 
after its arrival it was detailed to perform pro- 
vost guard duty at Nashville, and during the 
siege and battle of Nashville it was in the 
works, but, with the exception of a few com- 
panies under Major Cummings, the regiment 
was not actively engaged. Quite a number of 
the men were veteran soldiers. The regiment 
was mustered out of service at Tod Barracks, 
Columbus, June 18, 1865. Company D, com- 
manded by Capt. John A. Myers, of New 


Lisbon, was largely made up of Columbiana 


County men. 

The 178th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
organized at Camp Chase September 26, 1864, 
and mustered in for one year. 
ordered to report to Maj.-Gen. George H. 
Thomas at Nashville. The regiment remained 
in Nashville two weeks performing guard duty 
when it was sent to Tullahoma, where it com- 
posed part of the post command. It was soon 
ordered to Murfreesboro, and was there during 
the seige of that city by Hood’s Confederate 
forces, which lasted 18 days. In December, 
1864, the 178th was ordered to North Carolina. 
It landed at Morehead City, North Carolina, 
with the 23rd Army Corps, and a few days 
later took part in a skirmish with the enemy at 
Wise’s Fork. After the surrender of John- 
ston’s army, the regiment was ordered to Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, where it performed gar- 
rison duty until mustered out June 29, 1865. 
This regiment contained 31 men from Colum- 
biana Covnty. 

The 179th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was 
organized at Camp Chase in September, 1864, 


It was at once’ 


and mustered in for one year September 27th. 
It was ordered to Nashville, where it was as- 
signed to guard and provost duty. Picket and 
guard duty was always irksome to the soldiers, 
who would have greatly preferred to be at the 
front or on’ the “firing line,” in modern war 
parlance. But there had to be troops to per- 
form these routine duties, and the boys of the 
176th and 179th, which had been brigaded to- 
gether, submitted as gracefully as possible. 
However 50 men were detailed from the 176th. 
and 179th, after the battle of Nashville in De- 
cember, 1864, and assigned to the First U. S. 
Engineers, to assist the latter organization in 
building block-houses along the Nashville & 
Chattanooga and other Southern railroads used 
by the Federal forces in transporting troops. 
and supplies. The 179th was in the reserve 
at the time of the battle in Nashville, but not 
actively engaged. The regiment was mustered 
out at Nashville June 17th, and paid off and 
discharged at Columbus June 21, 1865. A 
squad of Columbiana County boys, numbering 
about 18, under Lieut. George R. Gyger (who 
in later years was Adjutant General of Ohio), 
composed a part of Company G, 179th Regi- 
ment. 

Companies A and I, of the 191st Regiment,. 
Ohio Vol. Inf., each contained a number of 
men from Columbiana County. The regiment 
was organized at Columbus in January and 
February, 1865, to serve one year. It left Co- 
lumbus immediately after organization, under 
orders to proceed to Winchester, Virginia, and 
report to General Hancock. At Harper’s Ferry 
the regiment was halted by command of Gen- 
eral Hancock, and ordered to report to Gen. 
John R. Brooke, and assigned to the Second 
Brigade, Second Division, Army of the Shen- 
andoah. Its only service was garrison duty in 
the valley, marching as far south as Winches- 
ter, where it remained until August 27, 1865, 
when it was mustered out ot the service. 


OTHER BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE. 


The Third Ohio Independent Battery was 
mustered into service in the spring of 1861. 
It was early attached to Gen. J. D. Cox's divis- 
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ion, operating in West Virginia. Going imto 
the service with a single gun, it soon addéd a 
captured gun. In February, 1862, the battery 
was recruited up to six guns and 161 men. It 
took part in the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
the siege of Corinth and the battle of Iuka 
under Rosecrans. In the fall of 1862 the bat- 
tery moved with Grant’s column on the Talla- 
hatchie, toward Jackson, and in the return to 
Memphis. In this campaign the men of the 
battery suffered from want of rations, and were 
compelled to subsist for days at a time on 
parched corn and hominy. The battery, now 
a part of Logan’s division, moved with Grant's 
army to the rear of Vicksburg. It took part 
in the battles of Raymond, Jackson and Cham- 
pion Hills, and was in position in the rear of 
Vicksburg for 42 days. It went with Sherman 
to Meridian, and had a heavy artillery fight at 
Clinton, Mississippi. On July 22nd, at Leg- 
gett’s Bald Knob, it was engaged from 11 
o'clock a. m. until sundown. They drove the 
Rebels from Jonesboro, pursuing them to Love- 
joy’s Station. The battery followed Hood up 
to Nashville and aided in its defense. From 
Nashville it was transferred to Fort Donelson. 
It was mustered out at Cleveland August 1, 
1865. Fifty-two members of this battery were 
from Columbiana County. 

The Second Regiment, Ohio Vol. Cav.— 
the first regiment of cavalry to be raised in 
Northern Ohio—was organized under the su- 
pervision of Hon. B. F. Wade and Hon. John 
Hutchins, and was mustered in October 10, 
1861. The regiment had a remarkable career, 
making a splendid record. Twenty-one men 
from Salem were members of this regiment. 
It was equipped in Cleveland and transported 
to Camp Dennison for drill. Early in January, 
1862, the Second was ordered to report to Gen- 
eral Hunter at Platte City, Missouri, and for 
three weeks scouted the Missouri border. On 
February 18th, Doubleday’s brigade, of which 
the Second was a part, was ordered to Fort 
Scott, Kansas. On February 22nd.a scouting 
party of 120 men of the Second was attacked 
in the streets of Independence, Missouri, by an 
equal force under command of Quantrell. In 
this, the Second’s first fight, the enemy was 


routed in 15 minutes time. Quantrell’s loss 
was five killed, four wounded and five capt- 
ured. The Second lost one killed and three 
wounded. Early in April one battalion of the 
Second marched to Carthage, Missouri, where 
it broke up a guerrilla haunt and then returned 
to Fort Scott. In June the regiment moved 
southward, the horses being obliged to sub- 
sist on grass alone. In July the Second formed 
a part of a force which moved upon Fort Gib- 
son, capturing it, and in August returned to 
Fort Scott. In the early fall of this year 150 
men and two officers were detailed from the 
Second to temporarily man a light battery of 
artillery, a transfer which was later made per- 
manent. Early in September the mounted por- 
tion of the regiment, with the battery men- 
tioned, moved with the army of General Blunt 
into Missouri and Arkansas, sharing in the 
campaign which ended in the victory of Prairie 
Grove, Arkansas, December 3, 1862. In this 
campaign the Second fought at Carthage, 
Newtonia, Cow Hill, Wolf Creek, White River 
and Prairie Grove. In November the Second 
was transferred to the East, and the dis- 
mounted portion moved to Camp Chase, where 
its members were re-equipped for the field. In 
February, 1863, the original 12 companies of 
the Second were consolidated into eight, and a 
battalion of four companies, raised for the 
Eighth Regiment, Ohio Vol. Cav., was added 
to the Second. In the early part of June four 
companies of the Second formed a force under 
General Saunders. They moved into Eastern 
Tennessee, attacked Knoxville and destroyed 
a large amount of supplies and several railroad 
bridges. 

Kanitz’s brigade, of which the Second was 
a part, joined in the pursuit of John Morgan. 
and followed that troublesome raider 1,200 
miles through three States, finally sharing in 
the capture of the larger part of the Rebel 
force at Buffington Island. After this the reg- 
iment reassembled at Cincinnati, where almost 
the entire command was furloughnea by Gen- 
eral Burnside as a reward tor its gallantry ana 
efficient service. 

The Second reassembled at Stanford, Ken- 
tucky, and in August moved to Eastern [en- 


nessee. It was brigaded with the Second East 
Tennessee, Ninth Michigan and Seventh Ohio 
Cavalry. After a forced march to Cumberland 
Gap, the Second fought in the battle of Blue 
Springs. The force pushed cn up the valley, 
defeating the Rebels at Blountsford and Bris- 
tol. The Second engaged Wheeler’s cavalry 
at Cumberland Gap, and during the siege at 
Knoxville operated on the enemy’s flank, after 
the siege joining in the pursuit. On December 


2nd it fought Longstreet’s cavalry at Morris- 


town, on the 4th formed the advance of a brig- 
ade which attacked and fought 18 regimenis 
for two hours at Russellville, and on the 6th 
was in the front five hours, in the battle of Bean 
Station. For the five days following it was 
almost constantly under fire. January 1, 1864, 
when the term of enlistment expired, out of 
_ 470 men, 420 reenlisted and were furloughed. 
On March 2oth the regiment, having secured 
120 recruits, was ordered to Annapolis, Mary- 
land. The regiment moved to Camp Stone- 
man, D, C., and by the 30th was fully equipped. 
Early in May it moved, 800 strong, to Warren- 
ton Junction, reporting to General Burnside. 
On May 7th it engaged Rosser’s cavalry with 
slight loss; and from that time on it was almost 
constantly employed in covering the right flank 
of the infantry, in the campaign of the Wilder- 
ness. The Second was transferred from the 
Ninth Army Corps and permanently attached 
to Sheridan's cavalry corps, Army of the Poto- 
mac. On May 31st the First Brigade of the 
Third Cavalry Division, of which the Second 
was now a part, advanced on Hanover Court 
House and in the engagement which followec 
the Second occupied the center and sustained 
the heaviest of the shock of battle. The enemy 
was driven and the crest and the Court House 
captured. The next day a portion of the First 
Brigade, including the Second Ohio Cavalry, 
proceeded to Ashland. The force had hardly 
arrived when they were surrounded by the 
enemy under Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, and an action 
ensued which lasted until sundown, when the 
Union forces withdrew, the Second covering 
the retreat. On June 22d the division moved 
on the raid to the Danville Railroad. The Sec- 
ond fought at Nottaway Court House, Stone 
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Creek and Ream Station, losing 100 men -and 
five officers in killed, wounded and missing. 
Late in July it moved to the left of the army 
and did picket duty. Early in August the 
division withdrew to Washington City, thence 
to Winchester, where it arrived on the 17th. 
At 3 p. m. Early made an attack and at sun- 
down the division fell back, the Second acting 
as rear-guard. On the roth Early again at- 
tacked, and after a sharp fight the division re- 
tired to Charlestown. Again Early attacked. 
on the 22nd, when the Second was closely en-. 
gaged. From Charlestown the division re-- 
treated to a position inclosing Harper's Ferry,. 
the Second twice engaging the enemy. On 
August 3oth' the Second assisted in driving 
the enemy from Berryville. On September 
13th McIntosh’s brigade, including the Second, 
was ordered toward Winchester. The brigade: 
charged (Second Ohio in front), and drove in 
the enemy’s cavalry. The Second, with the 
aid of the Third New Jersey, captured an entire 
regiment of infantry. At the battles of Ope- 
quaw and Winchester, by four hours hard fight- 
ing and a bold charge, McIntosh’s brigade won 
the day, and at night, when Early’s army was 
retreating, the Second was the last to give up: 
the pursuit. On the 20th the Second drove 
Wickham’s cavalry through Front Royal, and 
skirmished in Luray Valley until the 25th, 
when it joined the army at New Market. <At 
Waynesboro, on the 29th, Fitzhugh Lee at- 
tacked the command at sundown. The Sec- 
ond fought dismounted until all had with- 
drawn, and then prepared to retire as rear- 
guard, when retreat was cut off by a line of 
Rebel infantry. The Second charged through 
the column and continued as rear-guard until 
noon next day. The second shared in the re- 
pulse of Rosser’s cavalry at Bridgewater. Dur- 
ing Sheridan's march down the valley, the Sec- 
ond fought from 8 o’clock a. m. until 11 p. m. 
On the 19th of October the Second shared in 
the battle of Cedar Creek, the men being in the 
saddle from daybreak until 9 p. m., and was 
present on the pike when Sheridan made his 
immortal ride, joining in the charge which 
secured the final victory. On February 27th 
the Second, with the cavalry under Sheridan.. 
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started on the last raid of the war. Near 
Waynesboro, March 2nd, Custer’s division 
captured the remainded of Early’s army. In 
this engagement the Second captured five 
pieces of artillery with caissons, 13 ambulances 
and wagons, 70 horses and mules, 650 prison- 
ers of war and 300 stand of arms. For this 
it received the thanks of General Custer on the 
field. It had the advance of the column enter- 
ing Charlottsville, where it captured more ar- 
tillery. With Sheridan’s cavalry it joined the 
Army of the Potomac near Petersburg, there 
entering upon the campaign which closed the 
war. The regiment was mustered out Septem- 
ber 1st, and on the 11th was paid off and dis- 
charged at Camp Chase. 


NOT A “NEWSPAPER REGI- 
MENT.” 


SIXTH CAVALRY 


The Sixth Regiment, Ohio Vol. Cav., was 
organized and mustered into the United States 
service early in October, 1861, at Warren, 
Ohio. C. C. Baker, who a number of years 
after the war, served two terms as auditor of 
Columbiana County, wrote the following 
sketch of the regiment for the ‘History of the 
Upper Ohio Valley :” “A historian has truth- 
fully said of this regiment—‘The Sixth Ohio 
Cavalry as a newspaper regiment has not much 
history, but the record shows long lists of killed 
and wounded, and a record of battles that 
places it among the best regiments in the serv- 
tee. The muster rolls in the War Department 
show that there were 4.265 men mustered into 
this regiment; four companies were perma- 
nently detached for service in the West and 


four companies recruited to fill their places, 


which increases the number of recruits largely 
over those of other regiments. Active service 
began early in 1862 with General Fremont in 
West Virginia. 
the Shenandoah valley, where the regiment 
first drew saber on the enemy at Strasburg. 
Those who served in the early part of the war 
—in ‘61-"62—will remember that the cavalry 
was scattered about and used as escorts, order- 
lies for generals and staff officers down to 2nd 


lieutenants, and were of little use as a distinct- | 


With his army they moved up | 


ive branch of the army; and it was at this time 
that General Hooker’s joke went forth, ‘offer- 
ing a liberal reward for a dead cavalryman.’ 
Though the duty performed before was hard, 
there were perhaps some grounds for the sar- 
castic words of Hooker. During the winter 
of 1862-63 the cavalry was organized into one 
grand corps, composed of three divisions, each 
having three brigades and each brigade com- 
posed of five regiments. In this organization 
the Sixth took its place, in the Second Brigade, 
Second Division, and from that time on its 
history can be traced with the movements of 
that celebrated corps and division commanded 
by the famous Sheridan and the ‘Old Reliable’ 
General Gregg. The cavalry corps when thus 
organized soon took a front rank in the move- 
ments and battles of the war, and now no en- 
dorsement is needed to the soliders’ bravery 
who served at the front with General Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry. 

“Company C, of the Sixth was recruited at 
Salem, Ohio; it was the first to report at camp, 
always holding the proud honor of being the 
veteran troop of the regiment. Company M, 
one of the new companies of 1863, was largely 
made up of Columbiana County boys, as were 


“numerous recruits for the other companies. . 


oe 


A condensed list of the engagements in 
which the regiment was engaged and received 
casualties is all the space will permit, viz: 
Mount Jackson, Virginia; Cross Keys, Cedar 
Mountain, Second Bull Run, Brandy Station, 
Aldie, Bristow Staticn, Middleburg, Upper- 
ville, Hanover, Gettysburg, Hagerstown, Au- 
burn Malls, Todd’s Tavern, Sheridan’s Raid, 
Wilderness, Haw’s Shop, Cold Harbor, Tre- 
vilhan Station, St. Mary’s Church, Deep Bot- 
tom, Hatcher’s Run, Ream’s Station, Peters- 
burg campaign, Boydstown Road, Dinwiddie 
Court House, Sailor’s Creek, Farmville and 
Appomattox, where the regiment served as 
General Grant's escort on the memorable gth 


| of April when Lee surrendered ; after which the 


regiment did provost service in Virginia and 
North Carolina until August, 1865, when it 
was ordered to Cleveland to he mustered out of 
the service—only numbering 375 men.” 

The 12th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Cav., was 
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recruited during September and October, 1863, 
from almost every county in the State, being 
mustered in November 24th. Squadron B and 
Company I of this regiment contained 163 men 
from Columbiana County. On November 29th 
the regiment moved from Camp Dennison to 
Mount Sterling, Kentucky. The regiment was 
a portion of General Burbridge’s command in 
the first Saltville raid. Arrived in the vicinity 


of Pond Gap, aiter eight days forced march, | 


the command started in pursuit of John Mor- 
gan, who with his force had just entered Ken- 
tucky. The command, after severe marching, 
reached Mount Sterling June 9, 1863, there en- 
gaging the Rebel raiders. The rath again 
overtook Morgan at Cynthiana, scattering his 
forces, and continuing the pursuit for three 
‘days. The regiment had hard fighting at Salt- 
ville, September 20th. The 12th with its bri- 


gade charged up a hill occupied by the enemy | 


and silenced a battery, driving the enemy from 
his works. 
der Stoneman at Bristol, Abingdon and Mar- 
ion, and as a support to General Gillam in pur- 
suit of Vaughn. Under Stoneman, Brecken- 
ridge was engaged and defeated after 40 hours 
of fighting. 
bers of the 12th bearing sabers participated in a 
grand charge, driving back the enemy's cav- 
alry. After the capture of Saltville on Decem- 
ber 21st. they returned to Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. Asa result of this raid four boats were 


captured, 150 miles of railroad, 13 trains and | 


locomotives. lead mines, iron foundries and an 
immense quantities of stores of all kinds were 
destroyed. The regiment moved to Nashville 
March 6th, and thence to Knoxville. Irom 


this point, under Stoneman, the regiment pen- | 


etrated North Carolina, attacked the Lynch- 
burg & East Tennessee Railroad at Christians- 
burg, Virginia, which was destroyed for 30 
miles. They also cut the Danville & Charlotte 
Railroad at Greensboro, North Carolina, which 
drew the garrison to Salisbury; and cutting the 
railroad between them and Salisbury, that 
place, with stores and many federal prisoners. 
fell into the hands of the Union forces April 
t2th. The eommand assisted in the capture ot 
Jefferson Davis; then moving through South 


The regiment did good service un- | 


In this engagement all the mem- | 


Carolina and Alabama, they captured Generals 
Bragg and Wheeler and their escorts and fin- 
ally reached Bridgeport, Alabama, having been 
in saddle 67 days. The 12th finally rendez- 
voused at Nashville, and was mustered out 
November 14, 1865. 

Other regiments and organizations of Ohio 
troops contained scattering detachments and 
recruits from Columbiana County, among 
them the following named: Sixth Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Ini., two men; Seventh Ohio Vol. 
Inf., three men; roth Ohio Vol. Inf., one man 
(John Reed, Wayne township, killed at Perry- 
ville, October 8, 1862) ; 13th, 26th, 34th, 35th 
and 38th Ohio Vol. Inf., one man each; qist 
Ohio Vol. Inf., four men; 43rd Ohio Vol. Inf., 
four men; 61st Ohio Vol. Inf., 17 men; 64th 
Ohio Vol. Inf., one man; 118th Ohio Vol. Inf,, 
one man; 126th Ohio Vol. Inf., seven men; 
27th U. S. Colored Cavalry, three men; First 
Ohio Heavy Artillery, 18 men; Second Ohio 
Heavy Artillery, 10 men; 26th Ohio Independ- 
ent; Battery, @iemenssroth<OhiosVol.. Gays 
three men; 11th Ohio Vol. Cav., two men; 13th 
Ohio Vol. Cav., 13 men. Besides these a num- 
ber of Columbiana County men enlisted in regi- 
ments and organizations of other States, of 
whom the rosters of Ohio soldiers have no ac- 
curate record. 

In gathering information for a number of 
the foregoing sketches credit is hereby given to 
Ensign’s “History of Columbiana County,” 
“History of the Upper Ohio Valley” (Brant 
& Fuller), and Hardesty’s “Military History of 
Ohio,” all of which have been helps in the col- 
lection of tmportant data. 


MORGAN'S RAID THROUGIL THREE LOYAL 
DAVE ES 


The dash of the Rebel raider, John Mor- 
gan, through a portion of Ohio in the summer 
of 1863, which created a good deal of panic 
in the sections traversed by the dashing Con- 
federate and his reckless hand, has heen re- 
ferred to casually in this chapter. It is worthy 
of a more detailed account in the history of a 
county in the bounds of which the raiders 
finally came to grief. The following sketen 
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is compiled partly from Hardesty’s “Military 
History of Ohio,” and partly from the story of 
an eye-witness of the final surrender (a citizen 
of Columbiana County still living in 1905). 

- On June 27, 1863, John Morgan set out 
from Sparta, the county seat of White County, 
Tennessee, with a well-mounted force of 2,000 
men and four guns. He crossed the Cumber- 
land near Barkesville, Kentucky, on the Ist 
and 2nd of July, with well-laid plans for a suc- 
cessful foray over ‘‘neutral’’ and loyal soil. On 
July 3rd he met his first setback at Tebbs Bend 
of Green River where 200 men of the 25th 
Michigan had 24 hours in which to prepare to 
stay his progress, which time had been diligent- 
ly used in entrenching. On July 4th with two 
regiments at hand Morgan gave battle to the 
sturdy “Wolverines,’ who couldn’t think of 
surrendering on the Fourth of July, and 
was at last compelled to draw off, hav- 
ing inflicted a loss of six killed and 
23 wounded and having about 50 killed and 
about five times that many wounded, two of his 
best officers, Colonel Chenault and Major 
Bunt, among the slain. At Lebanon Marion 


County, Kentucky, Colonel Hanson, of the | 


20th Kentucky, with 400 men held him 
seven hours July 5th, and although then 
obliged to surrender had so weakened 
Morgan’s force, in connection with his 
loss at Tebbs Bend, that the latter, fearing the 
Union cavalry were closing about him, burned 
a good portion of the town and rode, through 
the dark of a rainy night, to miles in go min- 
utes to Springfield, Washington County, Ken- 
tncky. At Lebanon among the killed was 
Morgan’s young brother. On July 7th Mor- 
gan reached the Ohio River at Brandenburg, 
Kentucky, his force somewhat increased by 
Kentucky sympathizers. Seizing two steam- 
boats, the “McCombs” and the “‘Alice Dean,” 
he crossed the river. 

Across Southeastern Indiana via Harrison, 
Floyd, Washington, Scott, Jefferson, Ripley 
and Dearborn counties, Morgan and his men 
dashed, tearing up railroads, burning public 
buildings and exacting a ransom for leaving 
private buildings unharmed; trading horses 
without giving “boot,” scattering or capturing 
militia; levying on kitchens and stables alike, 


and levying upon stores and granaries for 
everything they saw that they wanted. Then, 
while Indiana people were preparing to de- 
fend the government stores at New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, and the Capitol at Indianapolis, 
Morgan crossed the Ohio and rendezvoused his 
troops at Harrison, Hamilton County, July 
13th. On the preceding day General Burnside, 
commanding the “Department of Ohio,” had 
put Cincinnati under martial law, and Gover- 
nor Todd called out portions of the State mili- 
tia. The militia forces of Hamilton, Butler 
and Clermount counties were ordered to report 
to Burnside at Cincinnati; those of the counties. 
of Montgomery, Warrer, Clinton, Fayette, 
Ross, Highland and Brown to Colonel Neff at 
Camp Dennison; those of Franklin, Madison, 
Clarke, Greene, Pickaway and Fairfield to 
Brigadier General Mason at Camp Chase; and 
those of Washington, Noble, Monroe, Meigs, 
‘Morgan, Perry, Hocking and others to Colonel 
Putnam at Marietta. A force of cavalry under 
General Hobson had been following Morgan 
from the Cumberland, which was thought to 
have him driven from his proposed invasion of 
Indianainto-Ohio. Navigation of the Ohio was 
stopped and gunboats patroled the river ‘‘to 
remove all scows and flatboats which might aid 
Morgan in his escape to the Kentucky shore.” 
Nothing could have been farther from Morgan’s 
intentions than to return to the Kentucky 
shore, and nothing seemed farther from the fact 
than that he was retreating or alarmed. From 
the begining he had been pursuing, and suc- 
cessfully, a well-formed plan of crossing the 
northern counties of Kentucky, the southern 
counties of Indiana and Ohio, and then again 
to cross the Ohio into West Virginia, and 
through a portion of that State into South- 
western Virginia. The misunderstanding of 
his :purpose in crossing the Ohio abetted his 
scheme. Colonel Duke. his chief of staff and 
subsequently his biggrapher, says: ‘‘Here (at 
Harrison) General Morgan began to maneuver 
for the benefit of the commanding officer at 
Cincinnati.” 

HOW MORGAN FOOLED BURNSIDE. 


Having eluded the combined forces of 
Burnside and Hobson, which he conjectured’ 
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were likely to try to stop him when he should 
attempt to cross the Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
road, he took the utmost pains to let them 
know his attempted crossing would be at Ham- 
ilton. Some of his troops were moved in 
that direction during the 13th. Wiseacres were 
captured and paroled after they had heard his 
march on Hamilton discussed, etc. The ruse 
succeeded; and while military and_ civil 
authorities were making arrangements to de- 
fend Hamilton, on the night of July 13-14 Mor- 
gan marched his cavalry through the very sub- 
urbs of Cincinnati without encountering a 
picket or receiving a shot from a city of 
a quarter miilion inhabitants, ‘‘under mar- 
tial law” and the command of -Gen. 
A. E. Burnside. Duke says his force at this 
time was less than 2,000 men. _ Greeley, 
in his ‘American Conflict,’ says he had 4,000 
men and 10 cannon—evidently an over-esti- 
mate—although Burnside made the same mis- 
take. Of this night march Duke says: “We 
could trace our column from the saliva drop- 
ping from the horses’ mouths. It was a terri- 
ble, trying march. Strong men fell out of their 
-saddles, and at every halt the officers were com- 
pelled to move continually about in their re- 
spective compafies and pull and haul the men, 
who would fall asleep in the road. Many crept 
off into the fields and slept until they were 
awakened by the enemy. Day appeared just 


as we reached the last point where we had to | 
We had passed ‘through 


apprehend danger. 
Glendale and across all the principal suburban 
roads, and were near the Miami Railroad. We 
crossed the railroad without opposition and 
halted to feed our horses in sight of Camp Den- 
nison. * * * That: evening we were at 
Williamsburg, 28 miles east of Cincinnati, (in 
Clermont County), having marched, in 35 
hours, more than go miles, * .* *  feel- 
ing comparatively safe.” 

Now, indeed, was there “mustering of 
armed men and marching to and fro” in Ohio. 
The cavalry troops, under Hobson and Judah, 
and the militia of the State, were after Mor- 
yan in good earnest; now giving the flying 
band hardly as much time as they required for 
burning ‘and destroying public and private 

12 


property, but many a farmer in the wake of 
their march will testify they never lost an op- 
portunity to impress a fine horse into the ser- 
vice of John Morgan and the Confederacy. 
Iifty thousand Ohio militia’ took the field, but 
the ridiculous misapprehension of where Mor- 
gan was and what he was after continued. It 
was gravely announced that he was marching 
to seize Columbus and steal the State treasury ;. 
it was feared he would reach the lake shore at 
Cleveland, though no one could guess what he 
could want with the lake. In the meantime, 
marching from Clermont County through 
Warren, Clinton, Fayette, Ross, Brown, High- 
land, Adams, Pike, Vinton,. Jackson and Gal- 
lia counties, and again concentrating in Meigs 
County, Morgan made for his objective point — 
—the ford of the Ohio River at Buffington Isl- 
and, 

The flying column had not proceeded thus: 
far without difficulty. There had been daily 
skirmishing, and the militia companies had 
harassed its flanks with good effect. As Mor- 
gan neared the river he was not unaware that. 
in addition to the militia the cavalry under Hob- 
son was in his rear, and Judah, with fresh cav- 
alry, was near at hand; Colonel Runkle, with 
the militia that had forced him to stane and 
fight in Jackson County, was north of him, and 
the local militia, ahead of him through Meigs. 
County, felled trees across the road and tore 
up bridges to retard his progress. At 1 P. M. 
July 18th, he rode into Chester, Meigs County. 
Only a few hours ride further was the ford, 
which crossed, he would be in Jackson County, 
West Virginia, and among secret sympathizers 
upon whose aid he could count. But he rested 
an hour and a half in Chester, and when he 
reached Portland, a little village on the river 
bank, and opposite Buffington Island, it was 
dark. Some earthworks had been thrown up: 
at the ford, and behind them stood sédme 300: 
militiamen ready to delay his progress. Again 
Morgan made a delay, knowing the exhausted 
state of his men and horses, and not knowing 
the force or position of his enemy. Nor would’ 
he abandon his wagon train and wounded, and 
seek to cross elsewhere at unguarded points. 
He would ‘‘save all or lose all,” he is said to: 
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have declared. At daybreak July 19th, Duke 
with two regiments advanced to storm the 
breastworks, but found them abandoned. Then 
the cavalry under Judah attacked him, and 2 
short, sharp engagement followed in which the 
daring invaders took a number of prisoners, 
and held the Union cavalry in check. Then up 
the Chester and Pomeroy road came ‘Hobson's 
cavalry, which had followed Morgan from the 
Cumberland. The “tin” gunboats steamed up 
the river and opened fire, and the raiders were 
surrounded by three times their number. Mor- 
gan attempted to withdraw, but his ranks were 
broken and his column soon in rout. Twelve 
hundred men and Morgan himself escaped, but 
Colonels Duke, \Vard and Huffman were made 
prisoners. These prisoners were sent down the 
river to Cincinnati, and the chase after Morgan 
and his now demoralized troops was resumed. 

Twenty miles above Buffington they again 
reached the river, and about 300 crossed into 
West Virginia, but the gunboats coming up 
prevented the rest from following, Morgan 
himself remasning on Ohio soil. Then he 
struck for the Muskingum, and, met by the 
militia under Colonel Runkle, turned back for 
Blennerhassett Island. The pursuers closed 
about them; but while they were asleep he 
again stole away, and at last found an un- 
guarded crossing of the Muskingum at Eagle- 
port, above McConnellsville, where he crossed; 
and with open country before him once more 
attenipted to reach the Ohio. At Wellsville, 
Columbiana County, about 30 men turned out 
armed with pistols, squirrel guns, and two 
small cannon, one of them owned by the Iul- 
ton loundry & Machine Works boys, and the 
other by the boys of the C. & P. R. R. shops. 
selieving that the mouth of Yellow Creek 
would be selected by the Rebels as a crossing 
point, the small body of volunteer militia 
loaded therr artillery on a railroad truck, and 
pushed it over the rails three miles to the mouth 
of the creek. Arrived there, they were in- 
formed by the landlady of the public house, 
Mrs. Mcltlvaney, that two of Morgan's men 
had been to supper and had just left. This in- 
telligence looked like business, and the men 
proceeded to elect their officers, Charles R. 
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Boyce being chosen captain and John Cullom, 
second in command. The guns were planted 
covering the road leading to the river bar at 
the mouth of the creek; the bridge torn up; pic- 
kets posted and the approach of the enemy 
awaited. About 1 A. M. Sunday they were re- 
lieved by General Brooks with a detachment 
of Pennsylvania militia. That evening the 
captured Morgan and his men were brought 
to \Wellsville, where he stated that it had been 
his intention to cross the shoals at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, but that he was warned by 
scouts that the point was guarded by 500 men 
with cannon. He accordingly decided to make 
for Bab’s Island, or Smith’s lerry, just across 
the Pennsylvania line. 

Meanwhile Governor Todd had taken meas- 
ures to ship troops by rail to Bellaire, on the 
river, in Belmont County: and‘ Major Way, of 
the Ninth Michigan Cavalry, was soon in pur- 
suit of the remnant of Morgan’s command. 
“Morgan is making for Hammondsville” (five 
miles from the mouth of Yellow Creek) he 
telegraphed General Burnside on the 25th, “‘and 
will attempt to cross the Ohio at Wellsville. 
IT have my section of battery and will follow 
him closely.” He kept his word and gave the 
finishing stroke. ‘Morgan was attacked with 
the reninant of his command at 8 o’clock this 
morning,” announced General Burnside the 
next day, “at Salineville, by Major Way, who 
after a severe fight routed the enemy, killed 
about 30, wounded some 50 and took some 200 
prisoners.” About six hours later, and the 
long race had ended. “TI captured John Mor- 
gan to-day at 2 o'clock P. M.,” telegraphed 
Major Rue, of the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, 
on the evening of the 26th, “taking 336 pris- 
oners, 400 horses and arms.” 


WHERE MORGAN SURRENDERED. 


There has heen some controversy as to the 
exact place and manner of the capture of Mor- 
gan and the handful of men who were with him 
to the last. The editor of this work is fortunate 
in having an account of Morgan’s movements 
in detail from the time he jeft Salineville until 
the end of his daring raid, with all the circum- 
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stances of his surrender, from the eminently re- 
liable eye-witness already referred to, who was 
still living in East Liverpool in 1905. 

After the fight with Major Way at Saline- 
ville and the loss of more than one-third of 
his men, Morgan with the worn-out, jaded and 
now demoralized remnant of a fine cavalry bri- 


gade, which started with him from Tennessee 


just 29 days before, turned in his flight directly 
north, until he struck the main road down the 
west fork of Beaver Creek near Gavers. Then 
he turned down the valley and again headed 
toward the Ohio River, which he hoped to ford 
at Bab’s Island, just above East Liverpool. 
But the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry under Major 
Rue was, pressing him so hard that, soon after 
striking south on the Steubenville road, he 
realized the impossibility of reaching the river. 
So, turning to Capt. James’ Burbeck, of New 
Lisbon, who had been in command of a de- 
tachment of the Ohio National Guard, and 
whom Morgan, having captured a short time 
previous, compelled to ride beside him, he pro- 
posed to surrender his command to him. Bur- 
beck in surprise accepted the proposition; but 
Morgan did not halt to carry out his proposed 
surrender. They kept steadily on at as good 
a pace as the worn-out men and jaded horses 
could make through the heat and dust 
of that intensely hot July day, Morgan be- 
lieving that only Home Guards’ were 
in his front. However, the Union Cav- 
alry had borne to their right a few 
miles out from Salineville, and so came 
down to Beaver Creek and crossed that stream 
at Dobson’s Mill. Leaving the road here, they 
turned directly down the creek bottom for 
about a mile, expecting to come out on the 
Wellsville road near West Beaver Church; but 
being told of a bridle-path up a gulch opposite 
the barn of David Crubaugh, which would 
bring them by a short cut into the very road 
which they knew Morgan was advancing over, 
they left the creek bottom and advanced due 
north, single file, up the gulch; and as soon as 
they reached the road they discovered a cloud 
of dust rising less than a mile to their left. 
Major Rue formed his line about 100 yards 
from the point at which he struck the road. The 


men were formed in two ranks, his centet on 
the road, the right behind a stretch of wood 
and the left in the Crubaugh orchard, behind 
a high rail fence. The stragglers were not yet 
all in line when Morgan’s command appeared 
over the brow of the hill; but thinking the force 
in his front was made of farmers and Home 
Guards he pressed on to the summit of the next 
small elevation near David Burbeck’s residence. 
There his lines were deployed right and left 
along a lane that crossed the main road, Mor- 
gan’s left being protected by the same strip of 
wood which shielded the Union right. So 
there was just the width of a 1o-acre field be- 
tween the forces, Morgan having the choice po- 
sition. However, before one-fourth of Mor- 
gan’s men were in line, Major Rue had given 
the command, “Ready! Aim! Wie But. Ee 
the command “Fire!” could be given, a white 
flag went up in Morgan’s center. Three of 
Morgan’s men at once advanced down the road 
with the flag of truce, and were met half way 
by three men from the Union command, and 
the formal surrender to Major Rue followed. 

Morgan’s men at once broke ranks and 
sought the long-desired rest in the shade of 
orchard and wood. This was between 2 and 
3 o'clock on Sunday afternoon, July 26, 1863. 
Some time was spent in gathering up Mor- 
gan’s stragglers, receiving their arms, etc. It 
was found they were almost out of ammuni- 
tion, and what they had was not properly dis- 
tributed. The men and horses were so worn 
out that it was near dark when the Union force 
with their prisoners, between 350 and 360 in 
number, resumed the march for the railroad. 
At Wellsville the prisoners were fed and al- 
lowed to rest before being given passage to Col- 
umbus. 

The eye-witness to the event already quoted 
speaking of the exact location of the surrender, 
says further: ‘The place where the head of 
Morgan’s column formed, and consequently 
where he surrendered, is not where the Hepner 


‘road intersected the main road, as has been 


often stated, but almost a half mile farther, or 
down the road where a cross-road that run 
from the New Lisbon road intersected the main 
road; and this road was on the line dividing 
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Wayne and Madison townships. I am sure of 
this, for I saw the lines as they were drawn up 
just previous to the surrender. Morgan’s 
forces were in Wayne, forming along the town- 
ship line, it so happened, while the Union forces 
were in Madison township.” 

The daring and almost successful attempt 
to pass from Tennessee into Virginia, over soil 
of three loyal States, with from 2,000 to 3,000 
armed men, thus ended in disaster, only about 
300 men reaching Virginia~those escaping 
across the Ohio above Buffington Island. Mor- 
gan and the officers captured with him were 


dealt with as horsé-thieves rather than pris- 


oners of war, being confined in the penitentiary 
‘at Columbus, with sheared heads, though not 
put to hard labor. On the night of November 
26, 1863, Morgan and six of his companions 
dug their way out and escaped, separating as 
soon as they were free. Morgan and one of 
his captains named Hines took the train for 
Cincinnati at the Union Depot at 1 A. M., and 
when near that city put on the brakes, “slowed 
up the train,’ and jumped off, easily making 
their way into Covington, where help awaited 
them. Morgan visited Richmond and was 
feted there, later returning to service in East- 
ern Tennessee, where he was killed in the fol- 
lowing year. 


WHAT THE MORGAN RAID COST OHIO. 


Governor Todd called upon 38 counties for 
militia, and the response was made by 587 com- 
panies, aggregating 49,357 men. One-half of 
those assembled at Camp Chase were dismis- 
sed two days after Mogan entered the State. 
Those of Southwestern Ohne were discharged 
early in the raid, and the remainder soon after 
the engagement at Buffington Island. The ex- 
pense of the raid in round numbers may be 
stated as: $250,000 for payment of militia, 
$200,000 for subsisting and transporting 
them; damage done by Union troops, $150,- 
000: damage by the enemy, $490,000; a total 
expense of more than $1,000,000. But it had 
resulted in the words of Governor Todd's ad- 
dress to the people, in “the capture and destruc- 
tion of one of the most formidable cavalry 


forces of the Rebels; a force that had been a 
terror to the friends of the Union in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky for about two years.” Of 
the regular force of Ohio in the field the 45th 
Infantry and Second and Seventh Cavalry par- 
ticipated in the pursuit of Morgan.’ The first 
named lost one killed and several wounded. 
The cavalry regiments rode for 26 days, 18 
or 20 hours out of 24, and through three States, 
and both were participants in the engagement 
at Buffington Island. 


IN THHr SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


When war was declared with Spain by the 
United States in the spring of 1898, Colum- 
biana County was ready to do her part toward 


“sustaining the national honor, as she has ever 


been in similar emergencies. Company E, of 
the Eighth Regiment, Ohio National Guard, 
was stationed at East Liverpool; and when the 
call was made, the company enlisted to a man. 
The officers of the company were: Captain, M. 
W. Hill; 1st lheutenant, George O. Anderson; 
and lieutenant, Robert T. Hall; sergeants— 
W. F. Hanley, F. L. Trump, C. A. Puriton, 
W. H. Kinsey, T. C.. Smith and George T. 
Blake ; corporals—J. C. Davis. V. P. Weaver, 
W. J. Miller, G. E. Wyman, W: R. McCord, 
W. G. Hackworth H. G. Kerr, R. A. Woods, 
W. S. Cook, L. E. Heddleson, T» C. Beatty 
and E. S. Morley. 

The company left East Liverpool for the 
regimental headquarters at Wooster on April 
25th, and were mustered into the United States 
service at Columbus May 13, 18y8. With all 
the Ohio troops the regiment rendezvoused at 
Camp Alger, Virginia, May 15th. On July 
7th Company E with the regiment left New 
York on the transport “St. Paul” for Cuba, 
and were landed at Siboney, near Santiago, 
on the roth. The regiment reporting to Gen- 
eral Shafter, the boys were ordered into the 
trenches and on guard duty, instead of being 
put forward to the “firing line’ as they had de- 
sired. It was the rainy season; the countrv 
was reeking with miasma, Cuban fever and 
even the yellow fever was becoming prevalent. 
After the fall of Santiago, the men were stili 


held in camp, under the incessant rains, for 
days and weeks longer. Little wonder that the 
young soldiers, fresh from the North, almost 
all sickened and a number died of the pestil- 
ence which could scarcely have been thrown 
off by acclimated veterans. Finally the atten- 
tion of the government was called to the con- 
dition of the men, and tardy relief came to 
them. August 18th those of the command 
who were able to travel were taken on a trans- 
port and started for “God’s country,” being 
landed at Montauk Point, Long Island, August 
24th; and, having been kept in hospital and 
detention camp, those who were still able to be 
transported on September 26th took train for 
Wooster, Ohio, where they were mustered out 
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November 21st. Two-thirds of those who sur- 
vived were left to a greater or less degree physi- 
cal wrecks, a number having been left to lan- 
guish in the hospitals in Cuba and at Mon- 
tauk Point. The death roll of the company was 
as follows: Francis Smith, died at Siboney, 
Cuba, August 20, 1898; O. J. Eddy, died ar 
sea, August 22, 1898; Charles Sweitzer, died 
in East Liverpool from disease contracted in 
Cuba, September 3, 1898; Michael Eck, died 
at Montauk Point, September 11, 1898; Ed- 
win Holloway, died at Montauk Point, Sep- 
tember 13, 1898; Arthur Burrows, re-en- 
listed, and killed in action in the Philippines, 
November 10, 1900. 


CHAPTER AV. 


THE PRESS OF COLUMBIANA COUNTY. 


History of a Century's Progress in News Gatherng and News Dissemination—Sonve of 
the Men Who Have Wicelded the Quill and Pencil—The County Prolific in Newspaper 


Enterprises—Some Workers wm the Field 


No business pursuit in Columbiana County 
has presented so varied, not to say so checkered 
a history, as that of making of newspapers in the 
county. And no county in the State, outside 
of those containing large cities, can boast of 
so many newspapers, or of periodicals devoted 
to so many and so varied interests. There have 
been—first of all and most important of all— 
the local secular newspapers, which have been 
varied as to their political complexion, as 
Whig, Free Soil, Know-Nothing, Republican, 
Democratic, Independent. Then. there were 
the anti-slavery, pro-slavery, temperance, ed- 
ducational, labor and trades organs, and those 
devoted to even other interests—with exist- 
ences which have varied all the way from near 
-a century down to two or three weeks. There 
have, emerged from the composing rooms and 
reportorial and editorial chairs ministers of the 
Gospel, lawyers, physicians, county officials, 
postmasters, consulsand other government offi- 
cials, Congressmen, legislators, teachers, land- 
lords and land owners (not many), but never 
a millionaire or even a capitalist who could 
notate his financial wealth in six figures. 
There have been many failures (financially), 
some successful ones—but all have served their 
day and generation faithfully, and, it is to be 
hoped at least, left the world in general and 
Columbiana County in particular better than 
they found them. 

In 1905 the Ohio Patriot had been pub- 


Acquired Fame, but None Great Fortunes. 


lished in Lisbon for almost 100 years, and was 
therefore the oldest newspaper, publication in 
the county. In 1808 William Lepper, a 
native of Hanover, Germany, came _ to 
New Lisbon. In December of that year 
he issued the first newspaper in the coun- 
ty, a small paper printed in the German 
language, which was called Der Patriot am 
Ohio. But there was not then, as there 
were almost 100 years later, enough Germans 
in the county to support a newspaper printed 
in their mother tongue, and it was soon discon- 
tinued. In the spring of 1809 Lepper began 
the publication of the Olio Patriot, in English. 
It was at the beginning a small 4-column Sheet, 
but in a few years it was enlarged to a 5-column 
paper. It was published by Mr. Lepper until 
1833, when it was sold to Joseph Cable, who 
had for several years prior to that time been 
in the newspaper publishing business in Steu- 
benville. In the summer of 1834 the Patriot 
office was destroyed by fire; but an entire new 


| outfit was purchased and the paper-continued. 


In 1835 Messrs. Heltzell and Gregg, both from 
Washington City, purchased the paper. Mr. 
Cable went to Carrollton, where he published 
a Democratic paper for some years, and in 1848 
was elected to Congress, serving two terms, 
Heltzell & Gregg continued the publication of 
the Patriot until 1839, when William D. Mor- 
gan, of Pennsylvania, purchased the office, and 
was editor and proprietor until 1852. Mr. 
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Morgan sold to William H. Gill, of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, who enlarged the paper to eight 
columns. In 1857 Mr. Gill disposed of the 
paper to Matthew Johnson, then United States 
Marshal of Northern Ohio. But his pro- 
prietotship was but brief; and Thomas S. 
Woods became proprietor, and continued the 
publication of the paper until the year of his 
death—1869. Robert G. Woods, brother of 
Thomas S. Woods, succeeded his brother as 
editor and proprietor, ‘and so continued until 
1873, when he also died. George B. Vallan- 
digham then purchased the paper and continued 
its publication for about two years, when, in 
October, 1875, Wilson S. Potts became editor 
and proprietor. March 1, 1898, the Daily Pat- 
riot was launched; September 1, 1903, John J. 
Kerr, a young attorney of East Liverpool, ac- 
quired an interest in the concern, and the pub- 
lication was continued as daily and weekly by 
Potts & Kerr, with Mr. Kerr as editor. 

In July, 1905, Wilson S. Potts sold his in- 
terest in the Patriot to John Kerr, father of 
J. J. Kerr, the editor. The paper was always 
Democratic in politics. 

Wilson S. Potts, who had in 1905 himself 
been active in the newspaper publishing busi- 
ness at the county seat, says of early New Lis- 
bon newspapers, in an article contributed to 
the “History of the Upper Ohio Valley:” “In 
1824 Robert Fee started a 5-column paper 
called the New Lisbon Gasctte, but it was a 
short-lived concern and expired at the end of 
about six months. Some time in June, 1827, 
William Campbell, of Perryopolis, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, was induced to come to 
New Lisbon to start a paper. At that time 
politics began to warm up the people, and as 
the Patriot was somewhat committed to the 
interests of General Jackson for the presidency, 
the friends of John Quincy Adams were anx- 
ious to have an advocate. Mr. Campbell es- 
poused that side of the partisanship with energy 
and zeal. He called his paper the Columbiana 
County American and New Lisbon Free Press. 
He used a Stanberry wooden press and inked 
the forms with balls. The office stood where 
the Hostetter House now stands, at that time a 
one-story frame building. About 1828 the 


late Judge Harbaugh purchased the paper, 
and John Watt, Esq., was given editorial 
charge. The name was soon afterward 
changed to the Western Palladium. About 
1835 Nathaniel Mitchell purchased the paper, 
retaining it until 1839, when G. W. Harper 
and Samuel Corbett became proprietors. In 
1842 Joseph Wilkinson became owner, and con- 
tinued the Palladiwm until 1854. 

“In March, 1832, the Aurora was estab- 
lished by the venerable John Irost, who con- 
tinued its publication until November, 1836, 
almost 25 years. It was first printed in the 
second story of a brick building on Walnut 
street, now owned and occupied by John 
Childs, then removed a few doors west to a log 
building, where it was published until 1850, 
when the ‘Pound office’ was built. In the sum- 
mer of 1845, a few numbers of the Anti-Slav- 
ery Bugle (for a number of years later pub- 
lished in Salem—and of which more is to be 
said) were printed in the Aurora office. 

“Tn 1851 R. D. Hartshorn, then a young 
lawyer. of New Lisbon, began the publication 
of the Buckeye State. In 1854 this new 
paper absorbed the Palladium. In 1856 
Robert C. Wilson became the owner of 
the Buckeye State, and continued its publi- 
cation until 1863, when he died. His son, 
James Wilson, took charge of the paper and 
retained it until 1866, when he, too, died. Col, 
G. I. Young some time afterward became pro- 
prietor and continued the publication for two 
years, when the Buckeye was sold to Dr. Wil- 
liam Moore and P. C. Young, Esq. A few 
years later it was sold to Edward F. Moore.” 
Meanwhile R. W. Tayler, who afterward re- 
presented the 18th Congressional District in 
Congress, was associated with P. C. Young 
in the publication, serving as editor. 

In 1865 J. D. Briggs of New Lisbon began 
the publication of a business paper, known as 
the Merchants’ Journal, but its career was 
brief. In April, 1867, James K. Frew began 
the publication of the New Lisbon Journal, 
and continued to be its editor and publisher 
until 1886, when it passed into the hands of 
Howard Frew, his son. 

In 1892 the Republican Leadcr was started, 
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as a Republican newspaper, to compete for a 
portion of the county patronage with the Buck- 
eye State, John J. Kirk of Salineville furnish- 
ing the capital, John Crowl, who had been in a 
newspaper venture a short time in Salineville, 
being associated with him as editor and man- 
ager. A new plant was purchased, which, 
after several changes in the management, was 
bought by George R. Redway, formerly of Cal- 
ifornia, but who had held for several years a 
clerkship in one of the departments at Wash- 
ington. But the venture was not a financial 
‘success; and after an existence of seven years, 
the Republican Leader suspended publication, 
‘the subscription list and good-will being ac- 
quired by the Journal. In July, 1901, the Jour- 
mal was consolidated with the Buckeye State, 
and in the fall of that year the Buckeye State 
Publishing Company was incorporated. Mr. 
Frew succeeded Capt. A. R. Bell as editor, up- 
on his (Bell’s) death. E. F. Moore had re- 
ceived the appointment as postmaster some 
years before, and Captain Bell, who had come 
from East Liverpool as the New Lisbon corres- 
pondent of the Crisis, became editor and so 
continued to the close of his life. While he 
formerly had been a rabid Democrat, the old 
Buckeye State seemed to have effectively con- 
verted him to Republicanism, and his trenchant 
pen was used to good purpose during the clos- 
ing days of a long editorial career. After the 
incorporation of the Buckeye State Publishing 
Company, Ed. M. Crosser, after serving two 
terms as county recorder, became a stockholder 
in the paper, and served as its manager until 
April, 1905, when he retired. After that date 
Howard Frew was manager and editor. . 
The Genius of Temperance was a monthly 
publication, which appeared in New Lisbon ir 
1836, and was published for about two years. 
The Youths’ Lyceum, an educational monthly, 
appeared in 1837 and continued for six months. 
In 1848 H. C. Trunick began the weekly publi- 
cation of the Ocean Wave, devoted to the inter- 


ests of temperance, but it continued but a few | 


months. 
SALEM'S NEWSP.APER VENTURES. 


George D. Hunt, the old Salem historian, 


in a volume published in 1898, devotes no less | 


| times 


than three chapters to ““The Printing Press” of 
Salem, which are replete with data, and com- 
ments upon the prevailing methods of conduct- 
ing the newspaper business in the early days 
of the old Quaker town. His style is so 
quaintly original that Hunt’s “Salem History” 
will be drawn upon for some account of the 
city’s earlier publications. Hunt says: “Print- 
ing in Salem was first done in a log house that 
stood on or near the place where A. M. Carr’s 
new storehouse has been built. Joseph Shreve 
was then the teacher of the Friends’: School, 
and his brother Thomas was studying medi- 
cine with Dr. Stanton; both of them were liter- 
ary characters, friendly to the dissemination 
of knowledge and advocates of the printing 
press. They came from Pennsylvania and had 
some knowledge of. Robert Fee, who in 
Brownsville published the Western Register. 
In this he appears to have made a failure, and: 
was then induced by the Shreves to come to 
Salem and start a paper. In the latter part of. 
March, 1825, he issued the first number of the 
Salem Gazette and Public Advertiser. (News- 
papers generally affected long names in those 
early days.) Robert Fee was a practical 
printer, and possessed some editorial tact; but 
he had domestic troubles from which he sought 
at times, relief in the intoxicating cup, which, 
in turn, aggravated the cause. A file of these 
papers was preserved by one of the oldest in- 
habitiants. It was an interesting relic of the 
times, and gave some idea of what the town 
then was. The Pittsburg Gazette appears to 
have been the most important exchange as 
more articles were credited to it than’to any 
other paper. An extensive account of Lafay- 
ette’s visit to Western Pennsylvania, some 
amusing articles, accounts of horrid murders, 
advertisements of reward for the arrest of 
criminals, and some of the occurrences of the 
were the prominent items. Joseph 
Shreve gave some articles on grammar; and he 
wrote a short account of the appearance of a 
comet, that he thought would appear in the 
early part of 1829. Some marriage notices 
were published, and with them, according to a 
custom then, and during some subsequent 
years, prevailing, some pithy epigrams were 
given, such as: 
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Oh, what’s a table richly, spread, 
Without a woman at its head?, 
* * * x Ok * 


May heaven crown their bliss with joys, 
And fill their arms with girls and boys. 


“William Beans married Sarah E. Green- 
field, on which event the editorial genius per- 
petrated this: 


If fate shall to their wishes yield 
And fate to true love leans, . 

Time may bestow on this Greenfield 
A lovely crop of beans. 


“There were some advertising in this 
‘paper, but there was then less to advertise, 
and people did not know the benefit of advertis- 
ing. One of the greatest calamities recorded 
was the burning of the Goshen meeting house. 
It occurred on a Sabbath morning. The Ga- 
zette came to an untimely end in July, 1826. 

“Tn 1830, and during some of the following 
years, Salem received only a semi-weekly mail. 
-Yet it then contained many newspaper patrons. 
The Ofio Patriot (Democratic) and the West- 
ern Palladium (Whig) were then published in 
New Lisbon. The Aurora, which commenced 
in 1832, was neutral. No postoffice received 
more of these papers than Salem. Some Phil- 
adelphia papers were taken, especially the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Some time in 1835 Wil- 
‘son F. Stewart came and issued his prospectus 
for the Salem Visitor. This prospectus was a 
curiosity. It commenced by saying that ‘With- 
out the usual notice that periodicals usually 
abound, the editor would simply state that he 
intended to publish a paper like others in some 
particulars—in others unlike them.’ » It was to 
be like them, inasmuch as its main object would 
be to suit the public taste. He acknowledged 
the difficulty of knowing what this was and, 
‘If it were possible to ascertain what the reign- 
ing taste was, he would endeavor not to reform 
but to conform.’ Some promises about the 
character of the paper were given; among 
others, that ‘Stanzas should have a ready ad- 
mission, adapted to the love-sick and sick of 
love.” The first number was issued, and the 
carrier sent a1ound with it. William Reed, on 


seeing it, paid for it and gave orders for no 
ore to be sent to him. John Frost, of the New 
Lisbon Aurora, noticed it by merely mention- 


) ing that he had been favored with a visit from 


the Salem Visitor. In the spring of the next 
year P. F. Boylan bought the [’isitor. He 
adopted Stewart's prospectus with a few words 
and terms changed, and changed the name to 
the Ohio Mercury. It was a slight improve- 
ment on *themastore ws) #1 Attersamier 
months Stewart’s practice of reprinting a few 
columns was adopted, and he confessed that he 
‘found it very convenient,’ but ‘would not do 
so very often.’ Then followed irregular issues 
and a decrease of good reading matter until 
the Aurora took occasion to mention that ‘the 
Ohio Mercury was about being transferred to 
some of its creditors as its editor had absconded 
between two days.’ Another report was that 
after giving his presidential vote to Martin Van 
Buren, he left the town as fast as his feet and 
legs would carry him. After such signal fail- 
ures as these, it would have been impossible to 
establish a paper in Salem, if other policies had 
not been pursued.” 


THE BUSINESS IS REFORMED. 


Early in 1842 “Benjamin Hawley, James 
Eggman, John Campbell and John Harris as- 
sociated themselves as an editorial committee 
with Benjamin B. Davis and Joshua Hart as 
publishers, the last mentioned being a practical 
printer. A press and other printing material 
were procured, and on the 12th day of April, 
1842, the first number of the Village Register 
was issued. The well-known character of the 
editorial staff helped it much. It ‘conformed’ 
much to the ‘reigning taste,’ and did much to 
‘reform’ without any cringing cajolery.” After. 
a fair start, B. B. Davis became editor and he 
employed printers to do the work. In 1844 
Joseph H. Painter rented the office and con- 
tinued the paper. He retired in about two 
years and Mr. Davis again took charge of the 
paper. He took Aaron Hinchman into partner- 
ship, in 1846, and in a short time Hinchman 
became sole editor and proprietor. He changed 
the name to the Homestead Journal. 
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In 1854 J. K. Rukenbrod and Jesse Hutton 
purchased the Journal, Mr. Rukenbrod shortly 
becoming sole proprietor. In 1857, having be- 
come identified with the Republican party, 
the name of the paper was changed to the Sa- 
lem Republican. Mr. Rukenbrod was a man of 
marked ability, and the paper soon secured and 
ever afterward maintained a standard which 
which made it a credit to the State and local 
journalism. In 188g, a short time before Mr. 
Rukenbrod’s death, he sold out to the Salem 
Publishing Company. In 1873 Dr. J. M. Hole 
began the publication of the Salem Era. The 
following year he sold a half mterest in the 
paper to Ed. F. Rukenbrod, and a Iittle later 
the other half to J. B. Park. Later still Mr. 
Park sold out to his partner; then J. D. Foun- 
taia acquired a half imterest, within a year 
selling to Mr. Rukenbrod, and Rukenbrod, in 
turn, in 1889 sold to Stanley & Company, who 
afterwards aided in the organization of the Sa- 
lem Publishing Company. This company then 
consolidated the Republican and the Era, and 
the paper was still in 1905, published weekly 
as the Republican-Era. Meanwhile J. W. 
Northrop had established the Salem Daily 
News in 1889, and it was also taken over by 
the Salem Publishing Company and became a 
part of the consolidation. November 24, 1894, 
L. H. Brush bought a controlling interest in 
the Salem Publishing Company and he and his 
associates reorganized the company, infusing 
new life into its publications. In 1905 the or- 
ganization of the company—which had been 
practically unchanged in 11 years—was L. H. 
Brush, president and treasurer and Dr. T. T. 
Church, secretary. F. A. Douglas became edi- 
tor of the Salem News early in the ’9o’s, and 
continued in the News harness until March, 
1901 ; from that date until May, 1904, William 
B. McCord was editor of the Salem Publish- 
ing Company’s publications; and he was suc- 
ceeded by R. B. Thompson. In 1905 there 
were two dailies and two weeklies published in 
Salem: The Salem Daily News and the Re- 
publican-Era (weekly), and the Daily Herald 
and Weekly Bulletin. : 

April 9, 1890, D. D. Kirby, who had prev- 
iously published a paper in Belleville, Kansas, 


a 


issued the first number of the Democratic Bul- 
Ietin. This was the beginning of the enter- 
prise out of which grew in later years the ‘Daily 
Herald and Teckly Bulletin. The style of the 
publishing firm from the’ start was Nirby & 
Company. [From July, 1890, to July, 1894, 
H. W. McCurdy was a partner. But for the 
greater part of the time, from the begining, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Kirby had been sole pro- 
prietors up to 1905, when the constituency of 
the company was still unchanged. The Daily 
Herald was established May 12, 1891, and in 
1896 the name of the weekly was changed to 
the IVeckly Bulletin, but the political com- 
plexion of both daily and weekly, always 
Democratic, remained unchanged. Oliver O. 
Hogan was the first editor of the Democratic 
Bulletin, and continued so for a little less than’ 
a year. The first editor of the Daily Herald 
was George Penn. Later J. W. Northrop, P. G. 
Hiddleson and George H. Gee served m the 
capacity. Mr. Gee was still editor in 1905. 

The Anti-Slavery Bugle was established 
in Salem by the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in 1845. The first issue was printed June 
2oth, the first six numbers being issued from 
the office of the Aurora, in New Lisbon; then 
the paper was removed to Salem, in which town 
it was published by a committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society,: Milo Townsend being the 
first editor. The publishing committee con- 
sisted of Samuel Brook, George Garrettson, J. 
Barnaby, Jr., David L. Galbreath and Lot 
Holmes. James Barnaby, Jr., was publisher’s 
agent. Benjamin S. Jones and J. Elizabeth 
Hitchcock (afterwards Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Jones) became editors, and so continued for 
four years, when they were succeeded by Oliver: 
Johnson, who was editor for two years. The 
paper then passed to the editorial control of 
Marius R. Robinson, who managed it for eight 
years. By order, of a committee from the Anti- 
Slavery Society, publication ceased May 4, 
1864, the paper having been in charge of Ben- 
Jamin $. Jones during the last year of its ex- 
istence. (A number of quotations from the 
Anti-Slavery Bugle will be found in the chap- 
ter on the anti-slavery movement in_ this 
work. ) 
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The Salem Journal was established by John 
Hudson, the first number being printed Feb- 
ruary 17, 1865. It passed through many 
changes of proprietorship, the owners and pub- 
lishers being, at successive periods, John Hud- 
son, Vernon Hutton, J. R. Vernon (for about 
three years), Vernon & Baird, J. R. Vernon 
and finally Vernon & Baker. By the last 
named firm it was sold August 24, 1872, to 
Maj. W. R. Snider, and shortly afterward dis- 
continued in Salem, the plant being removed 
to Crestline. 

In 1870 the Olio Educational Monthly, a 
Columbus, Ohio, . publication, was purchased 
by William D. Henkle and removed to Salem, 
where its publication: was continued up to the 
year of Mr. Henkle’s death, 1881. In January, 
1875, Mr. Henkle commenced the publication 
of Educational Notes and Queries, continu- 
ing it as a monthly publication until 1881. It 
is said of this publication that before the close 
of the first year of its existence it had sub- 
scribers in 35 States and Territories. 

The National .Greenbackcr, a_ radical 
weekly newspaper promising to devote its en- 
ergies to monetary and labor reforms, was 
started in Salem by a company in 1878, G, W. 
Cowgill’s name appearing as publisher and 
editor. It did not receive the requisite support 
to make of it a financial success, and soon went 
out of business. 

J. W. Northrop in 1883 removed the Buck- 
eye Vidette from Bryan, Ohio, to Salem, and 
resumed its publication here. It purported to 
be in the interest of the laboring classes, and 
it advocated the “issue and control of all kinds 
of money by the government and making the 
government responsible for its real value.” 

.The Salem |} eckly Democrat was started 
by Asa H. Batten and Thomas Dillon, and 
continued just one year, from August, 1854, to 
August, 1855; and in the late ‘80s J. D. Foun- 
tain published the Salem Tribune, a weekly 
Republican paper, for about four months. 

The following ephemeral newspaper ven- 
tures in Salem are made a matter of historical 
record by George Hunt in his history: “The 
Dollar, Age, a weekly started by Alfred A. 
Sipe, sirvived but a few months, Mr. Sipe dy- 
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ing during a visit to West Virginia. Sipe was. 
a brilliant writer and compiler of local news; 


- still the Dollar Age never paid. J. R. Murphy 


and J. C. Kling bought the outfit and started 
the Salem Times, which soon starved. Dr. 
Hardman at intervals issued a very original 
weekly called the Clipper, but it soon passed out 
of existence. In January,1896,Willis Whinnery 
commenced issuing a monthly paper entitled 
the Swine Advocate. It was published in the 
interests of the business in which he was en- 
gaged. It was continued two or three years.” 

The Daily Holiday Newsboy was estab- 
lished in the ’7os by J. S. Rentz, a practical 
printer, and published intermittently for many 
years, daily for a week preceding the Christmas 
holidays. 

June 12, 1902, Charles Bonsall and J. S. 
Rentz began the publication in Salem of the 
American Worker, devoted to the jnterests of 
trades unions and workingmen generally. It 
was discontinued January 22, 1903. 

In the early 80s a small monthly paper 
was published at Hanoverton by Joel Taylor, 
which he called the Crowder. It had a short 
and precarious existence. In 1901-02 L. R. 
Benjamin published the Hanoverton Weckly 
Record. It continued for less than two years. 


PAPERS ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE COUNTY. 


In the autumn of 1835 Lewis Caton, who 
had been engaged in the publication of a paper 
at Snow Hill, Maryland, came to Wellsville 
and began the publication of a paper, which 
he named the Wellsville Comercial Adver- 
tiser, which was the pioneer newspaper of the 
town. He was accompanied from Maryland 
by William L. Clarke, a practical printer, who 
had worked for him there. Mr. Clarke is 
said to have set the first “stick” of type for the 
Advertiser, and pulled on an old Ramage 
press, the first sheet of the first issue of the 
first newspaper published in the town. This 
first paper was pririted in October, 1835. In 
1838 Caton disposed of the paper to Joshua 
Hart, and Hart in turn sold out in 1840 to 
McCartney & McBane. In 1841 McBane pur- 
chased McCartney’s interest, and changed the 
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name of the paper to the American Patriot. 
In 1842 William L. Clarke bought the paper 
from McBane, changed the name to the Wells- 
ville Patriot, and continued its publication for 
22 years, or until October, 1864. Clarke was a 
rabid Democrat practically all his life; and he 
was charged with being a “Southern sympa- 
thizer” during the Civil War. At any rate, 
owing to disloyal utterances through his paper, 
the popular feeling against him became so 
strong that he was impelled to discontinue the 
paper and to return to Maryland. 
returned to Wellsville, where he apnears still 
to have owned some property, and made his 
home in the town the remainder of his life. He 
worked as a compositor at the case at inter- 
vals, in Wellsville and East Liverpool print- 
ing offices, until he was almost 80 years of age. 
He died in 1903, aged about 84. “Uncle Billy” 
Clarke, as he was familiarly known, was proud 
of the distinction which he claimed, that of 
having worked longer at the business, as an 
editor and compositor, than any other man in 
Eastern Ohio. 

In 1864 W. G. Foster, a practical printer 
of some enterprise and some ability, came from 
Steubenville and established the Wellsville Un- 
ton. May 18, 1872, the Union, together with a 
large job printing office, was purchased by the 
McCord Brothers—William B. and Robert T. 
—and a year later the former became sole pro- 
prietor. William B. McCord here began an 
editorial career which lasted, in Columbiana 


County, with two brief intervals of about one | 


year each, for 32 years—or until 1904. In the 
fall of 1878 Mr. McCord sold out to Wiggins 
& McKillop. Mr. McKillop died about the be- 
ginning of the following year, and J. Wiggins 
continued the paper, A. P. Howard having 
purchased the job office, which he removed to 
Columbus, its capacity for business being in 
advance of the town. In February, 1882, Wig- 
gins sold the Union to P. M. Smith and F, 
M. Hawley; two years later Mr. Hawley ac- 
quired the full proprietorship and editorial con- 
trol, and continued the publication until Feb- 
ruary, 1897, in the meantime having estab- 
lished the Daily Union. On the latter date Mr. 
Hawley sold out to the McQueen Brothers, 


~W. DeBelle. 


In 1873 he. 


who, in turn, sold about April 1, 1905, to K. 
D In the meantime the Daily Un 
ion and Daily Record had been consolidated a 
few months previous, the Daily Union-Recora 
and Weekly Union being continued in 1905 by 
the Union Publishing. Company, K W_ De- 
Belle, editor and manager. 

' In the later 80s Edward B. Clark pub- 
lished the Wellsville Evening Journat. for a 
short time, disposing of his plant to John Nich- 


‘olson, who revived the paper in the form of a 


weekly, which was continued for some years. 
Out of this grew the Record, which in 1899 
was established as a daily with John Nicholson, 
proprietor, and James Nolan, editor. This in 
turn, was consolidated with the Union as the 
Union-Récord, as already stated, early in 1905. 

In 1899 Taneyhill & Walkup started the 
Wellsville Daily Sun, which continued to emit 
it rays of enlightenment for less than a year. 
The Sun was Democratic, the Journal and the 
Record, Independent, while the Union was 
always Republican, which continued to be the 
political complexion of the Union-Record. 

For several years, or between 1869 and 1872, 
a monthly known as the Rainbow attracted 
considerable attention by the spice of its local 
contents. - It was published by an association 
of Wellsville merchants, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of advertising their wares. 


PAPERS OF THE “CERAMIC CITY.’ 


In 1870 David B. Martin established the 
Wellsville Local, and the following year trans- 
ferred his office to East Liverpool, and began 
the publication of the Potters’ Gazette. But 
this paper, not being the first of East Liver- 
pool’s local publications, will be passed now to 
be taken up later in turn. 

The first paper published in East Liver- 
pool was the East Liverpool Mercury, and was 
issued by George J. Luckey (who was after- 
wards, for many years, superintendent of ‘the 
Pittsburg city schools) and J. W. Harris. It 
was Republican in politics. It was started May 
23, 1861, and lived but a year. In 1867 W. 
G. Foster, publisher of the Wellsville Union, 
started the East Liverpool Record, but this 
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paper suspended in 1869. The Record, too, 
was Republican in politics. In 1868 J. F. 
Murphy, of Wellsburg, West Virginia, crav- 
ing some newspaper experience in the new 
pottery town, launched the East Liverpool 
Local. It had a local existence for eight weeks, 

Enoch Bradshaw was a “War? Democrat, 
possessed of good horse sense and a good sup- 
ply of hard cash, a portion of which he pro- 
ceeded to squander in trying to establish a Dem- 
ocratic paper in an overwhelmingly Republican 
town. He purchased, in 1869, the plant of the 
defunct East Liverpool Local; but in January, 
1876, gave up his daring idea, and transferred 
his material to J. H. Simms and T. R. Brad- 
shaw, who immediately established the East 
Liverpool Tribune. The year following 
(1877), Mr. Simms became sole proprietor. 
September 1, 1902, the Mornimg Tribune was 
started; and so, in 1905, the daily and weekly 
editions were still being published, Mr. Simms 
having formed the Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany, himself holding the majority of the stock. 
He had been in the publishing business for 
over 28 years. 

David B. Martin having removed his print- 
ing plant from’ Wellsville to East Liverpool 11 
1871, began the publication of the Potters’ 
Gazette. It was not a‘class paper, as its name 
might be supposed to indicate, but local in its 
news matter and Republican in politics. It 
continued to be published as a Republican 


newspaper until the fall of 1884, when, by the 


tender of financial assistance, the Democrats 
gained control of its columns. This coup was 
offset in two weeks time, and the Gagette again 
became a Republican paper, and so continued 
until the death of Mr. Martin, which occurred 
about 1887. Mrs. David Martin continued to 
edit the paper for a short time; then she em- 


ployed Frank Crowl in the editorial and me- | 


chanical management. In the course of a few 
months the office was damaged by fire and the 
paper suspended. In two or three weeks there- 
after Crowl issued the East Liverpool Gazette 
as a new paper. In 1889 a company was or- 
ganized in opposition to the Daily Review, at 
that time in its fifth year—the new company 
taking over the Gazette and making it a daily 


paper. The venture lasted but a few months 
anid the Gasette died a natural death. 

October 25, 1879, William B. McCord is- 
sued the first number of the Saturday Review, 
printed in East Liverpool—from new type and 
on a new press—dated “Wellsville and East 
Liverpool,” and containing a weekly resumé of 
the local news of both towns. Several years 
later the Review became an exclusively East 
Liverpool publication. In June, 1885, the 
Daily Review was started, it being the first 
regularly issued daily paper in Columbiana 
County. It was also the first paper in the 
county to utilize the telephone in news gather- 
ing. In December, 1891, Mr. McCord sold 
the Review, daily and weekly, to Dudley 
Young, who came from New York State. He 
died about three months afterward and his. 
widow after conducting the paper about two. 
months sold it to J. E. McDonald. In April,. 
1892, Mr. McCord started the Daily News, 
and in August following the Review and the: 
News joined-issues by consolidation under the 
name of the Evening News-Review, the weekly 
continuing as the Saturday Review. A stock 
company was organized in the fall of 1892, 
Harry Palmer and Thomas W. Morris, of 
McKeesport, purchasing a controlling interest. 
McDonald sold his holdings, as did also Mc- 
Cord, who retired for a rest of some months 
after which he served for about Io years, first. 
as editor of the East Liverpool Daily Crisis and 
later of the Salem Daily News. 

March 1, 1901, the News-Review was pur- 
chased by the newly organized East Liverpool 
Publishing Company, H. W. Brush, president, 
and L. H. Brush, secretary and manager. April 
1, 1904, L. H. Brush individually purchased 
the name, good-will, circulation and advertis- 
ing contracts of the Cvisis—which had just 
suspended publication-—and the News-Review 
became for the time being the News-Review 
and Crisis. January I, 1905, the name was 
shortened and the old name as it had been back 
in 1885—the Evening Review—was restored. 
Meanwhile Mr. Brush had merged the Weekly 


Crisis with the Saturday Review, and leased it 


to C. G, Byron, who continued it as a Demo- 
cratic paper under the name of the Weekly 
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Crisis and Saturday Review. In April, 1905, 
Mr. Byron bought the consolidated weekly and 
continued its, publication. 


A CRISIS IN LOCAL JOURNALISM. 


In the fall of 1884 a fund of $500 was 
raised by the Democrats of East Liverpool, to 
induce some one to start the publication of a 
Democratic paper in that city. Not succeeding 
in the effort, this money was used to purchase 
the mortgage on a Republican paper in the 
town, the Potters’ Gazette, then edited by 
“Dave’ Martin. For two issues the paper was 
Democratic, when the Republicans repurchased 
the mortgage, and the Crisis began its issue 
October 4, 1884, simultaneously with the re- 
appearance of the Potters’ Gazette as a Repub- 
lican paper. The Crisis was a political venture 
of the Democratic Central Committee, and 
James C. Deidrick, as secretary of that organ- 
ization, took charge. Dr. George P. Ikirt was 
engaged as editor until February, 1885, when 
he retired. The paper was issued as a weekly 
until March 21, 1888, when it was changed to 
a daily. Subsequently it included a Sunday 
issue, but after six months the Sunday feature 
was abandoned. The paper in the beginning 
was aggressive, but not profitable. Its career 
continued to be marked with much vigor, and 
Io years later it was a profitable venture. In 
August, 1898, the paper was incorporated for 
$25,000. It continued under the active man- 
agement of James C. Deidrick until May 1, 
1899, when he removed to Canton, Ohio. The 
company was subsequently managed by differ- 
ent parties until April 1, 1904, when the Crisis 
was consolidated with the News-Review. Dur- 
ing the career of the Crisis it absorbed the old 
Gazette and The People, a weekly paper pub- 
lished for a little more than a year in the in- 


terest of the trades unions and workingmen 


generally. During parts of 1897 and 1808 the 
Pottery Journal, a trade monthly devoted to the 
pottery business, was issued from the Crisis 
office. It suspended in 1898. ~ 

Early in the year 1898 F. Leslie Trump 
started in East Liverpool the Operative Potter, 
a ntonthly publication in the interest especially, 


| Ledger. 


as its name indicated, of the operative potters. 
It survived about a year and a half. April 19, 
1899, the Potters’ Herald was established as a 
weekly, under the direction of A. S. Hughes, 
president, and T. J. Duffy, secretary of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. In 
about two years the paper was taken over by 
members of the N. B. of O. P. and continued 
in 1905 to be printed as the organ of that body, 
asd also of the East Liverpool Trades and 
Labor Council. T. J. Duffy, president of the 
N. B. of O. P., was editor; Edward Menge, 
associate editor; and H. O. Allison, business 
manager. 


PAPERS OF COLUMBIANA AND LEETONIA, 


In 1857 Kurtz & Quinter established in 
Columbiana a monthly religious publication, 


printed partly in English and partly in German, 


devoted to the interests of the Dunkers, known 
as the Gospel Visitor. In 1866 the paper was 
removed to Dayton. : 

In September, 1858, C. H. M. Beecher 
began the publication of the Columbiana 
It was continued untjl 1861, when it 
suspended. In the latter year R. L. King be- 
gan the publication of the Columbiana Chron- 
icle. It lasted less than six months, and died 
before the close of 1861. 

In 1858 Black & Watson purchased the 
material upon which the Aurora had been 
printed at New Lisbon, and began the publica- 
tion of the Telegraph at Columbiana. It lived 
for, 24 weeks. 

For almost 10 years Columbiana was with- 
out a local paper. Then, April 14, 1870, the 
Independent Register appeared. A number of 
Columbiana men raised ‘the monev and fitted 
up an office, employing J. M. Hutton as editor. 
He issued five numbers, when his connection 
with the paper ceased. In May the property 
passed into the hands of the Washington Print- 
ing Press Company, composed of Gen. E. S. 
Holloway, J. B. Powell, J. Esterley, A. Stur- 
geon and W. R. Knowles, who employed . 
George Duncan as editor.. He remained until 
February, 1871; and from that time until Sep- 
tember, 1871, R. G. Mosgrove was editor. The 


company then sold out to Frank M. Atterholt 
and Noah E. Nold, but after a few issues had 
been printed Atterholt sold his interest to Gen. 
E. S. Holloway. The latter and Mr. Nold 
continued the publication until May, 1872, 
when General Holloway became editor and 
» sole proprietor. In April, 1877, he associated 
with him his sons, John W. and Orlando T. 
They continued the business until September, 
1879, when they sold to John Flaugher. 
Flaugher continued the publication of the Jn- 
dependent Register until the year of his death, 
1896, when the paper passed into the hands 
of H. E. Garrett. He continued the publica- 
tion but a comparatively short time, and was 
succeeded by Elmer Firestone. He continued 
the paper until some time in 1897, when it was 
suspended. Meanwhile, about 1890, a stock 
company had started the Columbiana Ledger, 
with George McLaughlin.as managing editor. 
In 1895 the paper was sold to Newell & Shing- 
ler—H. O. Newell and George Shingler. 
Shingler died in 1904, and Mr. Newell became 
sole proprietor and editor of the paper. 

About October 1, 1900, Wilson Edgerton 
began the publication of the Columbiana’ Jn- 
dependent. A little later C. P. Moreland be- 
came associated with Edgerton in the publica- 
tion. In 1903 Edgerton & Moreland sold out to 
G. E. Koch, who continued the paper only about 
six weeks, and then sold to Newell & Shingler, 


publishers of the Columbiana Ledger, by which , 


paper the Independent was absorbed. 

The Columbiana True Press was. estab- 
lished July 14, 1875, by two brothers, Lee and 
Thomas S. Arnold. The publication was con- 
tinued in Columbiana until August, 1881, when 
the Arnolds removed to Leetonia and continued 
to issue the paper there. In the meantime, 
however, Leetonia’s first newspaper, the orig- 
inal Reporter, was established in January, 1872, 
by Harry Watson and James Hamilton. There 
were, in the course of the next few years sev- 
eral changes: Watson sold his interest and 
John Marchand bought in; then Hamilton sold, 
and Marchand continued until July, 1881, 
when he left the field vacant. The Reporter 
had been Republican in politics. 

Leetonia was without a paper only for two 
or three weeks, however. ‘As has been said, 
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the Arnold brothers, having removed their 
office from Columbiana, resumed the publica- 
tion of the True Press in Leetonia in August, 
Thomas Arnold purchased the interest 
of his brother in 1882, and continued the paper 
as the Tirue Press for about six months, when, 
the paper having been conducted independently 
of political affiliation, it was made Democratic 
in politics and given the name of the Leetonia 
Democrat. About three years later the name 
of the paper was again changed, this time being 
Leetonia’s first paper’s name, the Reporter. In 
1905 the Reporter was still Leetonia’s only 
paper, Mr. Arnold still being the editor and 
publisher. 

But within 25 years there had been sundry 
attempts at opposition to the Reporter. Where- 
fore one might naturally reach the conclusion 
that Leetonia had been a fruiful newspaper 
field. Just when the Arnolds were trying to 
establish. themselves there, in the summer of 
1881, D. D. Kirby, afterward the Salem pub- 
lisher, and,G. W. Cowgill, who also had a brief 
experience in Salem, contested the ground with 
the brothers. They actually did seem to be 
gaining a foothold, for they started the Com- 
mercial and continued it for several months, 
when they gave up the fight. Mr. Kirby, how- 
ever, had sold his interest before the paper sus- 
pended. Then W. T. Cutchall, before he estab- 
lished himself in New Waterford, rented a 
place and printed two or three issues of a paper 
in Leetonia. Then about 1890 Frank Shoe- 
maker made an attempt which died in its incip- 
iency. He was followed by Wade Dickinson 
and Harry Watson, Jr., who issued a Republi- 
can weekly during the fall campaign of 1892. 
Near the same time a Youngstown man vainly 
attempted to get a foothold in the popular favor 
with a paper which he called the Gazette. But 
“Tommy" Arnold has unbounded faith in the 
“survival of the fittest,” and for several years 
up to 1905 he was rewarded by the knowledge 
that he still held undisputed possession of the 


field. 
NOT MANY VENTURES IN SALINEVILLE. 


Salineville’s first newspaper appears to have 
been the Era, which was printed in Wellsville 
in 1870 by J. E. Porter, being dated Salineville. 
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It lasted less than a year. The following year 
James M. Reese, of Wellsville, had a similar 
experience with the Salineville Miner. It lived 
but a few months. May 2, 1872, J. W. and 
J. F. Lacock issued the first number of the 
Salineville Jndea, which gave greater promise 
of permanency of existence than either of its 
predecessors. It was independent in politics, 
and the Lacocks continued its publication until 
the fall of 1878, when, passing into the hands 
of William Jackson, its name was changed to 
the Salineville Herald. It passed in its checks 
about a year later. About 1881 J. K. Smith 
started the Ohio Advance in Salineville, which 
about two years later passed into the hands of 
the publisher of the East Liverpool and Wells- 
ville Saturday Review, and was finally ab- 
sorbed by that paper. About 1880 local parties 
published the Screenbar, which lived about a 
year. Salineville was for some time without 
a paper of itsown. About January, 1888, John 
Crowl, coming from East Liverpool, started 
the Salineville Record, and continued it for 
about four years. In 1894 W. R. Dutton es- 
tablished the Salineville Banner, which within 
the next 10 or II years was to prove the one 
financial newspaper success of Salineville up 
to its time. In 1900 Dutton sold ‘the Banner 
to J. H. Dodds, who was still publisher and 
proprietor in 1905. The Banner had always 
been Republican in politics, as had all of 
Salineville’s newspaper ventures, where any 
political complexion at all had been given to 
them. 


UNITY TOWNSHIP NEWSPAPERS. 


The first newspaper to gain a foothold in 
East Palestine was the Valley Echo, estab- 
lished April 12, 1878, by Ellis J. Roberts and 
continued by him until 1885. Rev. T. W. 
Winters then bought the paper and conducted 
it until 1889, when R. F. Chamberlin and S. 
Kk. Todd bought and continued the publication 
for a year and a half and sold to Robert M. 
Waters. <Aleanwhile S. H. -Maneral had 
started the East Palestine Reveille—November 
15, 1886. He in 1892 sold to C. B. Galbreath 
afterwards for many years State librarian— 


who conducted the paper until March 1, 1894, 
the name of the paper having been changed to 
the Republican Reveille, to make more conspic- 
uous its political complexion. At this date 
(March 1, 1894) the Valley Echo and Repub- 
lican Reveille were consolidated as the Re- 
veille-Echo, and came under the management 
of S. K. Todd. Hon. J. J. Brittain was editor 
of the paper from June 14, 1894, until Novem- 
ber 11, 1897, when he resigned to accept an ap- 
pointment from President McKinley as consul 
to Nantes, France—later being transferred to 
Kiehl, Germany. (Mr. Brittain had served two 
terms in the Lower House of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture—1892 to 1894.) W. J. Foley was editor 
of the Reveille-Echo for one year and he was. 
succeeded by S. L. Cutting, who held the chair 
until March 21, 1rg01, when S. K. Todd suc- 
ceeded as editor and manager. July 1, 1905, 
I. L. Merwin, who came from Newton Falls, 
Ohio, purchased an interest and became editor 
of the paper. Early in 1905 the American 
Poultryman, monthly, was established by S. 
K. Todd, publication office being at East Pales- 
tine, with a branch office in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

New Waterford’s first local newspaper was 
the New Waterford Times, a small 3-column 
sheet, issued monthly, from 1882 to 1884, by 
W. Grant Scott. The Monthly Gleaner, pub- 
lished also by Mr. Scott—being issued monthly 
from December, 1885, to December, 1888— 
Was more pretentious, being composed of four 
pages with four columns to the page. The last 
issue was dated December 15, 1888.< Ao. 
Smith started the New Waterford Magnet, 
December 6, 1894. Smith continued as pub- 
lisher about two years when Sam C. Scott, who 
had extended Smith financial aid, reluctantly 
took over the concern, keeping it alive until 
April 1, 1897, when he sold the paper to W. T. 
Cutchall and J. T. Mercer. A little later Cut- 
chall bought out his partner, and continued the 
Magnet, which in 1903 had become apparently 
a prosperous newspaper enterprise. During 
the later years the paper had became Demo- 
cratic in politics. 

The Rogers .Voon-Tide, a weekly local pa- 
per, was established in 1888 by J. Harry Reed, 
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and published by him at Rogers until early in 
1903, when it was removed to East Palestine, 
and soon after suspended. 

In the course of the century of progress in 
newspaper publication, the business had under- 
gone a wonderful! evolution. The old “‘Ram- 
age” and the “Washington” hand-presses had 
gone, with the inking of the forms by balls and 
hand-rollers. In their places came the ‘*Camp- 
bell” and the “Hoe Country Cylinders,” print- 
ing 1,000 to 1,200 sheets an hour, where a 
“token” of 240 sheets had been considered rap- 
id work; then came faster cylinders, making 
2,000 impressions to the hour, with machines, 
which folded the papers as fast as they were 
printed, and finally the “Cox Duplex” with its 
4,000 or 5,000 an hour and the perfecting press 
making 10,000 to 15,000 papers complete, 
printed and folded, to. the hours... But 
even that is not great speed as goes the speed of 
the big perfecting presses of the large city 
dailies. Yet it is pretty good for the beginning 
of the 20th century in Columbiana County, 
where there were so many papers that the larg- 
est circulation in 1905 did not run beyond 5,000 
copies. 

But the speed and improvement in the press 

18 


do not show greater advancement than the ad- 
vances made in speed by the type-setting ma- 
chines over hand composition; the improved. 
facilities for newsgathering and in the better- 
ment in methods for serving subscribers. The 
linotype, one of which does the work of four 
or five typesetters of the old regime, had in. 
1905 been installed in almost every daily news- 
paper office. Even the country weekly had its. 
“plate” service, a device of the last quarter of. 
the 19th century, and the rural free delivery. 
was taking the daily papers to the doors of the: 
farmers over the county almost as promptly 
as the carriers in the cities and towns. The 
telephone, too, had become a great factor in 
newsgathering, and every daily had its court 
correspondent at the county seat, with a syndi- 
cate leased line for the rapid and prompt con- 
veyance of county-seat news. Few papers had 
yet availed themselves of the daily telegraph 
service, but the innovation had been made, and. 
the indications were that soon the daily news,. 
hot from the wires, would be the rule rather 
than the exception, and that the “plate” service’ 
would be relegated to the place occupied by the 
“patent outsides” in the later decades of the 
1gth century. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GALAXY OF STATESMEN. 


Men Who Have Represented Columbiana County in Congress, in the Legislature 
and in State Offices—Famous Campaigns and Campaigners—Rise of McKinley, Hanna 
and Others—Epoch-Making County Polltttcs. 


While Cotumbiana County has not had the 
honor of seeing one of her natives in the White 
Hotise or in the chair of thé chief executive of 
the State, yet there have been from among her 
citizenship those who have acquired deserved 
fame and high honor in other scarcely less 
responsible if less exalted positions. A’ re- 
nowned president was a few months too young 
to claim nativity in Columbiana County, while 
one of the greatest statesmen and Senators the 
country has ever produced was born within its 
confines; and his ancestors for three genera- 
tions made the county their home. Of intel- 
lectual lights of lesser magnitude, among legis- 
lators, national, State and judiciary—states- 
men of high and low degree—there have been 
many whom Columbiana County people have 
delighted to honor, and who have brought 
honor upon their constituency and themselves. 
Only examples from these classes of patriots 
and statesmen—all of them held in grateful 
remembrance—can be referred to in this chan- 
ter, while no slight is intended to any. 

Some of Columbiana County’s early légis- 
lators and statesmen who achieved more or 
less distinction were: William Russell, who 
was a member of the Lower House of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio from 1824 to 1826, in- 
‘clusive; John Laird, a bitter partisan of the 
Democratic faith, who served in the State Sen- 
-ate in 1823 and 1824; DeLorma Brooks, who 
was a member of the convention of Federalists 


which met in Columbus in 1827, and favored 


-the nomination of John Quincy Adams to the 


presidency, and who was a member of the 
Lower House of the General Assembly in 
1826-27; Andrew W. Loomis, who represented 
the Columbiana district in Congtess in 1836- 
37, and who was chosen to deliver the oration 
on the occasion of the 1ooth anniversary of 
Braddock’s defeat, November 25, 1858; 
Charles D. Coffin, who was elected by the 


Whigs to Congress to'fill the unexpired term 


caused by the resignation of Loomis; and J. 
Twing Brooks, who was the youngest member 
of the State Senate in 1866-68. 

Fisher A. Blocksom, of New Lisbon, who 
was in public life perhaps longer than any 
other resident of the county, served as prose- 
cuting attorney several terms early in the first 
half of the z9th century. In 1806 he served 
on the staff of Brig-Gen. Robert Simison, who 
commanded the Second Brigade of the Fourth 
Division, Ohio State Militia. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lower House of the General As- 
sembly from 1826 to 1828, inclusive, and was 
re-elected in, 1834 and served ‘until 1833. He 
was the presidential. elector of the Democraiic 
party from this district in 1832, and cast the 
vote of his. party in the district for Andrew 
Jackson. He was prosecuting attorney for the 
county from 1838 to 1843, and a member. of 
the State Board of Equalization in 1841. Mr. 
Blocksom died in New Lisbon, December 14, 
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1876, at the ripe old age of ys years and three 
months. 

__ Gen, James W. Reilly, the old military, leg- 
islative and judicial “war-horse,” was still liv- 
ing at his old home in Wellsville in 1903, at 
the age of 77. In 1861 he was elected on the 
Union ticket to represent Columbiana County 
in the Lower House of the Ohio Legislature, 
and while in that body served on the judiciary 
committee and as chairman of the committee 
on military affairs. In July, 1862, he was 
tendered the colonelcy of the ro4th Regiment; 
Ohio Vol. Inf., and served in the war with 
great distinction, being promoted to the rank 
of brigadier general, commanding for a time 
the Third Division of the 23rd Army Corps. 
In 1873 'he was a member of the State consti- 
tutional convention. In 1866 his name was 
brought forward by the Republican party of 
‘the county in ‘the nominating convention of 
the 17th District for congressional honors, and 
- again in 1878, when, after a three days session, 
and more than 100 ballots, Jonathan T. Upde- 
graff, of Jefferson County, succeeded in break- 
ing the deadlock between himself and General 
Reilly and secured the nomination, Jefferson 
County at that time being a part of the 18th 
Congressional District. It has alwavs been 
conceded that General Reilly could easily have 
secured the nomination of his party and gone 
to Congress had he consented to do a little 
campaigning over the district in his own be- 
half; but so imdependent was he that not a 
spéech would he make in a campaign where he 
himself was interested, even in his own county. 
Hon. Jacob A. Ambler, who was cotem- 
poraneous with General Reilly, in years and in 
public life, still lived at his old home in Salem 
in 1905, at the age of 76. In October, 1857, 
he was elected to the Lower House of the Ohio 
General Assembly, on the Republican ticket, 
resigning this office in 1859 to accept an ap- 
pointment by Governor Chase on the common 
pleas bench of the First Sub-Division of the 
Ninth Judicial District of the State, to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Judge 
Lyman W. Potter. In 1860 he was elected to 
the bench for the remainder of the unexpired 
term. and re-elected the following year for a 


full term of five years. Judge Ambler was 
elected to represent the 17th Ohio District in 
the 41st Congress, and was re-elected to the 
42nd Congress. He served on the United 
States Tariff Commission, by appointment of 
President Arthur, the report of which com- 
mission was the basis of the tariff law of 1883. 
Judge Ambler was a Democrat until the or- 
ganization of the Republican party, but’ ever 
after that period was a stanch advocate of its 
policy. His last active service in political cam- 
paigns, however, was in 1871, when he accom- 
panied Governor Noyes on his canvassing tour 
through Southern Ohio. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati convention which nomi- 
nated Rutherford B. Hayes for the presidency 
in 1876. . 
Hon. Jonathan H. Wallace was a notable 
personage of the old school who figured judi- 
cially and to some extent politically in the latter 
half of the 19th century, in Columbiana 
County. He was prominent at the Columbiana 
County bar, and, being elected prosecuting at- 
torney in 1851, served two terms in that office. 
He was appointed judge in the Ninth Judicial 
District by Governor Hoadley, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Judge 
Peter A. Laubie, and served until the next reg- 
ular election. In 1880 he was the candidate of 
the Democracy of the 17th District for a seat 
in the 47th Congress; and after a contest with 
William McKinley he was seated during the 
second session of that Congress. He was al- 
ways a Democrat, but somewhat conservative 
in his political ideas. He died October 29, 
1892. 
COLUMBIANA COUNTY ADOPTED M’KINLEY. 
William McKinley, having been so near an 
actual product of Columbiana County that her 
people have long accounted him as one of her 
greatest men, and having, especially during his 
congressional career, been very closely allied 
with the county’s politics as well as her indus- 
trial interests, to say nothing of his national 
fame as President of the whole country, a his- 
tory of Columbiana County would not be com- 
plete without somewhat extended reference to 
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the great statesman. Indeed McKinley said 
himself in one of his famous speeches: “I can- 
not forget that, when | was first a candidate for 
Congress, it was the splendid majority of rock- 
ribbed Columbiana County which assured my 
election.” 

William Mckinley was born in Niles, 
Trumbull County, Ohio, February 26, 1843. 
In common with so many of our great states- 
men and leaders, he traced his ancestry to the 
sturdy Scotch settlers of the North of Ireland. 
From his father he had the energy and intel- 
lectual brilliancy of the Scotch-Irish, to which 
was added the German perseverance of his 
mother. He began his public career as a school 
teacher, but when the Civil War, broke out he 
“dropped the ferule and took up the sword,” 
enlisting as a private in the 23rd Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Inf. The same qualities, which 
eventually placed him foremost in the ranks of 
his country’s leaders, soon elevated him in the 
ranks of her defenders. After repeated pro- 
motions, he attained the rank of captain in 
1864, and was breveted major at the close of 
the war. Returning to his native State when 
-his country no longer needed his services in 
the field, he began the study of the law, estab- 
lishing himself at Canton, Ohio, in 1871. So 
rapid was his rise in the legal profession that, 
five years after locating at Canton, he was 
elected to Congress; and by three successive 
re-elections he remained there four terms. In 
Congress his opinions soon began to have great 
weight; and, having made a close and _ thor- 
ough study of the tariff problem, he brought 
forward a measure providing for a higher tar- 
iff on products of American industry than had 
ever before been enacted. This law, popularly 
known as the “McKinley Bill,’’ was destined to 
become a great factor in subsequent national 
elections, and finally to place its author in the 
White House. In 1891 Major McKinley was 
elected Governor of Ohio; in 1893 he was re- 
elected by a plurality of over 80,000 votes, a 
result largely due to his sturdy advocacy of the 
principle of protection. His remarkable record 
easily won him the nomination for the presi- 
dency at the St. Louis convention in June, 
1896. His successful conduct of the war 


‘the presidency in 1900. 


against Spain, his great personal popularity 
and the wonderful prosperity of the country 
resulted in his renomination and re-election to. 
Six months after his 
second inauguration, he was shot down by an 
anarchist assassin while attending the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, on September 
6th, and died September 14, 1901. He was. 
buried at his old home city, Canton. 


COLUMBIANA COUNTY'S GREATEST MAN. 


The native of Columbiana County who. 
achieved the greatest fame of any of her famed 
citizens was the late Senator Marcus A. 
Hanna. His ancestors came from Scotland. 
Thomas Hanna, the great-great-grandfather 
of Marcus A. Hanna,is said to have come to 
this country in 1764. He settled first in South- 
ern Pennsylvania, where he found among the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish pioneers of: that sec- 
tion a number of his countrymen. Soon after 
arriving in this country he died, leaving two 
sons, Robert and Thomas. Robert was bound 
out to a family of the Society of Friends, with 
whom he learned the tailor’s trade. Having 
married, he removed to Virginia, where he and 
John Lynch laid out the town of Lynchburg. 
In 1801 he, with his wife and nine children, the 
second of whom was Benjamin, the grandfather 
of Senator Hanna, came in one of the old 
“Conestoga” wagons from Lynchburg to the 
Ohio River, which they crossed at Smith's 
Ferry near the Columbiana County line. Mak- 
ing their way through the then unbroken wil- 
derness, they located on section 10, Fairfield 
township, Columbiana County. Robert Hanna 
was chairman at the first election for township. 
officers, held in Fairfield township, April, 1805. 
He was at that time elected township trustee, 
and his son, Benjamin, was chosen township 
clerk and treasurer. The Hannas continued to 
hold office almost continuously in the township 
up until about 1812. Meanwhile Robert Hanna 
had become interested in land: in Middleton 
township, upon which he erected a tavern at 
the cross-roads where the village of Clarkson 
was afterwards located, which village was laid’ 
out by him in 1816. Robert Hanna’s son Ben-- 
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jamin and Rachel Dixson were married De- 
cember 16, 1803, by the use of the Friends’ cer- 
emony. ‘lhis is said to have been the first cere- 
mony of the kind in Fairfield township. Ben- 
jamin had located on what was afterward 
known as the Poulton farm, south of what was 
later the village of Columbiana. In 1810 he 
purchased a quarter-section of land east of the 
village where the Columbiana Cemetery was 
afterward located. Selling this land he moved 
to Salem in 1812, where he kept a store estab- 
lished by a number of Friends. About two 
years later he purchased a farm near. New Lis- 
bon, and opened a store in the village, which he 
conducted until the canal excitement seized the 
town, when he was made president of the 
Sandy and Beaver Canal Company, which posi- 
tion he filled for 25 years. Leonard Hanna, 
son of Benjamin, and father of the Senator, 
was born at Columbiana March 4, 1806. He 
attended the common schools in New Lisbon, 
went to college, studied medicine and became 
a practicing physician. He was a fine. orator, 
and was an active advocate of anti-slavery and 
temperance. He removed with his family to 
Cleveland in 1852, and became a@ member of 
the wholesale grocery and forwarding house of 
Hanna, Garretson & Company. He died in 
1862. Dr. Hanna's wife was a- daughter of 
Porter and Rhoda Converse, of Ashtabula 
County, Ohio. 

Marcus Alonzo Hanna was born in New 
Lisbon, September 24, 1837, the second of 
seven children. He attended the public schools 
of New Lisbon until the age of 15, when he re- 
moved with his father to Cleveland. In the 
public schools he prepared for a course in 
Western Reserve College, where he spent one 
year in scientific study. In 1857 he entered 
his father’s store, the management of which 
soon devolved upon him. The store at that 
time was doing a large Lake Superior trade. 
After his father’s death, he settled the estate 
and managed the business of the store. During 
the Civil War he served four months in con- 
nection with the War Department in Washing- 
ton. In 1864 he married C. Augusta Rhodes, 
daughter of Daniel P. Rhodes, of Cleveland. 
At Mr. Rhodes’ death the firm of Rhodes & 


Company was succeeded by M. A. Hanna & 
Company, dealers in coal; iron ore and pig-iron. 
In this business, which gave employment to 
several thousand men, began the extensive re- 
lations of Mr. Hanna, as a capitalist and em- 
ployer of labor, with the workingmen, and 
“the development of new ideas as to. the proper 
attitude of each to the other.” Observing that 
misunderstandings were constantly arising be- 
tween the employer and employee, Mr. Hanna 
began an investigation with a view to finding 
a remedy if possible. His careful observation, 
and patient diligent inquiry into the problem, 
resulted in the formation of what has since 
been known as the National Civic Federation, 
an organization started about 1900 in Chicago. 
The object of this association, as Mr, Hanna 
expressed it, was to bring together men of ex- 
perience and ability to discuss economic ques- 
tions. To quote his own words: “It is no 
new theory to me—no new idea of yesterday 
or a year.ago. It is the result of 30 years of 
experience in dealing with'this question of labor 
—dealing: with it under all conditions and emer- 
gencies and embarrassments which crowd the 
busy life of those who conduct the industries 
of our country.” 

In this connection a quotation from a 
sketch prepared for the Lisbon Centennial 
souvenir volume will be in place: ‘Prior to 
the great political campaign of 1896, Mr. 
Hanna was comparatively unknown outside 
the realms of trade and commerce... The knowl- 
edge that the world at large had of him was 
that he was a shrewd, careful and brainy cap- 
tain of industry, engaged in large business en- 
terprises which required the investment of 


"much capital, the employment of an army. of 


labor, and the watchful, far-seeing eye of the 
thoroughly intelligent business man to bring 
them to a safe issue. But his friendship and love 
for the standard-bearer of his party induced 
him to enter into that contest with all his ardor, 
and with his advent into politics no puny weak- 
ling entered the lists, but a full-grown gladiator 
sprang into the arena. The country was 
amazed at the spectacle of one who had de- 
voted his whole life to arduous business pur- 
suits suddenly appearing in a new field, and 
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showing from that day his superb qualities of 


statesmanship. Untrained in the art of public: 


speaking, he surprised his audiences by his 
oratory ; for he is certainly an orator within the 
definition that ‘oratory is the art of convincing 
the people.’ But with all that has been accorded 
to him in a political way, Senator Hanna is 
prouder of the part he has taken in the peaceful 
solution of the vexed labor question than he 
is of mere political victories, gratifying as they 
may be. In speaking of the bitter contest in 
the Tuscarawas- Valley during the miners’ 
strike in 1874, when the militia of the State 
had to be ordeted out to uphold the law and 
preserve order he said: ‘I had seen men actu- 
ated by passion and prejudice, so that reason 
was dethroned; and I had seen the men on the 
other side fully aroused to what they consid- 
ered the injustice of the demands of employees 
and determined to resist to the last. Like all 
other strikes, it came to an end; and after that 
experience, after final consideration of its ori- 
gin and its features, 1 made up my mind there 
was a better. way to settle disputes of labor and 
capital; and from that day to this, that ques- 
tion has never been absent from my thoughts; 
there never has been a time that 1 have not 
studied every feature of it. And when now in 
the opening of this new century we are in the 
midst of the greatest prosperity which we have 
ever known, when all the industrial interests 
of the country are roused to conditions which 
inspire activity, the men, the captains of in- 
dustry, controlling these great industries, in 
their own selfishness, in their own desire to 
make the best of the opportunities, have over- 
looked the importance of that other side of the 
question. “* * -* - The eway, «to jprepare 
to meet all contingencies is to lay the founda- 
tion of mutual benefit and mutual confidence, 
each with the other, one just as necessary and 
just as important as the other.’ The leading 
question af the day from every point of view, 

a question of the life of our republic, is the 
question upon which the Civic Federation is 
engaged, and to which the leading minds of the 
country are asked to contribute whatever of 
thought or experience they may have for a 


proper and just solution of the great econoiaic | 


‘problem. When such men as M. A. Hanna 


and his associates combine to bring harmony 
out of discord and industrial peace out of the 
conflict between labor and capital, we may feel 
assured that their efforts will be successful.” 

Mr. Hanna was appointed to the United 
States Senate by Governor Asa S. Bushnell 
March 5, 1897, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of John Sherman, who resigned to 
accept the position of Secretary of State in 
President McKinley’s cabinet; took his seat 
March 5, 1897; in January, 1898, he was 
elected for, the short term ending March 4, 
1899, and also for the succeeding full term, 
which would have ended March 4, 1905. He 
died after a brief illness, February 15, 1904, 
in Washington, and was buried in Cleveland. 

Rev. Henry C. MeCook, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, himself also a native of New Lisbon, 
weote of Senator Hanna after his death: 


Draw, if thou wilt, the portrait of man 
Whom men would count a pattern of their kind— 

As son, employer, husband. parent. 
Not faultless, for perfection who’ can find? 

But, knowing where the path of duty leads 
Therein will follow, faithful to the end; 

His promise, justly answering to his deeds, 
Abating naught, nor swerving from the way, 
Whatever tempt his steadfast feet to stray; 

To the full measure of his strength and light 
Doing his part and always all his best, 

With conscience clear and Joyal to the right. 
Keep then this model, righteous man in view, 

And judge thou, if the Senator has not 

With honest, kind and faithful purpose sought 
To hold the mirror to this image true. 


friend: 


While Hon. Robert \W. Tayler is not a 
native of Columbiana County, yet it was in the 
county that he began his splendid career, fought 
his battles and won his most brilliant victories. 
He was born in Youngstown, Ohio, November 
26, 1852; graduated from \Vestern Reserve 
Col lege June, 1872; in September of that vear 
he commenced teaching in the High School in 
New Lisbon, and was elected superintendent of 
the New Lishon schools in 1873, and re-elected 
in 1874. T'rom January, 1875, to November, 
1876, he was editor of the Bucke ye. State; in 
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April, 1877, he was admitted to the bar and was 
elected prosecuting attorney of Columbiana 
County in 1880, re-elected in 1882 and served 
until January, 1886; was elected to the 54th, 


55th, 56th and 57th Congress, and declined, 
after being nominated without opposition by) 


the Republicans of the 18th District to suc- 
ceed himself in the 58th Congress. In 1904 
Mr. Tayler was appointed United States dis- 
trict judge for the Northern District of Ohio, 
to succeed Judge Wing, resigned, and his de- 
cision upon the constitutionality of the Chinese 
exclusion act, rendered in July, 1905, attractéd 
world-wide attention. Judge Tayler is a very 


eloquent and convincing speaker, and did much | 


campaign work, being very often in demand in 
this and other States during the exciting cam- 
paigns of 1880 to 1904. 

One of the most—if not the most—effect- 
ive campaign orators Columbiana County has 
produced was P. C. Young; and that he did 
not go to Congress was not for lack of ability 
—and, it has been freely declared, of opportu- 
nity, had he seen and taken advantage of the 
tide of popularity when at its flood. Peter 
Cleaver Young was ‘born May 19, 1848, in 
Middleton township, Columbiana County. He 
received his education in the common schools 
and in the New Lisbon High School; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1872, in the meantime 
conducting the Buckeye State for, several years. 
He was elected and served as probate judge of 
Columbiana County from 1891 to 1897. He 
died July 25, 1899. Judge Young, was, during 
every political campaign for 25 years, always 
in demand for service on the stump, in this and 
other States, East and West. 

John H. Clark was another of the “brainy 
boys” which Columbiana County produced 
about the middle of the 19th century. He was 
born in 1857 in New Lisbon, where he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in.1878. He was several 
times urged to be a candidate for Congress and 
once or twice for Governor by his party (the 
Democratic), which was in the minority, and 
as a campaign speaker had usually more dates 
than he could fill. In the early ’80’s he be- 
came interested in the publication of the 
Youngstown Vindicator, and later removed to 


Cleveland where he became a corporation law- 
yer. A sketch of Mr. Clark, printed in 1903, 
says: “By taste and habit Mr. Clark is a 
student and much of his time is spent in his 
library. He has expended both time ‘and 
money in establishing and extending the equip- 
ment of public libraries. Some of the fruits. 
of his interest in these lines have developed into: 
a number of lectures on literary subjects which 
he delwers to fortunate audiences occasionally 
for, educational and charitable purposes. His 
‘Some Clowns and Fools of Shakespeare,’ 
‘Shakespeare the Man,’ and ‘James Russell 
Lowell and Liberty,’ have delighted some ‘of 
the largest audiences and ranked with the best 
talent in city courses.” 

An attorney at the Columbiana County bar- 
—also a native of New Lisbon, which town. 
has produced so many good men—who at the 
beginning of the new century was forging to 
the front rank, both as an able lawyer and elo- 
quent public speaker, was Charles S. Speaker. 
He belonged to a somewhat younger class than 
Tayler, Young and Clark, but was ‘following 
close in their footsteps if not fully abreast. 
with them in many of their brilliant qualifica- 
tions. He served the county as prosecuting 
attorney from 1892 to 1897, and in 1903 was. 
Columbiana County’s choicé in the Republican. 
convention which nominated James Kennedy, 
of Youngtown, to succeed Robert W. Tayler. 

Hon. William P. Hepburn, who for about 
20 years represented the Eighth Iowa District 
in Congress, was born in Wellsville in 1833. 
He went to Iowa in 1841. Hon. John P. 
Elkin, of Pennsylvania, also spent his boyhood 
in Wellsville. 


THE COUNTY'S LEGISLATORS. 


Columbiana County has been represented 
in Congress, by Columbiana County men, as 
follows: In 1825 and 1826, and again in 1829 
and 1830, by John Thompson; 1833-36, John 
Thompson; 1837-38, Andrew W. Loomis and 
Charles D. Coffin; 1839-42, John Hastings; 
1843-44, William McCauslin; 1845-48, John 
D. Cummins; 1869-72, Jacob A. Ambler; 
1881-82, Jonathan H. Wallace; 1893-94, 
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George P. Ikirt; 1895-1902, Robert W. Tay- 
ler. 

The county has been represented in the 
Ohio Senate by the following persons: In 
1803-04, Joseph McKee; 1805-06, Jaines 
Pritchard and Benjamin Hough; 1806-07, 
Benjamin Hough and John Taggart; 1807-08, 
John McLaughlin and John McConnell; 1808- 
12, Lewis Kinney; 1812-13, Lewis Kinney 
and Joseph Richardson; 1813-14, Joseph Rich- 
ardson; 1814-15, John Thompson; 1816-17, 
John G. Young; 1818-21, John Thompson; 
1821-23, Gideon Hughes; 1823-24, John 
Laird; 1824-25, Daniel Harbaugh (elected to 
fill vacancy of John Laird, deceased) ; 1825-33. 
William Blackburn; 1834-35, William Mc- 
Kaig (extra session) ; 1835-37, Joseph Thomp- 
son, Jr.; 1837-39, James Thompson; 1839-41, 
Joseph Thompson, Jr.; 1841-45, Charles M. 
Aten; 1845-47, John Martin; 1847-51, Fisher 
A. Blockson; 1852-53, James McKinney; 
1854-55, Joseph F. Williams; 1856-57, Jonas 
D. Cattell; 1858-59, Joseph C. McCleery; 
1860-61, Anson L. Brewer; 1862-63, Robert 
Sherrard, Jr. (Jefferson County); 1864-65, 
Norman K. MacKenzie; 1866-69, J. Twing 
Brooks; 1870-71, Jared Dunbar (Jefferson 
County) ; 1872-73, J. T. Updegraff (Jefferson 
County) ; 1874-77, Jonathan K. Rukenbrod; 
1878-81, Reese G. Richards (Jefferson Coun- 
ty); 1882-85, John M. Dickinson; 1886-89, 
Thomas B. Coulter (Jefferson County) ; 1889- 
91, Thomas H. Silver; 1893-94, Charles N. 
Snyder; 1896-97, William V. Blake; 1900-02, 
Frank B. Archer (Belmont County) ; 1902-04, 
‘Charles C. Connell; nominated in 1905, Daniel 
W. Crist. 

In the Lower House of the Ohio General 
Assembly, the following persons were mem- 
bers: In 1803-04, Richard Beeson, Samuel 
Dunlap and John Sloane; 1804-05, Rudolph 
Bair ; 1806-07, John McConnell; 1807-08, John 
Sloane; 1808-09, William Harbaugh and John 
Crumbacher; 1809-10, George Clark, John 
Crumbacher and William Harbaugh; 1810-11, 
John Crumbacher, George Clark and William 
Foulks; 1811-12, William Foulks, John Crum- 
bacher and Jacob Frederick; 1812-13, Jacob 
Bushong and George Brown; 1813-14, Thomas 


Rigdon and John G. Young; 1814-15, Thomas 
Rigdon and David Hanna; 1815-16, Thomas 
Rigdon; 1816-17, John Thompson, David 
Hanna and Jacob Roller; 1817-18, Ja- 
cob Roller and Joseph Richardson; 1818- 


19, Joseph Richardson and William Foulks ; 


1819-20, Joseph Richardson and Jacob 
Roller; 1820-21, Joseph Richardson (elected 
Speaker), Jacob Roller and Jacob Brown; 
1821-22, William Blackburn, Peter Mus- 
ser and Daniel Harbaugh; 1822-23, Wil- 
liam Blackburn, Joseph Richardson and Dan- 
iel Harbaugh; 1823-24, Joseph Richardson 
(Speaker), Jacob Roller and William Black- 
burn; 1824-25, William Blackburn, William 
E. Russell and George Brown; 1825-26, Wil- 
liam E. Russell, George Brown and Jacob Gas- 
kill; 1826-27, Fisher A. Blocksom, John Hes- 
sin and DeLorma Brooks; 1827-28, Fisher A. 
Blocksom, Robert Forbes and Elderkin Potter; 
1828-29, Elderkin Potter, James Early and 
Nathaniel Myers; 1829-30, James Early, Jacob 
Roller and James Marshall; 1830-31, James 
Early, Jacob Roller and James Marshall; 1831- 
32, Fisher A. Blocksom, James Marshall and 
James Early; 1832-33, Fisher A. Blocksom, 
Robert Forbes and John Quinn; 1833-34, 
Jacob Roller, Robert Forbes and John Quinn; 
1834-35, Jacob Roller, Robert lorbes and 
John Quinn; 1835-36, Samuel Cresswell, Wil- 
liam Armstrong and Benjamin Blackburn; 
1836-37, Samuel Cresswell, “Wiliam Arm- 
strong and Charles M. Aten; 1837-38, Thomas 
Cannon, George Smith and Jacob Roller; 
1838-39, George Smith, Jacob Roller and John 
M. Jenkins; 1839-40, John M. Jenkins, Robert 
Wilson and William D. Lepper: 1840-41, John 
M. Jenkins and Charles M. Aten; 1841-42, 
John M. Jenkins; 1842-43, John Reid and John 


‘Martin; 1843-44, John Martin and Robert Fil- 


son; 1844-45, Robert Filson; 1845-46, Clement 
L. Vallandigham and Joseph T°, Williams; 
1846-47, Clement L. Vallandigham; 1847-48, 
James Patton and Joseph T°. Williams; 1848- 
49, David King; 1849-50, John Gilman; 1850- 
51, Phihp March; 1851-52, Philip March and 
Abram Croxton; 1854-55, Henry Hessin; 
and William P. Morris; 1856-57, John Hunter 
and Moses Mendenhall; 1858-59, Jacob A. 


AND REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS. 
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Ambler; 1860-61, Jonathan K. Rukenbrod; 
1862-63, James W. -Reilly; 1863-64, (Reilly 
resigned), James Boone; 1864-65, Samuel W. 
Clark; 1866-67, Samuel W. Clark and Samuel 
Fox; 1867-68 (Clark resigned), James Mar- 
tin; 1868-69, Josiah Thompson and Jonathan 
K. Rukenbrod; 1870-71, Garretson I. Young; 
1871-73, Josiah Thompson; 1874-75, Ephraim 
S. Holloway; 1876-77, David Boyce; 1878- 
79, David Boyce and Samuel C. Keer; 1880- 
81, Samuel C, Kerr; 1882-85, George W. 
Love; 1886-89, William T. Cope and John Y. 
Williams; 1890-91, Alexander H. McCoy; 
1892-93, Alexander H. McCoy and Joseph I. 
Brittain; 1894-95, Joseph I. Brittain and Wil- 
liam C. Hutchison; 1896-97, William C. 
Hutchison and P. M. Ashford; 1898-99, P. M. 
Ashford; 1go0o-o1, Samuel Buell; 1902-03, 
Samuel Buell and Daniel W. Crist; 1904-05, 
Daniel W. Crist and Elijah W. Hill; 1905, 
Elijah W. Hill and William B. McCord, nomi- 
nated (two to elect). 

From the time the first steps were taken 
to organize the State of Ohio up to 1905, three 
State constitutional conventions had been held. 
These persons were mernbers_ respectively 
from Columbiana County: In convention of 
1802, Rudolph Blair; 1850-51, Henry H. 


Gregg and Samuel Quigley; 1873, James W. | 


Reilly. Among the efficient members of the 
General Assembly from Columbiana County 
during the last quarter of the 19th century. 
not only as pains-taking law-makers, but as 
active campaigners, were George W. Love, 
William T. Cope and Alexander H. McCoy. 
Mr. Love was essentially a self-made man. 
He had been a coal miner and educated himself. 
He died soon after his period of service in the 
Legislature. Mr. Cope, who had made a good 
record as a volunteer soldier in the war for the 
Union, developed, after he was 50 years of age, 
no mean ability as a public speaker. He was 
State Treasurer from 1892 to 1896, inclusive, 
and died in November, 1902. Mr. McCoy 
was an especially useful member of the 
House committee of finance while a member of 
the General Assembly. He met death by .ac- 
cident in the summer of 1899. Isaac B. Cam- 
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ville, achieved some di8tinction in county and 
State affairs. He served as treasurer of Col- 
umbiana County in 1894 and 1897, inclusive, 
and of the State of Ohio from Ig01 to 1904, 
inclusive. For many years he was chairman of 
the Columbiana County Republican Executive 
Committee. He was a member of the State 
Republican Central Committee in 1893, also 
a member of the 18th Congressional District 
Committee in 1898 and 1899. In 1905 Mr. 
Cameron had been elected president of the Sav- 
ings & Trust Company of Columbus, where he 
was making his home. 


THE BROUGH-VALLANDIGHAM CAMPAIGN. 


Among the most exciting political cam- 
paigns which ever occurred in Ohio was the 
gubernatorial contest of 1863 between John 
Brough, afterwards the “War Governor,” and 
Clement L. Vallandigham, a native and for 
many a resident of New Lisbon—who during 
his race for Governor was banished across the 
lines into the so-called “Southern Confeder- 
acy.” 

Clement Laird Vallandigham was born in 
New Lisbon July 29, 1820—being a son of 
Rey, Clement Vallandigham, one of Colum- 
biana County's pioneer preachers. He was 
graduated at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, taught school from 1838 to 1840 
and was admitted to the Columbiana County 
bar in 1842. In 1845 he was elected to the 
Ohio Legislature, and, although the youngest 
member, he became the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in the House. He voted against 
the repeal of the “Black Laws,” preferring, as 
he said, to submit the question to the popular 
vote, declaring that he so voted because the 
measure “would result in the most effectual 
putting down of this vexed question for per- 
haps 20 years to come. It would probably fail 
as cid the question of negro suffrage in New 
York, where the people had voted against it 
by a majority of 50,000.” In 1847 he re- 
moved to Dayton, where he became part owner 
and editor of the Western Empire, and con- 


eron, for many years a merchant in Saline- | tinued to practice law. In his salutatory m 
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the Western Empire he said: “We will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States in 
its whole integrity,” “protect and defend the 
Union,” “maintain the doctrine of strict con- 
struction,” and “stand fast to the doctrine also 
of State Rights so embodied in Mr. Madison's 
Virginia report and Mr. Jefferson’s Kentucky 
resolutions of 1798.” He also advocated “free 
trade,” ‘a fixed tenure of every office under 
the Federal government that will properly ad- 
mit it,’ and “popular education.” In 1852 
he made an effort to secure the Democratic 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor, but was 
defeated by William Medill. In 1857 he was 
candidate for Congress against Lewis D. 
Campbell, and, though declared defeated, con- 
tested the seat and won it, serving from \ay 
25, 1858, until’ March 3, 1863. During the 
37th Congress he became conspicious for his 
beld utterances against the acts of the admin- 
istration in the conduct of the war, and on De- 
cember 5, 1862, offered a series of resolutions 
in which he declar ed that, “as the war was ori- 
ginally waged for the purpose of deieniling and 
maintairg the supremacy of the Constitttion 
andthe preservation of the Union, * * * 
whosoever should attempt to pervert the same 
toa war of subjugation, and for the overthruw- 
ing or interfering with the rights of the 
States, and to abolish slavery, would he euilty 
of a crime against the Constitution and the 

Union.” These resolutions were laid on the 
table by a vote of 79 to 50. January ith fol- 
lowing, Mr. Vallandigham spoke tu the ies - 
lutions of Mr. Wright, of Penusylvann., 
fined his position on the war question, 
“A war fer Union! Was the Union thus 
made? Was it ever thus preserved? Histary 
will record that after nearly 6,000 vears of 
folly and wickedness in every form and admin- 


-de- 
ane said 


istration of government, theocratic. demo- 
cratic, monarchic, oligarchic, despotic and 
mixed, it was reserved to American states- 


manship in the 19th century of the Christian 
era to try the grand experiment, on a scale the 
most costly and gigantic in its proportions, of 
creating love by force, and developing fra- 
ternal affection by war; and history will record 


too, on the same page, the utter, disastrous 


and most bloody failure of the experiment.” 

After his term in Congress had expired, 
Mr. Vallandigham returned to Ohio and made 
numerous speeches, in which he attacked the 
administration of President Lincoln with great 
violence and bitterness. Gen. A. IE. Burnside, 
then commander of the Department of Ohio, 
regarded these demonstrations of Mr. Vallan- 
digham and his friends as intended to afford 
aid and comfort to the enemy; and, as the city 
of Cincinnati, as well as Southern Ohio and 
the adjacent States, was in some peril from 
the raids of the Confederates, he deemed it, 
to be his duty to suppress these demonstrations, 
and accordingly issued an order declaring that 
persons within the lines that were found com- 
mitting certain specified acts for the henefht of 
the enemy should be tried as spies and traitors, 
and also said that the habit of expressing 
sympathy fer the enemy would no longer be 
tolerated in the department. Mr. Vallandig- 
ham repliet to this order on May rst ina violent 
speech and Gen. Burnside ordered his arrest. 
He was taken to Cimemnati, and, though he 
issued an appeal to his adherents, was tried by 
court-martial, convieted and sentenced to close 
confinement during the war. resident Lin- 
coln changed the sentence to banishment across 


the lines. Thts affair eeceastoned miueh dis- 
cussion both im public assermblies and in the 
press. With searcely an exception, Demo- 


cratic newspapers denounced the whole uans- 
action. Republican papers spt however, 
and some of those published by “\WWar Demo- 
crats,” maintained that the maeaaks of the 


case justified the measure. His reception 
across the lines not being te hts liking—he 


having given the assurance to the lenders of 
the Rebellion that they would succeed if only 
their armies could hold out until another elec- 
tion, when the Democrats would sweep the 
Republican administration from power and 
make peace—Mr. Vallandigham made his way 
to Bermuda and thence to © con where he 
remained for some time. While thus in exile 
he was nominated for Governor iv the Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio, 

_ W. W. Armstrong, the veteran journal- 
ist, who had been a fellow-townsman of Val- 
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landigham in New Lisbon, wrote a vivid sketch 

of the famous campaign of 1863 for the Cin- 
cirinati Enquirer some years after. Arm- 
strong wrote: 

“The conservative Democrats did not de- 
sire to nominate Vallandigham for Governor; 
but his arrest, trial by military commission 
and his banishment excited every radical and 
ultra peace Democrat in the State, and they 
rallied in their strength at all the county con- 
ventions and captured the delegates. One radi- 
cal can always be counted upon to do more 
work than ten moderate men. The day before 
the convention assembled the city of Columbus 
was invaded by thousands of Democrats, bit- 
ter, assertive and defiant in their determination 
that, come what would, they would defy ‘Or- 
der No. 38, and exercise what they claimed 
to be their constitutional right of free speech. 
Convention day came, and with it delegation 
after delegation, with bands of music, flags 
flying, hickory bushes waving, from every 
section of the State. Great processions, with 
men on horseback, and in wagons, crowded the 
streets, and the sidewalks were black with ex- 
cited men. No hall in the city was large 
enough to contain one-tenth of the bold Demo- 
cracy present who desired to attend the con- 
vention. It was held on the east front of the 
State House, in the open air. Ex-Governor 
Medill. of Lancaster, Ohio, was chosen presi- 
dent of the conyention; and Medill could hold 
no check on the extravagant demonstration 
in favor of the ‘Man in FEwile.” Vallandig- 
ham was nominated by acclamation. 

“The Democratic State Convention was 
held in the second week of June, and two 
weeks later the Republican State Convention 
met. John Brough was brought cut in oppost- 
tion to. Governor Todd, who was a candidate 
for nomination for a second term. Brough 
received! the nomination by a small majority. 
* * * %& Brough was a great popular ora- 
tor. He had a sledge-hammer style about him 
that made him very powerful. * * a Both 
parties having placed their candidates in the 
field, there opened a campaign which, for ex- 
citement, for rancor and for bitterness. will, I 
hope, never again be paralleled in this coun- 
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try. Vallandigham in exile in Canada, the 
command of his forces was given George E. . 
Pugh, candidate on the ticket with Vallan- 
digham for Lieutenant Governor, while 
Brough in person led the Republican cohorts. 
Every local speaker of any note joined in the 
battle of words, and ‘Order No. 38, was ‘cussed 
and discussed’ by day and by night, from the 
Ohio River to the lake, and from the Penn- 
sylvania to the Indiana line, before great as- 
semblages of people. The great political meet- 
ings of 1840 were overshadowed in numbers 
by the gatherings of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans in 1863. It was the saturnalia of 
politics, * * * ‘The Democrats in the last 
weeks of the campaign felt that they were 
beaten, but the splendid discipline of the Demo- 
cratic organization was manifested by their de- 
termined effort to the very last hour of the 
election day.” 

Brough’s majority on the home vote was 
61,927, but the vote of the soldiers in the field 
ran his majority up to 101,099—the largest 
ever given for Governor in any State up to 
that time. Another writer, speaking of 
Brough’s candidacy, has said: “Although 
John Brough was a War Democrat, when the 
Civil War began in 1861, he was urged to be- 
come a candidate of the Republican Union 
party for Governor. This honor he declined 
at that time. The canvass of 1863 was held 
under different conditions. The Civil War was 
at its height, a large proportion of the loyal 
votérs were in the army, and Southern sym- 
pathizers, led by Clement L. Vallandigham, 
were openly defiant. There was apparently 
some danger that he would be elected by the 
peace faction of the party. .\t this crisis Mr. 
Brough made a patriotic speech at Marietta, 
declaring slavery destroyed by the act of re- 
bellion, and earnestly appealed to all patriots, 
of whatever previous political affiliations, to 
unite against the Southern Rebels. And then 
he was immediately put before the people by 
the Republican Union party as a candidate for 
Governor.” 

The government made no objection to Mr. 
Vallandigham’'s return to Ohio, and he was a 
member of the National Democratic Conven- 
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tion at Chicago in 1864, and was largely in- 
strumental in bringing about the nomination 
of Gen. George B. McClellan and George H. 
Pendleton for President and Vice-President. 
He was also a delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1868. His death was 
caused by the accidental discharge of a pistol 
in his own hand, at Lebanon, Ohio, in 1871, 
being at the time but 51 years of age. 


THE FIGHTING M’COOKS. 


Perhaps no more fitting place will be found 
in this work to introduce the New Lisbon 
branch of the “Fighting McCook” family than 
in this chapter; for, besides being warriors es- 
sentially, there was a large streak of states- 
manship in the McCook blood. George Mc- 
‘Cook was born in 1750 and died in 1822; Mary 
McCormick McCook, born in 1763, died in 
1833—both died and were buried in New Lis- 
bon. To this worthy couple were born Dr. 
George McCook, Maj. Daniel McCook and 
Dr. John McCook. Dr. George McCook and 
Maj. Daniel McCook married sisters, Mar- 
garet and Martha Latimer, who lived, died and 
were buried in New Lisbon. The children of 
‘Dr. George McCook and Martha Latimer Mc- 
Cook were: Dr. George McCook, Jr., Martha 
Umbstaetter, Margaret Hart, Mary A. Hanna 
and Catherine Hanna, whose husbands were 
relatives of Senator Marcus A. Hanna; Amelia 
McCook, Elizabeth, wife of Hon. Jonathan 
H. Wallace, and Fannie Childs. Maj. Daniel 
McCook and Martha Latimer McCook were 
the parents of Surgeon Latimer A. McCook, 
Gen. George W. McCook, Gen. Robert L. Mc- 
Cook, Gen. Alex. McD. McCook, Gen. Daniel 
McCook, Gen, Edwin S.. McCook, Charles M. 
McCook, Col. John J. McCook, Midshipman 
J. James McCook, Mary J. Baldwin, Catherine 
McCook and Martha Curtis. Dr. John Mc- 
Cook was the father of Gen. Edwin S. Mc- 
Cook, Gen. Anson G. McCook, Chaplain 
Henry C. McCook, Commander Roderick S. 
McCook (U.S. N.), Lieut. John J. McCook, 
and Mary Sheldon McCook. All of the child- 
ren of Dr, George McCook, Sr., and of Dr. 


John McCook were born in New Lisbon, as also | 4 


were Gen. Robert L. and Gen. Alex. McD., 
sons of Maj. Daniel McCook. 

Every one of the ‘Fighting McCooks” was 
a commissioned officer in the Civil War either 
before its close or befoire his death, except 
Charles M. McCook, who declined a commis- 
sion and was killed at Bull Run. Gen. Robert 
Latimer McCook was born in New Lisbon 
December 28, 1827. He read law in the office 
of Stanton & McCook (E. M. Stanton, the 
great War Secretary, and Gen. George W. 
McCook) in Steubenville, and afterwards 
formed a partnership with Judge Stallo in Cin- 
cinnati. In the Civil War he arose to the rank 
of major general, and was assassinated by 
guerrillas while lying wounded in an ambulance 
near Selma, Alabama, August 6, 1862. Maj. 
Gen. Alex. McD. McCook was born near New 
Lisbon, April 22, 1831. He was graduated 
from West Point in the class of 1852, and at 
the opening of the War of the Rebellion was 
made colonel of the First Regiment, Ohio Vol. 
Inf. He retired after the war as major ‘gen- 
eral in the regular army. Dr. John McCook 
was born in Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
educated at Jefferson College. He lived and 


‘ practiced medicine in New Lisbon for many 


years, later in Steubenville, and died October 
I1, 1865, in Washington, D. C., while visit- 
ing his son, Gen. A. G. McCook. Maj.-Gen. 
Edward M. McCook was born June 15, 1833, 
at New Lisbon. He practiced law in Kansas, 
and was a member of the Kansas Legislature. 
He entered the service at the opening of the 
War of the Rebellion as major of the Second 
Indiana Cavalry, and at the close of the war, 
had become a major general. Later he was 
United States Minister to.the Sandwich Islands 
and was subsequently appointed Governor of 
Colorado Territory by President Grant. Gen. 
Anson G. McCook was born at New Lisbon 
October 10, 1835, and was educated in the 
schools of New Lisbon. He studied law in 
the office of Stanton & McCook, Steubenville, 
and at the outbreak of the war in the spring 
of 1861 raised a company of infantry, of which 
he was chosen captain. It was the ‘first com- 
pany to offer its services from Eastern Ohio, 
nd was assigned to the Second Regiment, 
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Ohio Vol. Inf. He was promoted to colonel 
and before the close of the war was breveted 
brigadier general. .\fter the close of the war 
he located in New York: although a Republi- 
can was elected for several terms to Congress 
from a Democratic district, and was for a 
number of years secretary of the United States 
Senate. Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., was 
horn July 3, 1837, at New Lisbon. He stud- 
ied for the ministry in Western Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian) at Allegheny; at the 
outbreak of the war enlisted as a private soldier 
was promoted to heutenant and afterwards 
appointed thaplain. In 1905 he was pastor 
emeritus of the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church, of Philadelphia, of which for 25 years 
or more he had been the active pastor. He 
has written several books on the habits of ants 
and spiders and is the author of “The Lati- 
mers,” a historic novel based upon pioneer life 
Western Pennsylvania. Commander Roder- 
ick S. McCook, U. S. N., was born at New 
Lisbon, March 10, 1839. He was graduated 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1859. 
He did good service in the navy during the 
Civil War, and won the rank of commander 
before its close. He died February 23, 1885. 
Rev. John J. McCook was born at New Lisbon 
February 4, 1843. He served as lieutenant 
in the First Virginia Infantry in the war; grad- 
uated from Trinity College, Hartford; studied 
medicine, afterward entered the Protestant 
Episcopal ministry, and later still became pro- 
fessor of modern languages in Trinity College. 


HEROES AND STATESMEN. 


But there were others than the McCooks and 
more than can be mentioned here—who, hay- 
ing served their country well and truly in the 
War of the Rebellion, either did not live to 
return, or, returning, served their country and 
county in civil life and in the avocations of 
peace. Judge Peter A. Laubie, of Salem, and 
of the r9th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., who was 
promoted from lieutenant to captain and acting 
major, returned and served his county and dis- 
trict on the common pleas and circuit benches 
for over 30 years, and was still in the har- 


ness in 1905. Ephraim H. Holloway, of Col- 
umbiana, who rose from the rank of lieutenant. 
in the 41st Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., to that of 
brevet brigadier general, was afterwards a. 
member of the Ohio General Assembly. Col. 
S. J. Firestone, of New Lisbon, who advanced 
from Ist lieutenant in the 19th Regiment, Ohio. 
Vol. Inf., to major, after his return served. 
his county for two terms as probate judge.. 
W. J. Jordan, of New Lisbon, who returned 
from the service of 1861-65 as lieutenant col- 
onel of the 104th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., 
attained to a splendid standing at the Colum- 
biana County bar before his death. H. R. 
Hill, of East Liverpool, lieutenant colonel of 
the 115th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., also 
gained a leading place at the Columbiana 
County bar, and was still living in 1905, hav-- 
ing retired from practice with honors. Col. 
Thomas C. Boone, also of the 115th, was an 
active figure in many enterprises in Salem up to 
the time of his death. Col. W. H. Vodrey, 
of the 143rd Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was, 
after the war, a conspicious figure for many 
years in manufacturing circles in East Liver- 
pool. The after-the-war experience of Capt. 
William T, Cope, also of the 143rd, has al-. 
ready been referred to in this work. David 
G. Swaim, of Salem, who had been promoted 
from Ist lieutenant to major of the 65th Regi- 
ment, Ohio Vol. Inf., afterward served as ma- 
jor in the regular army. George F. Ball, of 
Salem, after serving in the 65th Ohio, and re- 
ceiving a wound which was torture to him for 
the remainder of his life, served two terms as. 
county recorder subsequent to his army ex- 
perience. J. F. Riddle, promoted from captain 
to major of the 104th, after being admitted to 
the bar followed mercantile pursuits in Wells- 
ville for a number of years before his death. 
Capt. Asa H. Battin, of Wellsville, after serv- 
ing in the Third Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., as 
commander of Company K, was mayor of 
Wellsville, and later practiced law at the Jeffer- 
son County bar. John L. Staughn, of New Lis- 
bon, who was captain in the 87th Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Inf., was later coroner of Colum- 
biana County for several terms. Capt. Hugh 
Sturgeon and Capt. Robert C. Taggart, of East 
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Palestine, who served with distinction in the 
104th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., were both 
useful members of the community in which 
they lived for years, Capt. Taggart having 
served two terms as county treasurer. (His 
further career, of usefulness, for he still sur- 
vived in 1905, is mentioned elsewhere in this 
works). Lieut. J. C. Taggart, also of the 
104th, was still living in 1905 as minister of 
the First U. P. Church, of East Liverpool, in 


which capacity he has served for over 30 years. . 


Lieut. Stacy Pettit, of the 104th Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Inf., was, subsequent to the war, 
county auditor for two terms. Adjt. William 
M. Hostetter, of the 115th Regiment, Ohio 
Vol. Inf., served the county as sheriff for 
two terms, and in 1905 was still an active 
and enterprising citizen of Lisbon. M. H. 
Foutts, who served honorably in the 115th, 
was, later, mayor of East Liverpool for a num- 
ber of years. The same may be said of Lieut. 
George Morley, of Company I, of the 143rd 
—both of these men having been prominent 
manufacturers also of East Liverpool, and both 
having passed away before the close of the last 
century. George J. Luckey, formerly of East 
Liverpool, and a sergeant in Company I, 143rd 
Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was after the war 
for many years city superintendent of public- 
schools of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Capt. J. 
Newton George, of Company B, 143rd Ohio, 
was superintendent of the East Liverpool public 
schools for some years prior to his death. Lieut. 
J. ©. McIntosh, of the same company, served 
tivo terms as county commissioner, and was in 
1905 still living, a prosperous farmer. in St. 
Clair township. Capt. A. R. Arter, of Com- 
pany C, 143rd Ohio, was a prosperous mer- 


chant in Hanoverton for many years before | 


his death. Capt. Wiiliam Brunt, of Company 
I, 143rd Ohio, was still living in 1905—being 
one of the most successful pottery manufac- 
turers of East Liverpool. Capt. George W. 
Gibbs, First Lieut. Jesse H. Lemmon and Sec- 
ond Lieut. Jonathan R. Oliphant, all of Salem, 
had honorable records as officers of Company 
D, 143rd Ohio; Lieutenant Oliphant, who is 
still living, having served efficiently as assessor 
of his ward in Salem. Sergt. L. C. Dallas, 
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of the 143rd, was postmaster of Salineville 
for a number of years before his death. Sergt. 
Norman B. Garrigues, of Salem, who, while 
in the service was for some time on Gen. John 
C. Fremont’s body-guard, was subsequently 
auditor of Columbiana County for two terms. 
Daniel W. Firestone, of the 86th Ohio, and 
William G. Bently, of the 104th Ohio, each 
served Columbiana County as treasurer for 
two terms subsequent to the close of the war. 
Martin L. Edwards, of Salem, had a very hon- 
orable war record. He was promoted from 
sergeant of Company C. 11th Regiment, Ohio 
Vol. Inf., to 1st lieutenant, and served as cap- 
tain, and was still engaged in the machine 
business in Salem in 1905. Lieut. Henry C. 
Jones, who served in the 12th Ohio Cavalry, 
was a practicing lawyer in Salem for many 
years after the war, and died about the be- 
ginning of 1904. Hon. John M. Dickinson, 
of Lisbon, was a member of the 84th Regi- 
ment, Ohio Vol. Inf.; subsequent to the war, he 
was a member of the Ohio Senate in sessions 
of 1882 and 1884, and was mayor of New Lis- 
bon from 1869 to 1881. He was still a prac- 


ticing attorney at the Columbiana County bar 


in 1905. Lieut. Calvin L. Starr, of the Third 
Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., and Sergt. Thomas 
C. Starr, of the 78th Regiment, Ohio Vol. 
Inf., both‘of New Lisbon; neither survived the 
war. Capt. U. W. Irwin, of Salineville, died 
while in the service as an officer of the 19th 
Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf.; Capt.. U. Bean, 
ef New Lisbon, was killed in battle while lead- 
ing a company of the 19th Ohio; Charles 
Brewer, af New Lisbon, also a member of the 
19th Ohio, was killed in battle; and Secona 
Lieut. Freeman Morrison, of New Lisbon, a 
inember of the 76th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., 
was killed while in the service. Sergt. Thomas 
J. Walton (promoted to lieutenant) and Wil- 
lam Meldrum, both of Salem, and both of 
whom served in the 19th Regiment, Ohio Vol. 
Inf., claimed to be the first men in the county 
to enlist for the War of the Rebellion. J. B. 
Kirk, living in Lima, Ohio, in 1905, set up a 
similar claim, he being at the time of the 
breaking out of the war, a resident of Salem, 
and enlisting also for the 19th Ohio. 
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But time and space would fail to mention And so the noble defenders of the Union, 

a tithe of these worthy examples. in the memorable struggle of 1861-65, were 
in very many cases the better fitted, by the ex- 

Peace hath her victories perience of those years, for the pursuits of 


No less renowned than war; peace. 


CHAPTER AVII. 


THE BENCH AND THE BAR OF COLUMBIANA COUNTY. 


Famous Jurists—Lawyers Who Have Made Brilliant Records Without the Field of 'Pol- 
tics—Roster of Practicing Attorneys. ; 


A comprehensive history of the bar would 
be a history of the country in matters legisla- 
tive, executive and financial. The laws of the 
State are made by the lawyers; they are en- 
forced by the Governor, Attorney General and 
prosecuting attorney, who usually are menibers 
of the bar; and the judges of our courts are 
necessarily lawyers. No large financial under- 
taking has ever been sucessfully carried 
through without the advice and active assist- 


ance of this profession. But no such compre- | 


hensive history is now contemplated; and for 
the purposes of this work a list of the present 
members of the bar will begin, with a brief re- 
view of the work of those who have passed 
away or retired from the practice, so far as this 
can be obtained from court records and re- 
liable tradition. 

Many of the most useful, successful and 
trusted members of the bar have not been prom- 
inently identified with court work; conse- 
quently a history based solely on the records 
of the court would not do justice to that class, 
while it would exaggerate the comparative 
usefulness of the class who have devoted their 


lives to trial work. The work of the office | 


lawyer is frequently the most useful as well as 
the most profitable; but his work is hidden 
from the view of the historian. These sug- 


Editor’s Note—Almost all the material for. this 
chapter was furnished by Hon. Philip M. Smith, of 
Wellsville. : 


gestions are made in explanation of what might 
otherwise seem to be unjust discrimination, as 
record evidence has ‘necessarily been largely 
utilized in securing data for this review. 

In the early history of the bar in this State, 
the successful lawyer established his reputation 
largely by means of his eloquence and persua- 
sive powers with courts and juries. He had 
an opportunity to appeal to the passions and 
prejudices of men, to an extent which would 
not be permitted at the present time. What, in 
his judgment, the law should be was more often 
the substance of his argument than what it was 
as established by adjudication. What the 
English law was, and how it had been modified 
by the change of relationship from subjects of 
a king to citizens of a republic, was a never end- 
ing source'of controversy. The lawyer who was 
the most plausible reasoner, could most success- 
fully appeal to the passions and prejudices 
of court and jury, and with flowery eloquence 
tickle the ear of the listener, was the great law- 
yer of that day and generation ; and if, in addi- 
tion to this, he was possessed of superior social 
qualities, he became an object of veneration, 
love and respect. But this is changed. While 
an ability to clearly express the reasons on 
which his contention is based is an invaluable 
asset of the lawyer, and while at rare inter- 
vals there may be an opportunity for eloquence 
and oratory, the practical, every-day appliance 
necessary for success is an unquestioned repu- 
tation for honesty and fair-dealing. On this 
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point he must be above suspicion. His argu- 
ment to the court and jury must be a clear, 
convincing statement, based on a careful inves- 
tigation of the facts from witnesses and the 
law as found in more than one hundred vol- 
umes of reports of this State and thousands 
of volumes issued by sister States. He must 
also inquire how far these decisions have been 
modified by recent acts of the Legislature, so 
that honesty and untiring industry are at pre- 
ent the touchstones of success in this work. 
What has been considered a profession in the 
past has lost many of its distinguished charac- 
teristics; and the questions involved are pre- 
sented and adjusted in a business-like manner, 
while only controversies which cannot be set- 
tled out of court are referred to the court and 
jury, as umpire. 


HIGH STANDARD HAS BEEN REACHED. 


There has been an equally, great change in 
the personal habits of the members of the bar. 
It is within the memory of the present genera- 
tion when it was not an unusual thing for the 
most brilliant and influential members of the 
bar to appear in court manifestly under. the 
influence of stimulants. Now more than go per 
cent of the members of the bar of this county 
are total abstainers from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage; and not a single one 
of the active practioners uses stimulants to ex- 
cess. The standard of morality and honesty is 
equally high with the standard of temperance; 
and although matters of the utmost importance, 
social and financial, are entrusted to their care, 
there has never been a well-established instance 
in this county where a lawyer has betrayed the 
interest of his client, or taken a dishonest or 
unfair advantage of his adversary. While 
misunderstandings have occasionally caused 
criticism, yet a friendly and brotherly relation- 
ship exists between the members of the bar of 
this county; and they realize they are officers 
of the court and ministers of justice, whose 
duty it is to aid the court in developing the 
facts and investigating the law so that justice 
may be done, and the trickster who would take 
unfair advantage of his associates is without 


14 


standing or reputation among his brethren. 
A lawyer fully appreciates his duty to his client, 
which requires him to present to the ‘court 
and jury, in the most convincing manner, every 
argument in favor of his view of. the facts 
and the law, well knowing that his adversary 
is represented by another lawyer who has a 
like duty to perform, and when the best is said 
that can be said, the court then must decide. 
This relieves the lawyer of all obligation to 
decide controversies between litigants, as that 
it is the duty of the court; and often it is a dif- 
ficult matter for the court to decide who is right 
after hearing all that can be said; and it would 
be impossible for the lawyer, from the state- 
ment of his client, so to do. The court is the 
umpire, whose entire time is bought and paid 
for by the State, so that he may be, at all rea- 
sonable times, available to adjust and decide 
controversies which are properly laid before 
him. 

The lawyer is not expected to do that for his 
client which the code of morals would not 
justify him in doing for himself; and the repu- 
table lawyer will not do a discreditable act and 
attempt to step behind the shield of his client’s 
demands, as a justification for improper con- 
duct; and although he is often slandered in 
romance and from the platform, he certainly 
measures up to the average citizen in all that 
goes to make up the good citizen and useful 
member of society. 


PRIMITIVE COURTS AND EARLY LAWYERS. 


Hon, Calvin Pease was the first judge to 
preside within the territory, which is now Col- 
umbiana County. One of his first acts was to 
appoint Rezon Beall, clerk of his court for the 
period of seven years from July 6, 1803. 

One of the early matters of record was the 
location of the county seat at New Lisbon. 
Prior to that time, after due notice, any pont 
where the judge and his clerk with the docket 
were, was the county seat for the purposes of 
transacting the business of the court. 

One of the things that first attract the at- 
tention in looking over the docket is the ficti- 
tious names sometimes used for plaintiff and de- 


Be 
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fendant. One of the actions, which seems to 
have made considerable work for the court, was 
entitled “Timothy Peaceable against Thomas 
Troublesome.” - 

The nature of the actions were almost en- 
tirely. ‘actions for debt, in which the amounts 
involved..were generally less than $200, and 
actions which have received the attentions of 
the abiest lawyers in the country in many in- 
stances did not involve more than $20. What 
would be considered a hardship at the present 
time was the custom of taxing an attorney fee 
for the winning party against the losing party 
in the costs of the case. This was asa rule $5, 
and in some instances $6. It is a query in the 
mind of the present practicing lawyer how his 
predecessors were able to earn a living from the 
limited number of cases which were then tried 
and the small amounts involved. A reasonable 
estimate of the amount of work done on the 
common pleas docket, by the half dozen lawyers 
of this county, prior to 1815, would not indi- 
cate an earning capacity greater than $300 or 
$400 per year for each of them. 

The first criminal charge found on the doc- 
‘ket is against a resident of St. Clair township, 
charging him with being guilty of the crime of 
assault and battery; but after a full trial to the 
‘court and 12 jurors, it was decided that he was 
not guilty of the crime charged. In the early 
history of this county, the court records would 
indicate that the people were law-abiding, 


as there were but very few criminal prosecu-. 


tions; and although at the present time about 
one in 10 of the actions that are presented in 
our Court of Common Pleas are actions 


brought for the purpose of securing a divorce, | 


yet there are no instances of applications for 
divorce in the early history of this county; 
and it is only within the last 25 years that these 
actions have become common. 

Another matter that attracts the attention 
in looking over the old records is the fact that 


Yc. Yac and 4c are figured as parts of judg- | 


ments; and in the costs, and the payment to the 
“uttermost farthing’ seems to have been ex- 
acted. There are also a large number of ac- 
tions brought for the possession of real estate, 
and the determination of lines and roadways 


were subjects furnishing frequent causes for 
litigation; but the present common form of ac- 
tion for personal injury received on railroad, 
electric line, or in mine or factory, were un- 
known at that time to the practice. 

Among the earlist names found on the doc- 
ket. of attorneys practicing in this court are 
those of King and Larwell;; and for a number 
of years these names appeared with great fre- 
quency. The name of Obadiah Jennings is 
also found quite frequently in connection with 
many of the actions, both civil and criminal, 
as he seems to have been acting as prosecutor. 
But the source of his authority does not ap- 
pear of record; and about in the following or- 
der the early practice of the county seems to 
have been conducted by the persons named: 
Fisher A. Blocksom, Benjamin Tappan, Elder- 
kin Potter and Obadiah Jennings; and in the 
early history probably no names appear, more 
frequently in connection with the records of 
the courts of this county than those of Jennings 
and Blocksom. 

Another matter which is noticeable on the 
records is the fact that in a very large number 
of actions the attorneys were plaintiffs them- 
selves ; but the record does not disclose whether 
they are representing themselves as individuals 
or representing clients by transfer of claims or 
otherwise. 

One remarkable fact appears, that in Au- 
gust, 1820, Fisher A. Blocksom, on one day, 
brought 20 suits in sums averaging from $106 
to $1,120, in which the Bank of New Lisbon 
was plaintiff and various citizens of the county 
were defendants. The records do not disclose 
anything further in these actions; and what 
precipitated the bringing of them is not dis- 


| closed, yet it would seem as though the 


amounts claimed had been paid in full in each 
of them. 

In December, 1803, one Adam Poe, not 
unknown to fame, brought a suit against one 
Hugh Druggan, and also one against Thomas 


| Gillingham et al., the amounts involved in each 


case being less than $5. 
One of the earliest fines assessed was one 


_ against John Oyster in 1811, in which he was 


fined the sum of $8. 
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EARLY PRACTITIONERS. 


At the time of the organization of this 


county and its courts, the county had but few, 


if any, lawyers actually residing within its bor- 


ders, and the larger part of the early work in 
the county was done by members of the bar who 
resided outside of the geographical boundaries 
of Columbiana County. However, within a 
year or two after its organization, there is rec- 
ord evidence of the location of a number of 
lawyers in the county, principally in New Lis- 
bon. Among the first was Fisher A. Block- 
som, who located in New Lisbon very early in 
the century, where he continued to reside until 
his death, on the 14th day of December, 1876, 
being at that time about 96 years of age. Mr. 
Blocksom, early in his practice, was quite active 
and successful, as shown by the records of the 
court, and in common with other members of 
his profession devoted himself quite largely to 
politics, holding a number of offices, including 
those of prosecuting attorney, postrnaster at 
New Lisbon, member of the State Legislature 
and presidential elector of the Democratic 
party. 

The name of Elderkin Potter appears quite 
frequently on the docket from 1810 to 1830; 
and in 1810 John H. Reddick was admitted to 
the practice of the law and was quite prominent 
for the few years he resided in New Lisbon. 

From 1820 to 1840, the name of William 
Russell appears quite often in connection with 
the litigations of the county, he having estab- 
lished himself in the practice of the law in New 
Lisbon about 1820, and continuing to be a 
resident of that place until the time of his death 
in 1850. He also was interested in political 
matters, and was especially active in the affairs 
of his home municipality. He was a man of 
fine literary attainments and culture and of 
average ability as a practitioner. One of his 
contemporaries from 1820 to 1824 was John 
Laird, who died in 1824, and of whom little is 
known other than that he was a member of the 
State Senate in 1823 and 1824, and was con- 
nected with a number of the actions on the 
docket of the court at that time. 

De Lorma Brooks makes his appearance in 
th’s court at the September term, 1824, at which 


time he was admitted to practice law in this 
State, being a native of the State of Vermont. 
Early in his practice, his name appears’ quite 
frequently on the docket, but he gradually 
drifted into outside matters and abandoned his 
practice for more profitable and congenial work. 

Andrew W. Loomis, Charles D. Coffin and 
Anson L. Brewer, three men who attained great 
prominence in their profession, seem to have 
located in New Lisbon between 1825 and 1830. 

Andrew W. Loomis was not only actively 
engaged in the trial of cases in this county, but 
was well known all over Eastern Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania as a trial lawyer, and in 
1840 he moved to Pittsburg, where he took 
high rank in his profession as a lawyer and an 
orator. He was a member of Congress from 
this district in 1836, but disliking the duties, 
he resigned his seat in that body and devoted 
himself to the practice of the law. : 

Charles D, Coffin was the successor, in Con- 
gress of Mr. Loomis, having at that time at- 
tained prominence in the Democratic party and 
established a reputation for himself in politics 
and at the bar. Soon after his service as mem- 
ber of Congress was terminated, he removed 
to Cincinnati, where he took a prominent place 
in the practice of law and was elected as com- 
mon pleas judge, which position’ he filled for a 
number of years and gained the reputation of 
being an able, conscientious and just judge. 

The name of A. L. Brewer first appears on 
the docket in 1826. He was connected with a 
number of important litigations, but lost his 
life by the blowing up of a steamboat in 1861, 
while in the service of the government in the 
War of the Rebellion. 

William D, Ewing was also an active mem- 
ber of the bar of New Lisbon from 1826 to 
1840, and established the reputation of being 
one of the most successful trial lawyers of our 
county, at that date. He also removed to Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he died about 1850. 

Dorsey B. Pentacost was admitted to the 
practice of the law in New Lisbon and opened 
an office there in 1827. His name appears but 
a few times on the docket. 

Another of the practitioners was Isaac Stet- 


- son, who'left this county in 1832. 


From 1830 to 1839, E. T. Merrick was one 
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of the active members of the bar, but about 
1840 he removed to the State of Louisiana and 
afterwards served as a member of the supreme 
bench of that State and took high rank as a 
jurist. 

Charles Morgan Aten, of New Lisbon, was 
born in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in 
August, 1805, studied law in Steubenville, and 
was admitted to the practice of the law in 1828. 
He lived to an old age and had an office in New 
Lisbon for about 60 years. His name appears, 
in the early years of his life, quite frequently 
on the docket of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and he transacted, in a careful and conscientious 
manner, a large amount of office and court 
business in his many years of service at the 
bar. 


SOME FAMOUS LAWYERS. 


From 1840 to 1860, the bar of Columbiana 
County took very high rank, and its practition- 
ers were certainly equal to any then in the State; 
and compared with the bar of the State cer- 
tainly as favorably as it has ever done either 
before or since. The names, which are most 
familiar to the older persons of this generation, 
and are described as giants among men, are 
those of S. L. Wadsworth, who-was known as 
one of the greatest advocates and jury lawyers 
of Eastern Ohio; Wilham Upham, who by 
many was thought to be the greatest equity 
lawyer of his day; John M. Gillman, who after- 
wards moved to St. Paul, Minn., and became 
one of the leaders of the bar of that city; Ly- 
man W. Potter and the firm of Mason, Potter 
& Woods; Thomas \Woods of this firm being 
one of the brightest and strongest young men of 
the bar, but dying in early life before he had 
an opportunity to fully display his ability; 
James L. Smith, forcible, eloquent and strong 
in his presentation of the facts; Anson L. 
Brewer, Samuel \W. Orr, with great knowledge 
of the law, James Clark and Judge John Clark, 
who had one of the most profitable practices in 
the county for many years, and was especially 
strong in equity work; and Edwin M. Stanton. 
who had an office in New Lisbon, although he 
was not a resident, and established a great 


reputation for himself by his work, back in 
the ’50’s. 

From 1850, for. many years, the names of 
Henry Ambler, Jacob A. Ambler, James W. 
Reilly, Peter A. Laubie, Simon J. Wisden, and 
Jonathan H. Wallace appeared with great fre- 
quency in connection with the litigations of 
this county. 

From 1860 of those who are not still in the 
practice, the names of W. A. Nichols, Henry 
E. Frost, W. I. Jordan, G. W. Love, Charles 
M. Snyder, J. G. Beatty, and J. W. and H.. 
Morrison, seem to have been most actively en- 
gaged in court work. 

CUT OFF IN EARLY PRIME. 

A number of exceedingly promising young 
men began the practice of the law in the later 
7o's and the early ‘80's, whose life work was 
only begun at the time of their deaths, who, if 
they had lived, would certainly have taken very 
prominent places in the practice and some of 
them surely would have been the leaders of the 
present day. Thomas A. Collins, a graduate 
of Mount Union College, a conscientious and 
earnest advocate and well learned in the law, 
died at Salineville, while in the active practice 
early in the 80's. Daniel I*, McQueen, a grad- 
uate of the same college and class, who was 
for a short time located in East Palestine and 
read law in New Lisbon, and was admitted 
there but afterwards went to the far West, 
died at about the same time as Collins. 
George W. Love was very prominent at the 
bar and in politics from 1880 until the time of 
his death. Charles N. Snyder, who was his 
partner in the practice of the law in Leetonia, 
removed to Lorain, Ohio, and soon after died, 
his health having failed while he was practicing 
in this State. 

George Duncan, now of. Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, and John King, who afterwards went 
West and continued in the practice of the law, 
both began their professional work in Colum- 
biana County. George Duncan was in 1905 
one of the leading lawyers of Martin’s Ferry 
and has been very successful in his practice. 

The earlier records of the court do not con- 
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tain memorials of deceased members of the 
bar, and it is only within more recent years 
that it has been customary to make such mem- 
orials a matter of record. From these recent 
records the following matter is culled :. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


William J. Jordan, a member of the bar 
of Columbiana County, was an active and suc- 
cessful lawyer in the practice in this county 
until the date of his death, which occurred on 
-the 25th day of February, 1886, he dying at 
the age of 53 years. He had been in the active 
practice of the law for about 16 years, having 
been admitted to the bar in 1854, although ab- 
sent from the practice for quite a number of 
years during his two terms as clerk of the 
courts of Columbiana County, and as a soldier 
in the ro4th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf. In 
this regiment he served as captain until the end 
of the War of the Rebellion, being discharged 
with the rank of colonel. As an officer of this 
regiment he was faithful and efficient; a strict 
disciplinarian, cool in action and prompt to 
imeet all calls of duty; conspicuous for acts of 
personal courage and bravery, and a man held 
in the respect and love of his soldiers. In the 


latter part of his life, he was engaged actively 


in the practice of the law, and was able, strong, 
resourceful, painstaking and industrious. His 
honesty and fair-dealing were at all times rec- 
ognized. He was an active and earnest worker 
in the church and a fervent advocate of the 
advancement of the Christian religion, and a 
promoter of good government. _ 


Hon. Jonathan H. Wallace was, for many 


years, one of the best known and popular mem- 
‘bers of the bar of this county, being one of the 
leaders in court practice from about 1850 to 
the time of his death. Judge Wallace was a 
college graduate, being a member of the class 
of 1844 at Washington College, graduating 
when he was about 20 years of age. He read 
Jaw and was admitted to the practice in 1847. 
and from that time until the date of his death, 
he was prominent before the peovle of this part 
of the State. He was, at one time, associated 
as a partner with Edwin M. Stanton, and was 


noted for his loyalty to his clients, his untiring 
industry, ability and integrity. He became one 
of the leading practitioners in this county, re- 
taining that position until the time of his death. 
He was elected prosecuting attorney of this 
county and served in that position for two 
terms; was a delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1864, and in 1882 elected 
as Representative in Congress from this dis- 
trict; and on expiration of his term in Congress, 
he was appointed judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for this sub-division, to fill the unex- 
pired term of Judge Peter A. Laubie, who had 
been elected as first circuit judge in this sub- 
division. 

Judge Wallace was one of the most courte- 
ous members of the bar, and was the soul of 
honor in all his relations in life. He was prob- 
ably connected with more litigations than any 
other member of the bar who has ever prac- 
ticed law in this county. 

Hon. Simon J. Wisden was one of the 
active members of the bar of this county from 
1860 to the time of his death, which occurred 
on the 30th day of December, 1890. He was 
a native of England, and began the practice of 
the law in 1851 at New Lisbon, Ohio. He 
served as prosecuting attorney of this county 
from 1860 to 1864, and as probate judge from 
1872 to 1878. He was identified with some of 
the most’important litigations of this county, 
and was noted for his forcible and pleasing 
arguments to the jury. His energetic nature 
stimulated him to the most thorough investiga- 
tions of his cases, and his extensive knowledge, 
gathered from literature and experience, fur- 
nished him a source of illustration and argu- 
ment which made him a most entertaining as 


well as convincing advocate. 


Hon. P. C. Young was one of the leading 
members of the bar of Southern Columbiana 
County from 1875 until about 1890. During 
this period he was located at Wellsville, Ohio, 
and was connected with all of the prominent 
litigations from the southern part of the county. 
In 1890 he was elected probate judge, and re- 
elected in 1893. At the termination of his sec- 
ond term as judge of the Probate Court, he 
went into the practice of the law at Lisbon, 
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Ohio, and there continued to practice until 
shortly before his death, when he was chosen 
supreme ruler of the Fraternal Mystic Circle, 
and moved to Philadelphia to assume the duties 
of that office, and there died July 25, 1899. 

Judge Young had an enviable record as a 
member. of the 195th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., 
having enlisted as a boy from his home at 
Achor, in this county. He was at one time edi- 
tor of the Buckeye Statc, but after going into 
the practice of the law gave this his undivided 
attention excepting during the period when he 
was acting as probate judge, and the short 
period of time, which he gave, near the close of 
his life,‘to the Fraternal Mystic Circle. He 
was one of the most eloquent, tactful and chiv- 
alrous practitioners of this generation of the 
bar, and had he seen fit to have continued in the 
practice, and had he lived out his expectancy 
of life, he had the ability to become a lawyer of 
national reputation. 

A death that occurred on the 16th day of 
April, 1893, removed from the bench one in the 
prime of life, who had been for many years a 
leading practitioner of the county. Hon. Will- 
iam A, Nichols was born in Fairfield township, 
of this county, in 1839; and from 1861 until the 
time of his death, no man stood higher in the 
estimation of the people of Eastern Ohio for. 
legal learning, mental culture and sterling hon- 
esty. He was prosecuting attorney of this 
county from 1868 to 1870, and at no time has 
this office been more ably filled than it was 
during his term. In October, 1885, he was 
elected judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for this sub-division, and reelected in Novem- 
ber, 1890; and within the recollection of the 
present generation, it is probable that, without 
disparagement to either his predecessors or his 
successors, he was the greatest judge that has 
graced the bench in Eastern Ohio. He was in- 
variably kind, patient and courteous, ready and 
anxious to aid the beginner and smooth away 
the rough places; and with a profound knowl- 
edge of the law and its application, with a 
mind broadened not only by study but by an 
active experience for many years in the court, 
he was especially well equipped for his work, 
and his death was recognized as a great loss to 


the bench and the bar. He was looked upon as 
a just judge, who held the balance evenly with- 
out respect of persons, and whose motto was 
to “hew to the line, let. the chips fall where 
they may.” 

One of the busiest lawyers of this county for 
many years prior to his death, which occurred 
March 28, 1903, was Henry C. Jones, of Salem. 
While not as actively engaged in his profession 
in the Court of Common Pleas as he was in the 
Probate Court, he was identified with many of 
the prominent matters in both courts, and for 
many years but few names appeared oftener on 
the docket of our courts than that of Henry C. 
Jones. In the settlement of estates, and im 
office business, he was the trusted attorney of- 
many persons in Salem and the adjoining town- 
ships; and the quality of his work was best 
evidenced by the fact that as long as his health 
permitted he was busily engaged in important 
and profitable business. Mr. Jones was not only 
a successful lawyer, bit he also had an enviable 
record as a Ist lieutenant in the 12th Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Cav., leaving the army only at the 
close of the war in 186s. 

Harvey Morrison passed away on the 29th 
day of November, 1897, at his residence at 
Lisbon, Ohio, being about 58 years of age. He 
also was a Soldier in the War. of the Rebellion, 
in Company K, 143rd Regiment, Ohio Vol. 
Inf. Soon after the close of the war he formed 
a partnership in the practice of the law with his 
brother, John W. Morrison. This partnership 
continued up to the time of his death, and from 
1875 for 20 years no firm of lawyers was iden- 
tified with a larger number of litigations than 
the firm of John W. and Harvey Morrison. 
This was especially true of the active trial work 
before the justices of the peace and in the Court 
of Common Pleas, Circuit and Supreme courts 
of the State. 

Harvey Morrison was possessed of a keen 
intellect, a discriminating mind, and was able 
to analyize and determine the issues of a law 
suit to an unusual degree. He was especially 
noticeable for his accurate and discriminating 
use of language, expressing himself with unus- 
ual clearness, especially in his arguments to the 
court, with whom he was always frank and 
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honest. He was the tutor of many of the active 
and successful members of the bar of the pres- 
ent generation. 

The brother, John W. Morrison, still sur- 
vives ; and at a ripe old age has retired from the 
active work of the profession, having probably 
been connected with a greater number of litiga- 
tions than any living member of the bar. He 
was forcible to the jury, convincing with the 
court, and especially dangerous in the defense. 
He had, when in the practice, the largest law 
library in the county. Taking but little recrea- 
tion, his life was largely spent in his library, 
reading and preparing the causes with which he 
was connected. One of the noted cases with 
which Mr. Morrison was connected was his suc- 
cessful defense of Annie Van Fossan, charged 
with the death of a child, in East Liverpool, 
in 1885. His defense in this action and his 
connection with the Hunter murder trial of 
Sdlineville, are two matters of litigation of 
which Mr. Morrison has just reason to be 
proud, and which he takes pleasure in re- 
viewing. 

William Kilgore Gaston located in the prac- 
tice of the law in East Liverpool, Ohio, soon 
after his admission to the bar in 1897, and 
‘continued in the practice up to the time of his 
death, which occurred, after a short illness, on 
June 24, 1905. Mr. Gaston served as city 
solicitor of East Liverpool for one term, and 
established a reputation for honesty, ability and 
caution in his work as city solicitor, and as a 
lawyer in the general practice he gave promise 
of his ability to reach the front rank in the pro- 
fession. He had a mind well qualified to under- 
stand and expound legal principles; and by his 
unfailing courtesy with the members of the 
bar and persons with whom he came in contact 
in his professional work, he made many friends, 
who had faith in his future; and his ability to 
hold friends so acquired would have been of 
infinite use to him in the practice of his pro- 
fession. But he was cut off at the very thresh- 
old of an enlarged field of usefulness, at that 
point in the life of a practitioner of the law 
where he is prepared by experience to do his 
very best work. ; 

The earliest practitioner in East Liverpool, 


and probably the earliest in the county, was 
William Larwell, who located at Fawcetts- 
town, now East Liverpool, very early in the 
century. His name appears on the docket about 
1810 in quite a number of instances; but noth- 


ing is known of his later history, and he evi- 


dently abandoned the practice or left this county 
very early in the century. 

A. R. Mackall located in the practice of the 
law in East Liverpool is 1876, and served as 
city solicitor for a number of years. He was 
quite actively engaged in the practice for some 
time ; but in the later years of his life he devoted 
himself almost entirely to dealing in real estate, 


| in which he was very successful, and accumu- 


lated a large amount of property. Mr. Mackall 
was remarkable for the energy and enthusiasm 
with which he carried through whatever he 
undertook; and had he been given the usual 
years of life and made the law his life work, he: 
undoubtedly would have been quite prominent. 
However, about 1886, his health broke down, 
and from that time until the date of his death. 
he was not able to give his accustomed vigor 
and intelligence to his work; and for the last six. 
months of his life was entirely unfitted for busi- 
ness. He was of a social and genial disposition, 
accommodating and courteous with his breth- 
ren in the practice of the law and in his business. 
and his early death, was the source of great 
sorrow to his friends and associates. 

Gen. E. S. Holloway was quite a prominent 
figure in the business and legal world jn the vil- 
lage of Columbiana, of this county, from the 
time he was admitted to the bar in 1877, to the 
time of his death. He served with distinction 
in the 41st Regiment, Ohio, Vol, Inf. He en- 
tered the service as Ist lieutenant, and during 
the war gradually but steadily rose in rank 
until he had filled all the offices up to brigadier 
general. He served his country faithfully until 
the close of the war, when he was honorably 
discharged. 

As a member of the bar, he was faithful and’ 
conscientious, and well respected by his brother 
practitioners. He was connected during the 10: 
years prior to his death with all the prominent 
litigations from his home town and the sur-- 
rounding country. 
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WELLSVILLE LAWYERS. 


Owing to the relative importance of the 
county seat as compared with the remainder 
of the county, and the difficulty of reaching the 
county seat from the borders, a large part of 
the litigations in the early history of the county 
was conducted by members of the bar who re- 
sided in New Lisbon; but improved facilities 
for travel, and the large growth of the cities on 
the borders changed this; so that a very large 
majority of the members of the bar of this 
county now reside in the border cities of the 
county. 

In Wellsville, prior to about 1850, there 
was no resident member of the bar, although 
work was done prior to that time by John M. 
Jenkins, before he was admitted to the bar. He 
was, however, a member of the Legislature, 
and was afterwards admitted to the bar, and 
was quite a factor for many years, especially in 
the trial of actions before the various justices 
of the peace in this vicinity. 

The earliest member of the bar who located 
iv Wellsville was George M. Lee, who came 
from the northern part of the State, and prac- 
ticed law here for a number of years in the early 
50's. He was quite successful, indefatigable 
in his search for facts tending to sustain his 
clients’ cause, and while perhaps not as well 
posted in legal principles as some of his con- 
temporaries, was a great case lawyer, and very 
industrious in his search for the report of a case 
similar to the one he had under investigation 
which he might use as a precedent. He went 
from Wellsville to New Lisbon and formed a 
partnership with John M. Gillman, with whom 
he practiced law for a numbers of years, and 
then removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
was quite successful, especially as a patent law- 
yer. He died at early middle age. 

George M. Lee was the preceptor of Gen. 
James W. Reilly, who was admitted to the bar 
in 1853, and has had an office continuously in 
Wellsville from that time, except during his 
three years absence in the army from 1862 to 
1865. On his admission to the bar, General 
Reilly formed a partnership with his preceptor, 
and the firm of Lee & Reilly did business for a 


number of years at their offices on the north 
side of the Public Square in Wellsville. After 
the partnership was dissolved by Mr. Lee mov- 
ing to New Lisbon, General Reilly continued 
the practice alone and soon accumulated a large 
and lucrative practice; and until his retirement 
a few years ago he had a very large business in 
West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania and 
Eastern Ohio. He was connected with many 
important litigations in court, but made a spe- 
cialty of office work, and as counsel his services: 
were valued with the ablest lawyers of the 
State. He was educated at Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, and Mount St. 
Mary’s, near Emmitsburg, Maryland. He was 
endowed by nature with a strong mind, well 
fitted to appreciate legal principles, on which he 
based his conclusions, which were seldom 
wrong. In 4862, he entered the service as col- 
onel of the ro4th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf.; 
but soon afterwards received a commission as 
brigadier general. He left the service at the 
end of three years as a major general. He left 
the service with the highest commendation of 
his superiors, and with the universal respect, 
love and admiration of the soldiers in his com- 
mand, 

After the removal of George M. Lee, J. 
H. Trainer and A, H. Batten located in Wells- 
ville, each of them remaining a few years and 
then removing to Steubenville, Jefferson 
County, where they became the leaders of the 
bar of that county. 

Hon. W. G. Wells was admitted to practice . 
law in the early ‘60's, having read law with 
General Reilly. Soon after his admission, he 
opened an office at Wellsville, and was one of 
the most active and influential citizens of the 
city during his residence there, and was act- 
ively connected with a large part of the liti- 
gations from the southern part of the county 
from the time of his admission to the bar un- 
til he removed to New Lisbon, as probate judge 
in February, 1879. 

About the year 1875, P. C. Young located 
in Wellsville and continued in the practice 


| there until he went to New Lisbon as probate 


judge in 1891. 
Phihip M. Smith located in Wellsville in 
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1879, as the successor in the office of Judge 
Wells, on the latter's election as probate judge. 
A. G, Smith began the practice of the law 
in 1892, has devoted himself largely to probate 
court work and office business, and was city 
solicitor of Wellsville for a number of terms. 
J. W. Clark moved to Wellsville from 
Steubenville and continued in the practice there 
until he went to Lisbon and associated himself 
with the firm of Billingsley & Tayler, where 
he is now located as a member of the firm of 
Billingsley, Clark & DeFord. Mr. Clark was 
mayor of the city of \Vellsville and city solicitor 
a number of terms each. 
' The next in order to locate in Wellsville 
was W. F. Lones, who succeeded Judge Young 
having real law in Columbiana County and lo- 
cated for a number of years in Tennessee, from 
which State he returned and has been actively 
engaged in the practice of the law in Wellsville 
from 1891 up to the present time (1905). 

F. L. Wells returned from Lisbon to Wells- 
ville, his native place, in 1890. He opened a 
law office and soon after established a building 
and loan company, in both of which vocations 
he has been eminently successful. 

Soon after his admission to the bar in 
1898, W. R. MacDonald associated himself 
with F. L. Wells, and is still (in 1905) with 
him in the law and building and loan business, 
at their office on the corner of Fifth and Main 
streets. 

W. A. Snediker also began the practice of 
the law in Wellsville, giving promise of taking 
a‘leading rank at the bar; but he is now devot- 
ing practically all his time to the management 
-of a building and loan company, and expects to 
make banking his life work. 

G. W. Adams, who was born and reared in 
Yellow Creek township, located in Wellsville 


in tite practice of the law in 1894. He has, | 


connected with his law business, a large insur- 
ance business, and has been quite successful in 
both lines of work. 

The latest addition to the practice of the 
law in Wellsville is Charles Boyd, who read 
law in Wellsville, and was admitted to practice 
in 1897. He is now (in 1905) city solicitor, 
and is actively engaged in his professional work 


and in looking after the legal affairs of the 
city. 

Fion. E. E. Roberts, of Warren, Ohio, is 
also a Wellsville product, being born and reared 
in this vicinity, and educated in the Wellsville 
schools, although he never was located there 
in the active practice of the law. 

C. k. McGregor was admitted to the bar 
and gives some attention to his profession, but 
is devoting practically all his time to the work 
of his office, that of city auditor. 


EAST LIVERPOOL HAD FEW LAWYERS. 


With the exception of a short time, East 
Liverpool was without a resident lawyer un- 
til about 1860, and the law business was largely 
transacted by the justices of the peace. 

Sanford C. Hill was one of the earliest jus- 
tices of the peace in East Liverpool, having his 
office on the first floor of the building at the 
corner of Second street and Peach alley, which 
was still standing in 1905. He was a justice of 
the peace for many years; also a civil engineer 
and surveyor. He was also the leading as- 
tromoner of the United States in those days, 
making the calculations for practically all the 
almanacs that were, at that time, published in 
this country. There was issued for many years 


‘an publication known as “Hill’s Almanac,” 


which was a household necessity for all pioneers 
of the county. 
William P. Morris was also a justice of the 


‘peace in East Liverpool for many years, hav- 


ing his office on Second street. He was an 
uncle of Andrew Carnegie, Andrew Carnegie’s 
mother being a sister of "Squire Morris. He 
was a man of sound judgment and unques- 
tioned honesty, and was a very useful member 
of the community. He was inclined to keep 
peace in the community, and to discourage liti- 
gation. 

In the early history of jurisprudence in 
East Liverpool, a large part of the work before 
the justices of the peace was done by what were 
known as pettifoggers—men with some knowl- 
edge of the law and some ability to present mat- 
ters intelligently to the court. Among the 
most noted practitioners of this class was 
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Enoch Bradshaw, who appeared in many cases, 
and did his work fearlessly and with great 
energy. ‘ 

The first attorney who located in East 
Liverpool was William Larwell, who located 
there about 1803, but only remained for a short 
time. 

There was thereafter no attorney regularly 
admitted to the bar who was a resident of East 
Liverpool until the arrival of Col. H. R. Hill. 
who located there in the practice prior to the 
war of the Rebellion. He entered the service 
in 1862, having raised a company for the ro4th 
Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., but was transferred 
to the 115th Ohio, in which he was made rank- 


ing captain, and was afterwards promoted to , 
major and later to the colonelcy of this regi- | 
Colonel Hill had spent a year in the | 
| located in East Liverpool, A. H. Clark of Sa- 


ment. 
South, in Louisiana, teaching school in that 
State, immediately before the war: and during 
his residence there was surprised to have the 
gentleman, with whom he was living, bring to 


his home one of “Hill’s Almanacs” for that | 


year (1859) which had been prepared by his 
father. Colonel Hill continued active in the 
practice until about 1900. Having accumu- 
lated a competence, and owing to the great in- 
convenience of practicing law at the county 
seat and residing in East Liverpool, he with- 
drew from the active practice; and after that 
time his business was continued by his sons, 
Walter B. Hill and William M. Hill. Colonel 
Hill was connected with every important litiga- 
tion from East Liverpool and vicinity from 
soon after the close of the war until he quit the 
practice, and undoubtedly had a larger client- 
age than any lawyer in the county at that time. 

The next lawyer to locate in East Liverpool 
was Hon. John M. Cook, now circuit judge in 
this division. He remained in the practice there 
for two or three years, and then removed to 
Steubenville, Jefferson County. 

The next contemporary of Colonel Hill was 
Hon. R. W. Tayler, now judge of the United 
States Circuit and District courts at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Judge Tayler remained in East Liver- 
pool until about 1880, when he was elected 
prosecuting attorney and removed to New Lis- 
bon, where he served five years in that capacity. 


An amusing anecdote is told of the experi- 
ence of Colonel Hill and Judge Tayler in their 
practice. They were trying a case before Jethro 
Manley, who was of English origin, and who 
for many years filled the office of justice of the 
peace with honor and ability, being noted for 
his Solomonic wisdom rather than for his tech- 
nical knowledge of the law. Mr. Tayler was 
seeking to offer in evidence a letter purport- 
ing to have been written by Mr. Hill’s client, 
to which the Colonel was making strenuous 
objection. After the attorneys had wrangled 


for some time, to the manifest annoyance of 


the ‘Squire, who wished to end the controversy, 
he finally called counsel to order and turning 
to Colonel Hill said, ‘Let ’im read it, Kurnel, 
let ‘im read it; °e canno’ change ma mind.” 
About the same time that Judge Tayler 


lineville opened an office, and entered into the 
active practice of the law and acquired a large 
business. He is still (in 1905) in the active 
practice, but for a number of years has been 
suffering with impaired health. 

At about the same time A. R. Mackall also- 
located in East Liverpool, and continued in the 
active practice until he became broken in health 
shortly prior to his death, which occurred about 
1895. 

For many years, while Colonel Hill was the 
only lawyer in East Liverpool, in contested 
cases Gen. J. W. Reilly, W. G. Wells and P. 
C. Young were principally employed on the op- 


_ posite sides of the case, and occasionally John 


W. Morrison was brought from Lisbon. At 
the present time (in 1905), there are 22 resi- 
dent lawyers at East Liverpool. 

In 1894, The Southern Columbiana County 
Bar Association was organized from members 
of the bar of East Liverpool, Wellsville and 
Salineville, and has been an exceedingly useful’ 
and pleasant arrangement from a social as well 
as business standpoint. Judge Philip M. Smith 
has been president of this organization during 
its entire existence. Its first vice-president was 
A. R. Mackall, and after his death, the office 
was filled by A. H. Clark. The first secretary 
was William M. Hill, who was afterwards suc- 
ceeded by Walter B. Hill. The first treasurer: 
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was J. J. Purinton, who was afterwards suc- 
ceeded by W. E. Lones. These are the only 
office-holders of this organization. This asso- 
ciation has enabled its members, by joint action, 
to arrange for their court work and other mat- 
ters in which they are jointly interested. The 
mconventence Of reaching the county seat sug- 
gested the organization, and the results have 
fully justified all expectation of benefits antici- 
pated by its promoters. 


SUVs ERIE MVIRATE... AND OTMERS. 


Hon, John IH. Clark in his address upon the 
“Bench and Bar of Columbiana County,” at 
the Lisbon centennial in 1g03, paid this compli- 
ment to a trio of Salem's distinguished men: 
“LT cannot close even this rude sketch of the bar 
of Columbiana County without some mention 
of that triumvirate of great lawyers, which has 
added so much to the character and learning, 
and so much to the honor of this bar, | mean, 
Cizcouases| al wine Brooks, and judges J. “A, 
Ampetsnicdus.\ Lavoie “OT ins ereat trio, 
one had (in 1go5) passed away—Mr. Brooks, 
who died in the fallof 1yor, when but little be- 
yond the very prime of life; Judge Ambler had 
retired at a ripe age, full of honors; while 
Judge Laubie was still utilizing his ripe exper- 
ience and masterly legal ability on the circuit 
court bench. Mr. Brooks was born.in Salem, 
October 27, 1840; read law with Judge Potter 
and was admitted to the bar in August, 1865— 
the year in which he was chosen to the State 
Senate, where he served until 1869; then suc- 
ceeding to the business of his father, J. J. 
Brooks, who was long a solicitor of the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Com- 
pany (afterwards the Pennsylvania Company ), 
in connection with a general law practice, the 
son formed a little later a partnership with 
Judge Laubie, and the two associated with each 
other for some years. In time the great corpor- 
ation demanded practically all of Mr. Brooks’ 
time, and for some years before his death he 
was second vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Company. i a 

Hon, J. A. Ambler was born in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, February 18, 1829. He read 
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law with his brother, Henry Ambler, in Salem 
(the latter at the time a prominent attorney at 
the Columbiana County bar); was admitted at 
Cincinnati, March 27, 1851, served one term in 
the Ohio Legislature, 1858-59, resigning to 
accept appointment as judge of the First Sub- 
Division of the Ninth Judicial District to suc- 
ceed Judge Lyman \W. Potter, resigned: was 
elected to fll the unexpired term and the fol- 
lowing full term—1861-67; was elected to 
Congress and served 1868-70, and served also 
on the United States Tariff Commission in 
1882. 

A brief sketch of Judge Laubie’s public 
service and also of his military record is given 
elsewhere in this work. 

Hon, B.S. Ambler was born in Salem 
after being admitted to the 
bar he practiced with lis father, J. A. Ambler, 
until 1898; in 1902 appointed by President 
Roosevelt judge of the Court of First Instance 
at Manila, P. 1., which position he resigned in 
1904. 

Elon. \W. \W. Hole was another of the Salem 
attorneys who pressed to the front in the clos- 
ing years of the old century. He had built up 
for himself an enviable practice when, in 1899, 
he was elected judge of the Common Pleas 
Court for the Ninth Judicial District of Ohio, 
and re-elected in 1904 for a second term of five 
years.. 

Among the earlier members of the bar of 
Salem—the work of some has been mentioned 
elsewhere in this work—and probably all of 
whom are favorably remembered by some of 
the older of those who are yet in the legal har- 
ness, were J. J. Brooks, Thomas Kennett, Cor- 
nelius Curry, Allen Thomas and Asa Battin. 

Hon. J. C. Boone, after serving six years as 
probate judge—from 1897 to 1903—returned 
to Salem and resumed a very busy and lucra- 
tive practice. 

The firm of Carey & Mullins, Salem, suc- 
ceeded, some years ago, to a similar practice-— 
only enlarging no doubt as the years go by,— 
as that for so many years engaged in, and so 
successfully, by father and son, J. J. Brooks 


| and J. Twing Brooks, in connection with the: 


Pennsylvania Company’s railroad lines. 
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- COLUMBIANA COUNTY'S LIVING LAWYERS. 


Following is a roster of the lawyers of 
Columbiana County, living and practicing in 
1905, with their tutors and date of admission 
to the bar in each case : 

G. W. Adams, of Wellsville, was born in 
Yellow Creek township, and began the prac- 
tice of the law in 1894. 

J. C. Boone was born in Salem; read law 
with J. A. & B. S. Ambler; admitted in 1878; 
probate judge Columbiana County, 1897-1903. 

N. B. Billingsley, Lisbon, was born Octo- 
ber 9, 1850, in Columbiana County; read with 
Hon. Jonathan H. Wallace, Lisbon; admitted 
to practice, September 24, 1873; was judge of 
Common Pleas Court May 1, 1893, to Decem- 
ber 3, 1895. 

E. E. Black, born in Columbiana County ; 
has practiced at Salineville since about 1885. 

A. E. Bowdler has practiced in East Liver- 
pool since early in the present century. 

Charles Boyd, born July 12, 1873, in Wells- 
ville; studied with W. F. Lones; admitted in 
1897; served as city solicitor of Wellsville, 
1902-05. 

J. H. Brookes, born in East Liverpool May 
18, 1863; read law with Col. H. R. Hill; ad- 
mitted to practice February 22, 1886; prosecut- 
ing attorney, 1898-1904. 

W. H. Burgess, born in East Liverpool, 
December 5, 1872; read law with W. F. Lones, 
and attended law school, Ada, Ohio; admitted 
December 7, 1901. __ 

James R. Carey, of Salem, was born in Salem 
in 1852; read law with Laubie & Brooks, and 
at Harvard Law School; admitted, 1877; prac- 
ticed in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 10 years—until 
1887; afterward a member of the law firms 
of Carey & Boyle, Carey, Boyle & Mullins, and 
Carey & Mullins, successively; Carey & Mul- 
lins in Ig05. 

S. G. Cowgill, North Georgetown, Colum- 
biana County. 

A. H. Clark, born Salineville March 26, 
1847; read law with Nichols & Firestone, Lis- 
bon; admitted May, 1875; mayor of East 
Liverpool 1880-82; city solicitor, 1891-95. 

J. W. Clark, Lisbon; born in Columbiana 


County May 15, 1855; studied with Battin & 
Andrews, Steubenville; admitted April, 1879; 
mayor of Wellsville, 1890-92; member law 
firm of Billingsley, Clark & DeFord. 

Kertis L. Cocurn, born in Columbiana 
County, January 15, 1871; read law with A. 
W. Taylor, Salem; admitted June 13, I901; 
served as justice of the peace 1897-1900. 

C. C. Connell, born April 27, 1871, at New 
Lisbon, Ohio; Cincinnati Law School, admit- 
ted May 31, 1894; city solicitor, Lisbon, 1899- 
1902; State Senator, 20th-22nd District, 1902- 
1906. 

George E. Davidson, East Liverpool; read 
law with Walter B. Hill; Ohio State Univer- 
sity; admitted 1899; city solicitor, 1903-06. 

J. E. Davis, East Liverpool; born in Colum- 
biana County October. 19, 1874; read law at 
Ada Law School and with L. T. Farr, Rogers, 
Ohio; admitted January, 1901; justice of the 
peace, 1808. . 

U. C. DeFord, born in Carroll County, 
Ohio, November 15, 1863; studied with Raley 
& Fimple; admitted 1888; mayor of Carroll- 
ton, 1888-1902; probate judge, Carroll Coun- 
ty, 1894-1900; entered law firm of Billingsley, 
Tayler & Clark, upon withdrawal of Judge Tay- 
ler in 1903. . 

C. D. Dickinson, born in Poland, Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio, December 13, 1848; read 
law with George Duncan, Columbiana, Ohio; 
admitted August 28, 1872; township clerk, 
Fairfield; solicitor of Columbiana and Lee- 
tonia, and referee in bankruptcy, August, 1898, 
to I905. 

John M. Dickinson, born in Columbiana 
County, February 20, 1836; read law with 
Wadsworth & Orr, New Lisbon; admitted 
1864; mayor of New Lisbon several terms; 
member of State Legislature, 1881-85. 

William S. Emmons, born in Columbiana 
County August 11, 1865; read with A. W. 
Taylor, Salem; admitted 1890; justice of the 
peace in 1886. — 

L. T. Farr, born July 24, r&865, in Colum- 
biana County; read law with J. W. and H. 
Morrison, New Lisbon; admitted December 2. 
1891; deputy State supervisor of elections for 
Columbiana County. 
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George T. Farrell, born in New Lisbon; 
read law with C. S. Speaker; admitted March 
15, 1898; mayor of Lisbon, 1900-05. 

S. J. Firestone, born October 2, 1833, in 
Columbiana County; studied with McSweeney 
& Giren, Wooster; admitted June, 1860; pro- 
bate judge of Columbiana County 1866-71; 
treasurer of Union School Board, Lisbon, for 
15 years. 

Ross W. Firestone, born at New Lisbon 
January 7, 1868; read under Judge Nichols and 
at Cincinnati Law School; admitted 1893. 

J. D. Fountain, born in New York City in 
1840; read law under Cornelius Curry, Salem; 
admitted August 2, 1872; sheriff of Colum- 
biana County, 1873-77; mayor of Salem 1877- 
81; justice of the peace 1888-90, and again in 
1903-05. | 

Frank E. Grosshans, East Liverpool, ad- 
mitted about 1894. 

H,. E. Grosshans, East Liverpool, admitted 
to practice about 1895. 

H. R. Hill, born in East Liverpool Novem- 
ber 12, 1834; graduated from Jefferson Col- 
lege in 1858; read law under Judge Jonathan 
H. Wallace, Lisbon; admitted March 21, 1861. 
Never ambitious to hold office; member Board 
of Education of East Liverpool for many years. 

Walter B. Hill, East Liverpool; graduated 
Princeton College, 1890, with degree of A. B.; 
Cincinnati Law School, 1892, with degree of 
LL. B.; admitted 1892; member Board of 
Education of East Liverpool. 

William M. Hill, East Liverpool; graduated 
Princeton College and law department of Ohio 
State University; admitted 1895. 

Lorin B. Harris, Salem; born in Butler 
township, Columbiana County, May 3, 1870; 
read law at Ohio State University; admitted 
June 11, 1902; member of law firm of Taylor 
& Harris. 

Conrad Hune, born in Germany, September 
4, 1837; read law with Hon. John H. Clark, 
New Lisbon; practiced in Lisbon until 1905. 

J. F. Johnson, New Waterford; born in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, March 25, 1864 ; 
studied Ohio State University; admitted 1894. 

A. V. Johnson, born in Salineville, Ohio, 
March 20, 1849; read law with John W. and 


H. Morrison, New Lisbon; admitted September 
14, 1876; mayor of Hanoverton for three 
terms; member School Board and clerk of Han- 
over township, | 

Willis Jordan, born in New Lisbon June 
28, 1864; read law with Colonel Jordan, New 
Lisbon, and took course at Cincinnati Law 
School; admitted May 4, 1886. 

C. B. Kenty, born in New Lisbon Novem- 
ber 8, 1874; read law under Judge P. C. 
Young; Harvard Law School, class of 19013. 
admitted in New York, 1901, Ohio, 1902. 

J. J. Kerr, born in Columbiana County, 
May 20, 1872; read law under J. H. Brookes, 
East Palestine; admitted October, 1808. 

L. M. Kyes, East Palestine; born in Colum- 
biana County, May 29, 1879; studied under C. 
P. Rothwell, East Palestine; admitted June, 
1902. 
Peter A. Laubie, born at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, April 21, 1829; read law with Keith 
& Underhill, Massillon, Ohio; admitted July, 
1854; mayor of Salem, member of School 
Board, judge of Court of Common Pleas from 
November, 1875, to February, 1885; judge of 
Circuit Court from February 9, 1885, to 1905 
—term expiring February 9, 1911. 

F. D. Lodge, born in Iowa, December 19, 
1875; read law in Columbiana under H. G. 
and Ezra Bye and at Ada University ; admitted 
June, 1900; city solicitor, Columbiana, 1900- 
1905. 

John H, Logan, East Palestine, born Janu- 
ary 3, 1868; read law with C, P. Rothwell; 
admitted October 5, 1892; mayor of East Pal- 
estine from 1894 to 1808. 

W. F. Lones, born in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, August 29, 1863; studied with A. H. 
Clark, East Liverpool; admitted February 2, 
1886; mayor of Dayton, Tennessee, 1889-91 ; 
city solicitor of Wellsville, 1894-98; member 
Board of Education, 1900-05. 

E. L. Lyon, born in Columbiana County 
November 5, 1870; read law with C. P. Roth- 
well, East Palestine ; admitted October 4, 1894 5. 
city solicitor, East Palestine, 1896-97; mayor, 
1897-1900. 

W. R. MacDonald, born in Wellsville, De-- 
cember, 1871; read law under F. L. Wells,. 
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Wellsville, and received degree LL. B. at Cin- 
cinnati Law School; admitted June, 1898. 

M. J. McGarry, East Liverpool; born No- 
vember 12, 1868; read law Cincinnati Law 
School; admitted May 29, 1895; city solicitor, 
East Liverpool, April 20, 1898, to 1902; prose- 
cuting attorney Columbiana County, 1903— 
term expiring 1907. 

J. F. McGarry, born in Beaver County, 
Pensylvania, March 18, 1873; studied law at 
Ohio State University; admitted December 4, 
18Q1. 

C. R. McGregor born in Wellsville Febru- 
ary 27, 1878; read law under W. F. Lones; ad- 
mitted in 1901; auditor of Wellsville. 

James E. McDonald, East Liverpool; read 
law with Judge P. C. Young; admitted to the 
bar about 1889. 

S. E. McCormick, Salineville; admitted in 
the ’90’s mayor of Salineville two terms. 

John McVicker, Lisbon; admitted in‘ the 
’60’s; prosecuting attorney, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, 1877-79. 

J. A. Martin, born in Jefferson County, 
Ohio, May 31, 1852; read law with Wallace 
& Billingsley, New Lisbon; admitted to the 
bar in 1882; justice of the peace for 10 years 
in the ’80’s, and early, in the ’90’s; mayor of 
Lisbon, 1898-1900; probate judge 1903— 
term expiring 1909; chairman Columbiana 
County Republican Central Committee and of 
the Columbiana County Republican Executive 
Committee, 1904-05. 

Frank Mercer, born in Columbiana Coun- 
ty; read law with John McVicker, New Lis- 
bon; admitted May 4, 1886; mayor of Salem, 
1890-96. 

L. P. Metzger, born in Mahoning County, 
Ohio, April 25, 1873; read law Valparaiso (In- 
diana) law school, and with A. W. Taylor, Sa- 
lem; admitted June, 1895; city solicitor April, 
1900-05. 

James G. Moore, born in 


Lisbon under the Morrisons; admitted Septem- 
ber 24, 1874; township clerk and village solici- 
tor, Salineville, prior to 1884; probate judge 
‘Columbiana County, 1885-91. 

L. C. Moore, born in Columbiana County ; 


Wilmington, : 
Delaware, August 24, 1852; read Jaw in New | 


read law under Potts & Moore; admitted De- 
cember 6, 1894; solicitor of Salineville from 
1895 to I1gOl. f 

M. C. Moore, born October 19, 1879, in 
East Palestine; studied at Ada Law School and 
under E. L. Lyon; admitted June, 1904. 

P. B. Moore, born in East Palestine June 
18, 1876; read law with C. P. Rothwell ; admit- 
ted June, 1901. , 

J. B. Morgan, born in Leetonia April 6, 


1869; read law under C. M. Snyder, Leetonia ; 


admitted October 5, 1892; solicitor of Lee- 
tonia, 1903-05. 

F. J. Mullins (Carey & Mullins, Salem), 
born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1857; read 
law under John B. Jeffries, Wooster, Ohio; ad- 
mitted in 1880. ol 

-W. A. O’Grady was one-of the young at- 
torneys in Wellsville in 1905. 

R. H. Perry, born in Columbiana County, 
July 14, 1875; read under L. T. Farr, Rogers, 
and graduated LL. B. course, Valparaiso (In- 
diana) law school; admitted December, 1903. 

W. S. Potts, Lisbon; born in Carroll Coun- 
ty, Ohio, February 9, 1846; read law under 
Hon. Jonathan H. Wallace and at Ann Arbor 
(Michigan) law school; admitted: 1873; prose- 
cuting attorney Columbiana County 1875-76. 

H. D. Pritchard; born in New Lisbon Sep- 
tember 26, 1875; read law with Billingsley, 
Tayler & Clark, and took three years course in 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

J. J. Purinton, born in Hlinois, Navember 
13,\1862; read under Col. H. R. Hill; admit- 
ted October 6, 1887; city clerk, East Liverpool, 
1880-87; president City Council, 1897-98; 
president sinking fund commission, 1903-05. 

A. A. Ramsey, born in Columbiana County 
August 25, 1852; read law under the Mor- 
risons, New Lisbon; admitted September 3, 
1870. 

S. W. Ramsey, Salem; born October 19, 
1854, in Columbiana County’ read law with 
the Morrisons, New Lisbon; admitted Septem- 
ber, 1879. 

J. W. Reilly, Wellsville, born in Akron, 
Jhio, May 21, 1828; read law under George 
\I. Lee, Wellsville; admitted to bar in 1851; 
Representative, Lower House of Ohio Legis- 


lature, in 1861—resigning to enter ' United 
States service in the War of the Rebellion; 
served as mayor of Wellsville; in 1873 member 
of Ohio constitutional convention; trustee of 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, located at Xenia, 
1876-78, 

C. P. Rothwell, East Palestine; born in 
Columbiana County January 20, 1860; read 
law with the Morrisons, New Lisbon; admitted 
November 1, 1881; solicitor of East Palestine 
for I5 years. 

Lodge Riddle, Lisbon; born in Wellsville, 
June 13, 1869; studied law at Ada University ; 
admitted June, 1895. 

John E. Rogers, born in Columbiana Coun- 
ty, May 9, 1851; read law with H. C. Jones; 
admitted in 1878. 

Philip M. Smith, born in Yellow Creek 
township, Columbiana County, in 1852; read 
law with Judge W. A. Nichols, Lisbon; admit- 
ted February, 1879; succeeded to practice in 
Wellsville, of Judge W. G. Wells, when the 
latter was elected probate judge; prosecuting 
attorney, 1885-91; appointed judge of Com- 
mon Pleas Court by Governor McKinley to fill 
vacancy in 1886, and resigned in 1900 to re- 
sume the practice of the law in Wellsville. 

Alex. G. Smith, born in Yellow Creek town- 
ship, Columbiana County, January 27, 1856; 
read law under Philip M. Smith, Wellsville; 
admitted October, 1882; city solicitor of Wells- 
ville, 1887-93. 

Charles S. Speaker, born in New Lisbon; 
read law with Nichols & Firestone; admitted in 
November, 1880; mayor of New Lisbon, 1881- 
88; prosecuting attorney of county, 1891-97. 

, John E. Scott, Salem; born in Indiana, Jan- 


uary 13, 1870; read law with King & McVey, 


Youngstown, and S. W. Ramsey, Salem; ad- 
mitted in 1895. 

W. A. Snediker, Wellsville; admitted and 
practiced law some years, but latterly devoted 
his attention to savings and loan business. 

E. P. Speidel, Hanoverton; born March 17; 
1870; studied with Potts & Moore, New Lis- 
bon, and in Ohio State University; admitted 
June 8, 1893; deputy sheriff in 1903. i 

W. H. Spence, Lisbon ; born in Columbiana 
County in 1859; studied at Ann Arbor and 
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Cincinnati law schools, and with Wallace & 
Billingsley and J. W. and H. Morrison; admit- 
ted in 1882. 

A. W. Taylor, Salem; born in Hanover 
township, December 2, 1861; graduated from 
Cincinnatt Law School May 27, 1885 ; admitted 
May 28, 1885; city solicitor; mayor of Salem 
two terms. 

R. G. Thompson, born in East Liverpool in 
1873; read law with J. H. Brookes; admitted 
in March, 1897. 

G. Y. Travis, East Liverpool; born at Den- 
nison, Ohio, February 12, 1869; read law with 
A. R. Mackall; graduated Cincinnati Law 
School, class of 1890; admitted 18go. 

John C, Wallace is one of the young attor- 
neys, a product of East Liverpool, practicing 
regularly at the Columbiana County bar, as is 
also W. H. Vodrey. 

_ George S. Walton, born in Salem October 


°22, 1867; read law at Yale Law School; ad- 


mitted New Haven, Connecticut, June, 1893, 
Columbus, Ohio, October, 1893; served as 
clerk Board of Supervisors of Elections, Col- 
umbiana County. 

W. G. Wells, born in Wellsville, June 3, 
1837; read law with Gen. J. W. Reilly; ad- 
mitted April 3, 1860; mayor of Wellsville, 
1860, and again 1872-74; probate judge of 
county, 1879-85. 

F. L. Wells, born in Wellsville, September 
17, 1864; read law with Hon. W. G. Wells, 
New Lisbon; degree of LL. B., Cincinnati Law 
School, 1888; admitted 1888; city solicitor, 
Wellsville, 1898-1902. 

W. E. Warren, East Liverpool; born in 
Columbiana County, March 7, 1865; read law 
with Charles S. Speaker, New Lisbon; admit- 
ted June 5, 1890; solicitor of Leetonia 1894- 
97, and 1898-1902. . 

A. J. Williard, Homeworth, born in New 
Lisbon, February 28, 1848; studied at Ann 
Arbor Law School, Michigan; admitted in 
Michigan, February 28, 1883, and at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 2, 1883. 

F, A. Witt, Calumbiana; born in West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, April 2, 1853; 
read law with George Duncan, Columbiana, 
admitted August 11, 1874. 
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ROSTER OF CIRCUIT, COMMON PLEAS AND PRO- 
BATE JUDGES. 


On the circuit court bench (Seventh Cir- 
cuit of Ohio) the following Columbiana Coun- 
ty lawyers have served: Peter A. Laubie, 1885 ; 
third full term will end 1911; John M. Cook 
(latterly of Jefferson County), Ig0I to 1907. 

On the common pleas bench, the following 
jurists have served Columbiana County: As- 
sociate judges (old style) —1803-08, Robert 
Simison, Henry Bauchman, William Smith; 
1808-10, George Atterholt, George Brown, 
William Smith; 1810-17, George Atterholt, 
Henry Bauchman, William Smith; 1817-25, 
John J. Bowman, George Brown, William 
Smith; 1825-32, John J. Bowman, Thomas 
Creighton, George Endly; 1832-37, John J. 
Bowman, George McCook, George Endly; 
1837-38, John J. Bowman, William Arm- 
strong, George Endly; 1838-42, Daniel Har- 


baugh, William Armstrong, George Endly; 
1842-45, Daniel Harbaugh, Jacob Roller, 
George Endly; 1845-47, Joshua A. Riddle, 
Jacob Roller, Samuel Clark; 1847-51, Joshua 
A. Riddle, John Dellenbaugh, Samuel Clark. 

Common pleas judges (under Constitution 
of 1851)—1852-55, George W. Belden; 1856, 
John W. Clark; 1857-59, Lyman W. Potter; 
1860-61, John W. Church; 1860-67, Jacoh A. 
Ambler ; 1875-85, Peter A. Laubie; February, 
1885, to October, 1885, Jonathan H. Wallace; 
1885-93, William A. Nichols; 1893-95, Nathan 
B. Billingsley; 1895-1900, Philip M. Smith; 
1g00-10, Warren W. Hole. 

Probate judges (Columbiana County )— 
1852-53, John Reid; 1854-59, James Martin; 
1860-65, Cornelius Curry; 1866-71, Solomon 
J. Firestone; 1872-77, Simon J. Wisden; 1878- 
85, William G. Wells; 1886-91, James G. 
Moore; 1892-97, Peter C. Young; 1898-1903, 
J. C. Boone; 1903-06, James A. Martin. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE TOWNS AND TOWNSHIPS-—I. 


Some of Columbiana County’s Municipahties—Small Beginnings—Growth and Rapid De- 
velopment of Cities, Towns and Hamlets of the County—Something About the Town- 
ships and Their Early Settlement—Butler, Center, Elkrun, Fairfield, Hanover and Knox. 


Townships—Lisbon the’ County Capital 
BUTLER TOWNSHIP 


Is in the northern range of townships, the sec- 
ond from the western border of the county. 
The soil is fertile, the contour of the land pre- 
senting a rolling aspect. It is well adapted to 
the cultivation of grain, to grazing and to fruit 
culture. Among the earliest settlers of the 
township were William Whinnery, who entered 
section 27 mn 1800 or 1801, and settled with his 
family in 1806 on the southwest quarter of that 
section. Mr. Whinnery divided the section 
among his six sons, Robert, John, Thomas, 
James, William and Zimri. Dr. J. C. Whin- 
nery was the son of James, and father of Miss 
Abby Whinnery, who became a famous vocalist, 
singing in the leading soprano parts of orato- 
rios for many years. She was still living in 
1905. William Whinnery, son of William 
Whinnery, settled on the northwest quarter of 
section 32. Sampson King settled on the south- 
west quarter of section 31, George Mountz 


locating on the northeast quarter, while Rich- | 


ard Beck became owner of the northeast quar- 
ter. Other pioneers of the township were: 
David Burson and John Johnson, who located 
in 1803; William and James Randels, in 1806; 
Isaiah Harris and family of seven, also in 1806; 
Isaiah Woolf and family and Garrett Campf 
and family, in 1804; and John and Hugh Burns, 
Jacob Gaunt and Philip.Irey, in 1805. William 
15 


Hereford, John Coppock, Samuel Aaron, Jesse: 
Lynch, Jesse Walton, Obadiah Crew and Jacob. 
Schriver all settled in the township in 1806, 
and William Kennett, James French, and Dan- 
iel Burns, between 1810 and 1820. Isaac Test 
came to Butler when his father, Zaccheus, came 
to Perry township. Abram Warrington, Jr., 
came from New Jersey in 1805, lived with his: 


-uncle Abram Warrington in Salem for a short 


time, and then went to Damascus, stopping the 
first night with Samuel Morris, who lived on 
the northeast quarter of section 5, and had been 
there about a year. Mr. Morris was killed by 
falling from a tree while hunting a coon in the 
spring of 1806. Abram Warrington,. Jr., 
bought the Morris place. He married Keziah 
Woolman on Christmas Day, 1806, in the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Damascus. Theirs 
was the first marriage in the settlement. 
Legislative authority for the organization 
of the township was enacted in 1806, but the 
date of the first election of township officers is 
not known, as the first.and second volumes of 
the township records are missing. The third 
volume begins with the records of 1839. .Jo- 
seph Coffee, Jonathan Walton and John Elliott 
were trustees in 1839-41. 
Damascus, Winona and Valley are villages 
in the township. Damascus was platted in 
1808 by Horton Howard, agent for the owner 
of the site at the time, a Mr, Hooper, of Eastern 
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Pennsylvania. The Mahoning and Columbiana 
County line now divides the town in almost 
equal parts. Winona became a post office site 
in 1868, with James Dean as the first postmas- 
ter. The village of Valley was established in 
1809 by John Emerich. 


A very excellent sketch of Damascus, and of | 


the “meeting houses,’ which were aniong the 
chief features of the town, was published in the 
summer of 1904 by the Daily News, a news- 
paper published in the then new town of Se- 
bring, just across the Mahoning County line, 
from which the following sketch is extracted: 

“The village of Damascus lies in the midst 


of a fertile agricultural community, and con- | 


tains probably 450 people. It has two I*riends’ 


Episcopal Church, two large general stores, 
stove and tin store, agricultural implement 
.depot, meat market, hotel and job printing 
Office, carriage shop and splendid schools, in- 
cluding an academy under tutorship of the 
Friends’ Church. The town is midway between 
Sebring and Salem and the line of the Stark 
Electric Railway traverses along the northern 
edge of the village. Prior to the building of 
this road, the nearest railway facilities were at 
‘Garfield on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
,cago, one and one-half miles north. 

“The first meeting house of Friends was 
-erected in 1805, or three years before the vil- 
lage was platted. It was a small, primitive one, 
built of logs, but its interior was cozy and it 
served well the needs of the people and the 
requirements for which it was built. Its first 
ministers were Joshua Lynch, of New Jersey, 


and Catlett Jones, of Virginia. Additions were | 


thade to the little church from time to time to 


accommodate the increasing membership, until | 


in or near the year 1827, a commodious house 
of brick was built on the same site. This church 
was blown down during a storm, April 14, 


1856, but was rebuilt the same or the follow- | 


ing year, the same being used for religious sery- 


ives at this day. It is known as the ‘Old Brick | 


‘Meeting House,’ and stands just south of the 
‘site of the large Yearly Meeting House. 
“At the time of the regretted division of the 


| 
| 
| 


_ seating capacity having been added. 
churches, the ‘Gurney’ and the “Wilber,” be- : 
sides the Yearly Meeting House, Methodist | 


church membership on the matter of discipline 
in 1854, still remembered by a number of the 
older church people of the village, there still 
remained the spirit of brotherly love one with 
the other, that the one church was used for wor- 
ship by both factions until after the destroying 
of the building by wind, as above mentioned, 
when the Wilbers erected a separate home. 
“The Yearly Meeting House, in which the 
sessions of the big conferences are held, has a 
seating capacity of 1,000 people and it is esti- 
mated that there have on several occasions been 
as many as 1,500 people crowded within its 
walls. It was first built about 1865, but to-day 
it much larger, than the original, a third more 
It was 
built for any large assemblage of people which 
occasion of religious worship or moral present- 


/ ment might bring together. 


The first Yearly Meeting at Damascus was 


held in either 1864 or 1866. Hitherto these 


had been held at Mount Pleasant, but since that 
time the meeting has alternated between the two 
places. This change was deemed prudent for 
the encouragement and convenience of mem- 


_ bers of the different localities.” 


The burying-ground in Damascus, situated 
near the Friends’ Meeting House, was the first 
in the township. Henry Woolf presented five 


acres of land for burial purposes, situated on the 


northwest quarter of section 30. A township 
house was first built in Butler in or about 1842, 
in the schoolhouse lot near the center of. the 
township. It was built in connection with the 
schoolhouse of the district, a partition only 
separating the two. In 1876 a lot was pur- 
chased adjoining the first site on the north, and 
a substantial brick edifice built. In 1905 Curtis 
Votaw, of Winona, and J. S. Walker, of Da- 
mascus, were justices of the peace, and Edwin 
Thomas was township clerk. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP AND LISBON. 


Township 14 in range 3 was given the name 
of Center—because of its central location— 
upon its organization in 1803. The surface 
of the township is generally broken into hills 
and valleys, except in the northern part, where 
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the land is rolling and more fertile than in the 
southern and central portions. The middle fork 
of Beaver Creek enters the- township from 
Salem township, near the east line of section 
5, and, having a general southeast course, 
passes out on the south line of section 13. It 
has a rocky and, for the most part, tortuous 
course. Traversing almost the entire length of 
the township from north to south, near the west 
line, is Cold Run. A mile above the point where 
it leaves the township it receives the waters of 
the west fork of the Beaver, and is known by 
that name below the junction. . There are sev- 
eral other small streams in the township. These 
creeks and brooks were important factors in the 
early days of the county, as they furnished 
power for many years to the “mills of the pio- 
neers,” which are treated of in another chapter. 

It is probable -that the first settlement in 
Center township was that of Lewis Kinney and 
associates in 1802. 
present site of Lisbon, and erected a cabin at 
what in 1905 was the foot of Jefferson street. 
Christian Smith built a log tavern in 1803, also 
on the site of the town. Thomas Frederick 


took up section 12 in 1804. Frederick Bleeker, | 


Andrew Brinker, Jonathan Hamilton, William 


Paul, Michael Mowry, Harmon Fagan, Jehu | 


Powell, Jacob and Conrad Worman, also came 
into the township prior to 1808. About this 


time, also, Gabriel Laird, Frederick Crubaugh, | 


Robert Blackledge, the Branderberrys and 
George Lee, became residents of the township 
by settlement. Early settlers also were: The 
Koffel family, on section 29; Jacob Springer 
and Peter Glessner, on section 30; Daniel Lin- 
desmith, on section 31; John and James Pol- 
lock, on section 32; John J. Bowman, on sec- 
tion 8; Rev. John Stough, who was the father 
of six sons, all born in the township, and was 
the first settled minister in the township, lo- 
cated on section 8 in 1805; Joab Gaskill with 
his five sons, on section 25. 

The records of the township from its organ- 
ization in 1803 until 1825 are lost. In 1825 
the township trustees were: Jacob Watson, 
John Gaskill and Joshua Chandler. In 1905 
the justices of the peace of the township were: 
Joseph B. Richie, Lodge Riddle and J. M. 


Mr. Kinney purchased the 


‘Potter came in 


Dickinson, all of Lisbon. The township clerk 
was J. J. Bennett, Lisbon. ; 

February 16, 1803, Lewis Kinney laid out 
New Lisbon, the plat being acknowledged a 
short time afterward before Esquire Alexander 
Edie, of Jefferson County. The lots were num- 
bered from the northeast corner of the plat, and 
the first block was set aside for a cemetery. The 
two blocks on the southeast Mr. Kinney re- 
served for himself, but in 1805 sold them to 
John Arter. With a view to securing the 
county seat, he set aside for the use of the 
county a number of lots where was later erected 
the Union school building, but was induced to 
change the location to what afterwards was 
made the Public Square and where the Court 
Houses were built in later years. Many addi- 
tions were afterward made to the plat of the 
town. The first buildings erected in the village 
were of logs. The first postmaster in New 
Lisbon, says Brant & Fuller’s “History of the 
Upper Ohio Valley,” was Wilham Harbaugh, 
who kept the post office in an old log building 
on Washington street, where the carriage shops 
of William Myers were afterwards located. 
Col. Thomas Rowland snueceeded Harbaugh as 
postmaster and when in 1812 Colonel Row- 
land entered the service to fight the British, 
lisher A. Blocksom presided over the post 
office in a little brick building on Market street. 
At that time the mail came in once a week on 
horseback from Pittsburg to New Lisbon, and 
was forwarded thence to Cleveland. 

Dr. John Thompson was the first physician 
in the town. He located in 1807. Dr. Horace 
about 1808. Dr. George 
McCcok located in New Lisbon in 1817 and 
practiced for many years before removing to 
Pittsburg. The first bank in Columbiana 
County was the Columbiana Bank of New Lis- 
bon, under a charter granted by the Ohio Leg- 
islature. The first meeting for the election of 
directors was held on the 7th of March, 1814, 
and Thomas Gillingham, Thomas Moore, 
James Craig, William Harbaugh, Holland 
Green, Alex Snodgrass, George Endly, Horace 
Potter, Martin Helman, Joseph Richardson, 
John Street, Elderkin Potter, and Gideon 
Hughes were elected directors, books having 
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been previously opened for subscriptions of 


stock at Steubenville, Pittsburg, Canton, 
Beaver, Greensburg, Salem, Beaver Mills, 
Petersburg, Poland, Sandy Store, Fairfield, 
Yellow Creek and New Lisbon. Martin Hel- 
man was chosen president of the bank, Elder- 
kin Potter, cashier, and Fisher A. Blocksom, 
attorney. A stone building was erected imme- 
diately, south of the new Court House, which 


structure was used as a bank for many years.. 
Owing to the monetary troubles of 1827 the- 


bank ceased to do business. In 1835, however, 
it was reorganized, Andrew W. Loomis being 
elected president, and B. W. Snodgrass, cashier. 


A new two-story banking house was built on. 


the corner, of Beaver and Walnut streets, where 
William Steel’s grocery was afterward located. 
The directors under the new organization were: 
Horace Potter, George Graham, George Endly, 
Charles D. Coffin, William Carey, Joshua 
Hanna, John Burns, David Begges, David 
Small, George Garretson, Holland Green and 
Benjamin Hanna. The First National Bank 
was organized in 1874, with John McDonald, 
president; R. B. Pritchard, vice-president, and 
O. W. Kyle, cashier. In January, 1878, M. 
J. Child was appointed cashier, Mr. Kyle hav- 
ing resigned. One morning in October, 1808, 
the bank closed its doors, the affairs of the in- 
stitution having become involved. Simulta- 
neously Cashier Child disappeared, and no 
trace had been discovered of him up to 1905. 
Indeed, little, if any, effort seemed ever have to 
been made to find him. I. B. Cameron was 
made receiver November 12, 1808, and a little 
later, he being elected State Treasurer, L. C. 
Laylin succeeded him, and he, in turn having 
been elected Secretary of State, was succeeded 
by Judge J. G. Moore, January 1, 1902. The 
affairs of the bank had not yet been entirely 
closed in 1905, although creditors had been 
paid 73 per cent. In 1879 the Firestone Broth- 
ers established a private bank, which was still 
doing business in 1905. The Lisbon Banking 
Company, also a private institution, was estab- 
lished in 1900 with former County Auditor 
George B. Harvey as cashier and manager. It 
also continued to do business. The People’s 
Savings & Loan Association was organized in 


sociation met. in New Lisbon. 


1889, with A. A. Ramsey as secretary and 


manager. The association was capitalized at a 


half million dollars.: The Columbiana County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New Lis- 
bon was incorporated in 1837, with John Arm- 
strong as president and George Endly as treas- 
urer. The company was still in successful oper- 
ation in 1905, with William M. Hostetter, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


LISBON CHURCHES. 


The first minister of the Gospel to locate: 
in New Lisbon was Rev. Clement Vallandig-. 
ham, of the Old School Presbyterian Church. ' 
He came in 1807 ‘and preached to the people 
of New Lisbon, continuously, until the year 
of his death, which was in 1839. His first ser- 
mons were preached in the old log Court House,. 
and afterward a tent was used for a consider-. 
able time except in inclement weather. The 
first Presbyterian house of worship was built 
in 1814. This was replaced in 1841 by a more 
pretentious building, which served the congre- 
gation as a house of worship until 1897, when 
a handsome building which cost approximately 
$15,000 was dedicated. Rev. Robert H. Pugh 
was pastor in 1905. The United Presbyterian 
Church was incorporated in 1859 and a build- 
ing erected in 1860. Rev: S. F. Herron was 
the first pastor. Rev. A. Y. Young was pastor 
in 1905, having been called to the field in 1904. 

In August, 1827, the Mahoning Baptist As- 
One item of 
business transacted was the choice of Walter 
Scott, a man of considerable power as an ora- 
tor, and who was teaching school in Steuben- 
ville at the time, to be an evangelist to work 
among the 15 or 20 churches then embraced 
in the association, which had adopted the name: 
of Disciples. His preaching was followed by. 
great results. In 1841 the society built a new 
house on the site of the old one. In 1875 Rev. 
William Baxter, in a memorial sermon, said’ 
in referring to Elder Walter Scott’s preaching: 
and its results: ‘“‘Nothing has ever occurred’ 
in the history of this town of such importance: 
to the world as the sermons delivered by Walter 
Scott. Not a single congregation of this body: 
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(the Disciples, later still the ‘Christian’ 


Church) was in existence when he began his 


plea in 1827; now there are 300 or 400 congre- 
gations in this State. The echoes of Scott’s 
preaching have gone round the world; myriads 
of hearts have been gladdened. The teachings 
of other religious bodies have been modified by 
the truth which he and his fellow-laborers so 
ably and earnestly presented.” Rev. J. W. 
Gorrell was the minister in 1905. 

_ In 1826 a brick structure was built by the 
Methodists on the hill near Market street. In 
1838 they erected the building which stood near 
the site of the new Court House; and in 1888 
the congregation built the modern house of 
worship at the corner of Market and Washing- 
ton streets, at a cost of $16,000. Rev. Amos A. 
Brown was the minister in 1905. 

In 1813 the Society of Friends began to 
hold meetings in a dwelling house, and about 
1816 a small meeting house was built on Jeffer- 
son street, which was still standing in 1905. 
But the existence of the society as an organiza- 
tion had ceased some years before. The Prot- 
-estant Episcopalians formed an organization in 
1863, and in 1876 a neat chapel was built on 


Walnut street. Rev. Mr. Spence, a young man, | 


was in 1905 serving the parish as rector, it 
being still a mission station. The Reformed 
Church had an organization still in 1905, of 
which Rev. C. H. Brant was pastor. The A. 
M. E. denomination, too, had an organization, 
but no settled pastor. St..George’s Catholic 
Church was joined in parish work with the con- 
gregation at Dungannon. 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES OF LISBON. 


Hon, H. H. Gregg, in the country’s centen- 
nial year of 1876, prepared an article upon the 
early schools of Lisbon and of the county for 
she State school commissioner, some of the 
main points at least‘of which are worthy of 
being preserved as matters of history. “The 
lot or square of ground on North Market street, 
on the hill (in New Lisbon), occupied from the 


commencement of the town for school pur-: 


poses,” Mr. Gregg’ says, “was originally a beau- 
tiful grove of white-oak saplings or. bushes, in 
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the midst of which was constructed a rude log 
cabin schoolhouse, of round logs, clap-board 
roof, light being admitted through greased 
paper used in the place of window-glass. The 
furniture of that day was generally constructed 
of slabs, flat side up, adjusted by fixing pins in 
the walls, and desks to correspond, and the 
teacher sat on a stool of primitive style, with 
rod near, at hand to insure obedience to his man- 
dates. This school was early presided over by 
Daniel Wilson, who continued to teach until 
1808, when he died of a fever which prevailed 
at the time and proved fatal in many cases. He 
was succeeded by Reuben McNamee, who was 
afterward county commissioner, and also by 
Rev. Thomas Rigdon, a Baptist minister, who 
was elected a Representative in the Legislature 
from 1813 to 1816. This primitive log cabin 
schoolhouse was succeeded by a_hewed-log 
house, which was at the time considered a great 
improvement in architectural style. The School 
Board was composed about this time of Gen. 
Rezin Beall, Maj. Thomas Rowland, Daniel 
Harbaugh and Fisher A. Blocksom. In the 
last named house John Whitacre taught school, 
also De Lorma Brookes, who was a Representa- 
tive in the Legislature in 1826-27. Thomas 
Morrel, long a citizen of New Lisbon, and 
David McKinley (grandfather of William Mc- 
Kinley, later President of the United States) 
were also early teachers in this school. In 
later years Robert Whitacre and Jacob J. Wil- 
liard taught school in the same house, the 
former for six years auditor of the county and 
the last named serving as treasurer and also as 
county surveyor. The last teacher to occupy 
the old building was David Anderson, who, 
for 37 years, well and fajthfully served the 
people of New Lisbon as a teacher. In Septem- 
ber, 1849, the board of school directors de- 
clared the old hewed-log house ‘no longer ten- 
able,’ and Mr. Anderson and his pupils were 
obliged to abandon the premises and occupy 
a building on West Walnut street which had 
been rented for school purposes.” 

Among other eminent teachers and superin- 
tendents of the New Lisbon schools were Will- 
iam Travis, Reuben McMillan, Henry C. Mc- 
Cook, T. M. T: McCoy, I. P. Hole and R. W. 
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Tayler, afterward Congressman and judge of 
the United States District Court. In 1905 the 
town was splendidly equipped with school build- 
ings, the two fine structures, the Market street 
and the Chestnut street buildings furnishing 
ample facilities for school purposes. For sev- 
ereal years Prof. H. W. Crooks had been super- 
intendent of schools; but in 1905 Professor 
Crooks received a more lucrative call, resigned, 
and Prof. W. O. Lambert, of Barnesville, Ohio, 
was chosen to fill this vacancy, and had accepted 
the position. 

Intimately associated with the subject of 
schools is that of libraries. The Lepper Li- 
brary of Lisbon was fouyded in 1897 by Mrs. 
Virginia Lepper, in memory of her husband, 
Charles W. Lepper. 

Substantial contributions were also made 
by citizens and former residents of the town. 
The late Senator Marcus A. Hanna and Gen. 
Anson G. McCook made generous contributions 
to the cause. The title of the library property 
is the Lepper Library Association, a corpora- 
tion composed of seven trustees chosen for life. 
The board as originally constituted was: N. 
B. Billingsley, president ; Isaac P. Farmer, vice- 
president; C. C. Connell, secretary; S. J. Fire- 
stone, treasurer; I. B. Cameron, R. W. Tayler 
and W—.. Potts: Ki-W.- ravier and: Is: 
Cameron resigning, Dr. Frank Moore and Hal. 
Wright were, in 1904, chosen in their stead. 
Mrs. M. P. Springer was chosen librarian at 
the beginning, and continued to serve in that 
capacity in 1905. 

The Columbiana County Law Library As- 
sociation was organized in 1896, and was given 
as quarters what had been the grand jury room 
in the Court House, On the shelves are 1,700 
volumes, the property of this association. They 
embrace the legal reports from several States, 
the “Reporter” systems of all the States, 
digests, encyclopedias, etc. Fifteen per cent. 
of all the fines in criminal cases in the county 
courts is applied to the maintenance of the 
library. The county pays the librarian a salary 
not to exceed $500 a year. Abram Moore, who 
had served the county as recorder from 1884 
to 1889, inclusive, was librarian in 1905. 

By a decree of the Common Pleas Court 


January 17, 1895, the name of the town was. 
changed from “New Lisbon” to “Lisbon.” In 
this work both names appear, so as to accord — 
with the period to which reference is made. 
The census of 1900 showed the town to have a 
population of 3,330. In 1905 George T. Far-» 
rell was mayor and Lodge Riddle, clerk. 

The Lisbon Buckeye State, of August 3, 
1905, has this to say editorially of the earlier 
and later business men of Lisbon : 

“The older merchants and business men of 
Lisbon have nearly all passed over, the river. 
A few years ago we had the Shultz Brothers,. 
Mahlon Briggs, Samuel Small, James Percival, 
H. H. Gregg, John A. Morron, Martin Hel- 
man, Horace P. Hessin, J. F. Benner, William 
Huston, Ezra Frost,, George Nace, David. 
Bower, and one or two others, but these have 
att passed over, leaving behind M. N. Hamil- 
ton and James K. Frew as sole rep- 
resentatives of the older generation of 
Lisbon business men. William . Bradbury, 


proprietor of the Commercial House, and 
S. J. Firestone, the banker, might ob- 
ject to being classed as ‘has beens.’ ‘Billy’ 


is apparently as young as he was 40 years ago: 
and can still hold up his end with the boys. 
William Myers, the pioneer carriage maker, is 
still with us, though not actively engaged in 
business. The new generation of Lisbon busi- 
ness men are mostly young men, and one nota- 
ble fact is that with perhaps a few exceptions 
they are all native to Lisbon or Columbiana 
County. G. L. Miller, the clothier, may per- 
haps be considered the oldest merchant of the 
new generation in years, although he doesn’t 
allow time to affect his spirits, nor enterprise. 
But the distinguishing characteristic between 
the merchants of 20 years ago and those of to- 
day is that then they were mostly grey-beards 
while now they are composed of comparatively 
young men.” 


ELKRUN TOWNSHIP. 


The township of Elkrun is in the interior 
of the county, adjoining Center on the east. A 
larger portion of the township is yet timbered, 
the surface being broken to a considerable ex- 
tent with rough hills, with intervening fertile: 
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valleys. The principal stream is the Middle 
Beaver. The settlement of the township was 
begun about 1800 by John Snyder and others. 
Snyder settled on section 2, where he lived until 
about 1836. Levi Haines settled on section 1 
near the same time. John Gardner settled in 
the township about 180i. He had five sons, 
namely,—John, George, Michael, Rudolph and 
Lewis. In the fall of 1801 Jason Morlan pur- 
chased section 12. His sons and sons-in-law 
long occupied and cultivated the section. Will- 
iam Neal was an early settler on section 11. 
In the same neighborhood was Benjamin Har- 
rison, whose'sons, Latham and William, lived 
on the section to a good old age. James Cow- 
gill, Nathan Heald, William Siddell, Gilbert 
Williamson and Smith Bell also settled in the 
same locality about 1802 and 1803. Isaiah 
Morris in 1803 purchased section 10 at $4 an 
acre. His wife lived to the age of 102. Their 
sons, Isaiah and Jonathan, lived and died in 
the township; Isaiah had six sons and nine 
daughters; Robert, son of Jonathan Morris, 
had a family of 21 children. These are but ex- 
amples of many large families in those early 
times. There was no fear of “‘race suicide” in 
those early days in Columbiana County. In 
the northwestern part of the township Hugh 
Pike, Alexander McCoy, Frederick Zeppernick, 
William Caldwell, Henry Walter, Robert 
Whan and Thomas Hawkins were among the 
earliest settlers. William McCready settled on 
a part of section 17 in 1805. John Thompson 
about 1811 purchased this tract. On this farm 
in 1854 was built probably the finest and most 
commodious barn in the county, at that time, 
costing $10,000. On section 34 and adjoining 
Levi Lowry, John Hollinger and Martin and 
John Switzer were early settlers. Matthias 
Walter located on section 26 about 181u; he 
died in 1854. His son, Henry, settled on the 
northwest quarter of section 25. The father 
and son both kept taverns. Henry Walter was 
a soldier of 1812, as was also Christian Bow- 
man, who married a daughter of Henry Wal- 
ter. Christian Bowman settled on the south- 
west quarter of section 26, on the farm occu- 
pied years later by Christian Bowman, Jr. In 
1811 George and David Bowman settled on 


“was township clerk. 


section 25. On the same section James Bris-: 
bine and William Downey were pioneer set- 
tlers, and to the north was Jonas Farr, wha: 
settled about 1805. 

Elkrun township was organized in 1806. 
The records from 1806 to 1820 are missing. 
In 1820 Samuel Kemble, John Travis and An- 
drew Armstrong were trustees, and James Orr 
was township clerk. In 1904 Horace Martin 

The Sandy and Beaver Canal was built 
along the north bank of the Middle,Beaver, and 
while commerce continued on that ill-starred 
waterway the interests of the township were 
considerably promoted thereby. 7 

April 30, 1835, County Surveyor J. G, Wil- 
liard platted the village of Elkton, on the north 
bank of the middle fork of the Beaver, in sec-’ 
tion 21, for William Kemble. In 1848 the 
village attained its maximum growth, having 
then about 25 houses. After the canal sus- 
pended business, the village ceased to grow and 
lost its importance as a business center. It 
continued to be a country trading point. The 
Elkton post office was established about 1845, 
George Kemble being the first postmaster. 
Prominent among the early physicians were Dr. 
Hardman,, Dr. William Moore and Dr. J. N. 
Calhoun, . 

The village site of Elkton is elevated but a 
few feet above the level of the creek, and on 
the night of August 11, 1861, a flood occurred, 
resulting from a long and continued rain and 
the breaking of several mill-dams and ponds 
on Beaver Creek and Elk Run, which formed a 
confluence in the neighborhood of the village; 
and soon the water stood eight feet over the 
level of Canal street, the principal thorough- 
fare. So sudden was the rise of the water that 
the occupants of the houses were in some cases 
unable to robe themselves and escape to higher 
ground. Several dwellings were washed away 
and many bridges, outbuildings, etc., and four 
persons lost their lives, viz.: Mrs. Susan Kem- 
ble, mother of the founder of the village, aged 
73; her grandson, Alonzo Hawkins, aged 15; 
and Mrs. John A. Huffman and her two-year- 
old child. The destruction of property by the 
flood was great. 
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" The Society of Friends first established pub- 
lic worship in the township, building a meeting 
house on section 2 about 1810, on a piece of 
Jand given for the purpose by Isaac James, who 
was the first minister. The rheeting house was 
abandoned as a house of worship about 1860, 
‘the Friends of Elkrun township uniting with 
those of Carmel in Middleton township in form- 
ing a monthly meeting, and assembling at the 
places alternately. Many of the Orthedox 
Friends joined the ‘“‘Hicksites” in 1828. A 
class of Methodists was formed at the house 
of Samuel Kemble, on section 9, in 1814. Oc- 
casional meetings were held at the houses of 
members: until about 1825, when a log church 
was built and used until 1862. Then a new 
house was built on the same section but farther 
east. The church since 1862 has been one of 
the four charges constituting the Elkton cir- 
cuit. In September, 1840, Rev. Joshua Monroe 
organized in the village of Elkton a class, which 
in the course of years, became known as the 
“Bethel Methodist Episcopal Church of Elk- 
run,’ but later adopted the name of the Elkton 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The services 
were first held in members’ houses, in 
barns and often in groves in the summer sea- 
son; but about 1830 a,meeting house was built 
on land given by Amos Stevens, which was the 
place of meeting for many years, from which 
fact the appointment became known as the 
“Stevens Church.” 

In 1822 the Bible Christians first held serv- 
ices in Fairfield township but without establish- 
ing a permanent society. Four years later Rey. 
John Adams, at that time a resident of Elkrun 


township, began holding meetings in the house: 


of Joseph Paxton, at what was afterwards 
known as Chamberlain Mills and in course of 
time a goodly number became associated in the 
church fellowship. John Paxton occasionally 
ministered to the society during a period of six 
or eight years. In r828 the society built its 
first meeting house at Church Hill. It was 
a log, building and had a loose floor, without 
stove or fire-place. In 1835 a frame house was 
bujlt on the same site which was used until 
1872, when a more modern structure was 
erected at a cost of $2,750. 


In 1840 a fund was raised by- subscription 
and what was known as the “Elkton Free’ 
Church” was built, and dedicated to the use for 
public worship of any Christian denomination 
under proper restrictions. The church was 
used by different denominations until 1870, 
when the old house was sold and removed, and 
a new structure built, larger and more modern, 
largely through the munificence of Alfred 
Dickey. It was continued as a union church as 
was its predecessor. Because of a clause in the 
constitution of the Free Church limiting the 
meetings to “preaching services,” the people 
of Elkton determined, in January, 1842, to 
build a house for Sunday-schools, singings, 
township meetings and other si gatherings. 
Subscriptions to build such a house were raised 
in all parts of the township, to be paid in money, 
labor, building material or farm products. A 
frame house was erected on a lot adjoining the 
Free Church and, being painted white, was 
almost universally known as the ‘White 
House.” 


FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP AND COLUMBIANA 


Was organized in 1805. It is township 12, 
range 2, on the northern border of Columbiana 
County. The surface is level in the northeast, 
undulating in the central part, and moderately 
hilly in the southern portion, almost the entire 
area being susceptible to cultivation. It was 
originally covered with forests, and has yet 
much timber land. The soil is very favorable 
to the cultivation of fruits. It has no large 
streams, but is reasonably well supplied with 
the smaller ones. Matthias Lower. is said to 
have been the first permanent settler. He was 
a native of Maryland, and located in the valley 
of Bull Creek, in 1800, before the land was 
surveyed. He afterward united with William 
Heald and the two purchased section 23, Heald 
taking the northern part. It was in Lower’s 
log barn that, in the fall of 1803, the first ses- 
sion of the Columbiana County Common Pleas 
Court was held. In 1801 and the few ensuing 
years a large settlement of Friends was formed 
in the southeastern part of the township. 
Among them was William Heald, a surveyor, 
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under, whose direction a greater part of the 


county was subsequently surveyed. With his 
family of five children he settled on section 26, 
and lived in the county more than 60 years, 
being active in his profession until 1850. In 
1801 Samuel Oliphant settled on the north- 
eastern part of section 27. A daughter mar- 
ried Hon. Richard Beeson, of Unity, in 1804, 
and lived to become a centenarian. John Cro- 
zier, the first justice of the peace in the town- 
ship, settled there about 1802, and lived at East 
Fairfield until his death. Abel Lodge was an 
early settler. He became widely known as an 


innkeeper at East Fairfield. Near Middleton, ' 


Henry Dixson owned a tract of land, upon 
which his sons-in-law, John Woods and John 
Cope, were early settlers; and in the same 
neighborhood John Allman lived as early as 
1802. In 1806 James Boulton became a resi- 
‘dent of the township; in 1837 he died from in- 
juries received by being thrown from a wagon. 
Joshua Dixson in 1802 located on sections 3 
and 4, building his first cabin home on section 
4. In the organization of the township he took 
a prominent part. When he located in the 
township he had 11 children, a 12th child being 
born afterwards. 

Among the first marriages in the township 
was that of Benjamin Hanna and Rachel Dix- 
son, which was solemnized December 15, 1803, 
according to the custom of the Friends. 

The first officers in the township in 1805 
were: Justice of the peace, John Crozier; trus- 
tees, Robert Hanna, Caleb Cope and Nicholas 
Firestone. In 1905, the trustees were: Frank 
P. Windle, H. O. Newell and J. M. Levan. The 
justices of the peace were: S. S. Weaver and 
Stanton Thomas. 

The principal town in Fairfield township is 
Columbiana and there is none in the county 
more beautifully located. It was laid out in the 
spring of 1805 by Joshua Dixson, on sections 
4 and s, and the Pittsburg; Fort Wayne & 
‘Chicago Railway was afterwards built through 
its borders. It is said Jesse Allen was the first 
merchant in the place, and began business about 
1812. Later Benjamin Hanna had an inter- 
est, the firm being known as Jesse Allen & 
‘Company. 


The village of Columbiana became a corpo- 
rate body in 1837. Under the charter an elec- 
tion of officers, was held at the house of John 
Sturgeon, May 27, 1837. William Hickman 
was elected mayor and Samuel Nichols, re- 
corder. The charter was surrendered in 1842, 


and for 14 years the village was unincorpo- 


rated. Then in 1856—June 9th—the county 
commissioners granted a new charter, the cor- 
porate limits being the same as those under the 
original charter. A borough election was held 
April 14, 1857, when George Lamb was elected 
mayor and Jonathan Esterly, recorder. 

In June, 1858, School District No. 2 was 
organized, under act of March 14, 1853, as a 
special district. In the fall of 1864 the schools 
were transferred to what was afterwards known 
as the East building, which was completed that 
year. The West building was erected in 1873, 
at a cost of $12,000. © 

Moses Curry is believed to have been the 
first settled physician in Columbiana. : Other 
physicians who practiced long and quite suc- 
cessfully were: Drs. Gustavus Allen, John B. 
Preston, John McCook, John C, Levis, Gideon 
Wansettler, Enoch Cloud, Eli Sturgeon, George 
Willand, Nicholas Sampsell, D. Beard, Sylva- 
nus Fisher and A. C. Yengling. Dr. Yengling 
removed to Salem, and in 1905 was still prac- 
ticing. Other Columbiana physicians were: 
Drs. John Metzger, Daniel Deemer, George S. 
Metzger, A. L. King, J. B. Thompson, Enos 
Greenamyer, John B. Weaver and Charles 
Orr. 

Early in the history of Columbiana a num- 
ber of hatters plied their trade in the village. 
About 1835 Sheets & Homes operated a stove- 
foundry. The building was subsequently con- 
verted into a blacksmith shop. In 1858 the 
Strickler Brothers began the manufacture of 
boring machines and agricultural implements. 
The later history of the establishment, with the 
large business which grew out of it, are noted 
in the industrial chapters of this work. The 
manufacture of carriages and light wagons was 
long the principal business of the town; but in 
later years, owing to the cheaper work being 
produced in the larger cities, the business in that 
line had fallen. Two firms, however, in 1905 
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continued to command a paying trade, viz.: 
N. M. Fuhrman and Hanna & Zimmer. 

J. Esterly & Company for many years did 
the leading banking business; but in 1896 J. 


Esterly, the head of the concern, died suddenly, | 


and the bank went into litigation. A receiver 
was appointed and by 1904 the affairs of the 
concern had been closed up, the-creditors secur- 
ing about 33 per cent. The firm of Shilling & 
Company also went into litigation in March, 
1905, and its affairs were thrown into the bank- 
ruptcy court. This failure involved the affairs 
of the Columbiana Handle Works, one of the 
leading industries of the town. This concern, 
originally doing business as the Columbiana 


Handle Company, had failed in 1896, and S’ 


S. Shilling had undertaken to put it on its feet. 
It was reorganized as the Columbiana Handle 
Works, but it seems that all parties involved 


had not done their part financially and the final 


collapse of the works and the Shilling bank 
seems to have been one result. 

In July, 1902, the First National Bank of 
Columbiana began business, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. In 1905, John E. Allen was presi- 
dent; C. M. Young, cashier, and J. B. Stewart, 
assistant cashier. 

The Columbiana village school district em- 
braces some territory outside the town, and the 
one building, although large and well-equipped, 
is usually in a somewhat crowded condition. 
Prof. E. O. Trescott was superintendent in 
1905. 

In 1900 Columbiana had a population of 
1,339. In 1905 Dayton Fisher, president of the 
Council, was acting mayor, Mayor Renkenber- 
ger having died the year before. 


CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES OF‘ FAIR- 
FIELD TOWNSHIP. 


Among the early settlers of Fairfield town- 
ship, the Friends largely predominated. They 
founded a religious society which was the first 
in the township, and was the second Monthly 
Meeting of the Friends in Ohio. In 1803 a 
delegation was appointed by the Redstone 
Quarterly Meeting of Pennsylvania to visit the 
new settlement and organize what was after- 
wards known as the “Middleton Monthly Meet- 


_the Friends at Middleton for many years. 


ing of the Society of Orthodox Friends.’ The 
same year a log meeting house was built near 


‘the center of section, 26, which was used as a 


place of worship until 1810, when a brick house 
was built in Middleton. This was destroyed 
by fire in 1858, and a frame structure erected 
in its stead. A school for instruction in the 
common English branches was maintained by 
The 
membership of the Middleton Meeting’ was re- 
duced by the formation of societies in adjoining 
townships, and by defections to other factions: 
and denominations.. To accommodate those 
living in the northern part of the township a 
social meeting house was built of logs, before 
1820, in’ what was afterward the Friends’ 
graveyard in Columbiana. For a time worship, 
held according to the custom of the Orthodox 
branch, was maintained, but most of the mem- 
bers in that part of the township became Hicks- 
ites, and meetings were held. by that organiza- 
tion. And so the Hicksite Friends’ Meeting 
of ‘Columbiana may be said to have a distinct 
history since. 1832. “The regular Monthly 
Meeting was discontinued in 1867. : 

The Carmel Meeting of the Orthodox 


.Friends was organized in Middleton about 


1810. In that year a log meeting house was. 
built on a lot donated by Jacob Heacock, and 
was used until 1835, when a new one was built, 
which was partially destroyed by fire in 1845. 
The first Monthly Meeting at Carmel was on 
December 12, 1817. The monthly meetings 
were discontinued in 1854, nearly all the old 
members having either died or removed. How- 
ever, the Friends living in that neighborhood 
held monthly meetings in Middleton, after that 
date, and in 1828 the Hicksites formed a sepa- 
rate Meeting in Elkrun township. Here until 
about 1845 the meetings were well attended, 
but soon after that date members began to re- 
move, and. after December, 1851, no monthly 
meetings were held. The Carmel. Monthly 
Meeting for Women was established in 1820, 
but discontinued in 1840. 

About the year 1813 a Reformed Church 
missionary from the East by the name of Mahn- 
esmith visited the northeastern section of the 
State, preaching in Columbiana and Mahoning: 
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counties. This missionary’s labors continued 
with greater or less regularity at Columbiana 
until about 1830. August 13, 1814, the 
“School and Meeting: House Society of Co- 
lumbiana” was organized, the object of which 
was to build a house on a lot granted the society 
‘by Joshua Dixson, “‘proprietor of the town of 
Columbiana.” The only conditions of fellow- 
ship required in this society were a “practical 
conformity to the principles of equity, and that 
every member shall be considered as possessing 
in himself an original and inalienable right to 
believe and worship God as his own conscience 
may dictate, without being called into question 


by any of the other members.” It was “allowed 


for. any licensed preacher that preaches the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ in purity to preach in the 
above meeting house, if he makes application to 
the trustees; and should it happen that applica- 
tion should be made for two preachers in one 
day, let the one preach in the forenoon and the 
other in the afternoon, so that none may meet 
a disappointment.”~ The house built by this 
sociéty was of hewed logs and stood on the lot 
afterward occupied by Grace Reformed Church. 
In 1821 a movement was started by the Luth- 
eran and Reformed congregations to build a 
new union church. The effort succeeded in 1822 
in which year the building was dedicated. Each 
congregation had fts own pastor, elders and 
deacons, but the trustees, a secretary and a 
treasurer were elected annually by the congre- 
gations in joint meeting. The house occupied 
the site where Grace Reformed Church after- 
wards stood. After the separation of the two 
congregations—Reformed and Lutheran—the 
latter worshiped in the old Methodist meeting 
house. A few years later they built a fine house 
of worsnip of brick in the southern part of the 
village. which received the name of ‘Jerusalem 
Churen.” In 1905 Grace Reformed Church 
had no settled pastor. Rev. G. A. Uber was 
pastor of the Lutheran Church. 

Application for the formation of a church 
organization for Columbiana was made to the 
Presbytery of New Lisbon’ in May, 1865. Ac- 
cordingly the church was organized May 13, 
1865, with 13 members: In July, William C. 
Faulkner, a licentiate, began his ministry with 


| formed a part of the cemetery. 
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the church. The first meetings were held in 
School Hall, but in 1867 a frame building was. 
erected by Hiram Bell for the society. Rev. 
J. F. Kirkbride was pastor of the church in 
1905. 

» In 1834 a small meeting house was built 

on the Petersburg road, in the edge of Colum- 
biana, which was intended primarily for the 
Methodists, but was to be free for other de- 
nominations when not occupied by the former. 
This house was used until 1859, when the brick 
building on the lower part of Main street was 
erected by the denomination. In 1873 a par- 
sonage was built on the lot adjoining on the 
south, and: in 1900 an addition to the church 
was built. In 1905 the pastor of the church 
was Reyv.'A. M. Carr, D. D. 
‘A temporary organization of the Disciples 
faith was effected December 29, 1876. Meet- 
ings were thereafter held in School Hall, and 
in January, 1878, a hall on Main street was 
fitted up by the society as a place of worship. 
The society afterward adopted the name of the 
Christian Church of Columbiana. The removal 
of a number of the members to other points 
brought about the abandonment of the organi- 
zation before the close of the century. How- 
ever, about 1898, a new organization was 
effected and a comfortable frame structure for 
a place of worship was built. In 1905 the con- 
gregation had no pastor. 

Methodist meetings were held in East Fair- 
field as early as 1835. An organization was 
formed a few years later. About 1842 a small 
house of worship was built, which in 1876 was 
replaced by a larger and more presentable 
edifice. 

About 1825 a society was organized at 
East Fairfield, which assumed the name of 
“Primitive Christians’ and worshiped accord- 
ing to the forms of that body for several years. 
They built a meeting house on a lot which later 
In February, 
1828, ministers of the Disciples Church held 
a series of meetings which resulted in many 
conversions, and in the adoption by the society 
of the tenets of the Disciples. The old meeting 
house was used until 1851, when a neat brick 
edifice was built. 
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A little earlier than 1840 a meeting house 
was built of logs on the farm of Elias Holo- 
way, on section 29, which was at one time oc- 
cupied by a flourishing congregation. It was 
known as the Bethel Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The congregation disbanded prior 
to 1860. 

In 1835 the people of the western part of 
the township built a small meeting house, in 
which a society of Bible Christians and others 
worshiped, the latter belonging chiefly to the 
“Church of God.” In about 10 years this home 
was removed to section 20, three-quarters of a 
mile northeast of its original location. Then 
the title to the new property was vested in Sam- 
uel Ney, David Galbraith and Samuel Hea- 
ton and their successors, as trustees, ““To be free 
to all sons and daughters of Adam.” 

The Mennonite denomination built a log 
‘house of worship, near the west line of section 
7, Fairfield township, about 1828, for the use 
of people of their faith in that township and of 
Beaver township, Mahoning County. The log 
building was replaced in 1873 by an unpre- 
‘tentious structure of brick. In 1905 it still oc- 
cupied a beautiful knoll surrounded by stately 
forest trees. 


VILLAGES AND HAMLETS OF FAIRFIELD TOWN- 
SHIP. 


Middleton was originally platted by Wil- 
liam Heald soon after the settlement of the 
township, to embrace the southeast corner of: 
section 23. It was always well supplied with 
churches and schools, with a few shops for 
mechanical industries in a small way, and with 
several stores at different times. In 1905 the 
population was less than 200. The inhabitants 
generally engaged in fruit culture. 

East Fairfield was laid out in 1803, on the 
southeast quarter of section 36. It is the oldest 
village in the township; but never having had 
a railroad it was outstripped by its neighbors 
with less natural advantages. It contained a 
good school house, two churches and a public 
hall, with a population of nearly 300. The 
postoffice is one of the oldest in the county. 
The village was on the old stage route, and 


was supplied with mail earlier than 1809. The 
first permanently located physician was Gus- 
tavus Allen. The father of William McKinley 
was in the foundry business in East Fairfield 
before 1850. 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP AND ITS HAMLETS. 


Hanover township is No: 15.in range 4, and 
is six miles square as originally laid out. The 
surface of the country is slightly undulating 
and is well adapted to agricultural purposes. 
The townships of Hanover, Knox, Butler and 
West form a portion of the “divide” between 
the waters of the Erie and the Ohio River. 
The west fork of Little Beaver Creek flows 
through the township, southward along the 
eastern border, emerging at section 25. In’ 
1806 William Winder located upon a portion 
of section 33. William Rhodes settled on sec- 
tion 32, Samuel Reeder on section 33, and just 
east of him Benjamin Stackhouse. Stephen 
McBride settled in 1805 or 1806 in what was 
later Kensington, near where later the Friends’ 
Meeting House stood, which Mr. McBride was 
chiefly instrumental in erecting. In 1805 John 
Sinclair and Frederick Bayard (who was a 
great hunter) entered the northeast quarter 
of section 20. Enos Ellis and James Craig 
were early settlers of Hanoverton—in 1806 
and 1807. Edward Carroll settled in Han- 
over township shortly after 1804, on the north- 
west quarter of section 1. Thomas Griswold, 
a Friend preacher, located in 1806 on the place ~ 
afterward occupied by Francis Blythe. His 
son Joseph was a justice of the peace for a long 
time. John Farmer and his grandfather, 
Joseph Jones, Quakers fron Georgia, ancestors 
of James Farmer, who was prominent in the 
industrial development in Salineville, settled 
near New Garden in 1804, and in 1812 or 1814 
removed to Salineville. Michael Arter re- 
moved from New Lisbon to Hanoverton in 
1817 and there continued to live until his death 
in 1879. Mr. Arter was conspicuous early in 
life for the earnest stand he took as a supporter 
of the anti-slavery doctrine, and gave freely 
of his time and means in assisting fugitive 
slaves from the South on their way to Canada 
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through Hanover village which was a station 
on the “Underground Railroad.” James 
Waugh kept tavern in 1815 on the old State 
road where later was located the village of New 
Garden. His tavern consisted of two log cab- 
ins, one on either side of the road, and beside 
them at that time there were but two other 
cabins upon the site of New Garden. Samuel 
Reeder settled in the township in 1806 and 
Charles Petit in 1808. The latter for years 
operated a shop wherein was manufactured 
fanning-mills, coffins and window-sash. Among 
the early settlers in the eastern part of the town- 
ship were Amos Frost, who, about 1807, located 
on section 34; Nicholas Miller, on the same sec- 
tion, and Isaiah Williams, on section 13. Ben- 
jamin Saunders settled on section 9. Robert 
Burton, who settled in the western part of the 
township in 1806, was the first justice of the 
peace. Joseph [igley, one of the early settlers 
in Wayne township, moved afterwards to Han- 
over, Levi Miller settled in 1810 on two quar- 
ters in sections 29 and 32, entered by Mahlon 
Haines. Miller sold to Samuel Holland, from 
whom the property descended to Samuel M. 
Holland, the original proprietor of Kensington 
village. 

Hanover township was organized in 1806, 
Hanover village (long known as Hanoverton 
P. O.) was laid out in May, 1813, by James 
Craig. Craig organized a stock company, or 
co-operative store, and obtained an appoint- 
ment as postmaster. Among the early stores 
were those kept by George Sloan and Charles 
Pope. -‘“‘Pope,” says an old history, “committed 
suicide one day, but nobody ever learned why.” 
In 1834, when the Sandy and Beaver Canal 
was projected to pass through Hanover town- 
ship, near Hanoverton, there was a general 
awakening and “brushing up” among the busi- 
ness men. Michael Arter, George Brown and 
Horace Potter purchased land along the pro- 
posed canal at the village, and laid an addition 
upon what was later Canal street, which after- 
ward became the business portion of the vil- 
lage, Properties were improved and everything 
seemed favorable for a prosperous future for 
Hanoverton. The canal project, however, re- 
ceived a backset in the panic of 1837, and the 


| destined to be a great city. 


business projects of Hanoverton received a 
check, to be revived, however, in 1845, when 
the canal project seemed to be approaching 
realization. David Arter and Perry Nicholas 
built a great warehouse, which was still stand- 
ing, Opposite the Mansion House, in 1905, 
and J. R. and A. R, Arter a larger one, which 
was still occupied as a business place in the 
early years of the new century. For a brief 
time business was good in Hanoverton in the- 
buying and shipping of produce, but the canal 
failing in 1847, Hanoverton’s bright prospects 
also came to an end, and the town has since 
been moving along quietly, and enjoying a 
moderate degree of prosperity. 

Hanover village was incorporated in 1836, 
Michael Arter being the first mayor and John 
Alexander, the first recorder. The population 
in 1900 was 399. In 1905 A. V. Johnson was 
mayor and C. H. Swearingen, clerk. 

Gillford was another of the “boom” vil- 
lages of Hanover township, boomed as a result 
of the Sandy and Beaver Canal project. In 
1835, upon the projection oi the canal, a 
part of whose chosen course was to pass 
through section 12, Hanover township, Dr. 
George McCook, J. G. Willard and Jacob 
Schreiber purchased the northeast quarter of 
section 12 and laid out a town, advertising an 
auction sale of town lots. About the same 
time Samuel Fugit and John Hanna laid out 
lots on the southeast quarter; and on the day 
of sale about 3,000 people from Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, with some from more 
remote States, were present and ready to bid 
for these choice properties. Excitement ran 
high, for everybody thought Gillford was 
Consequently 
the lots sold at fancy prices. Meanwhile work 
on the canal was being pushed. Houses were: 
built and stores and hotels opened up. The 
town was named in honor of Gill, the engineer 
in charge of the canal work. At the first sale 
150 lots were sold, some bringing sums as high 
as $250. After the canal bubble had burst, 
many of these lots were sold for fifty cents to 
one dollar each. Samuel Boots sold his farm, 
bought a lot in Gillford and put up a big tav- 
ern, in which for a couple of years he did a 
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great business. The town was incorporated 
in 1836, with a population of 4oo or 500. The 
first officials were: Thomas Brandon, mayor, 
and William Torrance, clerk. The next mayor 
was Joseph Louthan, in 1837, in which year 
the golden prospects of the town took to them- 
selves wings. As a municipality its existence 
was of very short duration. In 1845, when 
the revival of the canal scheme gave to the 
hamlet some promise of the final fruition of its 
earlier hopes, there was a temporary awaken- 
ing, but it was never a brisk one; and after the 
final collapse of the canal Gillford lapsed into 
the importance of a rural village, which it 
ever afterwards maintained. 

The village of New Garden was:laid out in 
1810, and an addition was made to it in 1832. 
It has always been a quiet though reasonably 
prosperous hamlet, situated as it is in a rich 
farming section. James Graham was a pros- 
perous merchant and the postmaster for 40 
years. E. K. Liber had a carriage manufac- 
tory and Charles Liber conducted a small 
foundry. 

George Sloan purchased 20 acres on sec- 
tion 35, and in 1838 laid out Dungannon, call- 
ing it for his native land in Ireland. The pro- 
jectors of the town shared with those of Han- 
overton and Gillford their bright expectations 
based upon the canal project, and like them of 
course’ were doomed to disappointment. Many 
of the inhabitants of the village, with those 
of the immediate neighborhood, were Catholics, 
and a church of their faith has been maintained 
there, 

The village of Kensington was laid out in 
1852 upon the building of the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg Railroad, being first called Mayville, 
as a tribute to Samuel May Holland, who had 
owned the village site. The name Kensington 
was adopted in 1876. The first station agent 
was Jacob Dutton, who opened the first store. 
Oliver Miller was for, many years station agent. 
B. C. Battin kept a hotel for about 25 years in 
the town. 


THE CHURCHES OF HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church at Han- 
“overton was organized in 1834. It was at- 


tached originally to the New Lisbon circuit. 
The first church building was erected in 1837, 
preaching having originally been held in the 
Disciples Church. The building was demol- 
ished June 30, 1876, by a wind storm, but was 
at once rebuilt. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church at New 
Garden was organized in 1840. Public wor- 
ship was held in the village schoolhouse until 
1841, when a frame church was erected. Rob- 
ert Dennis donated the land for the church. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church at Gillford 
was also organized in 1840. In 1846 J. P. 
Conly donated a lot upon which thechurch was 
built. 

The Disciples Church at Hanoverton traces 
its origin back to 1820, when the Christian 
Church was organized there. The first house 
of worship was a log cabin just south of Han- 
over village. In 1830 the congregation was 
reorganized as the Disciples Church. An addi- 
tion to the church was built, and that house 
served until 1859, when a new building was 
completed. The Disciples Church at New Gar- 
den was organized in 1842, as a branch of the 
church at Hanoverton. A frame house was 
built, but in 1856 the branch returned to its 
parent stem at Hanoverton. 

About 1810 John Stauzh, a German Luth- 
eran minister, gathered together a band of wor- 
shipers from the German Lutheran settlements 
in Center and Hanover townships, and he was 
engaged to preach for:them. In 1813 he or- 
ganized St. Martin’s Lutheran Church, and 
shortly after a log church was built. Rev. Me. 
Stauzh preached several years without com- 
pensation. With small remuneration he served 
the society until 1847. A brick church was 
built in 1847, and in 1876 a frame structure 


} took its place. 


St. Philip’s Catholic Church was organized. 
at Dungannon in 1814. In 1827 a church was 
built near the site of the Catholic. graveyard. 
In 1847, the majority of the members living 
at Dungannon, a location was obtained in the 
town and a large brick building was erected 
at a cost of about $15,000. 

_ The first church built in Hanover town- 
ship was a log meeting house built by the So- 
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ciety of Friends, east of New Garden, about 
1806. In 1840 the log church was replaced 
by a commodious structure. Soon the Friends 
began to move away, the church was aban- 
doned and, in 1859, the structure was demol- 
ished. About the date of the building of the 
church at New Garden, the Friends living near 
Hanover erected a log meeting house. At that 
time this was the only church in the neighbor- 
hood. In 1872 they replaced the log house 
with a brick structure. The services of the 
New Garden Meeting of Friends were trans- 
ferred to Winona in 1839, they having been 
held in Hanover township prior to that time. 

The First Presbyterian. Church of Han- 
overton was organized about 1830 by Rev. 
James Robertson, a minister somewhat noted 
in Columbiana County for his success in organ- 
izing churches, A frame church had been built 
in anticipation of the organization. Rev. Mr. 
Robertson was the first pastor, and served until 
1846, when he organized a Free Presbyterian 
Church at Hanoverton, and became the pastor. 
In 1841 the frame church building was re- 
placed by a brick structure. In 1846 the church 
developed factions on the question of slavery, 
a portion of the congregation going with Rev. 
Mr. Robertson to the Free Presbyterian 
Church. 

Probably the first burying ground laid out 
in Hanover township was the one at the Friends 
Meeting House near Hanoverton. William 
Craig is supposed to have been the first person 
buried there. He died about 1808. Although 
the ground was laid out by the Friends, it was 
free for public use, and many persons from a 
distance conveyed their friends thither for 
burial. There is an old burying ground, also, 
near New Garden. That, too, was laid out 
by the Friends, near their meeting house ; and, 
although the Friends have passed out of the 
township, and their meeting house, too, 1s 
gone, the graveyard still remains, being still 
free to all denominations and the public gen- 
erally. 


THE TOWNSHIP OF KNOX. 


Knox township is the northwest corner 
township of Columbiana County. It is slightly 


rolling as to its topography, and is drained by 
the Mahoning River and its tributaries. At 
an early day the land was largely taken up 
by speculators, who, however, disposed of their 
holdings in many cases to actual settlers at rea- 
sonable figures. The first permanent settler of 
the township was John Thomas, who came 
from Pennsylvania. He entered sections 275 
28 and 29, in 1804. Jacob Shaffer also set- 
tled in Knox in 1804. During the Sunday 
pommne services, June 2, 1822, on the banks of 

e Sandy, Mrs. Shaffer and her infant child 
were killed by a falling tree. Daniel White- 
leather, living at the close of the century at 
North Georgetown, is one of a family of eight 
children, sons and daughters of Andrew White- 
leather. This family, all grown, settled in the 
township in 1807. Parmenas Lamborn set- 
tled on section 13 in 1814. John Weaver, Jr., 
from Bedford County, Pennsylvania, settled on 
section 35 in 1819. John Weaver, the father 
of John Weaver, Jr., settled on section 36 in 
1822. In 1821 Cornelius Sheehan of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, settled on section 
32. In his family were 10 children—five sons 
and five daughters. James Johnson entered a 
quarter of section 17 in 1823. James Beer, a 
pensioner of the War of 1812, settled in Wayne 
township in 1805, and in 1830 removed to 
Knox, bringing a wife and family. Rev. 
Joshua Beer, son of the pioneer James Beer, 
had settled in Knox in 1825, leaving, in Port- 
age County, whence he came, a family of grown 
sons and daughters. Rev. Mr. Beer. had 
preached in Knox as early as 1818. While 
preaching in the Middle Sandy Presbyterian 
Church, he was taken suddenly ill, and died a 
few days afterward. Christian Dellenbaugh 


settled in Knox township in 1824. Dr. Dellen- 
‘baugh, a son of Christian, began the practice of 


medicine at North Georgetown, continuing 28 
years. Daniel Burton, a native of Burlington 
County, New Jersey, bought lands from the 
government, comprising a part of section 9, 
receiving a grant therefor, bearing the signa- 
ture of President John Adams. He settled 
on the land in 1826. Samuel Hoffman, a pio- 
neer of Salem township, settled on section 21 
in 1829. John, the oldest son living of a fam- 
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ily of eight children, still resided on the home 
farm in Knox township a few years before the 
close of the century. George M. Bowman set- 
tled on section 23 in 1832. John Kuntz, of 
Union County, Pennsylvania, with his wife and 
son Robert, settled in North Georgetown in 
1836. Benjamin Anderson entered land in 
section 30. He died in 1875. Among the 
early settlers of the township also were Jacob 
Stoffer, Henry Keister, Daniel Shiveley, George 
and Adam Wolf, George and John Mountz, 
Stophel Miller, Obadiah Crew, Thomas Stan- 
ley, Pleasant Cobbs and Adam and Michael 
Falor. James McLaughlin, an old Revolution- 
ary soldier, who had served tinder the im- 
mediate command of General Washington, 
came to Columbiana County from Northum- 
berland County, Pennsylvania, and settled near 
the village of Calcutta, St. Clair township, in 
the year 1797. In 1830 he removed to Knox 
township and settled on section 18. There he 
resided a few years and then removed to 
Wayne township where he died about 1834, in 
his gist year. 

Knox township was organized June 14, 
1808. Jacob Crumbacher and Benjamin An- 
derson were the first trustees. 

North Georgetown occupies a pleasant, ele- 
vated site, and has a population of about 200. 
It is located on sections 24 and 25, and was laid 
out in 1830. The village was platted by John 
Whiteleather and George Stiger. The first 
building erected on the site was a log house, 
built by John Weaver in 1828. In 1833 a hotel 
was opened by Jacob Ritter, who kept it in 
operation several years. George Wolf, Alex- 
ander Crump, David Eckstine, David Summers, 


and Samuel Sturgeon, respectively, succeeded 
AG the. 


to the proprietorship of the house. 
death of Mr. Sturgeon, the house was aban- 
doned.as a hotel. Another hotel was started 
in 1874 by Jacob Kuntz. 


Homeworth, a thriving little town on, the. 


line of the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad, 
was laid out August 28, 1851, under the pro- 
prietorship of Jonas Ruff, Samuel Fox and 
Jacob Williams. While there had been a clus- 
ter of buildings on the site of Homeworth as 
early as 1840, yet the town really owes its 


existence to the Clevelantl & Pittsburg Rail- 
road. The postoffice prior to 1869 was known 
as “Sandy Postoffice.” The first hotel was 
built by Jonas Ruff in 1852. Over the door 
of the house for several years was displayed 
the words, ‘Call and see Jonas Ruff.” Reuben 
Shidler succeeded Ruff in 1863. In 1871 P. 
W. Taylor bought the property and continued 
the hotel in connection with his duties as post- 
master. The development of the Homeworth 
oil field, told of elsewhere in this work, in 1904- 
05, gave the town something of a boom. 
Prior to 1880 for about 25 years, the Home- 
worth Agricultural: Works did a large busi- 
ness in the manufacture of grain drills, corn 
shellers and various other agricultural imple- 
ments. . 

Reading, a small and practically extinct 
hamlet, situated midway between North 
Georgetown and Homeworth, was platted 
about the year 1840, when a little cluster of 
houses was built. It was expected by some that 
this would be the center of trade for the town- 
ship. The hamlet never extended beyond the 
limits of its original 40 acres. 

The first regular divine service held in Knox 
township was in the summer of 1816, Rev. 
Robert Semple, of the Hartford (Connecti- 


cut) Presbytery, officiating. The service was 


held in the woods near the site later occupied 
by the Middle Sandy Presbyterian Church. 
November 10, 1821, the church was organized 
by Rev. John Core, of the same presbytery. 
The first house of worship was built about 
1825, and the structure still in use in I905 was 
built in 1853. . 

The early meetings of the German Baptist 
‘Church society were held in log houses as early 
as 1810—but they were of an informal char- 
acter. - These house to house meetings were 
continued until 1860, when a house of worship 
was erected on section 27. In 1878 the church 
building was enlarged and remodeled. This 
is the largest church edifice in the township, 
and will seat 600 persons. | 

The. Disciples or Christians of Knox town- 
ship held informal services as early as 1830. 
In 1866 the society purchased the schoolhouse 
on, section 10, and removed it to lands of Dan- 


lel Borton, on section 9, where they continued 
to worship. 

Bethel Church (German Reformed) was 
organized about 1830. Jacob Cronig and Ja- 
cob Miller in 1838 donated a site for a church 
on section 15, where a house was built. The 
original structure was replaced by a larger one 
in 1860. 

In 1830 a house of worship was built on 
the hill east of Georgetown, to be occupied in 
common by the German Reformed and Evan- 
gelical Lutheran societies. -\ discussion aris- 
ing as to the form of service to he used, whether 
English or German, resulted in the withdrawal 
of those who preferred the English. These 

16 
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organized the fvangelical Lutheran Church 
in 18Ot. 

‘A Methodist Episcopal society was organ- 
ized about 1840, which some time subsequently 
built a church edifice on the hill east of Home- 
worth. 

The first schoul in Knox township was 
opened in a log cabin by Samuel Thomas, on 
section 29, in the year 1806. In 1826 the town- 
ship contained four school districts. In 1852 
the township was divided into 11 distriets, 
Which number was afterwards increased to 12. 
The districts were all provided with good and 
comfortable buildings. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TOWNS AND TOWNSHIPS— II. 


East Liverpool, the County's Metropolis—Madison Township and the “Scotch Settle- 
ment’—Middleton, St. Clair, Franklin and West Townships—A Quintette of Thrifty, 


Rural Communities. 


EAST LIVERPOOL AND LIVERPOOL TOWNSHIP. 


“Fawcettstown” settled by Thomas Fawceett...... 1798 
[aid soureas Soot elaine rms sia semen ee eee 1802 
Birstetavert Opened... amin Mewes a tcminiaas orate 1809 
Posteottivce “established =. aia cease ees los eee 1810 
Lowi renamed) iverpooliew,. ca ssn cer aemiee tenon 1816 
RirstascHoolmiOuse sss seuss ase eee ore 1820 
IE 11S PRAGUE ATIIERSA WITH la ccyson gus lens aces wiatisntek stake hice ede ake ye 1830 
incorporated vas Hast Liverpool... .. qos meee so 1834 
Downship of Liverpool organized...«............. 1834 
LEVER e Dice) ay ciete ae ai open abn 19 Gcige gansta beathee alesse ia 1834 
Sandysand beaver Canal begin. .s..-2.0.0es6-. se: 1834 
Ashtabula Railroad project failed............:.... 1837 
TMirste Potteryware 1nade™ acseeceors iso cenicce eee ae 1840 
Sandy andsiseavenrscanal completed nite oe sere T845 
First=railrodd reached the town «2..s.ee--e. 292s oe 1856 
Hirst soll sand shatitrale gas scn cee ctebee tiene & 1860 
First newspaper established..........2.....0:2+002 1861 
Gaswfirstapiped= tor ertieler mscrderseaet om macciine Seater 1866 
irstabankeestablished 41 scaccwmam tareu sebnution 1870 
First and only bank failure in the century ......... 1873 
White ware first successfully made...............1874 
Gity eit all eneated.<.c ven. ctts at Rorhaare. itches oraraeeeeenh 1877 


WVater = WOrks SIDI ttecent tices. trieyteroneins olen 1879 


HiLStetclepoOnemsiil: <cOltity qe tare enntenneeaeer OL 
SISOCK=OUts > MIM “RDOLLCLICS emacs fence emcee T882 
Great Ohio River flood (February 7)............. 1884 
Eirstacdally mpapet an)itine) arn su mtrckereeciens cau tee T&ks 
SELOEM mOWAILCIIS COP CEU mee. amincicisi sh oencee eee aoe. 1887 
Hirstetrolley’ tine ‘opened Gas seeee aaa ee 1891 
SINE (THM MOOI, Gl oonn.cneopo+ascaualaaae 1894 
Hirst <OhiomRiver Bridge opened. . ss... 4. +2--ass5 1897 
Cartiegie Wibrary opened. c..401. aeaseeeae. esch 1904 
First hospital opened, (January 1)...............1905 
Second Ohio River bridge opened................1905 


The territory now occupied by Liverpool 
township was a part of St. Clair until June 3, 
1834, when Liverpool township was created by 
the Board of County Commissioners,—Mich- 
ael Arter, John Smith and Thomas Cannon. 
The township as organized and at present con- 
stituted embraces sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 
and 36, attached originally to township 6, or 
St. Clair, and sections 6, 12, 17, 18, 23, 24, 29, 
30, 35 and 36 of the original fraction of town- 
ship 5. The entire tract measures nearly 11 
miles across its northern boundary, about three 
on the western, and less than one and a quarter 
miles on the eastern border. From north to 
south the widest part of the township is from 
the center of the north line direct to East Liver- 
pool, a distance of three miles. The Ohio 
River, bordering the southern line, gives it a 
ragged shape, and materially narrows the 
township on both the east and west ends. The 
first settlers located about 1795. Among the 
earliest settlers were Joseph McKinnon, who 
with his father, Daniel McKinnon, landed at 
Philadelphia about 1774. Joseph settled on a 
part of section 33. George D. McKinnon, son 
of Joseph, was born on this place. It is claimed 
he was the first white child born in Columbiana 
County. He lived to a good old age in East 
Liverpool. Joseph McKinnon served in the In- 


| dian war under Gen, Anthony Wayne, and died 


in 1809. Thomas Fawcett came from Penn- 
sylvania with Robert Boyce, and purchased 
1,100 acres of land, upon a part of which Faw- 
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cettstown or East Liverpool was afterward 
built. Robert Boyce, who was the grandfather 
of David Boyce, who died in East Liverpool 
in 1905, bought a tract of land near what was 
afterward Spring Grove camp ground, one and 
one-half miles northeast of Wellsville, and lo- 
cated upon it. Fawcett made his first clear- 
ing and built his cabin on the tract of land 
later owned by James Gaston, near what was 
afterward known as Jethro. Noah Grant, a 
shoemaker, grandfather of President U. S. 
Grant, settled on a place in “Swamp Meadow,” 
two and a half miles above Fawcettstown, in 
April, 1799, and married Annie Kelly, daughter 
of John Kelly, also an early settler. An auto- 
graph letter from Jesse Grant, long in posses- 
sion of Col. H. R. Hill, relates that he was six 
years old when his father settled near Fawcetts- 
town and that he remembered to have heard 
Robert Dobbins preach there on Christmas 
Day, 1799. The Grant family removed from 
the county to Wooster, four years after their 
first settlement. 

Among the settlers who located in what 
was afterward Liverpool township, about the 
vear 1800 or shortly thereafter, were: John 
Rauch, who came over from Germany, and set- 
tled between Little Yellow Creek and Faweetts- 
town; Thomas Ashton, a Friend, who lived 
near Rauch; Angus McBane, a farmer and 
tanner, who lived on the hill above Jethro, 
where James McBane afterward lived; Joseph 
Hamilton, who lived near his father-in-law, 
Thomas Fawcett (he was a Friend and worked 
at his trade as carpenter as well as cultivated 
his farm) ; Edward DeVoe, a colored man, who 
lived in 1800 on the place afterward sold to the 
Spring Grove Camp Meeting Association. 


FAWCETTSTOWN LAID OUT. 


Thomas Fawcett laid out Fawcettstown on 
a portion of his tract of land. He called it St. 
Clair, but the residents rechristened the place 
Fawcettstown after its founder. William G. 
Smith, a noted pioneer of Liverpool township, 
located with his father in 1803. Abraham 
Wellington, a farmer, located near what was 
later the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles pottery 


site. William C. Larwell was the first lawyer 
to locate in the place. Ensign’s “History of 
Columbiana County,” published in 1879, says 
of some of the early settlers in Liverpool town- 
ship: “John Kelly, from Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania, whose sister married Noah Grant, 
settled on Dry Run, where also his sons John 
and Isaiah, and his son-in-law, William Stout, 
located. John Kelly, like a good many of his 
neighbors, was given to illicit distilling, but he 
was the only one of them who was broken up 
by the ‘Whisky Boys,’ as the government raid- 
ers were known in those days. His misfor- 
tunes made him poor, and he moved out of the 
county.- Edward Carroll settled about 1800, 
and shortly afterward moved to Hanover town- 
ship. On the hill west of the creek, were 
Charles Hoy, Nicholas Dawson, Thomas Mc- 
Cartney, John Gaddis, Solomon Cable, Jacob 
Darner and Alex. Gaddis, all farmers. Hon. 
Josiah Thompson, of East Liverpool, has in 
his possession the original patent granted by 
President Thomas Jefferson to Charles Black- 
more, of section 34, Liverpool township, occu- 
pied now in part by D. J. Smith, two miles 
north of East Liverpool on the Calcutta road. 
The document bears the date August 15, 1808, 
is signed by Thomas Jefferson as President and 
James Madison, Secretary of State.” 

About 1809 Thomas Fawcett opened a 
tavern, on what was later the upper end of Sec- 
ond street. The building was constructed of 
hewn logs. This tavern was later kept in turn 
by James Kineead, John Gamble, John Smith 
and William Thompson. The first frame house 
built in the town was erected by Joseph Mc- 
Kinnon, near where the Town Hall was after- 
ward built. The first brick house was built by 
Postmaster Collins, near where later stood the 
Brunt House on Second street. 

The old history already quoted, says: “July 
4, 1811, a monster barbecue was held in a sugar 
grove, on the river bank, near where the Cart- 
wright Brothers’ pottery later stood. People 
gathered from miles around to the number of 
4.0co. William C. Larwell, the lawyer, read 
the Declaration of Independence, and Capt. 
John Wilcox, at the head of a grand array of 
militiamen, shot one of his side whiskers off 
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by accident, to the great amusement of every- 
body.” 
Although East Liverpool proper was laid 
out in 1816, in 1823 six families and two single 
men constituted its entire population. In 1834 
it was incorporated; in .1850 the population 
was 987; in 1860 it was 1,308; in 1870 it was 
2,105; in 1880 it was 5,568; in 1890 it was 
8,750; and in 1900 it was 16,485. In July, 
1905, the population was estimated at 22,000. 


EAST LIVERPOOL’S BIG FIRE. 


A disastrous fire occurred in the spring of 
1905 which destroyed more than one-fourth of 
a solid block of the best business houses in the 
city. involving a loss of about $400,000, upon 
which there was insurance in round numbers to 
the amount of $300,000. The principal losers 
were: Dr. George P. Ikirt, W. L. Thompson 
(buildings); Milligan Brothers (building and 


BENNED Se oly le POdt DER. 


In its early days East Liverpool had about the 
slowest growth of any of the towns or hamlets 
of the county ; but in later years it has increased 
the most rapidly of any of the towns in the 
county, in business, permanent improvements 
and population. The history of the pottery 
business, which indeed is the history of the 
town, is related fully in another chapter of this 
work. 

During the years intervening between 1895 
and 1905 particularly, the progress of the city, 
‘in the improvement of its buildings, streets, 
etc., was very marked. 


BAST Di Vininin© Ole . 


hardware stock); C. & M. Wasbutsky (build- 
ing and dry goods) ; Fowler and Crook (build- 
ing); A. S. Young (dry goods stock); Solo- 
mon Whit (dry goods); S. Bendheim and W.. 
H. Gass (boots and shoes); M. C. and N. B.. 
Porter (building) ; G. R. Pattison (jewelry) ; 
Yates Novelty Store (stock); R. W. Sample 
(boots and shoes); Enoch Elden (gents’ fur- 
nishings); a number of societies (furnish- 
ings), and about 20 others who were compara- 
tively small losers. 

In the summer and fall of 1905 this burnt 
district was rebuilt, the buildings destroyed he- 
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ing replaced by others larger, finer and better 
in calms every particular. 
FINANCIAL 


INSTITUTIONS OF EAST LIVERPOOL, 


Kast Liverpool's frst banking institution 
Was the private bank of Huff & Company, 
which opened for business in 1870, on Second 
street, ina building occupied many vears later 
by the famous old Dobbins House. Huff & 
Company had a number of banking houses in 
Western Pennsylvania and Eastern ‘Ohio. The 
firm was composed of George F. Huff, of 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and \William MM. 
Lloyd, of Altoona, Pennsylvania. In 1873 
they built and occupied what was then the finest 
bank building in the county, later occupied 
by the First National Bank, which was located 
on the river front, at the foot of Broadway. 
But the Huffs, with many other smaller insti- 
tutions, were carried down in the Jay Cooke 
failure within a few months after occupying 
their new building, and closed their doors in 
November, 1873. It was the only banking 
failure in the history of the city. I*. D. Nitchel, 
for many years identified with the fortunes of 
East Liverpool banks, had been cashier and 


manager of the Huff enterprise, and wound up | 


the affairs of the wrecked bank, and paid the 
creditors 80 per cent. In the following winter, 
1873-74, the East Liverpool Banking Com- 
pany was organized, t AED a State ‘charter. 
The incorporators were: David Boyce, Capt. 
W. S. George, Josiah Bon N. B. Hick- 
man, George Morley, Isaac \WW. Knowles and 
N. A. Frederick. Mr. Boyce was made presi- 
dent, and F. D. Kitchel, cashier. May 1. 1874, 
this institution was reorganized, and became 
the First National Bank of East Liverpool, 
with David Boyce. president, and F°. D. Kitchel. 
cashier, occupying the ae: building at the foot 
of Broadway. On Na ane 1878, Mr. Kitchel 
resigned as cashier; aN G. Macrum suc~ 
ceeded him. Following the trend of movement 
of business away from the river, the First Na- 
tional, about 1888. built one of the first of the 
modern “up-town” business buildings, on 
Washington street, which was still its home in 
1905. The capital of the First National was, 


| pany was organized in T&8o. 
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at organization, $50,000, but later it was in-. 
creased to $100,000. In January, 1875, David 
Boyce, having been elected to the Ohio Legis- 
lature, resigned as president; Josiah Thomp- 
son was chosen to succeed him. Mr. Thomp- 
son died in 1889, and Mr. Boyce was elected to 
succeed him. Mr. Boyce served until the year 
of his death, 1904, when John C. Thompson 
was chosen president. Mr, Maerum still served 
as cashier, In 1905 the First National Bank 
had a $100,000 surplus, and $75,000 in undi- 
vided profits. 

The Potters’ National Bank was organized 
in 1881, with a capital stock of $50,000, which 


| was afterward increased to $100,000. William 


brunt was president and F. D. Kitchel, cash- 
ier, About 1900 the bank moved into its own 
new building, up to that date the finest bank 
building in the county. In 1905 the bank had 
a surplus of $90,000. William Brunt was still 
president and R. \W. Patterson, cashier. 

The Citizens’ National Bank was organ- 
ized and commenced business December 1, 
1897, with a capital of $100,000. In 1905 its 
surplus was $65,000 and undivided profits, $8,- 
coo. Joseph G, Lee was president and H. H. 
Blythe was cashier. 

The Dollar Savings Bank of East Liver- 
pool was organized in May, 1902. In 1905 it 
had a capital and surplus of $68,000: George 
H. Owen, president, Harry T. Hall. cashier. 

The Potters’ Building & Savings Com- 
In 1905 a state- 
ment of the company showed total assets, $2,- 
217,816, with a reserve fund of $62,510. The 
officers were: W. L. Smith, president: John 
W. Vodrey, vice-president: John J. Purinton, 
secretary; F. D. Kitchel. treasurer. A hand- 
some new building was about ready for occu- 
pancy. | 

Other building and loan companies exist- 
ing in East Liverpool in 1905 were: The 
Union Building, Loan & Trust Company, in- 
corporated in 1898; authorized capital, $1,000,- 
000; J. M. Kelly, president: S. T. Herbert. sec- 
retary; N. G. Macrum, treasurer. Buckeye 
Building, Savings & Loan Company, incor- 
porated in 1893; capital stock, $100,000; J. B. 
Hoffman, president; A. Silverman, secretary ; 
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M. W. Elliott, treasurer. Federal Building & 
Loan Company, incorporated in 1902; R. J. 
Marshall, president; W. C. Supplee, secretary ; 
T. H. Fisher, treasurer. The Hancock Build- 
ing & Loan Company, incorporated in 1899; 
Hugh Newell, president; C. A. Smith, vice- 
president; S. T. Herbert, secretary; N. G. 
Macrum, treasurer. 


HOSPITALS, PARKS AND CEMETERIES OF THE 
“CERAMIC CITY.” 


The City Hospital Association of East 
Liverpool was organized in 1896, but did not 
succeed in securing a home until 1904. On 
January 1, 1905, they opened for business. A 
new brick building had been erected on a site 
secured from the city in what had been the old 
cemetery, between Fifth and Sixth streets. The 
building is handsome, substantial, sufficiently 
large and amply equipped to meet the wants of 
the city for many years to come; but the hos- 
pital was yet lacking in adequate endowment. 
The building cost about $20,000, and a debt 
still rested upon it of about $5,000. The off- 
cers were; President, A. S. Young; Ist vice- 
president, Frank W. Milligan; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Isaac Colclough; secretary, Mrs. 
George Grosshans; treasurer, Harry T. Hall. 

In the year 1883 the Riverview Cemetery 
Association was organized and chartered, un- 
der the laws of Ohio governing city cemetery 
associations, by a number of citizens of 
the city of East Liverpool. A site was 
selected north of the Calcutta road about 
one and one-fourth miles north from the City 
Hall, which was well located for cemetery pur- 
poses, lying high as it did and presenting a 
diversified topographical prospect, overlooking 
a beautiful valley and a section of the Ohio 
River to the north, and in full view of three 
States. In order to pay for the land—go 
acres were purchased at the time which tract 
was afterward augmented by the addition of 
25 or 30 acres—and to make needed improve- 
ments, interest-bearing bonds were issued to 
the amount of $8,000, payable in five years, 
which bonds were redeemed within the time 
limit. A landscape gardener was employed, and 


inthe intervening years up to 1905 the cemetery 
had been made-one of the handsomest in East- 
ern Ohio. The first interment in Riverview 
was that of Mrs. Lizzie E. Schweinhardt on 
July 6, 1883. After the abandonment of the 
old cemetery in the western part of the old city 
proper, many of the remains were transferred 
to Riverview. The cemetery association do- 
nated a site, including a large block of lots, on 
a commanding knoll near the entrance, upon 
which General Lyon Post No, 44, G. A. R., 
erected a handsome and enduring Memorial 
Chapel, at a cost of nearly $18,000. On the 
walls of this chapel are inscribed the record of 
deceased soldiers of Liverpool township. 

The officers of the association in 1905 were: 
President, N. A. Frederick; vice-president, J. 
C. Thompson; secretary, J. M. Kelly; treas- 
urer, N: G. Macrum. 

Spring Grove and the Catholic Cemetery 
adjoin each other on the Lisbon road, north- 
west of the city, about one mile from the “Dia- 
mond,” East Liverpool. 

On November 13, 1899, Will L.: Thomp- 
son deeded to the city of East Liverpool’ 100 
acres of land, beautifully situated northeast of 
the city and about one and one-half miles from 
the old city limits, “for the people of East 
Liverpool in trust forever.” The site is a mag- 
nificent one, the land being somewhat broken 
into hills and dells and rocky nooks and par- 
tially wooded. The park was at once partially 
improved by Mr. Thompson, and opened to the 
public in the spring of 1900. By the conditions 
of the gift the city is to appropriate $1,000 an- 
nually for maintenance, Mr. Thompson having’ 
placed $10,000 at interest, which interest is to 
be applied to the same purpose perpetually. The 
only conditions of the gift aside from the one 
relative to the maintenance are that no fran- 
chise to any electric line running to or into the 
park shall ever be granted charging a fare from 
the city of more than five cents; no intoxicants 
or intoxicated persons to be allowed in the 
park; no horse racing with betting, no gam- 
bling of any sort and no games or sports to be 
allowed on Sunday. Park boulevard from Cal- 
cutta street or Riverview was donated, laid off 
and built by Mr. Thompson, to the entrance of 
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the park, at a cost for improvement of $10,000. 

The Columbiana Park, comprising about 50 
acres in the East End, is a private enterprise. 
It embraces a very good half-mile race track. 

Rock Springs Park, Chester, West Vir- 
ginia, directly opposite and connected with the 
city by the Ohio River bridge and the trolley 
line, is in reality an East Liverpool enterprise 
(owned by East Liverpool capital) and fur- 
nishes an admirable recreation resort for the 
people of this city. 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES OF EAST LIVERPOOL. 


The first public school building under the 
“Union School Law,” was erected at the corner 
of Fourth and Union streets in 1851. The 
building was a two-story brick structure con- 
taining four rooms. The first principal was 
Professor Orr. The first graded schools of 
East Liverpool were organized in 1864 under 
the law of 1849, and were under the supervis- 
ion of J. P. Cameron. He received $450 an- 
nual salary. The State school commissioner’s 
report for 1865 says that D. H. Hastings and 
Ebenezer Erskine were superintendents. Each 
served a portion of that year. A. M. Morris, 


H. P. Borton and J. Y.. Crawford had eagh | 


taught in the school prior to that date. In 1869 
the four-room structure was torn down and a 
three-story building was erected, being ready 
for the opening of the school year in the fall 
of 1870. Rev. T. J. Duncan became superin- 
tendent that year at a salary of $1,200. Of 
the teachers who were under Professor Duncan, 
two were still in the service in 1905,—Misses 
Mary Smith and Kate Harker. Professor 
Duncan resigned after three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Van B. Baker, who in later years 
was tried, convicted and given a life peniten- 
tiary sentence for the murder of his wife at 
Holliday’s Cove, West Virginia. Rev. G. W. 
Riggle succeeded Baker as superintendent, and 
he in turn was succeeded by Capt. J. N. George, 
who died while in the harness. Miss E. B. 


Huston, principal of the High School, filled the | 


unexpired term of Professor George, and was 
continued as superintendent and principal the 
following year. Following Miss Huston were 
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R. N. Fearon, A. J. Surface, Alexander Vance, 
A. E, Gladding, 5. D. Sanor and R. E. Ray-: 
man, who was the incumbent and had, in 1905, 
filled the position seven years. In 1895 a new 
Central School was erected, containing 18 class 
and two recitation rooms on the two main 
floors, together with superintendent’s and 
Board of Education rooms and library, while 
additional rooms are on the third or, mansard 
story and in the high and well-lighted basement. 
Besides this Central or High School building, 
others had, up to 1905, been erected as follows: 
Sixth Street, East End, West End, Third 
Street, Grant Street, Bradshaw Avenue, Sheri- 
dan Avenue, Trentvale, Gardendale, Pleasant 
Heights and Horace Mann, containing 64 
school rooms in all, with the capacity to ac- 
commodate the 3,000 pupils (in round num- 
bers) covered by the city school enrollment. 
The Central School building represented an out- 
lay of $63,000, and a conservative estimate of 
the money value of the entire public school 
property of the city in 1905 would be $350,- 
000. This is of course independent of the St. 
Aloysius (Catholic) Parochial School, which 
has a large and fine building, well equipped and 
well-managed by an efficient corps of teachers. 

Carnegie Public Library of East Liverpool 
was dedicated and opened to the public for the 
distribution of books May 8, 1902. ‘Three 
years before, in June, 1899, George Y. Travis 
wrote to Mr. Carnegie, asking for a library 
for East Liverpool. In July he received a let- 
ter from Scotland stating that if the town 
would furnish a site and maintain the library 
Mr. Carnegie would provide funds as needed 
for the building to the extent of $50,000. Be- 
fore the matter of a purchase of a site could be 
brought before the Council the Enoch Brad- 
shaw property, situated at the corner of Fourth 
street and Broadway, opposite the Central 
School building, the ideal location for library 
purposes, was offered at public sale. To secure 
this location, 20 citizens donated $1,000 each 
toward the purchase. , These gentleman were: 
J. J. Purinton, Robert Hall, William Erlan- 
ger, John N. Taylor, N. G. Macrum, David 
Boyce, T. V. Milligan, O. C. Vodrey, N. A. 
Frederick, George Peach, J. T. Smith, F. C. 
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Fisher, H. N. Harker, J. N. Hanley, W. L. 
Thompson, S. T. Herbert, E. W. Hill, M. E. 
Miskall, S. J. Cripps and George Y. Travis. 
The property was bid in by S. J. Cripps for 
$19,500. The purchase was then brought before 
the City Council, and Sept. 23, 1899, was the 
day set for a special election, when the citizens 
were to express their wishes on the bond issue 
of $20,000 necessary for the acquirement of 
the site. The result of the election was an 
overwhelming majority favoring the issue, 
there being but 61 negative votes, and Novem- 
ber 22, 1809, the ground was deeded to the city. 
Council then appointed the first board of direc- 
tors, which consisted of the following: John 
N. Taylor, W. L. Smith, J. H. Brookes, George 
Peach, G. Y. Travis and George P. Ikirt, M. 
D.. Architectural plans were selected in May, 
1900, and in July the contract was awarded. 
February, 1902, Miss Gertrude A. Baker, li- 
brarian df the Mount Vernon Public Library, 
was elected librarian, and 3,000 books were 
purchased. This number was increased by the 
addition of 2,000 books from the old Public 
Library, which had been established. by the 
Trades and Labor Council, and had been in 
existence since 1896. During that year a com- 
mittee composed of William Rhue, Thomas 
Mountford, C. W, Brownfield, Jacob Weis- 
end and Thomas Osbourne had canvassed the 
a and collected enough funds to give such 
substantial encouragement to the library pro- 
ject, that it was opened in September, 1896. 
Miss. Minta McLane was librarian. The library 
was not free, memberships costing $1.00 
per annum. In 1808 a levy for library pur- 
poses was made by the School Board, Which 
resulted in an annual income from that source 
of $900. That the two libraries might become 
one and that the library established by the 
Trades and Labor Council should be repre- 
sented, the board of directors of the Carnegie 
Library was increased by special legislation to 
nine members and three members of the old 
library board—Thomas Collins, Jacob Weis- 
end and A. V. Gilbert—were added to its num- 
ber. When the new code took effect in 1903 
the board of directors was again, changed to 
its’ former size, the number of directors being 


six.’ The board in 1905 consisted of W. L. 
Thompson, A. S. Young, George Y. Travis, 


-Thomas Collins, W. N. Bailey and Henry 


Goodwin. 
EAST LIVERPOOL’S CHURCHES. 


Early settlers heard the Gospel preached 


in their homes and in tents, where primitive 


congregations were wont to assemble in 1800 
or earlier, when a Methodist preacher -named 
Robert Dobbins had the river settlements with- 
in the bounds of his circuit. The first church, 
building in East Liverpool was St. Stephen’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It was erected 
in 1834 on the site still occupied by the parish 
in 1905. The site was donated by James 
Pemberton and the Fawcetts. Rev. Thomas 
Mitchell is said to have preached the first ser- 
mon in St. Stephen’s. The original church was 
replaced in the early ’70’s by what was known 
as the “Bell Church.” This building was des- 
troyed by fire in 1899. <A _ beautiful stone 
structure arose from the ashes, which was dedi- 
cated December 26, 1900, by Bishop W. A. 
Leonard. This work was accomplished under 
the ministrations of Rev. Edwin Wearv. who 
was still rector in 1905. 

The first Catholic church was built in 
1838, on the site afterward occupied by the 
Vodrey Pottery. This building was destroyed 
by fire a few days after its consecration. In 
1852 a frame building was erected on West 
Fifth street, and in the early ’80’s a splendid 
brick structure replaced the old building. . Revs. 
P. J. McGuire, James Carroll. and T. M. 
Smyth (who was still in charge of the parish 
in 1905) have been the chief ministerial work- 
ers in the parish since its organization. 

The First Presbyterian congregation was 
organized in 1845, the first church building. 
being a frame structure at the corner of Third 
and Jackson streets. Rev. Reuben Lewis 
preached at intervals as supply, but Rev. G. W. 
Riggle, who was called in 1867, was the first 
settled pastor. In 1870 a brick building was 
erected by the congregation on North Fourth 
street. In 1877 Rev. Mr. Riggle resigned his 
charge because of failing health, and he was 
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succeeded by Rev. T. V. Milligan, D. D., who 
was pastor of the church until 1887. Rey. A. 
B, Marshall, D. D., succeeded him; and during 
the early years of his pastorate the membership 
grew so rapidly that the building became in- 
adequate to the needs of the congregation. So 
it was torn down and a new, large, handsome 
and modern structure was ready for dedication 
before the close of 1889. The structure com- 
plete cost $27,000. During Dr. Marshall’s 
pastorate of less than eight years the member- 
ship grew from about 400 to over 1,000—be- 
side dismissing about 80 to organize the Sec- 
.ond Church in the East End—and had come to 
be the largest congregation in the Synod of 
‘Ohio. Dr. Marshall resigned in 1894 and was 
succeeded by Rev. John L. Lee, who re- 


mained seven years. The next pastor was 
Rev. C. G. Jordan—for three years— 
and he was succeeded in 1904 by Rev. 


E. M. McMillin, who was the incumbent in 
1905. In that year the members of the ses- 
‘sion were: John R. Stoddard, George Gaston, 
William Fisher, John M, Aten, J. C. Allison, 
John: A. George, R. E. Rayman, J. T. Elliott, 
F, H. Croxall, A. S. Young, Charles H. Bla- 
zier and Harry Watkins. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of East 
Liverpool was organized April, 1890, a frame 
‘building having been erected, in the East 
End, two years previous, for the accommoda- 
tion of a mission school organized by workers 
from the First Church. Rev. H. A. Cooper was 
the first pastor. He was followed by Rev. Mr. 
McCulloch, and his successor, Rev. N. M. 
‘Crowe, was in pastoral charge in 1905. The 
‘church building had been enlarged, and the 
membership was about 300. The elders were 
Robert Baird, George Wilson, Truman W. 
‘McCain and Isaac Beardmore. 

The meeting from which probably dates 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of East 
Liverpool was held in the house of Claiborne 
Simms, in 1827, by Rev. George Brown. There 
were but eight or, 10 members originally. Their 
first church building was a log house. The 
‘next was a plain brick which, after standing 
eighi years, was demolished and replaced in 
1845 by a better one which, in 1874, was suc- 


ceeded by the fine house of worship still in use 
in 1905. While the last named building was 
being constructed, an immense frame barracks 
was built at the southeast corner of Fifth and 
Jackson streets, and used for church services, 
being popularly known as the “Tabernacle,” 
which title was transferred to the new building 
when completed. The congregation in 1905 
had become probably the largest in the coun- 
try, the membership numbering over 1,200. 
The names of the pastors who had occupied 
the pulpit since 1854 were: Revs, Andrew 
Huston, F. B. Fast, D. B. Campbell, H. W. 
Baker, A. Baker, J. M. Carr, E. Williams, 
M. W. Dallas, A. W. Taylor, W. D. Stevens, 
W. Smith, M. S. Kendig, ‘W. Brown, G. A. 
Lowman, George Crook, A. Scott, W. P. Tur- 
ner, E. Hingely, A. W. Butts, S. Burt, John 
Williams, J. M. Huston, Clark Crawford and 
Be M2 Pratt. 

The Second Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in the East End about 1888. In 
17 years the society had grown into a flourish- 
ing congregation, with a membership number- 
ing about 300, and a comfortable and well- 
equipped house of worship. The pastor in 1905 
was Rev. Mr, Lloyd. 

The First Methodist Protestant Church 
was organized in 1855. Rev. E. A. Prindley 
was the first pastor. The Sons of Temperance 
Hall, a white, frame building, was purchased 
by the congregation in 1857, and was known 
until its abandonment 20 years later, as the 
“White Church.” A commodious brick build- 
ing was erected on Fifth street in 1878, during 
the pastorate of Rev. J. B. Lucas. Rev. W. 
H. Gladden was his successor. Those follow- 
ing Mr. Gladden in the pastorate were Revs. 
R. B. Whitehead, C. F. Swift and David Jones. 

The First United Presbyterian Church was 
organized in 1858 by Rev. S. W. Clark. The 
first church building. whose pulpit was occu- 
pied by Rev. J. C. Taggart, D. D., was a frame 
structure on the southwest corner of Fifth and 
Market streets. In 1875 the congregation dedi- 
cated their handsome brick building on the 
northwest corner of Fifth and Market streets, 
then just completed at a cost of $28,000. Dr. 
Taggart was ordained and installed pastor of 
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the church in June, 1869. When Dr. Taggart 
began his labors in this church, the membership 
numbered 95. In 1905, Dr. Taggart still be- 
ing in pastoral charge, a second church had 
been organized in the East End, and the First 
Church had a membership of 410. The elders 
in 1905 were: James McCormick, Matthew 
Andrews, W. H. Gaston, H. J. Abrams, Philip 
McBane, J. C. Croft and A. E. McLean. 

The Second United Presbyterian’ Church 
was organized in the East End in 1887, a build- 
ing being erected in 1888 under the pastorate of 
Rev. A. K. Knox. It is an ornamental and 
modern brick structure which cost about $8,000. 
After Rev. Mr. Knox, Revs. J. R. Green and 
D. W. McQuiston were pastors. In 1905 the 
church had 186 members, the names of the 
elders at that date being: Charles Hanley, 
D. F. White, Jesse Smith, W. A. Andrews, 
Elmer Ralston, W. H. Kinney and James El- 
liott. 

The first building of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in East Liverpool was erected 
in 1867 at the corner of Third and Jackson 
streets. This was replaced in 1896 by a fine 
brick and stone structure at a cost of about 
$17,000. Rev. J. G, Reinartz, who began his 
pastorate in 1886 with a membership of less 
than 100, now (in 1905) has a charge of up- 
wards of 500 communicants, to whom he 
preaches on alternate Sundays in English and 
German. 

The Christian Church of East Liverpool 
‘was organized in 1888 by Rev. J. A. Brenen- 
stuhl, of Steubenville. In 1889 the church was 
incorporated by Stockdale Jackman, H. H. 
Dixson, J. S. Scott, Thomas Lloyd and Col. 
William H. Vodrey. A lot was donated by 
Hon, Josiah Thompson at the corner of Robin- 
son and Elm streets and a building erected, 
which was dedicated in 1889. Rev. B. C. Black 
was the first regular pastor, his term continuing 
until October, 1891. January 26, 1897, the 
church building was destroyed by fire. Brad- 
shaw’s Hall on Broadway was purchased, and 
this building in 1898 was remodeled into a 
very tasteful and comfortable house of worship, 
the original building, ground and improve- 
ments representing a cost of $12,000. Revs. 


Walter Mansel, C. W. Huffer, O. F. Reed, 
and J. W. Gorrell had been pastors up to 1905. 
Then the membership was about 500. 

The Second Christian Church was organ- 
ized in 1903 in East Liverpool (East End), 
which in 1905 had a membership of about 200. 
Rev. F. N. Pittman was then pastor. 

The A. M. E. Church, East Liverpool, was. 
organized in 1887, and, under the direction 


of Rev. J. H. Mason, a house was built the 


same year, or the year following. Rev. Mr. 
Mason still had pastoral charge in 1905, the 
society having a membership of 60. 

The Salvation Army organized their work 
in East Liverpool in 1883, the first officers be- 
ing Captain Emmel and Lieutenant Blackburn. 
Later comfortable and commodious barracks 
were built on Fourth street between Market 
and Jefferson. The Salvation Army is an in- 
fluence for good in the city. 


THE POSTOFFICE. 


It might go without saying that the East 
Liverpool Post Office is an -establishment of 
prime importance. The office had, in 1905, 
for some years been doing a phenomenal busi- 
ness for a tity of 15,000 or 20,000 population. 
It was the one town in the county. which had 
the promise of’ a government building. A 
site had been purchased on Broadway between 
Fourth and Fifth streets (formerly the Wil- 
liam Brunt residence property), but no appro- 
priation for the building had yet been secured: 
William H. Surles was serving his second 
four-year term as postmaster. As showing 
what the office has been doing, and its rapidly. 
increasing business, some statistics are here 
given for 1898 and 1904. In 1898—Receipts, 
$26,977.61 ; expenses, $12,597.70; net revenue, 
$14,379.91. In 1904—Receipts, $42,983.78 ; 
expenses, $16,783.48; net revenue, $26,200.30. 


MADISON TOWNSHIP 


Is township 10, in range 2, in the southern 
half of Columbiana County. It is one of the 
larger class of townships in the county, being 
six miles square. The surface is rugged, many 
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of the hills being still forest covered, but the 
soil is fertile. Round Knob, mentioned else- 
where in this work, is one of the highest points 
in the State; and besides this there are many 
‘other, elevations in the township which afford 
delightful prospects. The west fork of Beaver 
Creek flows through a good portion of the 
township—its course being winding—from the 
western line to the northeast corner at Wil- 
liamsport. Bituminous coal of an excellent 
quality is found underlying nearly all the hills. 
It had not been worked extensively prior, to 
1905, but several railroad movements were on 
foct, mention of which is made in other chap- 
ters, for the purpose of the development of the 
coal and other mineral resources. 

Madison township was settled very early 
in the 19th century, largely by.a thrifty and 
hardy class of people from the Highlands of 
Scotland. The tract taken up by these men 
was chiefly in Madison township; but as the 
“Scotch Settlement,” as it was known for a 
‘century or more, measured about 10 miles in 
length and from three to five miles in width, it 
extended some distance into Yellow Creek and 
St. Clair townships. It is related that Angus 
McBane, who about 1801 settled in St. Clair 
township, was the pioneer who led the way to 
the “Scotch Settlement,” for it was his excell- 
ent report to his friends in Scotland that led to 
the emigration at once of a number of Scotch 
families, the first three to follow him being 
those of George Ogilvie, Alexander McIntosh 
and William Forsyth. Among the first to lo- 
cate in the settlement was Andrew McPherson, 
who came over in 1802, with two sons and two 
daughters. He took up the southeast quarter 
of section 36. Alexander McDonald settled 
on the northwest quarter, of section 36, on the 
farm later occupied by Andrew McPherson, 
grandson of Andrew McPherson before men- 
tioned. The northeast quarter of section 21 
was entered by James McIntosh, and upon the 
same section William Monroe and Evan MclIn- 
tosh were early settlers. John McPhail settled 
in 1802 on the northwest quarter of section 36. 
He sold to John Campbell, who came over in 
1813. William Falconer, who came from 
Scotland in 1804, located on section 35, and 


the place owned later by Samuel Mick was set- 
tled by Daniel McCoy in 1803. McCoy was a 
soldier under General Harrison and a ‘prom- 
inent member of the settlement. William and 
Daniel McIntosh located:on section 35, and 
Duncan Fraser in 1804 settled on section 26, 
James McIntosh locating on the same section 
soon after. In 1804 Andrew Smith settled on 
section 34. He was for many years a justice 
of the peace and for some time a school teacher. 
The northwest quarter of section 23 was en- 
tered by Jacob Van Fossan. The southeast 
quarter of section 23 was taken up by Jesse 
Williams, whose heirs still owned and occu- 
pied it in 1905. Adjoining Williams’ place 
was that of Angus McIntosh, who sold to Ed- 
ward Powers, whose widow and children still 
owned the farm near the close of the century. 

The land now occupied by the village of 
Glasgow was originally entered by William Mc- 
Bane, who settled in 1805. Alexander MclIn- 
tosh early settled on the northeast quarter of 
section 34, while the northwest quarter was set- 
tled by Hugh McBane, and Francis McBane 


‘occupied the southwest quarter. John McBane 


and Jacob Welsh settled on parts of sections 22 
and 27. John McGillivray occupied a quarter 
in section 22. Daniel Davidson jocated in 
1817 on the southwest quarter of section 22, 
and Charles McLean entered in 1805 the north- 
west quarter of section 25. Robert Mc- 
Cready, from Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, entered the east half of section 32, which 
in 1885 was occupied by his grandson, Joseph, 
who had acquired it from his father, Joseph. 
Joseph McCready the elder had 13 children, 
three of the sons being college graduates. The 
southwest quarter, of section 32 was entered by. 
Alexander Noble and on the northwest quarter 
Alexander Fraser was a settler. Alexander 
Cameron settled on the farm later owned by 
John Mick, and James Douglas on the quarter 
owned later by James McMillan. Angus Mc- 
Bane entered the quarter of section 21, later 
owned by Jonathan Mick. Duncan Davidson 
settled where subsequently Daniel McIntosh 
and F. McIntosh resided. The settlers on 
section 20 were Abraham Ketchum and Robert 
Wright. James McKenzie, one of Madison 
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township’s early settlers, located on section 31 


in 1807, was a soldier in the War of 1812, and. 


‘lived to see his 93rd year. One of his sons, 
Hon. N. K. McKenzie, represented his sena- 
torial district in the Upper House of the Ohio 
Legislature for two terms, was afterwards post- 
‘master of Wellsville, and in 1905 was still liv- 
ing in Wellsville at the age of 87. John Mc- 
Kenzie and Samuel Thompson were also set- 
‘tlers on section 31. On section 30 the first set- 
‘tlers were James McIntosh, John McGillivray, 
Henry Felgar, Henry Iddings and John Cam- 
eron. Qn section 19 James Norris, Samuel 
McCormick, James Beeson and James Cooper 
located about the same time. Among the early 
settlers in the neighborhood of the site of the 
village of West Point were William McLane 
and Rev, E. N. Scroggs. Henry Bough bought 
a piece of land and opened a tavern, which he 
kept for many years. William McLane settled 
in the township in 1814, and during the period 
from 1815 to 1827 was justice of the peace. 
His eldest son, John, settled on section 4 in 
1816. Samuel Martin, who settled on section 
‘9 in 1808, was a captain in the War of 1812. 
J. J. Scroggs, son of Rev. E. N. Scroggs, who 
‘settled on section 9, served two terms as county 
auditor in the early ’70’s. William Morrison, 
an early settler, kept a tavern on the northwest 
quarter of section 10, which was afterward 
owned by Joseph Brown, said to be the best 
plowman in Columbiana County. The tavern 
referred to was on the Georgetown road, and 
for many years was a notable resort, especially 
as the scene of militia musters. George Mc- 
Cormick, on section 7, and Anthony Shafer, on 
section 9, were also early settlers. Alexander 
McDonald and Daniel McCoy came over from 
Scotland in 1803 and located in Madison town- 
ship. William Rose, of Madison township, 
who died in the ’80’s at the age of 90 years, 
‘was one of the well-known and substantial citi- 
zens of the township. His father, Charles 
Rose, settled in 1804 in what at the time was 
a portion of St. Clair township, now within the 
limits of Liverpool, whence he removed tem- 
porarily to Wayne County, Ohio, but in 1815 
he returned to Columbiana, and settled on the 
place in section 25 in Madison township, after- 
ward owned by his son William. 


“William Falconer and wife,- Andrew 
Smith (a bachelor who afterward became a 
noted man in Madison’s early settlement) ,” 
says Ensign’s “History of Columbiana Coun- 
ty”, “William McIntosh, wife and family, 
Alexander Smith, father of William Mctn- 
tosh’s wife, Daniel Smith and wife and Dun- 
can Fraser, with wife and three children, ship- 
ped from. Greenock, Scotland, in 1804 for 
Baltimore, Maryland, purposing to locate in the 
‘Scotch Settlement’ in Madison township. In- 
stead of conveying the ship to Baltimore as he | 
had agreed to do, the captain landed at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and at that time the city 
was plague-stricken with yellow fever. The 
Scotch emigrants speedily embarked in a ship 
for Baltimore, but had not proceeded far before 
their vessel was wrecked. Happily the pas- 
sengers were cast ashore, and of their number 
‘lost but one by the disaster. Their next at- 
tempt to reach Ohio was more successful, and, 
although their journey was a tedious one and 
hazardous they arrived at the settlement with- 
out further diminution of numbers, and entered 
promptly upon the active duties of pioneers. 
Many interesting stories are extant concerning 
the unhappy experiences and trials of the pio- 
neers of the ‘Scotch Settlement’ upon the eve 
of their embarkment at Greenock for America, 
how they were pursued and persecuted by those 
who sought to impress them into the English 
service. Many were captured while making 
ready to sail, some even when on shipboard, 
and were forced to serve in the English Navy 
until England and France were at peace again. 
Alexander Chisholm was thus taken from on 
board the ship upon which he proposed to sail 
for America, and despite the efforts of himself 
and friends, who sought to conceal him from 
the pursuit of the press-gang, he was compelled 
to see the ship sail without him, and to defer his 
promised departure for two. years.” 

Madison township furnished a number of 
volunteers for the War of 1812, among them 
being Daniel McCoy, Jesse Williams, James 
McKenzie, Samuel Martin, Duncan McDonald 
and Angus McDonald. The township also 
more than filled its quota of volunteers in the 
Civil War. 


The first physician in Madison township 
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was Dr. D. Marquis, who practiced in the 
neighborhood of West Point where he lived. 
Some of those who succeeded him were Drs. 
McDowell, Hart, J. J. Ikirt (whose son, Dr. 
George P. Ikirt, served a term in Congress 
and was in 1905 practicing in East Liverpool), 
Ball, Sage and Williams. 

The first election for justice of the peace 
and constable of the township was held in the 
house of Jacob Van Fossan on section 23, in 
1811, when Richard Gilson was chosen justice 
of the peace and Jacob Van Fossan, Jr., con- 
stable. 

The village of Glasgow was platted in 
March, 1852, by William McBane. There is 
no record of West Point ever, having been 
platted. Williamsport was laid out in August, 
1835. These are the only villages within the 
limits of Madison township; they are all rural 
settlements of from 20 to 50 houses, and range 
in size in the order named. West Poirtt was 
maded a postoffice in 1836, and Glasgow 
in 1837. 


THE “SCOTCH SETTLEMENT” AND ITS 
CHURCHES. 


The Scotch, in their fatherland, were strong 
in their religious beliefs and customs; and when 
the hardy and conscientious Highlanders came 
to the New World they brought their Bibles, 
the Confession of Faith and their consistent 
manhood with them. They therefore, natur- 
ally, as soon as they became located, set about 
erecting the family altar and arranging for the 
public worship of God. Their faith was, as 
that of their fathers had been for generations, 
Calvinistic or Presbyterian. 

A writer in “The Pathfinders of Jefferson 
County,” one of the Ohio Archaeological So- 
ciety’s publications, speaking of the work and 
influence of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish in the 
early days of Northeastern Ohio, says: “The 
prevailing belief that this race (the Scotch- 
Irish) is a result of a cross between the Scots 
and the Irish is erroneous. The Scotch-Irish 
are Scots who first settled in the North of Ire- 
land, known as the Province of Ulster, before 
the third century. In Ireland they came under 


the influence of the Cross, and about the sixth 
century emigrated to North Britain, where they 
subjugated or crossed with the Pictish tribes; 
and then what had been Caledonia became 
Scotland. While the perfidious King James. 
was on the throne, he fell out with certain Irish 
nobles who possessed Ulster, and, confiscating 
their lands, colonized them with the Scots; and. 
thus, after a thousand years, the Scot, who be- 
came in Scotland the Irish-Scot, returned to. 
the home of his fathers and thereafter was 
known as the Scotch-Irish. In these years in- 
fusion of new blood went on, adding traits of 
manhood lacking in the original stock, as gen- 
erations came and passed. The cross of the 
intellectual Irish, who had kept the lamp aglow 
when all else in Western Europe was in chaotic 
darkness, with the physically robust Scot made 
a strong race; but as the years went by the 
Scot became the audacious Norman, whose: 
spirit of adventure and enterprise, toned by the 
conservative Saxon strain, gave to his people 
the elements of character that have revolution- 
ized the factors of progress. And these are the: 
qualities of blood that distinguished this race 
when representatives thereafter came to Ameri- 
ca and became the pathfinders of empire, the 
course of whose star is ever westward. . These 
people were what is known in history as the 
Covenanter stock, and they were disclipes of 
John Calvin, John Knox and Melville, and 
when they came to America the principles that 
were burned into their hearts came with them. 
‘The authority of kings and princes,’ said John 
Knox, “was originally derived from the people; 
the former are not superior to the latter; if the 
rulers become tyrannical, or employ their power 
to destroy their subjects, they may be lawfully 
controlled.’ With this spirit the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish came to America, and, inspired 
by the truth of the utterance, they were the first 
to declare for American independence. If we: 
follow the footsteps of this people along the 
pathway that leads through the splendid ad- 
vancement of the world’s civilization, we fol- 
low them through every triumph of man’s pro- 
gress, and as Hume traced the source of 
thought to the law of association, we only need 
mention the result of research in any field of 
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endeavor and Scotch names flash to mind.” 

In most of the Ohio counties the first 
churches built were almost invariably Presbyte- 
rian; and in Columbiana County the Presbyte- 
rians shared this distinction with the Friends, 
in different localities according as the settlers 
of these societies predominated. But in Madi- 
son township, and as far as the “Scotch Settle- 
ment” extended, the early settlers were Pres- 
byterian almost to a man. 


Alexander McIntosh, who had located in 


the settlement about 1802, had been an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. The 
first religious services were held in Alexander 
MclIntosh’s log cabin, but application was soon 
made for admission to the presbytery, and for 
a supply. The request was granted, and minis- 
terial supplies furnished from Western Penn- 
sylvania. Worship was attended by the set- 


tlers at Alexander McIntosh’s in the-western 


part of the settlement, until r804. The houses 
were used in the winter season and at other 
seasons in case of inclement weather, while in 
summer season tents were erected in the woods 
and used for, public worship. Among the min- 
isters who preached in the settlement (the first 
being as early as 1802) were: Revs. Scott, 
Patterson, Mercer, Cook, Vallandigham, Dun- 
can, Hughes, Imbrie, White, Snodgrass and 
Wright. The first sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per, says one authority, was administered in a 
tent in John Campbell’s place, in 1805, Revs. 
Hughes, Scott and McMillan being present on 
the occasion. Another authority states that 
the first communion was held at Alexander 
McIntosh’s barn, and Rev. Thomas E. Hughes 
alone officiated. 

The first house of worship was built in Yel- 
low Creek township, near the old graveyard. 
Shortly afterward the noted cold log house 
known as the “Buckwheat Straw House,” was 


built. The first stated supply was Rev. Mr. 
Cook, who preached half time in 1811 and 
1812. The next was Rev. Mr. Robertson, 


who preached every Sabbath from 
1821. Following him were Revs. Dillworth 
and Campbell. The first settled pastor was 
Rey. Mr. Cross, and following him were Revs. 
Moore, Martin, J. N. Swan (who was living 


1818 to 


a retired life at a good old age in East Liver- 
pool in 1905), J. H. Blackford, J. D. Owen, 
J. C. Kreusch. J. A. Calhoun, John R. Jones 

(stated supply) and J. M. Oliver, the pastor in 
1905. 

3 The Yellow Creek Presbyterian Church was 
incorporated in 1825, with Andrew Smith, 
Daniel Smith, William Smith, Jacob Van 
Fossan and Peter Ross as trustees. The 
first church building was erected in 1827, 
and this structure was replaced in 1878 
by the large and handsome brick  edi- 
fice still in use almost as good as new in 
1905; ¢ts graceful spire rises some go feet above 
the level of the church site, and can be seen 
from all directions for miles around. Aiex- 
ander McIntosh was the only ruling elder for ~ 
several years. Afterhim were Angus McBane, . 
John McPherson, Daniel Smith, Andrew Mc 
Gillivray, Daniel McCoy, Daniel McIntosh, 
Duncan Fraser, Alexander Chisholm, Alexan- 
der McDonald, William Creighton, Andrew 
Smith, Peter Ross, John Fraser, Daniel Mc- 
Queen, Daniel Smith, John Falconer and Dun- 
can Smith. In 1905 the members of the ses- 
sion were: John A. Noble, P. N. McLean, 
T. W. Fraser, C. V. Wilcoxen, John Camp- 
bell and D. A. Smith. 

The Associate Reform congregation of 
West Beaver was organized about the year 
1806, the congregation being in the jurisdiction 
of the Presbytery of Chartiers. In 1808 the 
presbytery appointed Rev. Mr. Pringle to 
preach at the West Beaver branch of the Lit- 
tle Beaver on the last Sabbath of November. 
In September, 1813, Rev. Joseph Scroggs was 
appointed to preach on the fourth Sabbath in 
November and the first Sabbath in September. 
In April, 1814, the presbytery granted a petition 
for supplies and the administering of the Lord’s 
Supper at West Beaver. Among the supplies 
were Revs, Imbrie, Joseph Scroggs, Pringle, 
Blair, Douan, Douglass and E. N. Scroggs. 


| The last named, who was the first pastor, began 


his labors in the congregation August 1, 1820. 
The following November he was ordained and 
installed pastor of the churches of West Beaver, 
Calcutta and Four, Mile. Rev. Mr. Scroggs 
remained pastor until 1838, when he resigned 
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and was succeeded by Rev. J. W. Harsha, who 
was installed in 1840. Rev. S. T.. Herron fol- 
lowed the latter in 1846 and served the congre- 
gation until 1867, when some political dissen- 
sions in which he was involved were instru- 
mental in his retirement. Rev. J. H. Leiper 
succeeded him in 1868, and in 1877 Rev. H. H. 
Brownlee became pastor. Until 1821 public 
worship was held chiefly in a white oak grove, 
on John Guthrie’s place, a half mile north of 
West Point. In that year, William Reed and 
Henry Benner having given two acres of land 
on section 18, a hewed-log church was built 
there, and there, too, the congregation laid out 
a burying-ground. which continued to be used 
in 1905. The church was replaced in 1851 
by a substantial frame edifice. John Armstrong 
and Thomas Roseburg were the first elders. 
The name ef the church was changed from As- 
sociate Reform to United Presbyterian early in 
the ’5os. 

The -Methodist Episcopal Church of Wil- 
liamsport was founded in 1820, when a class 
was organized at the house of William Craw- 
ford, in Madison township, under the leader- 
ship of Joseph Kernan. Services were held at 
Mr. Crawford’s house for some years, occa- 
sional preaching being enjoyed. The first 
minister regularly in charge was Rev. Mr. 
Bronson, under whose ministrations the little 
band grew and prospered spiritually. The 
membership included people from townships 
other than Madison. In 1838, up to which time 
services had been held in Mr. Crawford's house, 
it was decided to build a house of worship at 
what was afterward Williamsport. At this 
time the membership numbered about 40. Rev. 
James M. Bray—who was still in the ministe- 
rial harness in the ’80s—preached the sermon 
dedicating the new house. Afterwards Revs. 
Callender, M. Wickley, Henderson, Ansley, 
John Huston, Andrew Huston and Crouse 
were early pastors. 

In 1871 it was decided to build a new 
church and to accommodate the members of the 
four townships the house was built at the in- 
tersection of Madison, Middleton, Elkrun and 
St. Clair townships. The first pastor after the 
new church was built was Rev. A. J. Lane, 
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who was succeeded in order by Revs. Leggett, 
John Huston, Bedall, James M. Bray and Culp. 

About 1830 a Presbyterian church known 
as the ‘‘Middle Beaver Church,” was organized 
and a frame house was built. Among those 
connected with the church were: H. Gaston, 
Sr., H. Gaston, Jr., Joseph Lyons, William 
McCammon, John McCammon, Matthias 
Schurts, James McCaskey, Joseph Fife and 
Robert Glenn. The organization was dissolved 
1n 1838 or 1839, a portion of the members unit- 
ing with the church at Clarkson and others 
with the Madison church. 

In the vear 1838 Wilham Brown and James 
McCaskey donated a piece of Jand on section 
10 for the purpose of erecting a new church. 
The house was built the same year and dedi- 
cated December 27th. On the latter date the 
Madison Presbyterian congregation, with 21 
members, organized by a committee appointed 
by the New Lisbon Presbytery. The first el- 
ders were George Livingstone, Samuel Mc- 
Devitt and Daniel Crawford. The first stated 
supply was Rev. J. B. Graham, who preached 
half time from 1838 to 1842. The first pastor 
installed was Rev. Willian. McCarty, who 
served from 1843 to 1845. Revs. Thomas Mc- 
Gill and A. O. Patterson preached between 
1845 and 1847, from which time Rev. Mervin 
Johnson supplied the pulpit until 1853. Rev. 
James Price followed him and later pastors 
were: David Robinson, William Laverty, 
Robert Hays (stated supply from 1886 to 
1890), William Dickson, William Dalzell, 
Dawid Hargest,-G.-L.dickee; Jalasheppara, 
j.er, SLauthaumpese. J Wallace: anda. 
Rhoades, who was pastor in 1905. The church 
building erected in 1838 was replaced in 1866 
by the one still in use in 1905. In addition to 
the elders first chosen, subsequent members of 
the session were: John Croft, Peter Campbell, 
Edward Crawford, Robert Glenn, Philip 
March, John Queen, Peter Treffinger, John 
Travis, Daniel Crawford, George Robinson, 
Jesse Glenn and R. A. Blair. In 1905 the 
members of the session were: John Brown, 


| William Blair, Joseph Crawford, G. B. Lowrie, 


J. B. Crofts and Joseph Lowrie. 
Among the early school teachers in the 
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“Scotch Settlement” was John McBane, who 
taught in a log schoolhouse on Devore’s Run. 
McBane was a student in Jefferson College, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, and taught in Mad- 
ison township during vacations. He afterward 
became a physician and practiced in Cadiz. 
Andrew Smith was an early pedagogue, who 
lived in Madison township, but taught in Yel- 
low Creek. John Grant taught several years 
on the place afterward owned by Samuel Mick, 
John Elliott and Daniel Smith were also among 
the early teachers in the settlement. Educa- 
tional advantages in those days were of course 
limited as compared with those of a later day. 
Three months schooling out of the year was 
about all that the most fortunate could expect. 
The log schoolhouses were of the most primi- 
tive construction, with slabs for desks and 
benches and greased paper for window lights. 


MIDDLETON TOWNSHIP 


Is known in the government survey as 
township 7, in range 1. It lies south of Unity, 
east of Elkrun and north of St. Clair, borders 
on the east on the Pennsylvania State line, and 
contains 36 full sections. The surface is consid- 
erably broken; indeed, for the most part it is 
quite hilly. The soil is quite variable, and is 
adapted to a great variety of products, includ- 
ing fruits. The principal stream is the north 
fork of Beaver Creek, which enters the town- 
ship from the east, south of the center of sec- 
tion 12, and, after flowing southwest a mile and 
a half and receiving the waters of Bull Creek, 
assumes a generally southerly course. Bull 
Creek flows from the northwest, taking in its 
course through Middleton the waters of Little 
Bull Creek and Leslie’s Run. The other 
streams of the township are Brush Run, Rough 
Run, and Middle Beaver. The last named 
makes a small bend into the township in the 
southeastern part of section 31. The natural 
drainage of the township makes it one of the 
healthiest in the county. 

Many of the early settlers were “squatters,” 
who came over from Pennsylvania and located, 
under the impression that they could, as at that 
time in Pennsylvania, locate and hold their 


land by right of simple possession. As a rule 
they were not of the most thrifty class of peo- 
ple. Some of these settlers were Benjamin 
Wright, John Wilson, Jacob Welker, Andrew 
Wiseley, Stephen Pearce, Joseph Watson, Ben- 
jamin Craige and John Hackathorn. The set- 
tlements were first made along the streams. 
John Leslie, who located in the northern part 
soon after 1800, was probably what might be 
styled the first settler, although never promi- 
nently identified with the interests of the town- 
ship. A few years later Aaron Brooks settled 
on section 14, and in 1805 Baltzer. Young 
located on the same section with his family. 
He had sons named Jacob, John, Peter and 
Samuel, and three daughters,—Mary, Elizabeth 
and Margaret. About 1802 Job Russell set- 
tled on section 13, where-he reared three sons, 
—Thomas, Caleb and Job. On the same sec- 
tion were Abraham Z., Joel, Levi and John 
Rogers and John Briggs. On section 12 the 
pioneers were John Richardson and his sons,— 
Samuel, John and Joseph. The last named 
removed to New Lisbon, and was among the 
first settlers of that place. On the same sec- 
tion lived John Booth, Alexander Huston and 
Edward Earle as early as 1804. The first 
named had sons named John, Isaac, Jeremiah, 
Hiram, William, Jacob and Ephraim (the 
family evidently having a fancy for Bible 
names, as had many others of their day). On 
section 23 the settlers of that period were Levi 
Jennings, Francis Andrews and John Eakin, 
and on section 1 the settlers were John and 
George Grate and Thomas Barton. After- 
ward some of the Hustons and Burts settled 
there. Rev. John Burt, who came in 1812, had 
13 children. The same year Hugh Eaton set- 
tled on this section. On section 10 the early 
settlers were Bernard Feazle and Robert Bil- 
lingsley. It is said that the latter crossed the 
Alleghanies in a wagon which had wooden 
tires. He reared sons named Charles, George, 
John W., Jefferson, Newton and Amos S. 
Among the pioneers on section 3 were Thomas 
Rogers, who came in 1806; George Brown, | 
who came in 1804, and Samuel Gorby and 
Henry Garrett. Pioneers on sections 4 and 9 
were Benjamin Scott, Ambrose and Robert 
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Martin and Nathan, Joshua and’ John Craw- 
ford. Parley Bowen was a pioneer on section 


5, and north, on the farm later occupied by | 


J. M. Rudibaugh, was Joseph Thompson as 
early as 1804. His son, Joseph, became promi- 


first improvements. 
settlers were the Siddalls, and later Israel Cope, 
who died about 1875, aged 92 years. Aden 


Morlan settled on section 8 in 1805, taking a | 


tract of land which had been somewhat im- 
proved by a “squatter” named Gibbony. Jon- 
athan Marsh settled on the same section in 
1816, as did also James Marsh and James 
Crawford. On section 17 Jacob and Jonathan 
Heacock and Thomas McMillan were early set- 
tlers. Benjamin Pyle and his sons, Aaron, 
Henry and Ellwood; and John Edmundson, 
with his sons John, Jonathan, Eli, Amos, Wil- 
liam, Nathan, Franklin and Hiram, settled early 
on sections 19 and 20. In 1808 Alexander 
Underwood settled on section 21, where he 
lived until his death. {He had two sons,— 
Jesse and Alexander. Among the settlers who 
came after 1810 was Richard Fitz Randolph, 
who located on section 13, buying a tannery 
which had been established by Archibald Scott 
and William Hamilton. He reared seven sons 
named Bailey, Reuben, Kersey, Jonathan, Rich- 
ard, Eli and Joseph. These were some of the 
most enterprising citizens of that portion of the 
county. In 1812 James Fitzsimmons entered 
the west half of section 25. In 1814 John Vale 
and his son Eli settled in the southwestern part 


he township. He died in 1879, aged almost | 
eS pee aaa . ' original plat was made for T. G. Rogers, but 


go years—at the time the oldest man in the 
township. In this part of Middleton, among the 
early families were the Saints, Hustons, Guys, 


Stephens and others equally well known in the 
early history of the township. In 1828 there 
were more than 200 voters in the township. 

The soil of the township is well adapted to 
the raising of orchard fruits and berries, espe- 
cially in the northwestern portions, for many 
years fruit growing being really the principal 
industry of the people. 
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An attempt was made in 1806 to found a 
village on the northwestern quarter of section 
18. . In November of that year William Heald 
and Isaac Siddall laid out 14 lots and gave the 


_ name of Waterford to the hamlet that was to 
nent in State and county politics. James Mc- | 
Arter early settled on section 6, and on section | 
7 Aaron Boram and Stephen Cooper made the | 
On section 18 the first’ 


be; but the attempt was a signal failure, not a 
single house being built there at the time or 
for many years afterward. Near the same place - 
was many years later started the small hamlet 
of East Carmel, where a post office was estab- 
lished in 1871. The Valley of Achor was the 
name given by Abraham Z. Rogers to a town 
which he platted about 1806. The location of 
the State road over the ridge about a mile south 
of. the place left it to languish. John W. White, 
Samuel Jackson and Richard Randolph kept 
stores during the early years. At the mills, 
which gave the locality some notoriety, was: 
established a post office. Jacob Young was the: 
first postmaster. 

Clarkson was for many years the only vil-- 
lage in the township. It was located on sections : 
29 and 30, being platted February 19, 1816,. 
for Robert Hanna by William Heald. The: 
Clarkson post office was established about 18309, 
Richard Stock being the first postmaster. Other 
early postmasters were Isaac Warrick, Samuel: 
Casebeer, Moses Louthan and A. Campbell. As: 
early as 1840 the village contained three stores, 


_ two churches, two taverns and 25 or 30 dwell- 


ing houses. In 1905 Clarkson was a thriv- 
ing country village, but having neither rail- 
road nor trolley line was seriously handi- 
capped. 

The village of Rogers was laid out in 1883 
—shortly after the building of the P., L. & W. 
R. R.—on the west half of section 7. The 


several additions have been made. The village 
was incorporated in 1895. In 1905 O. D. Mc- 


Ashfords, Shirtzes, Lyons, Tennisses, Hannas, _ Arter was mayor and W. M. Green, clerk, and 


the population was then about 500. In the 
matter of securing manufactories Rogers has 
not been remarkably successful. In 1895 John 
Gould, H. A. Wise and N, J. Baker were given 
a bonus of $5,000, raised by the people, on con- 
dition of building a pottery. A 4-kiln pottery 
was built and started, but after being operated 
two or three years it was shut down and was 
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idle for about three years. Then, the Bradshaw 
Brothers from East Liverpool having secured 
the pottery, an additional bonus of $1,100 was 
given them on condition that they should bind 
themselves to run the plant at least one year. 
This they did, but at the end of the year, to a 
day, there was a mysterious fire at the pottery, 
which burned to the ground and was a total 
loss. However, the Bradshaws had _ placed 
$17,000 insurance upon the plant; and while 
the State fire marshal investigated the matter, 
no incendiarism could be proven, the insurance 
was collected and the Bradshaws left for past- 
ures new. They, a little later, secured a large 
bonus at Niles, formed a stock company and 
built a pottery there. Meanwhile the brothers 
tore down the kilns and gathered up the brick 
from them and from the walls of the ruins, and 
took away, as it was expressed by a Rogers cit- 
zen afterwards, “everything but the holes in 
the ground where the kilns had stood.” The 
entire transaction gave the little town a “black 
eye’. from which it had not entirely recovered 
in 1905. Late in the century brick works were 
started by John W. Hall, of East Liverpool, 
under the style of the Furnace Brick Company, 
which have been quite successful. The mines 
of the Beaver Coal Company, owned by New 
York men, were successfully operated for a 
number of years but were not running in 1905. 
~The town in 1905 was supplied with two hoteis 
(the Central and the Pioneer), a half dozen 
good stores but not a single saloon. Both the 
town and township had been “dry” from the 
incorporation of the village. Rogers special 
school district has a good school building of 
two rooms and three churches. The first 
church to be established in Rogers was the 
Christian Church—about the beginning of 
1889, of which Rev. G. W. Woodbury was 
minister in charge; the second in point of time 
was the Methodist Episcopal Church, only a 
little later than the Christian organization 
Rev. P. A. Bright being pastor—and about 
1898, the Presbyterian Church—with Rey. 
Samuel Forbes in charge in 1905. These all 
had good and comfortable houses of worship. 

The village of Wegley also owes its exist- 
ence largely to the building of the P., L. & W. 


R.R.. It was laid out along the railroad, occu- 


pying parts of sections 11 and 12 in the eastern 


) part of Middleton township—being platted by 


T. J. Richardson about 1883. Additions were 
also laid out by J. T. Chamberlin and Samuel 
Richardson. In 1905 it had a population of 
about 400, but no village government. Its 
principal industries. were elay and coal mines. 
It boasted of four good general stores, a good 
school building of three rooms and one church, 
the Methodist Episcopal, of which Rev. S. V. 
Boyle was the pastor (the congregation “was 
organized in 1892). 

Mount Hope College, Rogers, was estab- 
lished in 1883 by Prof. A. Y. Taylor. It has 
had a somewhat checkered career, but is beauti- 
fully located, and the high educational and 
moral standing of the people of the town and 
township being greatly in its’ favor, its best 
days are undoubtedly in the future. In 1894 
the college building was burned, and it was 
rebuilt in 1894. The name was changed, that 
of Lincoln College being adopted. In 1905 the 
college organization had lapsed, but a summer 
normal school was held that year by Professor 
Crooks, of Lisbon. 

The Achor Valley Baptist Church was the 
first religious organization in Middleton town- 
ship. It was organized in August, 1804, with 
14 members. In 1806 a meeting house was 
erected of round logs, and had a clapboard roof 
and ground floor. It had no doors or windows, 
and the seats were made of split logs. The 
attractive frame house in use-in 1905 is the third 
one built by the congregation. 

The Carmel Meeting of Orthodox Friends 
was organized about 1810. Jacob Heacock do- 
nated a site upon which a log meeting house 
was built. A new house was built in 1835, 
which was partially destroyed by fire in 1845, 
and a frame addition was built to it in 1846. 

About the year 1812 a class of Methodists 
was formed in the Stevens neighborhood in 
Middleton township, and in the course of a few 
years a church organization was formed, which 
was afterward known as Zion Hill Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The first meeting house, 
built about 1828, was replaced in 1865 with a 
beautiful church edifice at a cost of $2,500. 
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FIRST METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH, CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
WELLSVILLE LISBON 


ST. STEPHEN'S PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
East LIVERPOOL 


ST. ALOYSIUS CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
East LiverPoo. 
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The Fairview Methodist Episcopal Church 
was built, on section 31, in 1869, by a society 
which had been organized in Madison township, 
and prior to the foregoing date known as the 
Williamsport charge. ’ 

Largely through the instrumentality of John 
Burt, a Methodist local preacher, a society was 
formed, about 1822, which some years later 
built a meeting house on section 1, the congre- 
gation being afterward known as the Burt 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The organiza- 
tion was disbanded in 1867, members taking 
their certificates to. East Palestine. 

The Hazelville society of the United Breth- 
-ren in Christ was a small organization which, 
in 1850, erected a meeting house in the north- 
‘eastern part of section 5. 

' The United Brethren in the central part of 
the township formed a class in 1864, meetings 
being held in the district schoolhouse. In 1871 
a neat frame church building was erected. In 
later years the congregation was quite a flour- 
ishing one. 

The Presbyterian Church of Clarkson was 
organized in the spring of 1839. A frame 
meeting house was built that year.on a site a 
little south of Clarkson. The lot was given by 
Thomas Ashton and George Feazle for a church 
site and graveyard. A new building was erected 
in 1877. Rev, William O. Stratton was the 
first pastor. In 1904 the church had three 
elders and a total of 146 members. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Clark- 
son was organized in the summer of 1862. A 
house of worship was built the following year. 
Until 1868 the pulpit was supplied by Revs. 
S. W. Clark, Martin and Melvin. Rev. A. T. 
Huston was the first regularly installed pastor. 
The congregation was dissolved in the early 
70'S. 


ST. CLAIR TOWNSHIP 


Is township 6, in range 1, having an area of 
about 29 square miles, being rectangular in 
shape, five and three-quarter miles long and 
five miles wide. The southern sections, as the 
township was originally constituted, were cut 
off to form Liverpool township. The land lies 
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high although fertile; and the township is rich 
in natural beauty and contains a large scope 
of wild and romantic scenery. Little Beaver 


‘Creek flows through the township in a-serpen- 


tine course, along or near the eastern border, 
and, emerging at the southeast corner, passes 


, across the northeast corner of Liverpool town- 
~ship, and thence across the corner of Beaver 


County, Pennsylvania, into the Ohio River. 
The middle fork of Beaver Creek flows in a zig- 
zag manner across the northern portion, and, 
being joined at Fredericktown, by the north 
fork, the two form thence to the Ohio what is 
known as the Little Beaver. The old Sandy 
and Beaver Canal passed through St. Clair 
township along the course of the Little Beaver. 

“Hunter” John Quinn settled in.St. Clair 
township in 1792 or 1793, and is supposed to 
have been the first white man to locate in the 
township. He built a log cabin about a mile 
and a half east of where Thomas Huston after- 
ward lived. In 1796 Seth Thomas located 
upon the northeast quarter of section 26, after- 
ward owned and occupied by John Montgom- 
ery. Enos Thomas, his son, was a justice of 
the peace, and in 1803 was a member 
of the board of commissioners that organized 
Columbiana County. James and John Mc- 
Laughlin, brothers, and John Coburn crossed 
the Alleghanies in wagons to Fort Pitt, where 
they transferred their families and household 
effects to a flatboat and floated down the Ohio. 
to Georgetown, Pennsylvania, James Mc- 
Laughlin and Coburn coming almost imme- 
diately into Ohio and settling in what was 
later St. Clair township, the former on the 
northeast quarter of section 21, where B. D. 
Fisher afterward lived, and the latter on sec- 
tion 22, where later was the Seth Rauch farm. 
In 1797 John ‘Totten settled in what is now 
Liverpool township, where also in the same 
year Isaac Matson located, on section 32. 
Closely following them, James Caruthers set- 
tled upon section 28, where James McCoy after- 
ward had a farm, and John George, with his 
two sons, William and Thomas, settled on what 
was later known as “Buck Flats.” They later 
located on the northwestern quarter of section 
29, later owned and occupied by Lachlin Ross. 
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In 1797 John Gaddis settled in what was after- 
ward Liverpool township, and in the same year 
Thomas Moore located on section 23, Robert 


Davis on section 22, and, in 1798, Samuel Hus- ' 


ton on section 21. In 1798 James McLaughlin, 
Jr., settled on section 15, William White on sec- 
tion 12 in 1800, Moses Bair on section 11, 
Cornelius Sheehan on section 9, Lewis Cannon 
on section 8, William Sheehan also on section 
g, and Perry Burke on section 12. James 
Huston, who lived near Calcutta until past 90 
years of age, with his father Samuel, in 1800, 
moved from Virginia to St. Clair township, 
where they settled on the place in later years 
occupied by Thomas Huston. Other settlers in 
that neighborhood about that time were Samuel 
and John Coburn, near where Calcutta now 1s; 
John Quinn, a mile and a half east of Huston’s 
place; James and John McLaughlin, Samuel 
Hull and James Caruthers. Most of these 
came from Pennsylvania. Soon after, James 
Montgomery, also from Pennsylvania, located 
south of where later the Calcutta schoolhouse 
stood; and near the same place Charles Hoy, a 
Pennsylvanian, took up a farm. John Kelly, 
James Gonzales and Thomas George settled 
near Montgomery on the State road. Miss 
Rebecca Quigley was in 1879 still living, at 
the age of 80, in Calcutta. She related that she, 
with her father, had settled in Calcutta in 1813, 
when the village contained but six log cabins. 
Her father, Samuel Quigley, opened the first 
store in a log cabin in Calcutta. Soon after 
that date, John Hambel, a carpenter, built a 
one-story frame shop in the village. Miss 
Quigley’s brother, Samuel, in 1822 settled in 
Calcutta as a practicing physician. Moses 
Curry and Gustavus Allen had prior to that time 
been practicing physicians in the neighborhood, 
but neither remained long. Dr. Quigley con- 
tinued to practice medicine in St. Clair town- 
ship for 50 years. He died in 1872. Enos 
Thomas, justice of the peace of St. Clair town- 
ship, performed, on May 17, 1803, the first 
marriage ceremony in the county, the parties 
being Jesse Smith and Susanna Shaw. Accord- 
ing to the records, ‘Squire Thomas also married 
Isabella Sheehan to Samuel Dougherty, Au- 
gust 18, 1803; Ann Hoy to Andrew Poe, Sep- 


tember 8, 1803; and Sisson Stevens to Adam 
Hays, October 6, 1803. 

‘Many of the early settlers,” says Ensign’s 
“History of Columbiana County,” “failed to 
attend promptly to the necessary feature of 
entering their lands, and the consequence was 
to more than one an unfortunate omission. 
There were sharp-eyed speculators in those 
days, and they busied themselves in keeping a 
watch for the careless settlers who improved 
their lands before entering them. While the 
toiling pioneers, therefore, were creating farms, 
and while they looked with. satisfaction upon 
the fruits of their industry, and began to think 
of visiting the Steubenville land office, some 
sharper stepped in before them, and, under 
cover of the law, appropriated the unhappy pio- 
neer’s farm and enjoyed the profit of the other’s 
exhaustive labors. It was a distressing hard- 
ship, but legal redress there was none. For- 
tunately, however, the game played by the ruth- 
less speculators put new-comers on their guard 
after a while, and, after the first few lessons, 
the business of entering lands before improv- 
ing them was not neglected.” 
~ St. Clair was organized in 1803 as one of 
the original townships of Columbiana County, 
and ‘had its boundaries fixed by the county 
commissioners March 5, 1805. From the terri- 
tory then set apart St. Clair was deprived in 
1834 of sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36, 
which, with fractional township 5, were in that 
year apportioned to the new township of Liver- 
pool. The township of St. Clair up to 1905 had 
no incorporated villages. -The hamlets in the 
township were Calcutta, Cannon’s Mills, 
Sprucevale and Fredericktown. Calcutta, the. 
earliest settled and always the most important 
of the four, was the seat of the township au- 
thority. It had long contained a town hall, a 
good schoolhouse, hotel and two or three good 
general stores. At Cannon’s Mills was a splen- 
did grist-mill and a general store. Frederick- 
town was laid out by George Frederick, in De- 
cember, 1833; there has always been a good 
country store, and for many years a grist-mill, 
tannery, sawmill, and cooper shops. . Spruce- 
vale never attained any special importance be- 


J) yond that of a quiet country settlement. Cal- 
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cutta was for a time in the early days known as 
Foulkstown, in honor of William Foulks, an 
early settler, who built the first brick house in 
the village. But the place was originally laid 


out as West Union by William Foulks and. 


Michael Shirtz. 

The Long Run Presbyterian Church was 
organized in 1800. . When Revs. McCurdy, 
McMillan, Scott and Marquis, of Western 
Pennsylvania, were engaged in the great revi- 
val work in their own neighborhood, they vis- 
ited St. Clair township, and, where Calcutta 
later stood, held meetings in houses, in tents, 
and under the trees in the open air. The first 
sermon is supposed to have been delivered in 
1800 by Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Pennsylvania, 
under a tree at the intersection of the cross- 
roads which. were afterward the two main 
streets in Calcutta. The next sermon was 
preached on William Tucker's farm. Thence 
the place of public worship was changed to 
Long Run, a little more than a’ mile east of 
Calcutta, and here the Long Run Church was 
organized. The first elders were Samuel Mar- 
“quis and Eben Miller. Services continued to 
be held in the cabins of settlers or in the open 
air. The first settled pastor was Rev. Clement 
Vallandigham, who was installed about 1806. 
About the same time he was pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at New Lisbon, where he 
made his home. Mr. Vallandigham continued 
to serve both congregations until 1817, at 
which time he was engaged for his full time 
by the New Lisbon church. In 1808 the 
united membership of the two churches at Cal- 
cutta and New Lisbon was less than 50, but in 
1817 the membership rolls of the two societies 
showed an aggregate of 261. A log church 
had been built on the Tucker farm, but in 1810 
William Foulks donated the land for the sec- 
ond log church, very near the site occupied by 
the church building erected later by the Long 
Run congregation. The second settled pastor 
was Rev. William Reid, who from 1821 
preached alternately at Calcutta and New Lis- 
bon, his pastorate continuing 28 years. For 
-some years the membership of the Long Run 
church outnumbered that of any other church 
in the presbytery. Later it lost many of its 


members by transfer to the churches of Madi- 
son, East Liverpool, Clarkson and Yellow 
Creek. During Rev. Mr. Reid’s time the log 
church was replaced by a small brick edifice; 
and this, in 1830, was enlarged by the addition 
of 40 feet to its length. Early members of 
the church session were: Nicholas Dawson, 
George Dawson, Herbert White, George Daw- 
son, Jr., Mr. Young, Mr. Foulks, Mr. Mc- 
Cammon, Dr. Samuel Quigley and John Mont- 
gomery. While Rev. Mr. Reid was pastor, 
some dissension arose over the display of some 
sacred pictures at a church entertainment, and 
as a result a number of members withdrew and 
organized an Associate Reform Church. In 
1850, when Rev. Robert Hays became pas- 
tor there were but 30 members. However, at 
the close of Rev. Mr. Hays’ pastorate of less 
than four years, the membership had increased 
to 90. Following Rev. Mr. Hays, Revs. Mc- 
Mahon and others served the congregation in 
later years. The brick church building still in 
use in I905 was erected in 1868, and cost 
$6,000. 

The Associate Reform Church of Calcutta 
was the outgrowth of! the dissensions in the 
Long Run Presbyterian Church, the seceders 
about 1848 building a small brick church. Pre- 
vious to that and directly after the Long Run- 
church’s trouble, ,Rev.. Dr. Priestly, of the 
Theological seminary at Allegheny, organized 
the new church in the barn of John Rauch, on 
the farm later owned by Adam Hickman. The 
first and only pastor of the church was Rev. 
Samuel Clark, who ministered to the congre- 
gation until they joined with the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Calcutta. The latter con- 
gregation had been organized in 1815. Public 
services were held as early as 1812 in a grove 
near the site occupied later by the church build- 
ing. In 1815 Rev. Elijah N. Scroggs was in- 
stalled first pastor. Rev. Mr. Scroggs was 
also for some years in charge of the West 
Beaver and the Four Mile (Pennsylvania) 
churches: but later devoted his entire time to 
Calcutta and Four Mile, remaining in charge 
until his death, December 20, 1851. He was 
buried in the cemetery near the Calcutta 
church. Rev. Mr. Scroggs’ successor was 
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Rev. Joseph Barkley, whose pastorate contin- 
ued four ‘years, during which he preached also 
at Glade Run. Death ended in one year the 
pastorate of Rev. Thomas Andrews; and in 
1864 Rev. John W. Martin was called to the 
charge of the united congregations of Cal- 
cutta and East Liverpool. In 1867 he relin- 
quished the charge of the Calcutta congrega- 
tion, and in May, 1868, J. H. Leiper, then a 
theological student, took charge of the congre- 
gations of Calcutta and West Beaver. He 
served both congregations: until January I, 
1876, when the Calcutta charge engaged him 
for his full time. The first house of worship 
was built about 1818, and the second (still in 
use in 1905) in 1865. The first elders of the 
church were John Stewart, John Ansley and 
John Smith. The pastors after Rev. Mr. 
Leiper’s time were: Revs. Gilfillan, McClin- 
tock, McKelvy, Campbell and W. H. Clark— 
the last named being pastor in 1905. 

The Disciples Church at Fredericktown 
was organized in 1827 by Elder Walter Scott. 
The organization took place in the schoolhouse 
of District No. 1 of St. Clair township, and 
there public worship was maintained until 
1829. The members of the church at the or- 
ganization were: John Jackman, Jacob Wol- 
lam and David Figley and their wives, and 
Mary Gaston and Rebecca Meek. The first 
house of worship was built in Fredericktown 
in 1829, and in 1853 a new church was erected 
upon a site about one and a half miles south of 
Fredericktown. This structure was removed 
in 1877 to Fredericktown, where it continued 
to serve the purposes of the society. Among 
the pastors of the church have been Elders 
John Jackman, Israel Benton, John Applegate, 
George M. Lucy and J. M. Davis. Elder Jack- 
man, the first pastor, continued to serve the 
congregation for many years. For some years 
up to 1905 the congregation had no settled 
pastor, the pulpit being supplied occasionally 
from East Liverpool. 

The Methodist Church at Calcutta was 
organized in 1869. Rev. Alexander Scott was 
the first minister. Before his death, in 1869, 
George Thompson bequeathed $400 to the vil- 
lage of Calcutta toward the erection of a public 


hall, upon condition that it should be devoted, 
free of charge, to the use of any denomination - 
desiring to worship therein. Previous to the. 
erection of the Town Hall, which was in 1872, 
the Methodists worshiped in the Calcutta 
schoolhouse; but upon the completion of the: 
hall they began to.hold services there and 
continued to occupy it. Rev. W. B. Watkins, 
presiding elder, preached the first sermon in 
the hall during the ministry of Rev. William 
P. Turner, who was stationed at East Liver- 
pool, and preached at Calcutta twice a month. 
Some of those who supplied the pulpit were: 
Ezra Hingely, William White, Cyrus Brough, 


‘Alonzo Shaw, S. Burt and several others. 


After Rev. Mr. Hingeley’s time, the church 
was made a mission. 

One of the earliest school teachers, if not 
the very earliest, was Joseph McKinnon, who 
taught very soon after the year 1800 in a log 
schoolhouse on what was later the East Liver- 
pool road, on a place subsequently owned by 
the McCoys. His successor was Samuel Polk. 
About 1810 John Quinn taught in a log school- 
house above where Dr. Calvin lived in. later 
years, and William H. McGuffey—later the 
well-known author of McGuffey’s readers and 
spelling-books—taught in a frame building in 
Calcutta. Still later. Joseph Hoy taught in a 
log schoolhouse near the site in later years 
occupied by the Calcutta schoolhouse. Before 
the close of the century seven school districts 
had been established in the township, viz: 
Calcutta, Beaver Creek, Fredericktown, the 
Bell school, Mount Pleasant, Cannon’s Mills 
and one on the Wellsville road. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP 


Was originally numbered 14 in range 4, but, 
by the accession in 1832 of a portion of Wayne 
township, lies now partly in range 3.. Its 
boundaries are Center and Hanover townships 
on the north, Washington township and Car- 
roll county on the south, Wayne and Wash- 
ington townships on the east, and Carroll 
County on the west. The Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg Division of the Pennsylvania lines passes 
through the township diagonally from the 
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southeast to the northwest, the two stations on 
the road, Summitville and Millport, being with- 
in the bounds of the township. There are 
several small streams, but so unimportant as 
to never have furnished a large amount of 
water power. The surface of the country is 
moderately hilly, and the soil is very fertile. 
The first settlements in what is now Franklin 
township were made on the eastern row of sec- 
tions, which were, however, not included with- 
in the bounds of Franklin township until 1833, 
being previous to that a portion of Wayne. In 
1804 William King settled on section 7. But 
William Laughlin was the first settler in what 
was early known as Franklin township. He 
came from Pennsylvania in 1805 and located 
on section’ 11, where William R.. Linn after- 
ward lived. The next settler was Philip Will- 
yard, who with his wife and two children set- 
tled-in November, 1805, on section 12, where 
his son John resided many years afterwards. 
On the place settled by William Laughlin, it 
is said, Gen. Anthony Wayne camped one 
night with his troops, and the spot whereon 
he pitched his tent, it is averred, is still pointed 
out, and the little stream on whose banks he 
rested with his men is called Camp Run. 
Thomas Ferguson, who located,on section 9 
(now in Carroll County) was one of Franklin 
township’s early settlers. Robert Smith also 
settled on the same section in 1815. A daugh- 
ter of Robert Smith, who as late as 1880 lived 
with the family of William Davis, on the farm 
settled by her father at that time, remembered 
distinctly early incidents. Their nearest neigh- 
bors were Hugh McElroy and his mother (a 
widow), who settled on section g prior to 1815. 
James McQuilkin was a settler on section 3. 
In-the south, one of the earliest settlers was 
Jacob Marietta, who came from Maryland. 
John Morrison came to Columbiana County 
shortly after 1800, and located in Franklin 
township in 1814. James B. Morrison resided 
25 years in. Franklin township, lived subse- 
quently an equal period of time in Wayne town- 
ship, and later removed to and lived to a good 
old age in New Lisbon. In Franklin town- 
ship’s early settlement, about 1814, may be 
mentioned William Loughlin, John King, Sam- 


Bir 


uel Brown, Adam Knauff, Adam Custard and 
Jacob Hackathron. Shortly after 1814, among 
those who settled were William Phillips, James. 
Anderson, William Knepper, James Smart, 


» Thomas Coney, Hugh Linn and Jabez Coul- 


son, the last named being one of the earliest 
justices of the peace. Samuel Brown settled in 
1807 on the place on section 10 where afterward 
William Linn lived; James Anderson, in 1806, 
on the farm next north of the Willyards, and, 
north of that, William Knepper. Thomas Fife 
entered a quarter on section one and leased 
it to George McVey. Moses Gillespie entered 
a quarter on the same section; Adam Custard, 
from Maryland, -settled on section 2; John 
Morrison on section 10, John Brannon on sec- 
tion 14, afterward, occupied by David Lock- 
ard, and James McQuilkin on section 3. Mat- 
thew McGuin entered section 2 in 1812, “be- 
cause,’ says an early authority, “at that time 
there was upon it a schoolhouse, which had 
been erected when the section was still govern- 
ment land, ard McGuin thought it an easy 
way to get a house for, nothing.” Thomas 
Cooney located on section 11 at an early day, 
and on the same section John King entered the 
quarter afterward owned by John Cooney and 
sold it to Adam Knauff. William Laughlin 
the first settler, was also the first justice of the 
peace, and performed his first marriage cere- 
mony in the event where Henry Hull, ot 
Wayne township, figured as the groom (the 
bride’s name not being given in the authority 
from which this is quoted). Hull paid the 
‘squire three bushels of corn for performing 
the ceremony. John Willyard, it may be said 
in passing, servide as justice of the peace, with 
one intermission of but one year, from 1828 
to 1875, a period of 46 years. Daniel and John 
Lindesmith and Mowrey Kountz, with several 
other citizens of Franklin township whose 
names are not at hand, served in the War of: 
1812, “John Clark,” relates an authority al- 
ready quoted, “was an early settler who lived: 
on a fork of Yellow Creek, in a. ravine, and. 
with his family found shelter one winter against 
a large log, over which they had spread a 
bark roof. This was their habitation until. 
spring and an uncomfortable one it was; but 
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they struggled bravely through the cold season 


until spring set in, when a log cabin was built. 
F{int and steel served in those days the purpose 
of matches, and often settlers would go a long 
way to borrow a fire-brand from a neighbor to 
start a fire when flint and steel were wanting.” 

James McQuilkin, who learned his trade 
with David Ehrhart, of Hanover township, 
was the first blacksmith in Franklin township. 
Thomas Ferguson was the first shoemaker, and 
the families of Philip and Mary McQuilkin 
the first to use looms. John Morrison was the 
first house carpenter, and Philip Willyard, An- 
drew Sweeney, Hugh Brannon, it is related, 
“the first to make rye whisky.” 

Franklin township was organized in 1816. 
It then contained 36 sections, and was pre- 
sumed to have an area of six square miles. 
In 1832, when Carroll County was organized, 
Franklin was deprived of three rows of sec- 
tions on the west, and at the same time was 
' partially compensated by an addition on the 
east of one row of sections, taken from Wayne 
township, leaving the limits of Franklin town- 
ship within an area measuring four miles from 
east to west and six miles from north to south, 
and containing 24 sections. The first poll- 
‘book was made out in 1816 by James B. Mor- 
rison, who was, at the first township election, 
‘chosen to. the office of constable. 

Franklin township has but two villages, 
‘Summitville and Millport, both being stations 
‘on the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad. Neither 
is incorporated. Summitville was laid out in 
March, 1853, by Peter Friedt, and so named 
‘because the site upon which it rests was 
‘supposed to be “the highest point of elevation 
‘between the waters of the Sandy and Lake 
Erie.” It is situated in an excellent agricul- 
‘tural district, by reason of which it has enjoyed 
a substantial though small mercantile trade. 

Millport, about two miles north of Summit- 
ville, was laid out in January, 1853, by Philip 
Willyard and Hugh Laughlin. The place was 
orignally known as Franklin, but, confusion 
arising frequently from the similarity of name 
with Franklin Square, in the northern part of 
‘the county, it was changed to Millport, as 
‘significant of the existence at that point of a 
grist-mill and sawmill. 


Bethesda Presbyterian Church, in Franklin 
township, was organized in 1821, previous to 
which time, however, there had been Presby- 
terian services held in the township by Revs. 
Clement Vallandigham, James Robertson and 
others, chiefly in the barn and residence of 
Hugh Linn. Rev. Mr. Vallandigham preached 
about a year. The church was organized in the 
time of Rev. Mr. Robertson. In 1822 the first 
church building was erected, which was re- 
placed in 1855 by the structure still in use in 
1905. The first session of the church was com- 
posed of Patrick McKaig, John Cameron, John 
Morrison and Hugh King. Successors of Rev. 
James Robertson (the first settled pastor) 
were: Revs. Josuha Beer, J. B. Graham, 
James Robertson (for a second term), Robert 
Johnson, Robert Dickson, William Dalzell, 
David Miller, Joseph E. Carson, John R. Dun- 
dass, J. B. Miller, B. M. Price (1877-84), R. 
B. Love (1885-91), J. F. Kirkbride (1893- 
03), and J. B. Black, who entered upon the 
pastorate in 1904. The elders in. 1905 were 
Robert Binsley, John M.’ Hull, H. J. Pelley, 
M. D., and John N. Blake. 

Public worship, according to the Roman 
Catholic faith, was held as early as 1838 ina 
church built on the McAllister place, near the 
northern line of the township. It was known 
as the “McAllister Church,” and was attended 
by Catholics from the townships of Franklin, 
Hanover and Center. Later, when the Catho- 
lics of Franklin township worshiped near Sum- 
mitville, the church at the north was abandoned 
and a new church built in Hanover township. 
In 1845 a log building originally erected for 
a store, near the site later occupied by the 
church at Summitville,-was purchased by the 
Catholics of Franklin township and St. John’s 
Church was established, as a mission point, 
where the priests stationed at other churches 
held occasional services. In 1848 a fine brick 
church building was erected at a cost of about 
$10,000, and, the congregation by that time 
having grown stronger, a priest was stationed 
there, since which time the church has flour- 
ished. The first pastor of the parish was Rev. 
James Conlon, and after him came Revs. 
Thomas Kennedy, Francis Stoker, Michael 
Prendegast, Thomas Welsh, D. Tighe, P. J. 
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McGuire, D. A. Kelly, E. J. Murphy and 
others. 

About 1818, there being in the township 
quite a number of families who belonged to 
the Society of Friends, a log meeting house was 
built in that neighborhood now included within 
the limits of East township, Carroll County. 
Among the leading members of the organiza- 
tion were Richard and John Battin, Stephen 
McBride, Jr., Isaiah Williams and Mordecai 
Saunders. The Friends worshiped there sev- 
eral years, but the gradual depletion of their 
numbers by removals led before very many 
years to the dissolution of the society. 

- James Barr is supposed to have been the 
first school teacher in Franklin township. He 
taught in 1812 in a schoolhouse built by the 
settlers on section 2, while it was yet govern- 
ment land. After Matthew McGuire had en- 
tered the section, as already related, he tried to 
sell the schoolhouse with the site (which he 
had acquired with the title to the land) to the 
settlers for school purposes; but they refused 
to be parties to such a speculation, and proceed- 


ed to build a second schoolhouse on William: 


Laughlin’s farm. This was soon after des- 
troyed by fire, and a third house erected near 
the same spot. William Kneppert and Patrick 
Smith taught in the new house. One dollar 
and a half was the amount paid per quarter 
for each scholar in those days; and, as 25 scho- 
lars were about the average number gathered 
at one time, a teacher’s pay then was not calcu- 
lated to make a man wealthy in a very short 
time. Before the close of the century four dis- 
trict schools provided educational advantages 
to the youth of the township under the common 
-school system of Ohio. 

There have been few manufacturing or 
other industries in Franklin township aside 
from farming, except a few grist-mills, saw- 
mills and tanneries, which are referred to in 
‘another chapter of this work. 


WEST TOWNSHIP. 
According to the old surveys and_allot- 


ments West township is township 6 north, 
range 5 east. It is bounded by Knox town- 


4) 16) 


ship on the north, Hanover township on the 
east, Carroll County on the south and Stark 
County on the west. The township is drained 
by the Mahoning River and its branches on 
the north and the Big Sandy and tributaries 
of the Tuscarawas on the west and south. The 
surface of the land is undulating and the soil 
is fertile, almost'all the land being susceptible 
of cultivation. A portion of the township fur- 
nishes the water shed between the Mahoning 
and the Tuscarawas Rivers, the greatest ele- 
vation being in the vicinity of Chambersburg, 
on sections 9, 10, 15 and 16. The township 
was organized in 1816 and contains full 36 
sections. Pioneers began taking up land 
about the time the county was organized in 
1803. Among the earliest pioneers in the north- 
ern part of the township was Michael Sanor, 
who came to West township in the spring of 
1804. He hada family of-11 children. Sanor 
had been a soldier in the Revolutionary War. 
John Ruff also settled in the spring of 
1804,-. onslisection; 3.0 ln them sRufig tam- 
ily were 13 children. Henry King settled on 
section 4, also in 1804, and David Smith en- 
tered and settled on section 11 the same year. 
The Smith family consisted then of the parents 
and 10 children—which may partially account 
for the plentitude of the Smiths in Columbiana 
County since those days of big families and the 
rarity of race suicide. On May 5, 1805, John 
Hahn located on section 8. It is related of 
Hahn that he brought with him a wife but no 
children. Nevertheless, after locating in West 
township, they were obedient to the Scriptural 
injunction, for they were fruitful and multi- 
plied to the extent of 14 sons and daughters. 
In 1806 Isaac Davis came to West township 
bringing his wife and four children. In 1808 
William Harrison, John Freed and John Hahn, 
Sr., located in the township, and the same year 
a number of other families located in various 
parts.of the township. In 1811 Jehu Coulson, 
with a family of eight children, settled in the 
township, and in 1812 Nathan Pine, John Mess- 
more and Philip Wolf took up land. Philip 
Brenner settled in 1813; Isaac Willis in 1819, 
and about the same time Andrew Barnes, Jacob 
Lower, Henry Betts, John Zepernick, Henry 
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Barnes, Jacob Redmond and John Foulks came 
into the township and took up land. Joseph 
Willis and Joseph Willis, Jr., his son, settled 
in West in 1822; Jacob Koffel in 1823, and 
Joseph Summers in 1825. John Clark and 
family settled on section 9 in 1831; Taylor 
Wooley came in the spring of 1833 with 
his wife and children, John Snyder in 1834, 
Eli Taylor in 1835 and Lewis McCoy in 1837. 

The oldest hamlet in West township is 
New Alexander. It was platted about 1812. 
Originally it comprised about 20 acres of land, 
owned by David Smith. A hotel was built in 
1818, which bore the sign of the Black Bear. 
It was kept for many years by John Ritz. The 
village was on the old stage line, and in the 
days of stage-coaches was a place of more note 
than it has been of later years. 

Chambersburg was laid out December 20, 
1828, the proprietors being Michael Coxsen, 
David Myers, George Ball and William Mc- 
Millan. Chambersburg is situated three miles 
west of New Alexander, and on the old stage 
road of nearly a century ago. An old hotel 
stood on the site of the village before it was 
laid out. It was kept Samuel Miller until it 
was destroyed by fire in 1830. J. D. Koffel 
then built a hotel which he conducted for some 
time. Chambersburg never grew to any im- 
portance aya village after the days of stage- 
coaches. 

East Rochester was platted in December, 
1834, by J. G. Williard, under the preoprietor- 


ship of Thomas Emmons and Isaac Davis. | 


But on its site before it was laid out as a hain- 
let there was a postoffice known as Emmons 
Cross-Roads. Additions were made in 1854 
and 1862 by George Sloan. The first store was 
kept by Jacob St. Clair, while yet the hamlet 
was known as Emmons Cross-Roads. Later 
Joseph Coulson was postmaster, and after the 
completion of the Cleveland & Pittsburg Rail- 


road through the village in 1852 Mr. Coulson | 


also served as station agent. 

The first plat of Lynchburg was made De- 
cember 4, 1834, the original land-owners being 
Eli Wickersham and Amos Preston. An addi- 
tion was made December 26th of the same year 
by Amos Preston, William Hall and Philip 


Wickersham. The hamlet which was named in 
honor of Lynchburg, Virginia, owed its exist- 
ence to the construction of the Sandy and 
Beaver Canal and consequently its best days 
were its early days. From the time of the 
abandonment of the canal the hamlet began to 
decline. On May 6, 1845, on petition of Owen 
Stackhouse, the Court of Common Pleas of the 
county ordered that 46 lots, then within the vil- 
lage limits, be vacated as town lots. 

Moultrie was laid out on sections 7 and 8 
in West township February 7, 1853. The sur- 
vey had been made in 1851. John Foulks was 
proprietor of the land, J. G. Williard making 
the survey. The village is located on the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg Railroad, which accounts for 
its existence. The population in 1905 was 
about 100. It had ‘one good general store and 
a postoffice which did a large business for a 
small office, largely due to the extensive mail 
order trade of Hon. Daniel W. Crist, music 
publisher. 

Bayard is located at the junction of the 
Cleveland and Pittsburg Division and the Tus- 
carawas Branch of the Pennsylvania lines. It 
was laid out in April, 1852, under the direction 
James Farmer and Cyrus Prentiss, who had 
purchased the land for the purpose. 

Records of early church societies in West 
township are very meagre. Church organiza- 
tions were rare, and religious services as a rule, 
must have been of an informal nature. But 
one church building of any sort is known to 
have existed in the township prior to 1820. . 
This was a combination of church and school- 
house, built of logs, in 1810, at New Alexan- 
der. This building seems to have been in- 
tended for school purposes, religious worship 
and for all public meetings. It was demolished 
in 1840. Members of the Society of Friends 
met for worship for some years after 1815 in 
the log schoolhouse on section 35. What was 
known as the Plains Disciples Church was built 
about 1830 a mile southwest from Bayard. 
The building had been removed in 1845. 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Lutherans met 
for worship at intervals during the early years 
of the century, but no records seem to have 
heen preserved from which accurate data can 
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be secured. The Mennonites appear to have 
had one of the earliest permanent societies. 
They organized about 1840, and in 1858 built 
a small frame church on section 9. The so- 
ciety never had a large membership. The Bible 
Christians organized a society at New Alex- 
ander about 1840. Later they erected a church 
building near the site of the old log schoolhouse 
and church built in 1810. Among the early 
ministers of the society were Revs. Robert 
Hawkjns and John Seacrist. Later the society 
adopted the name “Christian.”” The Disciples 
organized about 1870 and built a church at 
. New Alexander. Both these societies were ina 
flourishing condition in 1905. 

Himes Church was built and so named in 
honor of John, Hime, the donor of the land up- 
on which it was erected. The premises were 
deeded to three trustees as representatives of the 
Presbyterian, Lutheran and German Reformed 
societies, to be used by the three societies in 
common. The first building, erected in 1842, 
was replaced by, a larger one in 1873. The 
church building was used by these three socie- 
ties, or denominations (for there appeared to be 
no permanent organization by any of them). 
In the course of years the’services lagged and 
the congregations dwindled away, the Re- 
formed people holding out a little longer than 
the others. But finally all abandoned holding 


public services, and the building passed prac- 
tically into disuse. In 1893 a union chapel was 
erected, especially for funeral services. The 
Christian Church of East Rochester was or- 
ganized in 1876, and had become a flourishing 
little society in 1905. In 1902 a union church 
was built in New Chambersburg, and one of 
the same character was erected in 1904 at Bay- 
ard. The building was erected for the use of 
the various evangelical denominations in com- 
mon, 

A Methodist Episcopal society was organ- 
ized at East Rochester in 1851, but disbanded 
about 10 years later. It was reorganized, how- 
ever, in-1876, when a church edifice was built, 
and the society entered upon a new lease of life. 

In 1811 a school was located on section 
35, West township. In 1812 Nathan Pine 
taught the school. In the Sanor neighborhood 
a log schoolhouse was built in 1816. The 
township school districts have been frequently 
changed since their original organization. At 
one time there were 14 within the bounds of 
the township. In 1905 there were nine—seven 
regular township schools and two special dis- 
tricts. 

Aside from farming there have been few 
important industries in the township. The 
grist-mills and sawmills of the early and later 
days have been referred to in another chapter. 
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PERRY TOWNSHIP AND SALEM. 


SALEM CHRONOLOGY. 
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The history of Salem is practically the his- 
tory of Perry township. Perry is the central 
northern township of the county. It is com- 


posed of 16 sections, four each having been | 
taken from Butler, Salem, Green and Goshen | 


townships (when the last two named were 


‘in 1801. 


| a half dollars. 


transferred to Mahoning County upon its or- 
ganization) ; and of these 16 sections Perry 
township was constituted. The surface of the 
land in the township is gently rolling, and the 
soil is generally quite fertile. 

The first settler in the township and in the 
locality where the town of Salem was built, 
of whom there is any record, was Elisha 
Schooley, who came from Virginia and located 
He built a log cabin on section 32, 
probably on the southwest quarter, which 
later became a part of the town of Salem. 
Jacob Painter, also from Virginia, came in 
1802 and settled on section 32. Samuel Smith 
and Samuel Davis located on section 31 in 
1803. Jonas Cattell and Elisha Hunt settled 
on what was to be the site of Salem, also in 
1803. John Webb, with his family of seven 
sons and four daughters, settled on section 30 
in 1805. Levi Jennings came in 1808 and set- 
tled on section 26. His eldest son, Simeon, 
born November 7, 1791, was a somewhat re- 
markable character, and was closely identified 
during his lifetime with Salem. At his death, 
which occurred October 30, 1865, it is said he 
left an estate valued at more than a million and 
Abram Warrington, Job Cook 
and John Straughan* settled on section 1 in 


*Other members of the family spelled the name 


| Straughn or Strawn. 


\ 
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1804. Zadok Street with his family came from 
Salem, New Jersey, in the winter of 1803-06, 
and soon after took up a quarter-section, in- 
cluded in what was afterward Salem. Joel 
Sharp with his wife and two daughters came 
over the mountains and located in 1806, John 
Blackburn coming the same year and settling 
on section 2. Michael Stratton and Jonathan 
Stanley, the latter bringing a wife and three 
children, settled in 1806. Stratton was a car- 
penter, served on the town committee in 1811, 
and was a trustee in 1812, 1818 and 1819. 


Jonathan Evans came in 1804, Israel Gaskell 


in 1805, Thomas Stanley in 1806 and James 
Tolerton in 1811. Tolerton was one of the 
early school teachers in Salem. 

Perry township was organized in 1832, be- 
ing named in honor of the hero of Lake Erie. 


Joseph ‘Wright, Thomas Webb and Joseph 


‘to the northwest. 


England, with Dr. Benjamin Stanton (treas- 
urer) and Benjamin Hawley (clerk), were the 
first trustees in 1833. 

The village of Salem was laid out in 1806, 
the original plat being recorded on May 6th 
of that year. The plat was made and the first 
town lots sold by John Straughan and Zadok 
Street. The village was named after Salem, 
New Jersey, from which place the Street fam- 
ily had migrated. Other plats were made soon 
after, lots sold readily and houses were built in, 
for those early days, quick succession. In 
1807 the first Friends’ Meeting House was 
built. It was a log structure. But in 1808 
Samuel Davis donated two acres on the north 
side of Main street, and Israel Gaskell the same 
amount on the south side, for sites for a meet- 
ing house and a graveyard. In 1808-099 a new 
Friends’ Meeting House was built on the al- 
lotment on the south side of Main 
Mack’s history says of Salem in 1809: “Com- 
ing from the south the first house was Israel 
Gaskell's, situated where Zadok Street's now 
stands on Lisbon street (Lincoln avenue). 
The log cabin of Samuel Davis could be seen 
Turning into Main street 
the first building was Price Blake’s log cabin, 
used as an inn. Adjoining it was the Friends’ 
Meeting House of brick; further west lived 
Zadok Street, in a log cabin in which he kept 
a store. Robert French lived on the north 


street.- 


side of Main street and James and Barzilli 
French lived northward about a mile. John 
Straughan’s home was:on the south side of 
Main street. Jonathan Ivans lived just east 
of Gaskill’s.”’ 

The town of Salem was incorporated by 
act of assembly, passed January 8, 1830. In 
1842 it contained a population of 1,000. The 
town government then consisted of a president, 
a recorder and five trustees. John Campbell 
was the first president. 


SALEM'S EARLY-DAY INDUSTRIES. 


The first number of the Salem lillage Reg- 
ister, issued April 12, 1842, gives this descrip- 
tion of the town as it then appeared: ‘‘Salem 
is situated about 60 miles west of Pittsburg, 
and near the same distance south of Lake Erie. 
It contains a population of more than 1,000, 
and is located in the midst of a well-improved 
farming district. It is pleasantly situated on a 
slight elevation, but the country around is for 
the most part comparatively level. It was laid 
out some 35 years since, but has improved more 
rapidly of late than formerly. Most of the 
houses are frame, though a considerable num- 
ber are brick. It contains two woolen manu- 
factories, one foundry, thirteen stores (mostly 
extensive), six or seven drug-shops and gro- 
ceries, three taverns, one tin shop, one watch- 


maker-shop, two hatter-shops, seven tailor- 
‘shops, one coverlet-weaver, one  stocking- 
weaver and other weaving . establishments, 


four cabinetmakers’ shops, nine boot and shoe 
shops, five coachmakers’ shops, ten blacksmith 
shops, twenty-five or thirty carpenters, two 
chairmakers, and numerous other workshops 
and mechanics of various kinds; also three 
lawyers and four physicians, six houses of wor- 
ship and five schools.” An omission in the 
first number of the paper was supplied in the 
second, by the addition of an “extensive plow- 
making establishment, three saddler and har- 
ness-making shops, affording employment to 
six or seven hands; one ‘whitesmith,’ one dent- 
ist, one cooper-shop, one mowing-machine es- 
tablishment. One of the woolen manufactories. 
furnishes employment to near 40 hands.” 

A report to the Auditor of State in 1887. 
gives these statistics of “Salem Manufactures. 
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and Employees’ for the year preceding—the 
figures representing the number of men em- 
ployed in each case: “J. Woodruff & Sons, 
stoves, 72; Victor Stove Company, stoves, 52; 
W. J. Clark & Company, step-ladders, screens, 
etc., 12; Boyle & Carey, stoves, 26; Bakewell 
& Mullins, sheet metal works, 100; W. J. 
Clark & Company, sheet metal works, 32; 
Purdy, Baird & Company, sewer-pipe, 6; Sa- 
lem Lumber Company, sash, doors, etc., 10; 
J. B. McNab, canned goods, 16; Salem Steel 
Wire Company, steel wire, etc., 350; Silver & 
Deming Manufacturing Company, pumps, 
feed cutters, etc., 
L. Shanks & Company, steam boilers, 17; 
Buckeye Engine Company, engines, etc., 181; 
Salem Plow Company, 12; M. L. Edwards 
Manufacturing Company, butchers’ and black- 
smiths’ tools, 15; Stanley & Company, flour, 
etc., 6; Carl Barckhoff, church organs, 35.” It 
will be seen by a comparison of these statistics 
with those given of Salem industries of 1905, 
in this and other chapters, that there had been 
a substantial growth of business in 18 years. 


MODERN SALEM 


In 1905 Salem, with a population of 9,000 
in round numbers (in 1900 it was 7,582, and 
in 1890, 5,780, according to the census of those 
years), was one of the most beautiful residence 
cities in Eastern Ohio; with more miles of 
well-paved and shaded streets than any other 
city in the county, handsome schoolhouses and 
comfortable, plain though neat church build- 
ings, extensive and excellent stores, and a di- 
versity of prosperous manufactories equaled 
by but few cities in the State. Most of the lat- 
ter have been referred to in the chapters in 
this work on manufactories and mills, while 
some reference to the more important of those 
not there mentioned will follow: 

The Grove Company, manufacturers of 
chewing gum, organized in 1890 and built a 
fine three-story factory building on Broadway. 
In 1905 the company was employing 125 peo- 
ple. S. Grove, Jr., was president; P. L. Grove, 
vice-president, and E. G. Grove, secretary and 
treasurer. 


170; Buckeye Mills, 4; S. | 


J. B. McNab embarked in the fruit can- 
ning business in 1875, and added the manu- 
factune of artificial ice im 1891. He was em- 
ploying from 12 to 15 men in 1905. 

The Salem Lumber Company was estab- 
lished in 1900. In 1g05 the company was em- 
ploying 20 men. W. D. King, president; F. 

L. Stewart, secretary. 

Wetzel, Leiner & Company had been in the 
lumber and planing-mill business a number of 
years, when, in 1904, they were burned out. 
They were succeeded by the People’s Lumber 
Company, with W. W. Henry, as president; 
D. A. Wilhelm, secretary and treasurer, and 
James Wetzel, general manager. The com- 
pany in 1g05 employed 18 men. 

In the early ‘80's Carl Barckhoff established 
a church organ factory in Salem, which at one 
time in its history employed 30 or 35 men. 
About 1896 Barckhoff went out of business. 
The Wirsching Church Organ Company was 
established in 1887, with the following off- 
cers: Charles C. Snyder, president; Philip 
Wirsching, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Warren W. Hole, secretary and Sheldon 
Park, treasurer. Mr. Wirsching had been em- 
ployed for some years at organ building in 
Wurzburg, Bavaria, and other European coun- 
tries. After the company had operated about 
10 years, Mr. \Wirsching succeeded to the busi- 
ness and continued until 1904, when his fac- 
tory was destroyed by fire. A stock company 
was organized, which was incorporated Feb- 
ruary 6, 1905, with a capital stock of $30,000. 
The company erected new buildings, and early 
in the summer of 1905 was again operating, 
giving employment at the outstart to 25 men. 
The company builds church and chamber pipe 
organs of a high grade, and was in the summer 
of 1905 engaged in building some large and 
expensive instruments, with ite most modern 
appliances. The officers of the company were: 
William L. Deming, president; Philip Wirsch- 
ing, vice-president and superintendent, and W. 
W. Mulford, secretary and treasurer. 


SALEM'S FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


. The Farmers’ Bank of Salem was chartered 
in conformity with the laws of the State, and 
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commenced business in 1846, with a capital 
of $100,000 and 103 stockholders. Simeon 
Jennings was the first president; he was, suc- 
ceeded by J. J. Brooks, and the latter, in turn, 
by his son, J. Twing Brooks, in 1862. In 1855 
when the Farmers’ Bank was a branch of the 
State Bank of Ohio, the report shows a return 
valuation, for purposes of taxation, on notes 
and bills discounted, moneys and other taxable 
property, $348,224; penalty added by auditor, 
$174,112; total taxable valuation, $522,336; 
and the entire taxes assessed thereon, $6,999.30 
This was the year following the one in which 
the treastirer and sheriff of the county visited 
this bank to demand the payment of taxes 
assessed under a law afterward set aside as un- 
constitutional and finally repealed. The de- 
mand being refused by the cashier, the county 
officers used a crowbar to unlock the safe; 
failing to find any money in it, they made a 
search and found some bags of coin in a flue 
from which they secured the amount of taxes. 
This resulted in a suit which culminated in 
favor of the officers of the bank. In 1865 the 
Farmers’ Bank was reorganized as a national 
bank, with J. Twing Brooks as president and 
R. V. Hampson as cashier. Mr. Hampson had 
entered the Farmers’ Bank in 1855 as teller, 
became cashier in 1858, and upon the death of 
Mr. Brooks, in 1901, succeeded the latter as 
president of the Farmers’ National Bank. The 
officers in 1905 were: R. V. Hampson, presi- 
dent; W. B. Carey, cashier. The statement ot 
the bank May 29, 1905, showed the condition 
of the bank to be: Capital stock, $200,000 ; 
surplus fund, $40,000; total resources, $624,- 
595. ‘The directors were: R. V. Hampson, L. 
ILe-Gilberts Mis -Young, J. Ry Carey-and W. 
IF. Denune. 

The First National Bank was organized 
and commenced business in 1862. The first 
president was Alexander Pow; the first cashier 
[lenry J. Stauffer. At Mr. Pow’s death in 
See Furman Gee was elected president and 
served until his death January 2, 1901, when 
Richard Pow succeeded him. Richard Pow 
has been cashier of the bank continuously from 
IXzo to rgor, and when he sticceeded to the 
j residency, his son, Frederic R. Pow, became 
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cashier. ,In 1g05—at the close of business 
May 29th—the condition of the bank was 
shown to be: Capital stock, $100,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $75,000; total re- 
sources, $645,860. The officers were: Rich- 
ard Pow, president; J. A. Ambler, vice-presi- 
dent; Frederic R. Pow, cashier; directors— 
Richard Pow, J. A. Ambler, W. H. Mullins, 
J. R. Vernon and J. M. Woodruff. 

Thomas & Greiner began a private banking 
business in 1853; they were succeeded in 1864 
by Hiram Greiner; in 1866 the firm was 
Greiner & Boon, and in 1871 H. Greiner & 
Son. In 1903 the last named firm wound up 
its business. The same year the Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company was organized 
and commenced business. In 1905 the new 
concern was in a handsome new bank building 
of its own. The company’s statement Octo- 
ber 3, 1904, showed: Capital stock, $50,000; 
undivided profits, net $4,966; total resources, 
$298,808. The officers in 1905 were: Joseph 
O. Greiner, president; L. H. Kirkbride, vice- 
president; H. A, Greiner, secretary and treas- 
urer; directors, Ira F. Brainard, J. C. Boone, 
Woe). Clarks sloseph®O Greiner "Li He Kitk- 
bridejsE MW wSilvertand He A. Greiner, 

Hanna & Kridler, since 1890, in connec- 
tion with their real estate transactions, had 
been doing a savings and loan business. They 
were a branch of the Indemnity Savings & Loan 
Company of Cleveland. They reported an an- 
nual local business in 1904 and 1905 of from 
$150,000 to $200,000. 

The Salem Savings & Loan Association 
was organized in 1891. Its 13th annual state- 
ment, December 31, 1904, showed resources to 
the amount of $67,655.89. The directors 
were: L. H. Kirkbride (president), J. M. 
Woodruff (vice-president), J. E. McNeelan, 
G. CeGampbellaH. “Ma Sitvers Leh Bobbins, 
S. Grove, Jr., and S.,W. Ramsey (secretary). 

The Ohio Mutual Insurance Company was 
incorporated in 1870, with a capital of $20,000, 
and’ commenced business in 1871. The first 
officers were: Marius R. Robinson, president ; 
Eli Sturgeon, treasurer; J. R. Vernon, secre- 
tary. The company was reorganized in 1876. 
Its line of business is fire insurance only, and 
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it operates wholly in Ohio. According to its 
statement of January I, 1905, its total cash 
assets were $56,908.92; cash surplus, $56,- 
447.68; total assets, including premium notes, 
$856,648.92. Its officers and directors for 
1905 were: J. R. Vernon (president and man- 
ager), J. M. Woodruff (vice-president), J. 
Ambler (secretary), Richard Pow. (treas- 
urer), Hon. Henry Bohl, Columbus, D. Bach- 
elder, Galion, C. C. Snyder and L. H. Brush. 


EARLY MEETING HOUSES IN SALEM AND PERRY 
TOWNSHIP. 


For 15 years or more after the first settle- 
ment of what was to be Salem and Perry town- 
ship, the early settlers being chiefly members 
of the Society of Friends, there was no other 
form of public worship than theirs. The first 
Friends’ Meeting House, a log building, as 
has already been stated was erected in 1807. A 
Quarterly Meeting was then formed and made 
‘a branch of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting. In 
1808 the first brick meeting house was built. 
In 1828 the Society of Friends became divided 
into two factions. The “Orthodox” party 
held the meeting house and property on Main 
street. The “Hicksites,” the other faction, 
held the less valuable property, with a small 
house on Green street. In 1845 the large frame 
house on Ellsworth avenue, which the Hicksite 
Friends still used in 1905, was built, and in 
that year the Yearly Meeting was first held 
here. Since that time it has been held alter- 
nate years here and in Mount Pleasant, Jeffer- 
son County. In the summer of 1905 it was 
held in Salem, in the old meeting house built 
in 1845. “In 1845,” says Hunt's history of 
Salem, “another division occurred in the So- 
ciety of Friends. Some years before, Joseph 
John Gurney, an English Friend, came over 
and went through most of the American meet- 
ings, and preached in a manner that set the 
people thinking. Many believed that he 
preached the truth, and there were many that 
regarded him as getting away from the 
I‘riends’ standards. One John Wilbur, an 
American Friend, opposed him. This led to a 
division; and for a distinction, the parties got 


the names of ‘Gurneyites’ and ‘Wilburites.’ But 
they both ignore the names as applied to their 
respective parties. By a compromise, during 
about 18 years, both parties held their meetings 
at different hours on Sabbath days, and mid- 
week meetings on different days, in the Dry 
street house. Then the Wilbur Friends built 
a commodious meeting house on East Sixth 
street in 1872. During many years the 
Friends had more influence in Salem than_all _ 
the other denominations combined. . During 
late years other denominations have increased 
in numbers and gained influence. The Friends 
diminished, and much of their former influence 
is gone from them. Lately the Gurney party 
have taken to them the name of the Friends’ 

‘Church.’ The body here has done much to 
sustain service and gain converts. In this ca- 
pacity Willis Hotchkiss, Joseph Peele, Edgar 
Ellyson and Fred J. Cope have labored with 

manifest results.’ In 1905 Mrs. Elizabeth 

Ward was pastor of this (the Dry street) 

church or, as they are sometimes yet styled, the 
Gurney branch. Neither the Ellsworth ave- 

nue (the Hicksite) nor the East Sixth street 

(Wilbur) meetings had a local pastor.- These 
branches have ministers connected with their 

annual and quarterly meetings, but not settled 

pastors over their local meetings. 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Salem.—In 
1821 a class of nine persons was formed in 
Salem, consisting of Thomas Kelly and wife, 
John Flitcraft, Edward -Rynear and wife, 
Thomas Webb and wife, David Hum and 
James W. Leach. The services were held 
mostly at the house of Thomas Kelly, who 
was leader. In 1821 Samuel Brockonier, of 
the Beaver circuit, preached at Salem. The 
circuit was afterward changed to New Lisbon, 
then to Hanover, Lima and: Salem, respect- 
ively. In 1852, petition being made to the 
conference, Salem was made a separate station, 
with Rev. J. W. Nessley as first pastor. . In 
1823 they built their first log house of worship, 
which was succeeded by a larger one in 1837, 
which they used until 1859, when they dis- 
posed of this to the Disciples, and built the 
brick edifice on Broadway still in use in 1905. 
Some of the early pastors were: Revs. Samuel 
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Crouse, Aaron Thomas, J. A. Swaney, Will- 
iam Cox, Hiram Miller and J. M. Bray. Since 
1870 the pastors of the church have been: 
Revs. William Lynch, 1870-73; Thomas N. 
Boyle, 1873-75; John Grant, 1875-76; W. A. 
Davidson, 1876-79; J. C. Sullivan, 1879-82; 
J. M. Carr, 1882-85; J. Brown, 1885-87; Ezra 
‘Hingeley, 1887-89; G. A. Simon, 1889-94; 
W. H. Haskell, 1894-95; J. B. Youmans, 1895- 
97; C. B. Henthorn, 1897-1900; H. W. Dewey 
1900-04; and Morris Floyd, whose term began 
in 1904 and whe was the incumbent in 1905. 
The membership in 1900 was 740. In 1896 
the congregation purchased a residence prop- 
erty on Lincoln avenue for a parsonage, pay- 
ing therefor about $4,500. 

The Presbyterian Church of Salem was or- 
ganized in 1832. Rev. Clement Vallandigham 
and other members of the Presbytery of New 
Lisbon had preached in Salem at long inter- 
vals for a number of years previous. On No- 
vember 3, 1832, Rev. Mr. Vallandigham, by 
appointment of the presbytery, presided at a 
meeting designated for organization. 
persons were then received ‘on certificate as 
follows: Hugh Stewart, Ruel Wright, George 
Ehrich, N. McCracken, John Martin, James 
Wilson, Terah Jones, John Wilson, William 
Martin, Hugh Martin, Agnes Stewart, Agnes 
Wilson, Mary Ehrich, Elizabeth McCracken, 
Martha T. Martin, Rebecca P. Campbell, Mar- 
tha Wilson, Jane Martin, Elizabeth Wright, 
William Martin. James Wilson, Nathaniel 
McCracken and Hugh Stewart were chosen 
elders. The society first worshiped in a wagon 
shop on Main street. The first house of wor- 


ship was built in 1842, which, 18 years later, | 


was sold and removed to Race street, where it 
was used for many years as a dwelling house. 
The first year after this house was built it was 
unplastered and plank and slab seats were used. 
In 1860-61 the house on East Green street, 
still used by the congregation, was built at a 
cost of about $10,000. Rev. Clement Vallan- 
digham was pastor until the year of his death, 
1839. He was sticceeded by Rev. William Mc- 
Combs, who remained until 1852. Other pas- 
tors of the church in their order have been: 
Revs. J. S. Grimes, A. B. Maxwell, H. B. Fry, 


18 


. Spencer and wife, 
Twenty’ 


W. D. Sexton, DeCosta Pomerene, B. F. 
Boyle, W. F. McCauley (stated supply) and 
W. L. Swan, who was installed in March, 
1903, and was still the pastor in 1905. The 
following persons composed the session of the 
church in 1905: Hiram Taylor, Mason Beau- 
mont, C. W. Harris, G, A. Bayerd, George 
Cooper, E. T. Cope, B. F. Stanton and W. S. 
Arbaugh. The membership of the church 
numbered in 1905 a little over 500. 

The beginning from which ensued the or- 
ganization of a Baptist Church in Salem was 
the recording of a deed from John Straughan 
and his wife Mary, dated November 10, 1809, 
conveying lots 55 and 56 on the corner of what 
were afterwards Depot and Race streets, in 
Salem, for the sum of $14, to David Gaskell, 
Sr., Joseph Willets and Joseph White, as trus- 
tees of the regular Baptist Church. As nearly 
as can be ascertained the early members were: 
David Gaskill, Sr. and wife, Jacob Gaskell, 
Mr. Ogle, Joseph Wright and wife, John 
Clarissa McConner and 
A small log church was 
built on the property. In 1820 a small brick 
house was built on the same lots. On Novem- 
ber 23rd an organization was effected with 40 
members, and November 6, 1824, a church 
constitution was adopted. Thomas Miller was 
the first regular pastor, and was succeeded by 
Revs. Jehu Brown, David Rigdon, Rogers, 
Freeman, Williams, Blake, Matthias, Suman, 
Phillips, Stone, Morris, Green, Justus, Ask, 
Thomas P. Child, Be Bowen... t.) sd at, 
Jonn Hawker Pu. Ward,7°..5.cvlocore, Cer 
Pendleton,.G. W. Rigler, R. K. Eccles, C.. W. 
Fletcher, A. B. Whitney, Ross Matthews and 
Herman Lang—Mr. Lang being pastor in 
1905. 

The frame building afterward known as 
the “Broad Gauge Church” was erected in 
1836. Ata meeting held February 2, 1867, it 
was resolved that all books, papers and property 
be turned over to a new Baptist Church, which 
was organized February’12, 1867. Forty-two 
members then joined the Baptist Church of 
Salem, and the old church disbanded. 

The Second Baptist Church of Salem was 
constituted November 8, 1840, as a result of 


Mary Straughan. 
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dissensions in the First Church over the ques- 
tions of slavery and temperance. December 12, 
1840, the trustees purchased, from the Meth- 
odists, a house on Green street. The pastors 
of this society were: Revs. Morris, Willard, 
Green and Kirk. The church disbanded in 
1867, in order to unite with the members of the 
First Church in forming the “Baptist Church 
af Salem,” as already related. Forty-two 
members from the First and 17 from the Sec- 
ond joined in this reunion movement. In 1869 
the large and well-appointed edifice at the cor- 
ner of Main street and Lincoln avenue was 
built ata cost of about $10,000. 

-In 1900 the Bethany Baptist Church of Sa- 
lem was organized by a faction of the member- 
ship, which had withdrawn from the regular 
Baptist Church. Services were held in the 


Gurney Block for almost three years, when a 


frame building on Ohio avenue was bought and 
transformed into a house of worship. 
James Lister was pastor. 

- The first Episcopal church service held in 
Salem was on April 19, 1817, in a log school- 
house, which stood on Main street near the 
site of the City Hall. It was conducted by 
Rev. Philander Chase. Transient services were 
“held at long intervals until 1859, when, on 
March 14th of that year, the Church of Our 
Saviour was organized. A vestry was elected, 
consisting of Thomas Read. S. W. Whitney, 
S. D. Hawley, Allan Boyle, E. Smith and 
Robert and E. Turner. Rev, 
the first rector; his successors have been 
H. H. Morrell, A. T. McMurphy, Ephraim 
Watt, C. L. Pinder, F. E. McManus, E. L. 
Wells, Guthrie Pitblado and (in 1904-05) O. 
A. Simpson. A school building and then rooms 
in a business block were occupied by the con- 
gregation until 1889, when the handsome stone 
edifice on McKinley avenue 


: Revs. 


"he vestrymen in 1905 were: C. T. Steiner, 
senior warden; Robert Curtis, junior warden: 
i J. Mullins, William L. Deming, Lewis 


ierereton, L. Te. Callen and Claude Taylor 
membership of the church was 120. _ 
The Christian or Disciples Church of Sa- 
lem was organized March 15, 1859. Prior to 
that time occasional services were held here by 


, ihe 


Rev. | 


Mr. Hollis was | 


William Schooley, Amos Allerton, Walter 
Scott, John Henry, J. J. Moss, T. J. Newcomb 
and others. The building which occupied a 
site in the rear of the church edifice afterward 
built on Ellsworth avenue, and owned by the 
Methodist Episcopal congregation, was pur- 
chased from the Methodists and occupied until 
the new church was built and dedicated in 
1881. This building cost originally about 
$13,000, and in 1893 it was enlarged and im- 
proved at a cost of $7,000. The pastors since 
1859 have been: Revs. Theobald Miller, Ster- 
ling McBride, S. B. Teegarden, J. W. Lamp- 
hear, E. B. Cake, J. H. Jones, W. H. Spindler, 
H. Cogswell, T. J. Lyle, J. L. Darsie, J. A. 
Hopkins, T. E. Cramblett, M. J. Grable, R. 
C. Sargent and Walter B. Mansell. The last 
named, after a pastorate of five and a half 
years, resigned, September 1, 1905, to accept a 
call to Columbus, Ohio, whither he went early 
in October of that year. The membership of 
the church at that time was about 450. The 
elders were: M. E. Farr, J. T. Smith, John 
Pow and H. R. Kale. 

About 1855 a Catholic mission was estab- 
lished in Salem, and occasjonal services held 
until 1868, when Rev. E. W. J. Lindesmith, 
who then had charge of the churches of that 


- denomination at Alliance and Leetonia, took 


pastoral charge here also. He held services 
once a month in the houses of parishioners and 
four times a year in the Town Hall. This ar- 
rangement continued until 1880. Rev. C. Trie- 
ber became resident pastor that year, and No- 
vember 28, 1886, the church on McKinley ave- 
nue was dedicated. Father Trieber was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. S, Finican, and he in turn by 
Revs. F. Senner, G. C. Schoeneman, Colon 


_ and John T. Moran, the last named entering the 


_ Salem work February Lis 


was completed. | with the parish at that time were 68 Catholic 


1905. Connected 
and 24 mixed families. In rgo1 a parsonage was 
built adjoining the church, and in 1904 a fine 
parochial school building, costing $12,000, ad- 
joining the parsonage on the west. 

_ The first Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Salem was organized January 6, 1878, with 
40 members. Rev. William B. Roller was the 
first pastor. The organization held together 
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for some years, but did not prove permanent. 
The Emanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church 
was organized in 1895, and in 1897 the church 
building on South Lundy street was erected, 
and dedicated January 16, 1898. The church 
in 1905 had a membership of about 7s. 

Unity Church of Salem was organized in 
the autumn of 1900 by Charles E. St. John, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and Rev. George N. Young, of Massachu- 
setts, who was pastor of the church for a short 
time. Rev. C. S. S. Dutton became pastor of 
the church February 1, 1902, and in 1905 con- 
tinued in that capacity. The services were held 
in the Pioneer Block. 

The Church of Christ (Scientist) of Salem 
was organized February 3, 1902. The first 


services of the society had been held July 1, » 


1899, at the home of Mrs. Ellen D. Meyer- 
hoefer, on Lincoln avenue. In October, 1899, 
rooms were secured in the Pioneer Block, where 
services were still held-in 1905. A reading 
room was maintained, as is the rule in all Chris- 
tian Scientist churches. Mrs. Ellen D. Meyer- 
hoefer continued to serve as reader. The mem- 
bership had been from I0 to 14. 

A small congregation of the Church of God 
denomination organized and erected a house of 
worship in 1888 on West Main street, near the 
city limits. For several years up to 1905 the 
congregation had services with an approach to 
recularity. Rev. P. Neil was pastor in 1905. 

~The A. M. E. Zion congregation organized 
in the ’60s and in 1870 built a comfortable 
house of worship at the corner of Howard and 
East High streets. In a few years a separation 
occurred, and the Bethel A. M. E. Church was 
built farther east on High street. Each of these 
societies had a membership of about 50, and 
each gave support to a minister part time. 


SALEM’S SCHOOLS. 


The first school in Salem was opened about 
1804. The teachers from that date to 1810 
were Hannah Fisher and Judith Townsend. A 
log school house was built in 1810, where 
Joseph Shreve and James Tolerton _taught 
from 1810 to 1816. Shreve taught again from 


1822 to 1833. The Friends erected a brick 
schoolhouse at the corner of Broadway and Dry 
street in 1828, which for those days, secured 
a large patronage. Provision was made for 
the early schools by the parents and guardians 
subscribing to an article of agreement by which 
each subscriber agreed to send and pay for the 
tuition of one of more pupils. Back in the ‘gos 
Reuben Millan, Jesse Markham and Lewis T. 
Park were successful teachers. In 1854 Al- 
fred Holbrook was made the first superintend- 
ent. In 1801 H. H. Barnaby succeeded to the 
position. In 1863 William D. Henkle began a 
period of service which lasted for 11 years ex- 
cept two years of a lapse, during his term as 
State school commissioner. Both Professors 
Barnaby and Henkle served as State school 
commissioner. The superintendents succeeding 
Professor Henkle have been William S. Wood, 
Myron E. Hard, W. P. Burris and Jesse S. 
Johnson, the latter of whom took charge of the 
Salem schools in 1900, and was continuing a 
very successful period of service in 1905. The 
Fourth Street school building is among the 
finest in the State. It was dedicated in 1897. 
Besides this, there were three other buildings, 
all comparatively new, namely: McKinley 
Avenue, Columbia Street and Prospect Street. 
In 1905 the schools of Salem were in a very 
prosperous condition. In the four buildings 
there were 35 rooms, and the corps of teachers 
employed, including the superintendent, the 
supervisor of music and the supervisor of 
writing and drawing, numbered 37. The school 
enumeration of the city in the spring of 1905 
was 2,006 and the school enrollment 1,523, 
which was about 100 less than it had been a 
year earlier, that amount representing in round 
numbers those pupils who left the public schools 


-for the parochial school which was opened that 


year. In the school year of 1904-05 the paro- 
chial school in its two rooms—three grades— 
had 147 pupils, under the care of three teachers. 


TIIE SALEM CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 
An institution in which Salem may justly 


take pride is the Carnegie Library—not more 
for the handsome building on McKinley ave- 
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nue, which was the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
than because of the public spirit and devotion of 
a few women and men of Salem, which cul- 
minated in the establishment and maintenance 
for many years of a library for the benefit of 
Salem people. The idea originated back in 
1895, when 40 men and women of Salem met 
statedly as the “Monday Night Club” for self- 
improvement. The need of books of refer- 
ence was felt, and a movement started to se- 
cure the nucleus of a library. A stock com- 
pany was organized and a charter secured. 
Shares were placed at $25 each, and in a short 
time $1,700 was raised. The plan was to ex- 
pend all the money thus secured for books, in- 
terested persons giving their services to the 
cause of establishing and perpetuating the 
work. At the outset about 1,200 volumes were 
bought at a cost of $1,200. A room was se- 
cured at a rental of $5 a month, in the Gurney 
Block, the furnishings of which were donated. 
In a year or two this room became too small 
and a larger one in the same building was 
rented. Then, in 1899, the library was re- 
moved to the rooms in the Pioneer Block, 
which were occupied until the removal into 
its permanent home in August, 1905. 

Under the original plan the subscribers to 
the stock were to enjoy the advantages of the 
library perpetually without the payment of 
further membership fees, while other patrons 
were to pay each an annual fee of $2. The 
limited number of membership fees, small 
amounts from fines and a few cash donations 
(one anonymous friend contributing $100 an- 
nually for three years) covered the actual run- 
ning expenses, The ladies who were back of 
and actively supporting the movement al- 
ternated in giving attention to the library when 
it was open to patrons and the public, which 
was at the first but one day, and later two 
days a week. In 1898 it was made a free pub- 
lic library and advantage was taken of the 
State law which, upon proper application to 
the county auditor, imposed a tevy of 
from three to five tenths of a mill for the sup- 
port of a public library. The maximum levy 
was made, and from this source from $1,000 
to $1,200 a year was obtained, which up to 


1905 had been the only fixed source of rev- 
enue, aside from that already mentioned. In 
1889 the rooms in the Pioneer Block were se- 
cured and the number of books had increased 
from 1,200 in the first year of the existence of 
the library, to 6,500 at the time of removal 
into the new building in 1905. The circula- 
tion during the preceding year had aggregat- 
ed 35,000. Sixty per cent of the books read 
were fiction, against 40 non-fiction. The per- 
sonnel of the original board af directors was: 
Walter F. Deming (president), Mrs. C. Carey 
(vice-president), Elizabeth Brooks (secre- 
tary), Alice McMillan (treasurer), Prof. G. 
C. S. Southworth, Josephine Taylor and F. J. 
Mullins. The board in 1905 was--constituted 
as follows: F. J. Mullins (president), W. W. 
Hole (vice-president), Mrs. Elizabeth Em- 
eny (secretary), W. B. Carey (treasurer), 
Dr. T. T. Church, Mrs. W. L. Deming and 
Dr. James Anderson. 

In February, 1903, application was made to 
Andrew Carnegie for a library building. He 
readily responded with a tender of $17,500, 
which was later increased to $20,000. The 
site on McKinley avenue near Lincoln avenue 
was purchased, the deed being dated June 10, 
1903. <A building committee, consisting of 
W. B. Carey and T. T. Church, was chosen, 
plans adopted, and the work of building com- 
menced in the spring of 1904. The structure 
was completed, occupied and ready for dedica- 
tion in August, 1905. On August 31st the 
library was dedicated, Rev. S. F. Scovel, D.. 
D., of the University of Wooster, making the 
address. The building is 45 by 70 feet in di- 
mensions, full story and high basement, the 
architectural design being pure colonial. The 
walls are of pressed brick, with terra-cotta 
trimmings, the portico being supported by 
marble columns. The inside finish is of weath- 
ered oak, and the furniture and appliances are 
all in harmony with the general design, while 
the idea of comfort and convenience has al- 
ways been kept prominently in view. The 
grounds, 176 feet fronting on McKinley ave- 
nue, and running back 247 feet, amply shaded 
by large elm trees, have an easy grade, and 
furnish a harmonious setting for the hand- 
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some though modest building which occupies 
their center. Altogether the library is a lega- 
cy which Salem people will long appreciate 
and enjoy. 


SALEM CEMETERIES. 


The first burying ground established by the 
Friends about 1805, was abandoned in 1817 
or 1818. About 1818 a lot of about two acres 
on Depot street was bought of John 
Straughan, which property was used as a bur- 
ial place more or less for 60 or 70 years, .and 
which, in 1905, while for many years it had 
had no interments, was in a very neglected 
state. Lots 55 and 56, on Depot street, deeded 
in 1809 to the trustees of the Baptist Church 
for a site for a house of worship and burying- 
ground, were also in a neglected condition, 
having been out of use for a number of years. 
A plat of ground on Howard street containing 
about an acre and a half was purchased by the 
Methodists and used as a burying ground 
from 1830 to 1860, and had not been entirely 
abandoned in 1905, although the remains in 
many cases have been removed to Hope Cem- 
etery. 

Hope Cemetery, as it was in 1905, was the 
result of a consolidation of what had been 
originally the Presbyterian Cemetery (started 
in 1833), Salem Cemetery (laid out in 1853), 
and a five-acre addition made in 1864 by Jacob 
Heaton, in all amounting to nearly nine acres. 
This had for 60 or 70 years supplied the prin- 
cipal ground in which the Salem people and 
those for some distance about the city had been 
burying their dead. This cemetery had, by the 
opening years of the new century, fallen some- 
what into neglect. But in the early part of 
1905 a movement was set on foot through 
which a fund was raised for the purpose of 
improving and beautifying the grounds; and 
a better state of affairs was promised for the 
future. ae 

In 1900 the Salem Cemetery Association 
was organized under the Ohio statutes, a 
charter obtained and_ trustees” and officers 
elected, who set about looking for a site upon 
which to open a modern cemetery. The old 


Beeson farm (later Ruth's) was found to be 
the most desirable, and a tract comprising 
about 30 acres was purchased, which proved 
an ideal site, Grandview Cemetery was laid 
off and opened in 1901, and by 1905 wonder- 
ful progress had been made in the way of 
landscape engineering, in the growth of trees, 
shrubbery and lawns, until, what with the cost- 
ly vaults and beautiful monuments already 
heing erected, Grandview gave promise of be- 
ing unsurpassed by any city of the dead in this 
section of the State, 


SALEM TOWNSHIP, 


Township 15, of range 3, in the original 
survey of Columbiana County, is known as 
Salem township. It is the center township of 
the northern tier of townships in the county. 
It originally contained 36 full sections, but 
lost four of them at the time of the erection of 
Perry township. The surface of the land is of 
a gently rolling character and the soil is fer- 
tile and well adapted to fruit growing and 
general agricultural purposes. In 1905 it had 
not been entirely denuded of its forest trees, 
of which originally there was an abundant sup- 
ply. The township is well drained by the 
head waters, in two branches, of Beaver Creek. 

Peter Miller seems to have been the earliest 
settler. In 1803 he located on section 1 John 
Blair, J. Gongware and Fred Belger occupied 
eection 2 about the same time. Jesse Hol- 
loway settled on section 9 near the same period. 
Shearer later sold a portion of his tract to 
John Hilliard and John Rakestraw. Urban 
Betz with his five sons settled on section 11, 
which later furnished the town site of Leetonia. 
David Hardman and Christian Meese occupied 
section 12 in 1803, while section 13 was settled 
by the Anglemeyers, the Zimmermans and 
Joseph Longnecker. Henry Dixon early loca- 
ted on section 14, and Samuel Reeves on section 
15, taking up also section 22. Section 16 was 
held for school purposes. Section 17 was set- 
tled upon by William Furl, William Shinn, and 
Abram Webb in 1809, Nathan Hawley pur- 
chasing the southeastern quarter in 1816. Ben- 
jamin Gaunt early occupied section 19. Hugh 
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Stewart, William Crane and Robert Phillips 
locating on section 20. C. Long, C. Bennett 
and M. Mothinger were also pioneers, locating 
on parts of sections 20 and 21. Henry Dixon 
settled on section 23 in 1809, and John, Hen- 
ry and Elizabeth Hoke about the same time 
occupied section 24. Gen. Rezin Beall early 
occupied section 26, afterward selling to Henry 
Halverstadt. Jacob Karns, William Groner 
and Daniel Keck settled on section 27, and 
Garrett Hart and Samuel Shelton on section 
28. Nathan McCracken purchased a part of 
this. section in 1812. In 1804q°.C. K. Betz set- 
tled on section 29 and Preston Peck on sec- 
tion 30. James Yates subsequently acquired 
the west half of the latter section. William 
Treegarden, James Blackledge and Uriah 
White settled on section 31, and Levi Black- 
ledge and Mahlon Ervin on section 32. In 
1803 Bazaeleel Wells of Sttubenville entered 
section 33. three vears later selling it to Ab- 
ram Arter, George Butz, Andrew Brinker 
and Conrad Wormer. Section 34 was settled 
by M. Stewart, John Brinker, Daniel Burger 
and Henry Wormer. George and Andrew 
Simon and Jonathan Lodge were early set- 
tlers on sections 35 and 36. Lodge brought 
with him a wife and nine children. 

The first postoffce in Salem township 
was located in section 32, at what was later 
known as Teegarden, on the Erie Railroad. 

Salem township was organized May to, 
1803. In 1905 the Salem township trustees 
were W. E. Neff, G. Av-Burton and» W.-D. 
Marshall. 


SALEM TOWNSIIIP’S BUSY TOWN. 


The village of Leetonia is in the north- 
eastern part of Salemn township, and was 
named after William Lee, of Randolph, New 
York, one of the incorporators of the Leetonia 
Coal & Tron Company, by which company it 
was laid out in t886-87. It is situated on the 
Pittsburg, It. Wayne & Chicago Division of 
the Pennsylvania lines, where it intersects the 
Niles and Lisbon branch of the Trie Sys- 
tem. The first hotel was opened in 1866, in 
an old brick farm house, 2° later known as 


the “Leetonia House.” This place had been 
previously known as the farm of David 
Hardman. This farm house and one owned 
by Mr. Anglemyer were the only buildings in 
Leetonia prior to the erection of the railroad 
station building in 1865. On petition of 110 
voters to the commissioners of the county, 
May 6, 1869, praying for the incorporation of 
a village to be called ‘‘Leetonia,”’ the commis- 
sioners—Samuel Burger, Uriah Thomas and 
Andrew Armstrong—passed the necessary or- 
der for incorporation and for an election to 
be held August 23, 1869, for mayor, recorder 
and five trustees. -A. F. Hill was chosen may- 
or; M. E. Taggart, recorder; F. Fillnagle, 
treasurer; and J. G. Chamberlain, Samuel C. 
Mellinger, W. S. Church, H. F. Christy and 
J. M. Mowry, trustees. An addition was 
made to the corporation south of State street 
in 1872. The postoffice was established in 
1886, before the village was laid out, with J. 
G. Chamberlain as postmaster. 

The first school house was built in 1870, 
Allen Smith being the first principal. The 
building was a frame, 26 by 36 feet in dimen- 
sions, and cost $800. In 1872 a large new 
school building was completed, which with 
site, cost nearly $35,000. It was declared in 
1905 that there was no better building than 
this in the State, considering its cost of con- 
struction and age. It has 12 rooms. A good 
four-room building was erected in 1901. The 
schoo] enumeration in 1905 was 480. Prof. 
J. W. Moore, who had been superintendent 
for 14 years, was entering upon another three- 
year term. 

In 1905 the population of Leetonia was es- 
timated at 3,200. The business prospects of 
the town had greatly improved under the im- 
petus of the improved conditions of the iron 
business noted in another chapter. T. A. 
Greenamyer was mayor and Jacob Kugel 
clerk. 

Leetonia’s first regular banking institution, 
the Leetonia Banking Company, went under 
in 1876, when the town received a financial 
and commercial shaking up, from which it had 
only fairly recovered in the early years of the 
new century. In 1905 the First National 
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bank was doing a fine business. 
stock was $100,000. The officers were: C. N. 
Schmick, president; William Floding, vice- 
president; and W. H. Schmick, cashier. 

The People’s & Loan Association Com- 
pany had been in operation about 10 years 
and was in a very prosperous condition. 
officers were: H. R. Garlock, president; C. 
E. Greenamyer, secretary; and David Ran- 
kin, treasurer. 
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CHURCHES OF SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


The Presbyterian Church of Leetonia was 
organized July 19, 1867, with the following 
members: Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Ball, Mr. and 
Mrs. John McMillan, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Betz, Lydia Stetson, Eleanor Beard, John 
Reeves and. Mary E Porter. The pulpit was 
supplied from February 15, 1867, until No- 
vember 1, 1868, by Rev. John Gilmore. Rev. 
I. G. Hall was installed pastor June 15, 1869. 
He remained until November 1, 1870, when 
Rev, A. B. Maxwell accepted a call and was 
installed December 17, 1871. On the same 
date the first church edifice built by this con- 
gregation was dedicated. The house was 
burned about 1900, and a_ substantial brick 
structure took its place the following year. In 
1905 the church had a membership of 179. Rey. 
A. D. Collins was pastor. The elders were: 
Ney oe eer.-C, Dickenson, J. A, Gréena- 
myer, William Woodward, L. D. Royer and 
WE. @@Orls: 

About 1869 a class of adherents of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
at Leetonia, of which Samuel Keene was the 
leader. Public services were soon after held 
in the public hall and a church society was or- 
ganized. In the early ’70’s the ‘society pur- 
chased the house which had been occupied by 
a society of the United Presbyterian Church. 
The early pastors of the congregation were: 
Revs. Jackson, Ross, Long, Coyle, Chamber- 
lain and Crouse. The pastor in 1905 was Rev. 
J. A. Rutledge. The membership was near 
150. 
‘ In 1872 the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Leetonia was organized. 
frame church building was erected and dedi- 
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cated. In 1905 Rev. Thomas Reisch was pas- 
tor of the church, which had a membership 
of over 100, 

St. John’s German Lutheran Church was 
organized in 1870, and built a frame house of 
worship valued at $2,500, Rev. J. H. Graf 
was pastor of the church in 1905. 

The Leetonia Roman Catholic Church was 
organized in 1866, and very soon was a flour- 
ishing society. In 1868, in the time of Rev. 
E. W. J. Lindesmith, a neat frame house of 
worship was built, and soon afterward a par- 
sonage was acquired. At the time Father 
Lindesmith became pastor, there were but 26 
families; in 1879 the number had increased to 
209 families. In 1905 the society was still a 
flourishing organization, Rev. D. B. Kirby 
being in charge. They had built a large brick 
church, with parochial school building. 

The society of Mennonites had a_ brick 
meeting house in the eastern suburbs of Lee- 
tonia, where a small congregation gathered 
for public worship. 

The Christian Scientists had a small so- 
ciety in Leetonia, organized some time prior te 
1905. 

Leetonia has two well-kept cemeteries, 
Oakdale and the Catholic cemeteries, both 
south of town. 

Washingtonville is situated partly in 
Salem township and partly in Green township, 
Mahoning County. It was laid out in 1832. 
The first hotel was opened by Michael Fred- 
erick in 1833. In 1905 it had a population of 
about 800 and a number of good stores and 
small industries. The first Methodist meeting 
was held in the dwelling house of Philip 
Houtz, in 1844. Rev. John M. Murray was 
the first pastor. The congregation grew and 
by 1873 were worshiping in their second house 
of worship. The membership in 1905 was 
nearly 100 and they had a flourishing Sunday- 
school. For many years Hart’s church and 
those of Washingtonville and Franklin Square 
were united in one pastoral charge. In 1905 
Johnathan Lorrybottom was mayor and Rich- 
ard Wilkinson, clerk of Washingtonville. 

Franklin Square was laid out on the north- 
east quarter of section 22 by Frederick Best. 
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Best conducted a tannery in the early days. 
The first store was kept by Henry Dixon. The 
first postoffice was established in 1844. The 
village has always been well supplied with 
small stores, and from time to time small in- 
dustries have flourished. The Franklin Square 
Methodist Church was organized in 1828. The 
last house of worship built by the congregation 
was erected in 1872. 

In 1830 Robert Phillips donated land in 
section 22 on which a Disciples Church was 
built, In 1859 the original building was re- 
placed by a new one. Rev. Mr. VanVorhis 
was the first minister. The Disciples Church 
in the town of Salem was an outgrowth of the 
Phillips church. 

The Highland Christian organization, on 
section 33, which occurred in 1860, was large- 
ly due to the efforts of Rev. William Tee- 
garden. Joel Johnson donated an acre of 
land, and Rev. D. B. Hyde organized the 
church. 

In 1812 the Lutherans and Reformed 
Lutherans united in the erection of a log 
church building. Thirteen years later a larger 
house was built, and this was remodeled in 
1867. 

Prior to 1840 a Reformed Lutheran society 
had been organized which, in that year, erect- 
ed a frame house of worship on the southeast 
quarter of section 34. The first pastor was 
Rev. Peter Monosmith, who was _ succeeded 
by Revs. John Keller, Henry Sonedecker, E. 
V. Foeght, Henry Hess, Aaron Warner, S. N. 
King, G. N. Allright and others. 

About 1824 Garrett Hart, who had then 
lived for some vears on section 31, in Salem 
township, took the initiative in the organiza- 
tion of a class of people who were inclined 
toward Methodism. In 1826 a log church 
was built on the ground on which was after- 
wards (in 1866) erected what has since been 
known as Hart’s church. In 1905 and for 
many years previous it had been in the same 
charge as Washingtonville and Franklin 
Square. \ 


THE TOWNSHIP OF UNITY. 


Unity is the northeastern township of the 
county, and contains 36 full sections. Its sur- 


face in the north is comparatively level, but 
the southern portion is broken up into hills 
and valleys. Coal and fire-clay abound in por- 
tions of the township. The township is ex- 
cellently drained by streams of water which 
in the early days furnished good power for 
the “mills of the pioneers,’ which are men- 
tioned in another chapter. Adam Rupert, a 
soldier of. the Revolution; Michael Baker, 
Robert Simison, David McCalla and Richard 
Dildine were among those who settled in the 
township in 1800-02. Conrad and Matthias 
Yarian settled early on sections 7 and 8. Rich- 
ard Beeson, John Sands, Aaron and Isaac 
Chamberlain, James Armstrong, John~ Ben- 
nett, Stephen Ogden, Benjamin Reeves and 
Joseph Taylor all settled in the township 
about 1806. Jacob Greenamyer and sons and 
William Harrah settled on sections 1 and 2 
in 1803. The Blackburn brothers, four in num- 
ber, and James Early settled on section 3, and 
Henry: Forney’s six sons settled on section 10, 
also in 1803. Frederick Sheets with six sons 
and two daughters took up section 23 in 1802. 
Isaac Early on section 15 and Charles Long 
on section 13 entered in 1803, while Peter 
Eyster located on section 11 about the same 
time, as also did John Taggart upon section 
25. The Boatman, Crum, Martin, Kees, 
Cress, Mendenhall, Justison and Hatcher fam- 
ilies came between 1805 and 1810. 

The township of Unity was organized in 
1805. The villages platted and established 
subsequently, and the only ones in the town- 
ship up to 1905, were East Palestine, New 
Waterford and Unity. 


VILLAGE OF EAST PALESTINE. 


The first plat of what afterward was 
known as the village of East Palestine was 
probably made by Thomas McCalla and Wil- 
liam Grate, in 1828. 

Within the easy memory of many residents 
of East Palestine in 1905, this section of the 
township, upon which the town was located, 
was a large body of rich farming land} com- 
prising 640 acres, which had been entered by 
John Taggart. The home of R. F. Taggart, 
east of the present’town, is in the original part 
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of East Palestine, as is another portion of the 
homestead to the west. The original name 
selected for the growing hamlet was Mechan- 
icsburg, but the wife of Dr. Robert Chamber- 
lin desired a more euphonious appellation and 
desired it called “Palestine,” the quiet beauty 
of the little town, and the earnest, virtuous, 
simple life of its people suggesting to her a 
name recalling holy memories. On account 
of there being already a Palestine in Ohio, the 
government, in granting a postoffice, gave the 
prefix ‘East’ and East Palestine was the 
name adopted. — 

After settling permanently in Ohio, Dr. 
Robert Chamberlin served several years as 
surveyor of Columbiana County, and he was 
also the surveyor for the Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which culminated in the Pittsburg, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago line, from the Ohio 
River to Salem. Dr. Edmunson, living sever- 
al miles away, furnished medical treatment for 
the early settlers, but Dr. Chamberlin was the 
first resident physician. In addition to an ex- 
tensive medical practice, which extended over 
a period of 30 years, Dr. Chamberlin estab- 


lished one of the first stores, and the only 


one of importance for many years; and when 
the Legislature changed the name of the little 
hamlet to East Palestine, and the government 
established a post office, he was chosen post- 
master. He laid out one of the early additions 
to the town, and, in fact, for many years was 
‘intimately associated with all its leading busi- 
ness interests. 

The first building in the town is said to 
have been put up in 1828 by William Grate, 
which near the close of the century was still 
standing and occupied by L. A. Paxson. It 
was a log structure, and in it were sold the first 
goods in the place, by Edward Allender, some 
time before 1831. The trade established by Dr. 
Robert Chamberlin, as heretofore mentioned, 
was continued up to the beginning of the new 
century, in the later years the firm being 
Chamberlin & Company. Among those who 
were actively engaged in trade in earlier years 
were: John Crum, J. T. Brewster, B. Young 
and Young & Company. George Focht opened 
the first public house of the town about 1830. 


The second hotel was kept by J. C. Taggart, 
about the same time R. Barr and J. Hall open- 
ed inns, 

Hon. James Martin, deceased, was the first 
Republican to be elected probate judge of Co- 
lubiana County. He served from 1854 to 
1859. He came to East Palestine in 1861. His 
farm house was located where North Market 
and Martin streets now intersect, the latter be- 
ing named in his honor. Where the barn 
stood is now located a modern home. In 1905 
the old dwelling house was still standing at the 
street corner. Mrs. Martin was still living in 
1905, in her 87th year. She had lived in her 
present home for 44 years, and here her 
daughter and only child, Mrs. C. P. Rothwell, 
was born, 

The house where, in 1905, Mrs. J. W. 
Hum, resided, in the center of section 10, was 
builg, at least the old portion of it, in 1804. 
That portion—still occupied—was built of logs, 
the modern portion being built of brick made 
on the place. The kitchen floor is of split 
boards. This was originally the living room. 
The plastering of the house is of pure clay in 
its native form, taken from the ground’ where 
the house stands. The old log barn, smoke- 
house and spring-house were still standing in 
1905. 

Ensign’s history says: “The most import- 
ant manufacturing interest at the village was 
organized, some time about 1854, by a party 
from Philadelphia, to extract oil from the can- 
nel coal mined in the vicinity. The furnace 
was superintended by Loyal Case, and the en- 
terprise was deemed successful until the dis- 
covery of petroleum made its longer continu- 
ance unprofitable.” The grist-mills, coal min- 
ing, pottery and other clay manufactories and 
other leading industries of East Palestine, of 
earlier and later years, are treated in appro- 
priate chapters elsewhere in this work. 

The town was incorporated in 1875. The 
first election for village officers was held April 
3, 1876, when the following were elected: 
Mayor, Enos Goble; clerk, Daniel A. Correll ; 
treasurer, John J. Bushong; Council,— 
Charles Beyer, James Morton, Joseph Young, 
T. H. Elser, John Sutherin and B. F. Sheets. 
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The officers in 1905 were: Mayor, W. J. Fo- 
ley; clerk, J. W. Knaub; treasurer, Simon 
Boltz; city solicitor, C. P. Rothwell; chief of 
police, W. H. Bowen; Board of Public Affairs, 
—M. W. Beyer, H. D. Sutherin and J. S. 
Early ; Council,—H. Lawrence, Thomas Atch- 
ison, D. H. Mackintosh, Z. H. Irwin, S. K. 
Lowry, Ralph Charleton; Board of Health,— 
S. D. Stewart, James Van Fossan, Grant Re- 
gel, James Ellis, Levi Miller, Mayor W. J. 
Foley (president); School Board,—Charles 
Ward, Hi f. Fraser, W. S. George, B. F. 
Todd and W. J. Fisher. . 

In 1890 the population of East Palestine 
was 1,816; in 1900, 2,493, and in 1905 (es- 
timated), 3,000. 

Chamberlin Brothers & Company opened 
a private bank for business in 1884. The 
house was still doing a banking business in 
1905, with W. C. Chamberlin, president and 
C. A. Lentz, cashier. 

The first National Bank of East Palestine 
opened for business March 2, 1903. In 1905 
the officers were: President, W. C. Wallace; 
vice-president, William Johnston; cashier, D. 
W. McCloskey; assistant cashier, M. W. Bey- 
er. Capital stock, $25,000. 

The East Palestine Building & Loan As- 
sociation organized March 30, 1891, with a 
capitalization of $100,000, which was later in- 
creased to $500,000. In 1905 its assets were 
over $191,000, and its annual business about 
$100,000. The officers were: President. S. 
J. Lowry; vice-president, L. D. Overlander ; 
secretary, D. H. Mackintosh; treasurer, W. J. 
Fisher. 

The Unity Township Telephone Company 
was incorporated in March, 1905, with a cap- 
ital of $8,000, its headquarters being East 
Palestine. President, William C. Wallace; 
vice-president, A. R. Campbell; secretary, and 
manager, William Johnston; treasurer, Ever- 
ett E. Lyon. This company was organized 
with the purpose of giving farmers as well as 
town-people the advantages of a complete sys- 
tem of telephone exchange, with arrangements 
to connect with other systems, and long dis- 
tance service. By the time the equipment was 
completed it was expected 200 telephones 
would be in operation. 


A military Company, first known as the 
“East Palestine Grays,” was organized August 
23, 1875. The first commissioned officers of 
the company were: Hugh Laughlin, captain; 
J. A. Sampsell, 1st lieutenant; and John Flow- 
ers, 2nd lieutenant. They afterwards be- 
came Company E, Eighth Regiment, Ohio 
National Guard; and after keeping up the or- 
ganization for about 20 years the company 
disbanded, the men being honorably discharg- 
ed from the State service. Company E, 
Eighth Regiment Ohio National Guard, was 
afterward organized as a new company at 
East Liverpool, and served in the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, of which service an 
account is given elsewhere in this work. 

Bernard Boatman, a pioneer of Colum- 
biana County, is the only Revolutionary sol- 
dier buried in East Palestine Cemetery. 

A special school district was formed for 
East Palestine in 1865. The first Board of 
Education was: J. T. Chamberlin, president; 
Hugh Laughlin, secretary; William M. Saint, 
treasurer. In 1875-76 a public school build- 
ing was erected in the southern part of the vil- 
lage. It was a brick structure of two stories, 
containing six large rooms, recitation room 
and a lecture hall, and cost $14,000. It was 
opened for school purposes in the fall of 1876 
with A. Y. Taylor as principal. About 1895 
a four-room addition was built, and in the 
summer of 1905 a handsome new school build- 
ing was completed at a cost of $22,000. C. E. 
Oliver was superintendent of schools in 1905. 


RELIGION IN UNITY TOWNSHIP. 


Religious meetings were held as early as 
1802 at the house of Adam Rupert, Rev. John 
Stough being the preacher; and at the sugges- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Stough the people of the north- 
ern part of the township united to build what 
was afterward known as the Salem or Union 
Church, to be used by the Lutheran and Re- 


‘formed congregations. Accordingly, in 1803- 


04 a log meeting house was built on the south- 
west corner of section 10. It was displaced in 
1823 by a brick church. This building was, 
in 1861, taken down, and the house built, 
which at the beginning of the new century was 
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still used by the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
gregations. In 1839 St. Paul's Evangelical 
Lutheran Church was formed and a building 
erected on section 2, which afterward housed 
a flourishing congregation. Originally ser- 
vices were held wholly in German, but latterly 
the German and the English languages were 
used, each about half time. 

About 1830 Rev. Mr. Prosser began hold- 
ing Methodist meetings at the house of Joseph 
Taylor, and soon after regular preaching was 
held in the Unity School house. A small 
meeting house was built soon after in the vil- 
lage of Unity for the use of the society, which 
flourished for a time, but in a few years the 
appointment was suspended by the conference. 
In 1860 the work was reorganized, a new 
building was erected and some time later the 
society became the joint pastoral charge with 
the East Palestine Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Methodism was introduced into East Pal- 
estine by the members of the old Burt Church 
in Middleton township, and in 1865 meetings 
were held in the United Presbyterian Church 
at East Palestine, In a few years the interests 
of the Burt Church were transferred to the 
village, and the Methodist Episcopal society 
formed, and a commodious building erected, 
which was still in 1905 the home of the so- 
ciety. However, in the summer of 1905, a 
handsome new church building was in course 
of erection, to be completed in the autumn of 
that year. The membership at that time was 
about 400, and Rev. George W. Orcutt was 
pastor. 

The New Waterford Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized May 16, 1858, in 
Joseph Taylor’s barn, by Rev. G. D. Kinnear. 
In March, 1859, a frame meeting house was 
built, and dedicated by the presiding elder of 
the district, Rev. D. P. Mitchell. This house 
was still occupied in 1905. The membership 
of the church was over 200. Rev. J. H. Wil- 
son was pastor of the joint charge embracing 
New Waterford, Fairfield and Kemble. : 

About 1902 the organization of the Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Water- 
ford built a new house of worship. Rev. 


’ 


George Uber served the congregations of New 
Waterford and Columbiana, 

About 1816 a Sunday-school was organ- 
ized where New Waterford now stands by 
Richard Dildine and John Roos. Two Pres- 
byterian home missionaries named Kohr and 
Rudibaugh secured an appointment and held 
services which were continued by others and not 
long after Rev. Thomas Hughes, of Mount 
Pleasant, Pennsylvania, was secured to preach 
to the settlers, the services being still held in 
the schoolhouse. In 1823 the building of a 
small meeting house was commenced, which 
was used for a year or two in an unfinished 
condition. Occasional services were held, but 
it was not until August 20, 1826, that the 
church was formally organized. Andrew 
Martin, Robert Martin, David Scott ‘and 
David Hanna were the first ruling elders. Mr. 
Dildine continued pastor until 1850. In 1873 
a new church edifice was built, which building 
was still in use in 1905. The Rev. Mr. Kirk- 
bride of Columbiana was serving this church 
in connection with his home charge. The mem- 
bership was about 200, 

The Presbyterian Church of East Pales- 
tine was organized March 5, 1842, Joseph 
Curry, Ralph Martin, R. J. Robinson and 
Thomas Hamilton being chosen members of 
the first session. For some years ministerial 
supplies were furnished by the presbytery. The 
original house of worship was built about the 
time of organization, and remodeled in 1875. 
About 1895 an entirely new building replaced 
the old one. In 1905 the cliurch had a mem- 
bership of 350. Rev. W. P. Hollister had 
been pastor about three years. The elders 
were: W. C: Wallace, D. H. Mackintosh, D. 
S. Smith, Enos Yoder, W. M. Koch and J. 
S. Billingsley. 

An Associate Reform Presbyterian con- 
gregation was organized in August, 1842, the 
total membership at the organization being 
nine persons, viz: John Taggart, David Luke, 
Robert McFilamy, the Johnson family, Maria 
Vance, and Benjamin and Elizabeth Black- 
burn. Benjamin Blackburn and John Taggart 
were the first elders. The meetings were held 
in the old Presbyterian Church until 1853, 
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when the society built a church of its own. In 
1858 it became the United Presbyterian 
Church. The first settled pastor was Rey. 
Samuel Patterson, who gave one-third of his 
time—from 1849 to 1858. Other early pastors 
giving from one-half to two-thirds of their 
time were: Revs. Hugh Sturgeon, A. Y. Hus- 
ton, and W. W. Curry. About 1900 the con- 
gregation built a commodious and substan- 
tial new church. In 1905 the congregation 
was in a flourishing condition, Rey. E. I. 
Douglas berg pastor. 

A class of the United Brethren in Christ 
was formed in the southeast part of the town- 
ship about 1855. In 1857 a small frame 
church was built west of the village on a lot 
given by Thomas McCalla. A new house of 
worship was built by the congregation, in the 
village, in 1879. The church has been con- 
nected with the Middleton and Fairfield 
circuits, 


UNITY TOWNSHIP'’S HAMLETS. 


The village of Unity was platted in 1810 
by John Augustine. Before railroads diverted 
the trade to East Palestine and New Water- 
ford, it was a place of greater importance than 
during later years. Robert Veon had one of 
the pioneer stores, and the following were 
among the early merchants: Harrison Powers, 
John McClymonds, John Harrah, David Au- 
gustine, Hoffstead & Young, Joseph Taylor, 
Eleazer King, Jesse Thomas & Brother, John 
MckKerahan and Thomas ‘Keener. Henry 
Forney, Daniel McCarter and Christian Keen- 
er were early tavern keepers, Dr. Hugh Mar- 
tin was the first prominent physician. He 
practiced from 1828 to 1840. Other early 
physicians were: Drs. William W. Heinman, 
Isaac Snyder, John Thomas, Samuel Ball, J. 
L. D. Hindman and Nathaniel Dustin. In 
the ‘50's and early ‘60's William Hoffstott 
manufactured shoes quite extensively, employ- 
ing a number of hands. Brickmaking was car- 
ried on for a number of years by Benjamin 
Younger, The old mills and tanneries are 
mentioned in another chapter. 


New Waterford was laid out about 1851 by 
John and Robert Silliman. Several additions 
have since been made. The village now lies on 
both sides of Big Bull Creek. It was origin- 
ally known as Bull Creek. John Silliman 
kept the first store. Samuel and James Spen- 
cer, William Chidester, John Nevin, James 
Creese, George Crawford and Charles B. Fish- 
er were also early tradesmen. Early inn keep- 
ers were fred Kauptman and Fred Mitchell. 
Drs. Frank Cox and D. M. Bloom were among 
the earliest medical practitioners. The water 
power has always been excellent in this part 
of the township, and the grist and saw mills 
in the early days were numerous. And so the 
flour mill, first run by the primitive water- 
wheel and later by steam, has always been a 
leading industry. But this business has been 
referred to extensively in other chapters. 

In 1877 John M. Ott embarked in the car- 
riage business, and for a number of years em- 
ployed ten or a dozen men. In 1883 George 
J. Koch established the carriage-making busi- 
ness on a larger scale. In 1889 Jacob H. Koch 
became a partner, and the business was con- 
tinued on a yet larger basis. In 1904 the out- 
put of the Koch Brothers’ establishment was 
given at over 1,500 vehicles, and it had in 
1905 come to be the leading industry of the 
village. 

New \Vaterford has always been well sup- 
plied with schools. In 1899 the Union school 
building was struck by lightning and burned. 
3ut immediately it was rebuilt. The new 
building contains four rooms and an auditor- 
ium. In 1905 Ellis W. Erney was superin- 
tendent. The school enumeration was 180. 

The population of New Waterford in 1905 
was a little under 800. The village officials— 
Mayor, M. S. Ward; clerk, W. C. Cutchall; 
treasurer, John Koch; marshal, B. T. Walker; 
Council—Jacob H. Koch, C.. F. Jamison, 
Thomas Baker, John B. Eyster, J. W. Bretz 
and Simon Unger. 

The New Waterford Building & Loan As- 
sociation was organized in December, 1904, 
and in 1905 had deposits of $3,000. Presi- 


| dent, Peter I’. Vollnogle; vice-president, J. C. 
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Williamson; treasurer, Jacob H. Koch; sec- 
retary, W. T. Cutchall; attorney, J. F. John- 
son, 

The Enterprise Planing Mill, established 
about 1885 in New Waterford, was still in 
1905 operated by the H. E. Bretz estate. It 
did a general lumber business and manufactur- 
ed berry baskets. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 


Adjoins Jefferson County on the — south, 
and is township 12 in range 3. The Cleveland 
and Pittsburg Division of the Pennsylvania 
lines passes through the township diagonally 
from northwest to southeast, tapping the 
many coal mines located in and about Saline- 
ville, which in 1905 was still the only station 
on the road within the township. Yellow 
Creek, receiving at Salineville the waters of 
two of its forks, flows southeast through the 
township. The township was first settled in 
1803. George Clark settled on section 4 in that 
year, James Sharp locating on section 35 in 
the same year. Cornelius Mcl eest came over 
from Ireland and settled in the township in 
1804, while William McLaughlin sailed from 
Greenock, Scotland, in 1807, and coming into 
Washington township settled on section 6. 
Daniel Swearingen entered the tract which was 
years later occupied by Theophilus Cox, and in 
1812 Alexander McLaughlin purchased the 
land and lived on it for some years. McLaugh- 
lin was mayor of Wellsville after the town was 
incorporate l, and lived there to be about 90 
years of age. John Farmer, a member of the 
Society of Friends, and an early settler in 
Hanover township, moved into Washington 
township about 1814, and engaged in the salt 
business. Mr. Farmer and his son~ James 
became later the leading men in the industrial 
enterprises of Salineville and Washington 
township. George Clark undertook, for a 
consideration of $60, to “blaze” a road from 
Yellow Creek to New Lisbon,—a distance of 
15 miles. This was a part of the State road 
from Steubenville to New Lisbon. Thomas 
Patterson located in the north and John Hart 
in the eastern part of the township, Hart 


reared a family of 14 children of whom seven 
sons served in the Civil War. In the west end 
of the “Scotch Settlement” Angus Melonald, 
Angus Noble and Evan MePherson, with oth- 
er hardy Scots, were early settlers. Mclon- 
ald laid out on a part of this plat the hamlet 
of Highlandtown. McPherson, who had 
brought with him a wife and six children, lo- 
cated on the northwest quarter of section 6. 
Later he disposed of one-half of his holdings 
to Angus McDonald. Alexander Dallas and 
David Rose came over in 1812 and settled in 
Washington township—Dallas where William 
Garside lived years afterward and Rose on 
the Rose place, as it was known almost a cen- 
tury later, as Highlandtown. 

In 1816 Saline township—a_ portion of 
which, on the erection of Carroll. County in 
1832, was set off to that county—was organ- 
ed. The name Saline was retained by the Car- 
roll County portion, and when in 1833 the por- 
tion remaining in Columbiana County was re- 
modeled by the county commissioners, it was 
renamed Washington. At the same time sec- 
tions 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 were taken from 
Wayne township and added to Washington. 


COLUMBIANA COUNTY'S MINING CENTER. 


Salineville is the only town of importance 
in Washington township. Highlandtown, the 
one settlement beside, is a small hamlet in the 
eatsern part of the township, which was, as al- 
ready noted, laid out in 1834 by Angus Mc- 
Donald. Alexander Chisholm opened the first 
store in Highlandtown, and was the first post+ 
master, The post office has always been 
known as Inverness. Salineville was laid out 
by John and James Farmer in 1839 and in- 
corporated in 1848. It showed but little 
growth until the completion of the Cleveland 
& Pittsburg Railroad, and the subsequent de- 
velopment of the coal mining interests, which 
laid the foundation for its future prosperity. 
The life and career of James Farmer is so 
closely identified with the history of Saline- 
ville, especially in the first two or three decades 
of its existence, that an extract from his ‘“Me- 
moir,” by Lydia Ethel Farmer Painter, daugh-. 
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ter of James larmer, will not be out of place 
here. Mrs. Painter in her little volume says: 
“Our Grandfather l’armer came from Georgia, 
our Grandfather Butler from Pennsylvania, the 
one in 1805—(our father three years of age) 
—the other in 1811—(our mother six years 
of age)—and both families pitched their tents 
in well-nigh the same neighborhood. New 
Garden and Goshen are now as then small vil- 
lages, no long remove from the better known 
town of Salem, and it was in proximity to 
these, in the very heart of the forest, that the 
new houses were made; our mother remained 
in hers until she grew into the full strength 
of womanhood; and until the early autumn 
day—the first of tenth month (October), 
1834, on which she rode away horseback— 
light silk gown and all—because the roads 
were too bad for a carriage—and in the lit- 
tle, forest-environed meeting house, was mar- 
ried to James Farmer, our father. * * * They 
set out for their new home, some 25 miles 
away, among the wilder and more picturesque 
beauty of the hill country in Columbiana 
County. Our father had already made a 
goodly beginning during the years in which 
he had, with our grandfather, opened up and 
developed the resources of those hills and val- 
leys through which the Little Yellow Creek 
took its way toward the Ohio River, and on 
whose banks our father had built the comfort- 
able frame house (still standing in 1905) to 
which, in the early autumn days, he journeyed 
with his bride. There it was their seven chil- 
dren were born. * * * Neither grandfather 
nor father had gone into this wilderness for 
the sake of mere subsistence. Together they 
began the development of the resources of a 
country that in time yielded a rich reward. 
* * * Settlers came, and the little hamlet 
grew, and in no long time was given the name 
“Salineville.” Up to this time our grand- 
father and father had made their business 
ventures and successes together, but, about this 
time, our grandfather retired from active busi- 
ness life, leaving our father to carry forward 
the ever-increasing business interests single- 
handed.” 

The history of the salt amd coal industries, 


in which John and James Farmer were so 
prominently identified, in connection with the 
early mills, tanneries, and other industries 
with which they and other Salineville and 
Washington township men had much to do, 
is related in other and appropriate chapters of 
this work. The census of 1890 showed Saline- 
ville to have a population of 2,369, and that of 
1900, 2,353. In the first five years of the new 
ecntury the business of the town greatly im- 
proved over that of the Io years preceding, 
and the estimated population was 3,000. 

The officers of the village in 1905 were: 
Mayor, Frank Pumphrey; clerk, W. F. 
Burgett; marshal, J. Higgins; council,—W. 
A. Skinner, M. S, Schubert, H. S. McPherson, 
W..-P,.. Luton, E. A...Montooth amd As. E. 
Rogers, “ 

The Salineville Banking Company was the 
town's first banking institution. It was or- 
ganized in 1873, with J. G. Lacock president 
and W. T. Cope, cashier. It had a capital of 
$30,000, which in 1877 was reduced to $20,- 
oco. That concern was in 1880 succeeded by 
Cope & Thompson (W. T. Cope, later Repre- 
sentative and State Treasurer, and H. A. 
Thompson, who was still in 1905 in the bank- 
ing business). In 1887 the latter firm was 
succeeded by H. A. Thompson & Company, 
W. A. Thompson (afterwards—in 1g05— 
county treasurer) having succeeded to. Mr. 
Cope’s interest, and this house was, in 1895, 
reorganized as the H. A. Thompson Banking 
Company. In 1902 another change occurred, 
when the concern became the Citizens’ Bank- 
ing Company, with a capital of $50,000. In 
1905 the officers of this company were; H. A. 
Thompson, president; WW. A. Thompson, vice- 
president; W. A. McBane, cashier. A second 
bank commenced business in 1904, known as 
the People’s Banking Company, with an au- 
thorized capital of $25,000, A.’ Lange being 
presi(lent and Mr. Lowry, cashier. 


CHURCHES OF SALINEVILLE AND THE TOWN- 
Sais 


_ The Methodist Episcopal Church of Sa- 
lineville was organized about 1840. The con- 
gregation enjoyed occasional preaching in a 
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schoolhouse on “the hill.” In 1850 a frame 
house of worship was built near the site of the 
brick structure, which in 1870 took its place. 
The latter building with the lot cost $10,500. 
In 1905 the membership of the church was 
something under 300. The pastor of the chureh 
then was Rev. S. A. Paragoy. 

The Associate Reform congregation, 
which afterward became the United Preshy- 
terian Church of Salineville, was organized in 
1837 or 1838, at what was later known as 
Clark’s Mills, in Washington township. James 
Martin and Daniel D. McIntosh were the first 
elders chosen. Services were held in private 
residences until 1846, when a modest building 
was erected. In 1866—the congregation in 
1858 having changed its name to that of the 
United Presbyterian Church—took up the mat- 
ter of a new church building, but some differ- 
ences arising, a division occurred, one portion of 
the congregation going to Grant’s Hill, and the 
other uniting with the Free Presbyterians at 
Salineville. The Free Presbyterian Church 
was organized January 28, 1850. John Thomp- 
son was chsoen ruling elder. Rev. James Ro- 
bertson was the first minister. Up to 1851 the 
congregation worshiped in the schoolhouse. In 
that year a frame house was built, which was 
used until 1866, when a brick building took its 
place. 
terians and the United Presbyteriaus was ef- 
fected, and Rev. W. H. Jamison became the 
pastor, who in 1871 was succeeded by Rev. 5. 
M. Coon. In 1905 the pastor of the church was 
Rev. F. E. Dean; the members of the session, 
—H. A. Thompson, James McKenzie, William 
Dorrance, P. S. Hart and Alexander Hart, 
the membership being 118. we 

The Presbyterian Church of Salineville 
was organized May 19, 1864, with 26 mem- 
bers, when Joseph F. Williams and Edward 
Burnside were chosen elders. Rev. Robert 
Hays was the first pastor, and served the 
church from 1864 to 1874. Other pastors 
were: Revs. S. B. Stevenson, J. R. Dundas, 
D. D., J. Nesbit Wilson and J. L, Grimm. 
Services were held for some years after the 
organization in what had been the village 
schoolhouse. Later a comfortable frame house 


In 1869 the union of the Free Presby-_ 


of worship was built. T. E. Duffield, of the 
Allegheny Theological Seminary, was em- 
ployed as supply in 1905. The membership 
was about 150. The members of the session in 
1905 were: J. H. Gilson, Elmer Henderson, 
Peter Ferrell, John Tobin and C. A. Prevost. 

The Disciples Church of Salineville was or- 
ganized lebruary 4, 1856, by 36 members who 
had detached themselves from the Berea 
Church, Benjamin Johnson, Jehu B. Milner 
and Nicholas Wirebaugh were the elders. The 
organization was always a flourishing one and 
in 1905 had approximately 150 members. Rev. 
H. It. Oldacre was then the pastor. 

In 1872, under the direction of Rev. P. J. 
McGuire, the Catholics of Salineville organized 
and built a substantial brick church. In 1905 
upward of 75 families were identified with the 
parish, under the ministration of Rev. John 
McMahon. 

The Primitive Methodists had an organi- 
zation in Salineville from 1869 until some 
time in the “80's, when the society became 
practically disorganized by numerous removals 
from the town of its members. 

A class of Methodists was organized in 
1819 at the house of Jacob S. Desellem, in 
Wayne township, Mr. Desellem being chosen 
leader. Preaching was held in the schoolhouse 
and at the dwellings of members until 1841, 
when a church building was erected on Little 
Yellow Creek. in Washington township, on 
land owned by David Scattergood. The 
church was then in Hanover circuit; but in 
1865 the Highlandtown and Salineville Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches became an_ inde- 
pendent circuit. In 1905 the church continued 
in a flourishing condition—the second church 
building having been erected at Highlandtown. 

Washington township has always been ex- 
ceptionally well supplied with schools. In 
1905 Salineville had three Union school build- 
ings—the “new” building, erected in the early 
’g0’s, with eight rooms; the “old” brick school 
building on “the hill,” with six rooms, and 
the small building in the west end. Frank 
Linton was superintendent. 

Woodland Cemetery, Salineville’s public 


‘burying-ground, occupies a pretty site on an 
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elevation north of town. The tract, which is 
about 10 acres in extent, was purchased by the 
town in 1870 for $600. The cemetery has 
been suitably improved. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP 


Adjoins Center township on the south, and, 
containing but 25 sections, is only five miles 
square. The west fork of Beaver Creek flows 
through the township from the northwest cor- 
ner to the middle of the eastern boundary, and 
in the -early milling days it furnished good 
water power. Coal beds are abundant through- 
out the township, but the lack of railway ship- 
ping facilities has largely prevented their de- 
velopment, except in a small way for home 
consumption. Limestone, fire-clay, iron ore, 
sandstone and flag-stone also abound, but the 
same absence of incentive toward development 
as in the case of coal has been true of these 
natural products. The land of the township is 
highly productive, and a somewhat rugged 
landscape outline renders the scenery very 
picturesque. 

Aaron Hull, it is claimed, was the first 
white inhabitant of Wayne township. He lo- 
cated in 1802 on section 16, and it was not 
until the following year that other settlers be- 
gan to enter. Then Adam Poe, father of the 
Indian-fighting Poes; John T. Parker, who 
was the first justice of the peace in the town- 
ship; James Hoge, Patrick McKaig, the 
Thompsons, Armstrongs, Hutchinsons, Shee- 
hans and the McLaughlins, settled within the 
bounds of Wayne township. In 1804 Gideon 
Gaver settled on a farm where later the Gavers 
post office was located; John Armstrong and 
William King located on that part of Wayne 
township which was later included in Franklin. 
In 1805 James Figley and James Donaldson 
took up land in the township. Section 7, which 
is now a part of Franklin township, was in 
1804 settled by William King, who came with 
his wife, two daughters and three sons,—John, 
Hugh, and Thomas. After having entered 
other land, Patrick McKaig entered a part of 
section 7. When William King settled, it is 


declared there was not another settler on the |} Thomas Roseburg in 1812. 


west between his place and the Tuscarawas. 
River. John Fleming, who settled in Wayne 
in 1815, purchased the farm on section 9, en- 
tered by John T. Parker. His nearest neigh- 


| bors were Gideon Gaver, on the east, on sec- 
tion 10; James Donaldsen on the west, James. 


Armstrong on the north, on section 4, and 
James Hoge, who with Donaldson had located 
on section 8. William Grafton (who died in 
1878, aged 94), with his brother William, set- 
tled, in 1813, on section 14, land that had been 
entered by one Leiper. Ensign’s history, pub- 
lished in 1879, says: “Leiper owned a small 
tract of 22 acres, now owned by Rev. Robert 
Hays, and situated in Wayne township. This. 
he sold to George McLeest fora pair of ear- 
rings, McLeest, who was a dealer in jewelry, 
finding that method of payment more to his 
liking than the disbursement of money. Soon 
after the Graftons, came the Pattersons, Mc- 
Cords, Morgans, Desellems and McMillins. 
An early settler was Capt. James Wormington, 
who died at the age of 103, and who claimed 
that 60 years of his life had been passed on 
the sea. Gottlieb Northdurft and John 
Meister, natives of France, who were among 
the pioneers of Wayne township, boasted of 
having fought with the first Napoleon, Meister 
declaring that he had been in the retreat from 
Moscow. 

It is related that.as late as 1832 John 
McLeest owned the only cart in his neighbor- 
hood, and that he also owned the first wagon 
ever brought into the township. William 
Grafton owned the first grain cradle to be 
brought into the township, and for the time 
it was an article greatly in demand. 

Wayne was early known as a “dry” town- 
ship, the temperance sentiment always being 
strong within its borders. A township temper- 
ance society was early organized and about 
the same time one was formed also in con- 
nection with Bethel Presbyterian Church. 

Wayne township was organized in 1806. 
The first justice of the peacee, as has been 
noted, was John -T. Parker, who was elected 
upon the organization of the township. 
Patrick McKaig was elected in 1809 and 
The first tax levy 
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in Wayne township was $28. 
levy was $53.75. 

Wayne is strictly a rural township, there 
being no towns or villages within its boundar- 
ies. Prior, however, to the days of rural free 
delivery, Gavers and West Beaver were post 
offices. ; 


In 1821 the 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP’S CHURCHES. 


Bethel Presbyterian Church was organized 
in 1821, as a branch of the Yellow Creek con- 
gregation of Madison township. Rev. James 
Robertson had preached as early as 1818 within 
the bounds of what was afterwards Bethel con- 
gregation in Wayne township. He conducted 
public service twice a month, occupying a tent 
in summer and holding meetings in winter in 
the homes of the people. The tent was at the 
first erected in a field on the place afterward 
owned by Rev. Robert Hays and later near 
where William Grafton lived: Andrew Adams, 
Thomas Patterson, James Welch and Richard 
Gilson were chosen elders at the organization. 
Soon after the organization, in 1821, Thomas 
Patterson gave two acres of land as a site for 
a church and graveyard, and a hewed-log 
house of worship was built upon the site oc- 
cupied up to 1905 by Bethel Church. On Octo- 
ber 22, 1823, by resolution of the presbytery, 
the Yellow Creek congregation was divided, 
and it was ordered that that portion of the 
congregation where the new meeting house was 
built “be known by the name of Bethel congre- 
gation, and that Rev. James Robertson be con- 
sidered the pastor of that congregation.” Rev. 
Mr. Robertson was also instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Bethesda Presbyterian congre- 
gation, in Franklin township, and until 1827 
preached to both that and Bethel congrega- 
tions. In 1825 the joint membership of the 
two churches was 202. Previous to that time 
there had been revivals in both these churches, 
and there were large accessions to the mem- 
bership. From 1827 to 1835 the church de- 
pended upon stated supplies for the ministra- 
tions of the Gospel. Revs. John Cook, 
Thomas, Hughes, Nims, Dunlap, Harper, John 
B. Graham, James Cahoon and others, oc- 
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cupied Bethel pulpit until 1848, Rey. Mr. 
Graham having served for 13 years. In 1843 
Robert Travis and Jolin McDonald were 
chosen as additional members of the church 
session, Tollowing Rey. Mr. Graham, the 
pastors at Bethel were: Revs. M. E. Johnson, 
who labored from 1848 to 1849; Robert Hays, 
who was pastor for 33 years, from 1850 to 
1883; C. S. McClellan, from 1883 to 1889; 
T. J. Gray, from 1890 to 1902; and H. C. 
Foster, from 1902 to 1905. The elders in 
1905 were: J. C. Hays, D, Robinson, T. P. Me- 
Kenzie, R. €. Grafton and W. A. Robinson. 
In 1852 the old church building was succeeded 
by the large and substantia! frame edifice stilt 
in use in 1905. 

An Associate Reform congregation was or- 
ganized in Wayne township August 12, 183F. 
The meeting was held in a grove near the 
home of Mrs, Fleming and was presided over 
by Rev. James Brown. From this beginning 
grew the Lebanon United Presbyterian Church. 
At the meeting for, organization, William Mil- 
ler, John Homer, Isaac Buchanan, John 
Walker and John Collins were elected elders. 
On August 15, 1831, John Jamison and Will- 
iam Armstrong were chosen additional elders. 
The first ministerial supplies were Revs. James 
Brown and James Walker, the firs? settled 
pastor being Rev. John Donaldson. The sec- 
ond stated pastor was Rev. William H. Jami- 
son, and succeeding him, among others, were: 
Revs. James Golden, I. N. White, H.-H. 
Brownlee, R. B. Harsha, M. B. Patterson, J. 
W. Best and W. J. Stewart, who was the pastor 
in 1905. The house of worship still in use in 
1905 was erected in 1858. 

The appended sketch of the Pleasant Grove 
Methodist Episcopal Church is taken from En- 
sign’s “History of Columbiana County.” “In 
1837 Joseph Paxton, a blacksmith of Elkrun 
township, began to preach occasionally at the 
house of Thomas Cross, in Wayne township, 
to a company of people who worshiped as 
United Brethren adherents. Paxton, Alexan- 
der Biddle and others preached at Cross’ house 
about two years, and then changed the place 
of worship to the house of Peter Coss, who 
lived on the place afterward occupied by John 
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Rule. Isaac Crubaugh was the first class leader 
of the United Brethren organization, which, 
not long after the transfer to the house of Peter. 
Coss, was reorganized as a Methodist Episco- 
pal congregation, with Peter Coss as class 
leader. A log church was built on the latter’s 
farm, and there services were held until 1848, 
when the present arcs building was put up. 
Latterly the congregation has not met for wor- 
ship at the church, save at irregular and 
lengthened periods, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining preachers.” The first Methodist 
Episcopal preaching in Wayne township was in 
1825, at the house of Gideon Gaver. There 
was preaching there every fortnight until about 
1848, when the members of the congregation 
generally joined the Pleasant Grove congrega- 
’ tion. 


YELLOW CREEK TOWNSHIP AND WELLSVILLE. 


WELLSVILLE CHRONOLOGY. 
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Yellow Creek township is not vast in ex- 
tent, but it is rich in native beauty and _his- 
toric association. It adjoins Liverpool to the 
southwest on the Ohio River, is very irregular 
in shape and contains but 23 sections. It re- 
ceives its name from the two streams which 
penetrate portions of its territory—Big Yellow 
Creek, which empties into the Ohio across the 
border in Jefferson County, and Little Yellow 
Creek, which has its outlet in the eastern por- 
tion of Wellsville. Its surface furnishes a 
diversity of rugged hill, fertile vale and rich 
alluvial bottom land along river and creeks, 
which render it one of the natural garden 
spots of the county. Moreover the mineral 
products of the township, consisting of coal, 
fire-clay, limestone and sandstone, with here 
and there strong indications and some realiza- 
tion of oil, gas and salt, are among its natural 
resources which have attracted attention from 
the earliest days. These have been referred 
to in detail in other chapters in this work. The 
township was organized in 1805, and originally 
possessed a row of townships on its southern 
border which, in the changes brought about at 
the time of the organization of Carroll County, 
were set off to Jefferson. The land now in- 
cluded in the township was surveyed under 
government authority, in connection with a 
number of other tracts, by Robert Johnston, 
prior to 1788. Johnston was to receive $6 per 
day for his services, and at the government sale 
of Ohio lands, held in New York in 1788, he 
took some of the lands in payment of his ac- 
count, which amounted to $600; and an old 
history says “he received about 30 townships in 
payment thereof, at the rate of 100 acres for 
$6.” In 1895 James Clark, of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, purchased of Johnston, 
at $6 per acre, 304 acres, upon which the town 
of Wellsville is now located. About that time 
Richard Vaughn and George Clark “squatted” 
upon a part of James Clark’s purchase and 
built the first log cabin in the township (on 
what was later lnown as Sugar street, Wells- 
ville). In 1796 Clark transferred this land to 
his son-in-law, Williams Wells. At that time 
Mr. Wells lived in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, and in the spring of 1797 he took pos- 
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session of his property on the Ohio. George 
_ Clark, who had “squatted” on a portion of the 
Jand it is said about 1796 for some reason killed 
an Indian, and fearing vengeance upon himself 
and family, he moved across the river and lo- 
cated temporarily in Virginia. He afterward 
returned and located in Jefferson County, four 
miles west of Wellsville, and represented his 
county for several years in the Ohio Legislature. 
After William Wells had taken possession of 
hig land, he lived for some time in a block- 
house which stood where the Arbuckle (after- 
ward A. P. Howard’s) home was located, on 
the Virginia side of the river. Thence with 
his oldest son James, then nine years old, he 
would cross the river in the mornings in a 
canoe, ‘work his farm through the day, and 
teturn to his family in the block-house at night. 
Other early settlers in this part of the town- 
ship were James Watson and George Hill, the 
latter of whom was the father of 18 children. 
Neither Hill nor Watson remained long on 
their land, but soon sold their holdings and 
went to other parts. Jacob Nessly, of Virginia, 
was among the early purchasers of land on 
Yellow Creek, and Nathaniel Meyers settled 
in 1798. About that time Robert Martin be- 
came a settler on a farm bought by Richard 
Vaughn. 

A small portion of what is known as the 
“Scotch Settlement,” which has been mentioned 
at.some length in another chapter, was in Yel- 
low Creek township. On this portion the early 
settlers were Andrew McPherson -(who lived 
to be 99 years old), Alexander McBane and 
McLean “the Prophet.” McLean was a Cove- 
nanter, and by the exercise of his energies as 
an exhorter it is related he “managed to divide 
the members of the ‘Scotch Settlement’ upon 
religious questions, and for a time the Covenan- 
ters and Presbyterians were stirred up by dis- 
sensions, the Presbyterians having the benefit 
of the religious teacnings of Rev. Mr. Hughes.” 


Andrew Smith, who was a justice of the peace, | 


lived on the line between Yellow Creek and 
Madison. He was also a school teacher, and 
taught in a log schoolhouse on Little Yellow 
Creek. “Big Billy” McIntosh was an early 
settler, and was famous as a fighter. Daniel 


Swearingen purchased considerable land in the 
township, and gave a tract to each of several 
sons. Abel Geer, an early settler, was known 
as the ‘‘cropped-eared Yankee.” He lost one 
of his ears, it is said, in Connecticut, under a 
law of that State requiring a man’s ear as the 
penalty for a certain misdeed. 


THE FOUNDER OF WELLSVILLE. 


William Wells, on July 15, 1797, received 
a commission as justice of the peace signed by 
“Arthur, St. Clair, governor and commander- 
in-chief of the territory northwest of the Ohio,” 
Daniel T. Lawson, a pioneer citizen of Wells- 
ville—still living’ in 1905 at the age of 87— 
in 1873 wrote a sketch of the early days of 
Wellsville from which a’paragraph is quoted: 
“William Wells lived to see the town’ which 
bears his name enjoy,a large and growing 
trade. He died in April, 1852, leaving a large 
number of descendants. For a number of years 
he lived in a log house that stood near the old 
stone mansion erected by him, and but recently: 
torn down. He was a member of the justices’ 
court that tried the lad Carpenter for the mur- 
der of the Indian chief, White Eyes, at West 
Point, about eight miles north of Wellsville. 
White Eyes, a Delaware chief, was a scholar, 
educated by the government. He understood 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and intended living - 
with the whites; but some time after receiving 
his education he attended a dance at George- 
town, D. C., at which he acquitted himself with 
extraordinary agility, which caused one of the 
ladies present to remark, ‘Just see that yellow 
dog. Why, he is the best dancer in the room!’ 


-Overhearing this left-handed compliment, he 


felt insulted, and determined to rejoin his 
tribe, saying he ‘would rather be a chief with 


-his own people than a yellow dog among the 


whites.’ The trial of the Carpenter lad took 
place while Mr. Wells resided in the block- 
house. At this time, and for many years after, 
he went to Georgetown, Pennsylvania, to get 
his blacksmithing, and to Cross Creek, about 
12 miles from the river, to get his milling done. 
He took his grain in a canoe to the mouth of 
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Harmon’s Creek, where rhe ‘Panhandle’ Rail- © 


road now crosses the river, there ferried his 
horses over, and thence packed it to and from 
the mill, in all a distance’ of about 64 miles. 
He made many trips over the mountains with 
pack-horses ‘to Winchester, Virginia, taking 
with him cargoes of ginseng, and bringing back 
salt, which sold sometimes as high as $16 per 
bushel.” 


NOVEL SETTLEMENT OF A LAWSUIT. 


W. S. Potts, in an article in the “History 
of the Upper Ohio Valley,” relates the follow- 
ing: “Shortly after Mr. Wells had been com- 
missioned as jtistice, a great feud had broken 
out between two of the early settlers. Mutual 


friends on both sides had sought the counsel . 


and advice of the peace-loving justice, who had 
done all in his power to bring about an amicable 
adjustment, but all to no purpose. Prepara- 
tions were accordingly made for a grand trial 
before the justice. A day was appointed. Wit- 
"nesses were summoned, and all the county, it 
seemed, at the proper time, had come together 
to hear the trial. Things looked unfavorable, 
but an unexpected turn of fortune was at hand. 
The season was far advanced. A light snow 
had fallen during the night preceding the day 
set for the trial, by means of which a person 
attending the suit, and who had come a¢ross 
the hills of Big Yellow Creek, reported that he 
had observed fresh bear tracks in the snow on 
his way to court that morning, and added that 
he believed the bear could be treed without 
much trouble. On this information being com- 
municated, it was immediately proposed that 
the lawsuit be turned into a bear hunt. This 
proposition was too great a temptation for the 
company to resist. The proposition was no 
sooner made than carried, as if by assault, and 
all hands immediately started in pursuit of 
Eruin. They retraced the man’s tracks and 
followed the bear in his wandering, to a hollow 
tree on McQueen’s Run. The tree was cut 
down, and three fat bears secured, as the result 
of their day’s labor. And now all the parties 
returned to the primitive temple of justice. 
But the day was far spent, and nobody appeared 


Se 


to be in the proper -mood for enjoying a law- 
suit. It was therefore proposed that the difh- 
culty be made up, and the proposition for the 
first time met with favorable consideration by 
the parties interested. It was not the day of 
temperance pledges, nor yet of strychnine © 
whisky; but a bottle of good old rye, manu- 
factured by an honest man at a neighboring 
distillery was brought out and freely circulated 
from hand to hand and from mouth to mouth. 
The litigating parties were introduced, and 
cordially shook each other by the hand, and all 
the parties dispersed, well pleased, to their re- 
spective homes, and the suit, though it might 
afterwards have been thought of, remains in 
statu quo to this day. And thus pleasantly 
ended one of the first lawsuits before one of the 
first justices in Ohio.” ~ 

James Wells, the son of William Wells, 
after he became a man, followed the river for 
some years, and then until late in life, he 
farmed a portion of his land. He lived to be 
about 94 years, of age. Alexander, another 
son, was a merchant, and was still living and 
quite active at the age of 95, in the year 1905. 

The first store in Wellsville was kept— 
from 1814 to 1819—by Sanford C. Hill, after- 
ward a prominent citizen of East Liverpool, 
and father of Col. H. R. Hill, for many years 
a leading attorney at the Columbiana County 
bar, and Rev. W. E. Hill, a well-known Pres- 
byterian minister, both of whom were still liv- 
ing in 1905, in East Liverpool. The next 
store was opened by Feehan & Shearman, who. 
came from Pittsburg, and each of whom were 
afterward postmaster of Wellsville. The first 
lumber-yard in Wellsville was opened by Allen 
McDonald, and the first tavern by Jonathan 
Whitacre. That was in the year 1800, and it 
was located on the line of the old State road 
(now Third street). The first blacksmith shop 
in the township, and the second bne in the 
county, was that of John Robbins, and stood on 
Robert Dobbins’ farm. The first blacksmith 
in Wellsville was Jared Long, whose shop was 
at the east end of town. 

Wellsville, as has been related in another 
chapter, because of the river trade and fine 
wharf and shipping facilitiés: was a great ship- 
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ping point. There was during almost all the 
time between 1832 and 1852—before the days 
of railroads—a daily line of packets plying to 
Pittsburg, and after 1834 a daily stage connec- 
tion with Fairport, on Lake Erie. And the 
Wellsville Patriot, of January 2, 1849, contains 
a card announcing the arrival and departure of 
the steamers in the Pittsburg and Wheeling 
daily line, viz.: the “James Nelson,” “Consul” 
and “St. Anthony,” and of the Bridgeport and 
Sunfish packet “Wellsville.” The same paper 
contains the advertising cards of H. & S. Cope, 
saddlery, harness, etc.;'J. M. Jenkins, attor- 
ney-at-law ; Fulton Foundry & Machine Works 
of Phillip F. Geisse; W. Wells, dry goods; A. 
Rogers & Company, wagon and carriage-mak- 
ers; George Wells, warehouse; A. McKenzie, 
marble-yard; Walker & Kirker, drug-store; 
Geisse & Fogo, new warehouse; and the pro- 
fessional cards of the following physicians: 
Drs. Mackenzie & Buchanan; J. Stephenson, 
J. B. Hill, W. S. Mackintosh and G. W. Luty. 
Dr. N. K. Mackenzie, who is the first men- 
tioned in the foregoing list, represented his 
senatorial district in the Ohio State Senate for 
two terms, and in 1905 was still living, though 
quite feeble, having retired from practice but 
a few years previous 


THE “FOURTH” IN THE EARLY ’60S. 


The paper already quoted, of date of July 
3, 1860, tells something of the preparations to 
celebrate the following day—the Fourth of 
July. It says: “The following merchants 
agree to close on the 4th of July, 1860: A. 
Denham, Prosser & Wells, James Stewart, 
John Gaddis, Henderson & Bleakly, B. Evans, 
Lawson & Wells, Nicholsen & Robinson, Will- 
jam Lawrence, H. S. Wilson, C. M. Hamilton, 
H. & S. Cope, H. Van Fossan, T. W. Riggs, 
‘Geisse & Fogo, Stevenson, Haley & Company, 
T. H. Prosser F. R. Vantyne, H. Koontz, 
Rogers & Smith, W. M. Hamilton, W. M. 
Bright, A. Wells & Son, J. H. Coleman, @} 
M. Stevens, P. F. Geisse, Stewart & Hibbetts, 
Mrs. Burns, H. H. Laverty, John Atkinson.” 
‘The Patriot goes on to say: “The big gun 
with which the patriotic citizens design to 
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herald the dawn of tomorrow (the Fourth), 
we take pleasure in stating, is the work of the 
operatives in the Fulton Foundry & Machine 
Works of our enterprising fellow-townsman, 
P. F. Geisse, Esq. The gun is four feet long, 
11 inches across the breech, with a 3-inch bore. 
It was constructed expressly for the occasior 
Mr. Geisse furnishing gratuitously the requis 
ite machinery, tools, etc., and his employees 
giving their time and labor, free of charge, 
while the material was furnished by the con- 
tributing citizens.” This ‘big gun” was used 
on similar occasions for many years afterward. 
At the Fourth of July celebration referred to, 
John S. Bleakly read the Declaration of In- 
dependence and addresses were made by “Revs. 
Messrs. Sears and Endsley and Mr. Ogle; there 
were odes sung, and in the evening a musical 
entertainment.” 

The number of the paper referred to gives 
these “census results :” 


1860 1850 Decrease 
Population of Columbiana County. .32,845 33,621 776 


The publisher of the Wellsville Patriot, 
William L. Clarke, was even thus early sus- 
pected of sympathizing with those who would 
disrupt the Union. And so, as though he 
‘would “straddle” the entire subject of politics, 
at least until he might decide upon which side 
of the fence he had better alight, he printed at 
the head of his editorial column all of the four 
presidential tickets nominated in 1860, as fol- 
lows: 


A. Lincoln and Hanibal Hamlin 

John C. Breckinridge and Gen. Jos. Lane. 
John Bell and Edward Everett. 

Stephen A. Douglas and Herschel V. Johnson. 


The vote for President in Columbiana 
County at that memorable election of 1860 
was: Ligcoln, 3,846; Douglas, 2,132; Breck- 
inridge, 307; Bell, 103. So that, in a total vote 
of 6,388, Lincoln received a majority over all 
the other candidates of 1,304. 

The Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad car 
shops, sincé their erection in 1856, always rep- 
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resented an important element in Wellsville’s 
industries. These, however, have been referred 
to'in an appropriate chapter. 


WELLSVILLE’S FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Wellsville has always had solid financial 
institutions, since the first of the kind in the 
wwn’s history, in 1848, when D. & D. McDon- 
ald organized a private bank in connection with 
their general store. McIntosh & Company, in 
early ’50s kept a private bank, and still later 
"McIntosh & McCullough and McCullough & 
Company. In 1863 the Wellsville Savings 
Bank was organized, with the following di- 
rectors: E. S. Taylor, Alexander Smith, 
Alexander Denham, J. A. Riddle, Alexander 
Wells, George Wells, William Bleakly, Don- 
ald Davidson and Laughlin McLean. The 
bank carried a deposit account of about $8o,- 
ooo. It closed its business in 1865, its stock- 
holders organizing the First National Bank, 
May ist of that year. During the greater part 
of the bank’s period of existence, Gen. James 
W. Reilly was president; James Henderson, 
cashier and H. B. Nicholson, teller or cashier. 
The capital stock of this bank was $50,000. 
The People’s National Bank was organized 
‘August 6, 1902, with a capital of $100,000. 
Directors: President, P. F. Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, D. S. Brookman; cashier, H. B. Nichol- 
sons 3H. °C. Desellem, <C, Fe. vieKim, ‘G. ¢G. 
Stevenson and F. L. Wells. In August, 1905, 
the bank’s condition was: Surplus and profits, 
$16,000; deposits, $458,000; loans and dis- 
counts, $383,600; U. S. and other bonds, 
$110,000; total resources, $686,239.74. The 
bank had been made one of the State deposito- 
ries. In June, 1903, the First National Bank 
went into liquidation, the stock, deposits and 
entire business being taken over by the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank. In 1905 the bank moved 
into its own new building, which was one of 
the finest in Eastern Ohio. 

~ The Silver Banking Company was estab- 
lished in 1884, with a capital of $50,000. In 
1905 the bank was doing a good and safe busi- 
ness. Thomas H. Silver was president and T. 
R. Andrews, cashier. The company occupies 
its own building. 


The Central Building & Loan Company of 
Wellsville was organized in 1892, In 1905 its 
assets were $400,000. President, P. M. 
Smith; vice-president, A. D. Forbes; secre- 
tary, W. A. Snediker. 

The Perpetual Savings & Loan Company 
of Wellsville was organized about the same 
time as the Central. The statement of March 
5, 1905, showed total resources, $693,987.69. 
J. C. Catlett, president; D. S. Brookman, vice- 
president; F. L. Wells, secretary; H. B. Nich- 
olson, treasurer. 

The Wellsville Building Company, the first 
association of the kind in the town, was or- 
ganized back in the ’60s, William Bleakly- be- 
ing president and W. G. Wells, secretary. 
Later came the Citizens’ Building & Loan 
Company and the Mechanics’ Building & Loan 
Company. These were what were known as. 
“terminating companies,” and ran their course 
from II to I2 years. 


WELLSVILLE’S CHURCHES. 


The pioneers of what is now Wellsville en- 
joyed religious services as early as 1800. 
Among the first Presbyterian preachers to 
visit the section was Rev. George Scott. He 
and several others preached at the house of 
George Wilhelm, on the Virginia side of the 
Ohio, opposite Wellsville, and at a later date 
Rev. Thomas E. Hughes, Rev. Mr. Hale and 


others preached occasionally at Wellsville, in 


the woods and tents during the summer season, 
and in the winter in the schoolhouses. A brick 
schoolhouse built on Main street about 1829 


_was used in common by several denominations. 


In 1832 the First Presbyterian Church was or- 
ganized with about 26 members. The first 
elders were Alexander McBeth, John Mitchell 
and George Johnston.. The first house of wor- 
ship was erected on the river bank, near the 
cite of the old sawmill. In 1852 a new house 
was built on Front street, which building was — 
burned August 27, 1869. On the following 

day work was commenced on the fine brick 
building, which in 1905 ‘was still occupied by 
the congregation. The building cost $18,000 
and there is a parsonage adjoining which is 
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valued at $4,500. The pastors of the church 
were: Revs. Thomas E. Hughes, William 
Orr, Thomas McGill, John M. Lowry, Thomas 
B. Gordon, W. W. Lafferty, Thomas Mc- 
Curdy, J. Wickoff, J. C. Meloy, S. M. Davis, 
H. W. Lowry, L. F. Lafferty and William J. 
Hutcheson. The last named was the incum- 
bent in 1905, when the members of the ses- 
sion were: Angus Noble, John D. Roberts, G. 
McGregor, J. W. Quinn, R. B. Parke and J. L. 
McDonald. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Wells- 
ville, or the Associate Reform Church as it was 
then, was organized May 29, 1848. The meet- 
ing was held in the Methodist Protestant 
Church. building, and Alexander Rose, Wal- 
lace Fogo and Robert Ralston were chosen 
elders. The first pastor was Rev. J. C. Camp- 
bell, who began his labors in 1848 and served 
the congregation until 1855. The subsequent 
pastors have been: Revs. Joseph Andrews, 
1859-69; James Day Brownlee, 1870-75; John 
A. Bailey, 1877-82; Joseph G. Kennedy, 1884- 
93; William A. Littell, 1895-98; William M. 
Glasgow, 1899-April, 1905.. Rev. Frank D. 
Lindley, of Mansfield, Ohio, had accepted a 
call, and was expected to enter upon the work 
of the pastorate September 1, 1905. The first 
house of worship, a modest structure, was built 
in 1849, this building being replaced in 1872 
by the one still in use in 1905, at a cost of $16,- 
000. 
these persons: H. B. Andrews, S. G. Connell, 
Philip Fraser, J. L. Junkin, D. H. Harper, J. R. 
Stoakes and F. M. Hawley. ' The congrega- 
tion owns a handsome parsonage valued at 
$8,000. 

' The Methodist Episcopal Church of Wells- 
ville had its beginning in a class organized 
about 1800 by Rev. John Callahan. The or- 
ganization was effected at the house of William 
Wells, among the original members being Will- 
iam and Ann Wells, Robert and Jane Dobbins, 
Samuel and Eliza Flowers and William and 
Margaret Richardson. This class is supposed 
to have been the first ever organized in Ohio. 
Among the early preachers were: Revs. Es- 
sex, Stoneman, Askins, Reid, Charles, Church, 
Watts, Baker and Seisel. The earliest class 


The session in 1904 was composed of | 


leaders were William Wells and Robert Dob- 
bins. Preaching was for some years held in 
William Wells’ residence and in a log house 
built by James Clark. In 1826 and 1827 ser- 
vices were held in the little shop of Joseph 
Wells. After that date the Methodist class, 
in common with other denominations, occupied 
a brick schoolhouse built by the village. In 
1833 a plain building was erected on a lot do- 
nated by William Wells. The second building 
was erected in 1877, being dedicated October 
25th of that year. In 1884 the church was en- 
larged and remodeled at a cost of $3,000, and 
again in 1900, at a cost of $7,000. In 1888 a 
parsonage was built at a cost of $7,000. The: 
pastors who have served the congregation since- 
1833 are as follows: Revs. Young, Mahon,, 
Ruyler, David Sharp, John White, J. J.. 
Swazee, Lewis Burton, John Spencer, Thomas: 
McGrath, N. Callender, C. Jackson, M. P. 
Jamison, J. Gibson, F. McCleary, G. A. Low- 
man,*H. el Siletcher, Atle Pettyy Ace yeiusty. 
Edward Burkett, Samuel Babcock, Stephen: 
Minor, James Henderson, J. M. Carr, J. H.. 
Hollingshead, J. Conkle, Lewis Payne, J. W.. 
Toland, H. Miller, W. H. Rider, G. F. Oliver, 
Je sCarreS2Biris |oonRagerss. Daloltz 
C. E. Clark and J. W. Toland, who was in his 
second year in 1905. The membership in the 
latter year numbered 567. 

The Methodist Protestant Church of Wells- 
ville was organized in 1829, in the house of 
Joseph Wells, by Rev. George Brown, with 
the following members: . Joseph and Hezekiah 
Wells, Christopher and Sarah Murray, N. 
Murray, William Seuter.and George and Sara 
Gibbons. In 1833 a building was_ erected,. 
which was enlarged and remodeled in 1878.. 
The pastors who served the church while it: 
was a part of a circuit were: Revs. William 
Reeves (whose wife occupied the pulpit once: 
each month during her husband’s ministry),. 
Rufus Richardson, Edward Paulton and Jere- 
miah Browning. After that the church was. 
a mission point for a number of years, among 
the pastors. being ‘Revs. W. W. Arnot, W. 
Maynard, Thomas Cullen, Joseph Ray, W. 
Hastings, C. Callahan, William Case, J. B.. 
Wilkin, D, Truman, E. S, Hoagland, M. L. 
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Jennings, S. S. Fisher, W. O. Scott, J. A. 
Barnes, L. C. Wells and C. H. Beck. The, 
membership in 1905 was about 300. The 
church building was burned in 1891, and a new 
and handsome building was dedicated Octo- 
ber 9, 1892. 

’ The Church of the Ascension (Episcopal) 
organized in 1863, although an informal mis- 
sion and Sunday-school organization had ex- 
isted some years prior to that date. The first 
vestry of the parish was composed of E. H. 
Ayer, A. M. Haley, J. T. Smith, C. E. Gor- 
ham, William Haley, J. R. Bagley, and R. W. 
Ransom. In 1864 C. E. Gorham removed from 
Wellsville, and John Thomas, having located 
in Wellsville, as superintendent of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg Railroad, was chosen to fill 
the vacancy thus caused, and during the years 
that Mr. Thomas remained in Wellsville he 
continued to be one of the main-stays of the 
little church. In 1869 and 1870 a church edifice 
and rectory were built. The rectors of the 
church since its organization have been Revs. 
Lee, Gilbert, Hubbell, McMurphy, Coleman, 
Butler, Long, Badger, Burke, Cogswell, Will- 
‘iams, Edwards and R. K. Caulk. The mem- 
bership of the church in 1905 was a little less 
than 100. 

The Christian Church was organized in 
1843 with a membership of about 50. The first 
building was a log house built about 1844. In 
1845 William Wells donated a lot. on Main 
street to the congregation and a brick house of 
worship was built. In 1896 the handsome 
structure still in use in 1905 was built at a 
cost of $10,000. In the latter year the mem- 
bership numbered 350. The ministers who had 
served the church were: Revs. Reagle, Lam- 
phear, Beaumont, Henry and John White, Hil- 
leck, Cohen, Baxter, Young, VanHorn, Hay- 
den, Jones, Tilcock, Lytle, Bower, Miller, 
Barnes and W. C. Prewett (in 1905). 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception 
was founded in 1834 by Rev. James Conlin; 
but less than a dozen families formed the nu- 
cleus of the parish until 1858, when the Rev. 
D. Tighe began monthly visits. which he con- 
tinued for seven years. Rev. P. J. McGuire 
was pastor for nine years. During his pastor- 


ate the brick edifice of later years was built. 
The succeeding pastors were Fathers Cullen, 
Cahil, Carroll; Drohan, Halligan and Crotty. 
During Father Halligan’s pastorate a beauti- 


ful site, with parochial residence upon it, and’ 


sufficiently large for church and school build- 
ings, was purchased, at a cost of $14,000. A 
large and handsome parochial school building 
was completed in 1905. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of Wells- 
ville was organized May 5, 1896, a handsome 
frame church building being erected on Nich- 
olson avenue. The first pastor was Rev. C. L. 
McKee, who served the congregation from the 
organization until March, 1904. Rev. B. M. 
Price was called soon after the vacancy oc- 
curred, accepted, and was installed June 109, 
1904. The membership in 1905 was about 100 
and increasing steadily, the members of the 
session being J. S. McLean, Benson Peeples, 
H. H. Sproul, G. W. White, John’ H. Lewis 
and E. S. Mills. 

The Wellsville A. M. E. Church was or- 
ganized in 1887, a small building on Broadway 
purchased and transformed into a house of 
worship, and Rev. J. H. Mason settled as pas- 
tor. Other pastors have been Revs. W. T. 
Artis, B. M. ‘Carson, Eaton and Rey LAL 
Upshaw. The membership in 1905 was about 
thirty. 

The First Evangelical Church, with a neat 
and comfortable building on Third street, 
erected about 1896, had in 1905 started upon 
what seemed to give promise of an era of pros- 
perity. Rev, W. A. Vandersall was the pastor. 

The Swedish Lutheran congregation of 
Wellsville was organized January 7, 1903, with 


_a membership of 30. Rev. Philip Andreen was 


the pastor, coming from Pittsburg to hold serv- 


ices, and preaching to the congregation once a. 


month, 

The Oak Ridge Presbyterian Church, lo- 
cated in Yellow Creek township about four 
miles west ‘of Wellsville, was organized in 1852 


by members of the Yellow Creek church, and 


of the First Presbyterian Church of Wellsville. 
A church building had been erected in 1850, 
two years prior to the organization, the orig- 
inal idea being to have a convenient house of 
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worship, without immediate reference to organ- 
ization. The organization was affected by a 
session composed of Rev. John Price as moder- 
ator, and Elders John McKenzie and John 
Huston. There were about 25 members, orig- 
inally, of whom James Martin, William. C. 
Smith and William Workman were chosen 
elders. The first settled pastor, in 1852, was 
Rey. John. Price, who was succeeded by Revs. 
John Arthur, Brown, David Hargest, N. K. 
Crowe, W. E. Sloane, T. V. Milligan, and 
David Hargest again sincé 1904 as stated sup- 
ply. The elders in 1905 were A. G. Smith and 
A. G. McGarvey. 


é ‘ 
EARLY SCHOOLS OF YELLOW CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


Second only to the church in importance in 
Yellow Creek township was the public school. 
The first in the township was taught in 1800 
by Richard Boyce, in a log schoolhouse, built 
by William Wells, Robert Dobbins and Ed- 
ward Devore, the latter a colored man and one 
of the early settlers of Liverpool township. 
Mr. Wells agreed to contribute the compensa- 
tion for five pupils, and Devore agreed to send 
and pay for four pupils. This was the begin- 
ning of the school which was locdted on Rob- 
ett Dobbins’ farm, which for some years was 
taught by Richard and Timothy Boyce, broth- 
ers. The next teacher in this school was Wil- 
liam Marsh, a Welshman. Soon after this, 
two log schoolhouses were built, one on the 
site of Wellsville near. the river and one on 
Henry Aten’s farm. In the latter Alexander 
Brown was an early teacher. Richard Boyce 
taught in a schoolhouse on William Foulk’s 
farm, and in 1815 he taught in a schoolhouse 
on, the farm afterwards owned by John Mc- 
Donald. Andrew Smith, the justice of the 
peace, who has been mentioned as teaching in 
the “Scotch Settlement,” also taught in a 
schoolhouse on’ Smith’s farm (afterward 
owned by T. B. Kerr) in Yellow Creek town- 
ship. ‘The Union school building, erected in 
Wellsville in 1850, was the first built in the 
State after the passage of the “Union School 
Law.” It was a brick structure, contained 
‘seven rooms, accommodated 550 pupils and 


cost $7,000. The splendid Central school 
building on Ninth street was erected in 1879- 
80, at a cost of $40,000, was and is one of the 
best in Eastern Ohio. Since then a smaller 
building has been erected in the west end and 
one in the east end. Professor Parsons was the 
first superintendent of the Wellsville union 
schools, and remained a number of years. Prof. 
J. L. McDonald, who began his service‘ as 
superintendent of the Wellsville schools in 
1870, and had entered upon his 35th year in 
1905, made a record in Ohio educational affairs 
which was an enviable one. 


WELLSVILLE GRAVEYARDS AND CEMETERIES. 


' The first graveyard in Wellsville was the 
Wells burying-ground on Main street, which by 
1870 was about the geographical center, of the 
city: The first burial was that of a little child, 
and the grave was never marked. In his will 
Mr. Wells provided that the ground should be 
used as a burial-place chiefly of his blood-re- 
lations, and that it should be a burial-place for- 
ever. Surrounding the graveyard was a stone 
wall, the following inscription surmounting the 
entrance: “Erected by William Wells in 1842, 
at a cost of $750.” From about 1870 no 
burials were permitted in the place, and some 
15 years later it was vacated by the heirs of the 
Wells estate, and the ground occupied by pri- 
vate residences. In 1825 Mr. Wells donated 
to the town an acre of land, near where the 
railroad shops were afterward located, to be 
used “as a burying-ground forever.” This 
served the village as a cemetery until 1865, 
and about 20 years later it too was condemned, 
the graves removed and the land sold for secu- 
lar purposes. 

In 1866 the town of Wellsville purchased 
a trgct of land, comprising II acres, on the hill 
west of the corporation, and commenced the 
laying off of Spring Hill Cemetery. In 1890 
38 acres additional were purchased and by 
1905 the town could boast of one of the most 
beautiful cemeteries in Eastern Ohio. It 1s 
under control of the Board of Public Service 
of the town. 
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CITY OFFICIALS. president of council, A. B. Crubaugh; auditor 
C. R. McGregor; board of public service,— 
In 1890 Wellsville had a population of | W. G. Stewart, O. P. Bowers and.H. A. Her- 
5,247; in 1900, 6,146. In 1905 the city gov- | bert; councilmen,—William O’Grady, W. J. 
ernment of Wellsville was as follows. Mayor, | Gloss, C. V. Shoub, John Joseph, Frank Black- 

Wallace L. Fogo; city solicitor, Charles Boyd; | burn, Robert Anderson and James Bissett. 
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APPENDIX. 


Annual Meeting of the Pioneers—County Fairs—Harvest Home Picnics—Home for Aged 
Women. ~ 


On Thursday, June 29, 1905, at Tolerton’s } bon. 


Grove, Salem, the 36th annual meeting of 
the Columbiana County Pioneer and Historical 
Association was held. The retiring president, 
William B. McCord, presided. Hon. James 
A. Martin, probate judge of the county, made 
the annual address, which was an eloquent and 
masterly effort, his subject being ‘‘Memories 
of the Old Home.”’ Hon. J. M. Dickinson, of 
Lisbon, made a report touching the prospect of 
securing a permanent home for the society; 
and Mrs. J. B. Park read the necrological re- 
port, giving a list of names, ages and dates of 
death of members and other aged persons in 
the county who had crossed the “Dark River” 
since the last annual meeting. A very unique 
feature was the proceedings of the recitations 
‘of Mrs. Laura Thompson, of Leetonia, she 
being arrayed in the style of garb worn in the 
early years of the 19th century. Another very 
attractive feature was the singing of old-time 
songs by an old-time quartette of singers pretty 
well advanced in years, several aged persons, 
present as guests, volunteering to sing solos 
and duets. A number of the pioneers present 
related some of their experiences of 50 years 
or more gone by, and a very rare collection of 
relics was displayed and admired by the large 
number of people present. The following 
named persons were elected as officers for the 
ensuing year: President, William G. Bentley, 
of Salem; vice-president; A. R. Sinn, of Salem; 
secretary, J. B. Park, of Salem (re-elected) ; 
treasurer, J. W. Cope, of New Waterford; 
necrologist, Mrs. J. B. Park, of Salem (re-elect- 
ed); historian, Hon. J. M. Dickinson, of Lis- 


The invitation of the Salem Business. 
Association, extended to the society to hold its 
next annual meeting in Salem on Thursday of 
Salem’s centennial week in June of 1906, was. 
accepted. Some of the ladies of the’ society 
and of Salem served a bountiful dinner in the 
dining hall of the grove, and altogether this. 
“rare day in June,” in the beautiful grove, 
proved a very enjoyable one indeed. 

A brief historical jsketch of the Pioneer 
society was read at the 32nd annual meeting, at 
Lisbon, June 13, 1901, by Dr. J. M. Hole, of 
Salem, one of the original members and pro- 
moters and always a faithful member up to the 
time of his death, which occurred July 26, 
1901, he being then 79 years of age. As Dr. 
Hole was the historian of the society almost all 
of the 32 years during which he was a member, 
some extracts from his paper on the occasion 
referred to will avail to give a brief history of 
the association, with its purposes, etc. The 
extracts follow: 

“Thirty-two years ago last March, Hon. 
J. K. Rukenbrod, then editor of the Salem Re- 
publican, called at the office of Dr. J. M. Hole, 
Salem, Ohio. These two men then made out 
a list of some 60 names, pioneers of the county, 
and arranged a program to call a meeting of 
these citizens, both men and women, to meet 
in the City Hall, Salem, the following June 
(1869). This call and program were pub- 
lished in the Salem Republican, and brought to 
that meeting a large and earnest number of 
pioneers, all anxious to have an organization 
inaugurated at once in the county. Thereupon 
a large committee was selected to recommend 
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officers for the organization. The following 
officers were elected: Gen. Jacob Roller, presi- 
dent; Hon. J. K. Rukenbrod, secretary; Dr. 
J. M. Hole, treasurer, and several others were 
elected vice-presidents. The society was also 
provided with committees whose duty it was to 
prepare a dinner for the pioneers, take the 
names of those in attendance, and collect a 
small fee of 50 cents from the men who became 
members; to select a place to hold the meeting 
the following year; to make out a program; to 


receive and care for the relics and other things | 


presented to the society, and all to act as 
auxiliary committees for the benefit of the 
‘society until their successors were chosen. After 
the transaction of routine business, the presi- 
dent called on those present to make remarks, 
and any one who wished to tell of his experi- 
ence in the settling of the county, and of the dif- 
ficulties of getting out into the forest as it was 
‘then called; the building of cabins and clearing 
of farms; preparing to raise food for them- 
selves and their animals; the troubles from In- 
dians and wild animals, such as bears, wolves, 
wild-cats, panthers, deer and turkeys, geese, 
ducks and other wild fowls. There was quite 


an account of bears and wolves, and as to how> 


some families had to depend for a few years 
for their meat on wild game that was easily 
obtained by the men folk, if they had guns and 
ammunition, which, by the way, were at times 
very scarce and hard to get; how some made 
traps or pens of logs or rails to capture these 
animals; how some of the settlers had to live 
for weeks on hominy or boiled corn, no mills, 
to grind the wheat into flour or corn into meal, 
for miles from where they had fixed their 
homes; no salt, unless packed on horse-back 
from the Qhio River; how they had to keep 
their sheep and pigs in pens at night near the 
cabins, lest bears or wolves would kill them. 
Many times these animals would keep up such 
a howl of disappointment that persons could 


not sleep for the noise, so near would they come | 


to the cabins; how they built the cabin, which 
constituted a kitchen, parlor, sitting-room, din- 
ing-room, and bed-room, all inside of a 25 by 


25 feet square of a house; how they had to | 


walk or go on horse-back, as there were no 


wagons, cars or, automobiles to travel in in those 
days. Even the fire had to be kept in at night, 
for it went out, and the neighbors two or three 
miles away had kept theirs, they had to go that 
distance to borrow a faggot from them.’ As a 
general rule, however, most of the farmers kept 
punk and flint and a big knife, and when they 
wanted a fire would strike the knife quickly 
against the flint, the friction would make a 
spark which would set the punk on fire, some- 
what as lightning does, and they would care- 
fully apply more punk and thus coax it to burn. 
All these and hundreds of other reminiscences 
were related in five to ten minute talks by the 
pioneers, which would be of great interest and 
were descriptive of practices that were main- 
tained by the old settlers. This is a sample of 
many of the meetings .since then, and naturally 
a large and increasing membership restlted. 
Later on Prof. W. D. Henkle proposed adding 
the name historical, to that of pioneer, and 
thereafter calling the society the Pioneer and 
Historical Association, so as to admit all per- 
sons over 21 years of age. The change of name 
was adopted. The association was incorpo- 
rated 15 years ago, and its financial standing is 
good. We have no debts, we collect sufficient 
money to pay incidental expenses, and our. 


| Officers are not paid for their services.” 


-Followig are the places and dates of meet- 
ings of the Columbiana County Pioneer and 
Historical Association, from the beginning 
down to the last meeting, in Salem, June, 1905: 
New Lisbon, September 8, 1870; Salem, Sep- 
tember 7, 1871; New Lisbon, September 5, 
1872; New Lisbon, September 13, 1873; 
Salem, September 12, 1874; Columbiana, Sep-_ 
tember 14 and 15, 1875; East Liverpool, Sep- 
tember 5, 1876; Hanover, September 5, 1877; 
New Lisbon, September 3,°1878; Salem, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879; New Lisbon, September 9, 
1880; Fair Grounds, New Lisbon, September 
7, 1881; Fair. Grounds, New Lisbon, Septem- 
ber 14, 1882; New Lisbon, August 29, 1883; 
Wellsville, June 17, 1884; Salem, June 17, 
1885 ; Hanover, June ro, 1886; Salem, June 9, 
1887; Leetonia, June 14, 1888; East Liverpool, 
June 13, 1889; East Palestine, June 12, 1890; 
Salem, June 11, 1891; East Palestine, June 9, 
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1892; East Rochester, June 15, 1893; New 
Waterford, June 14, 1894; Rogers, June 
29, 1895; Columbiana, June’: 18, 1896; 
Salem, June 17, 1897; Salem, June 16, 
1898; Negley, June 15, 1899; Rogers, June 
14, 1900; Lisbon, June 13, 1901; Leetonia, 
June 19, 1902; Lisbon, June 17, 1903; New 
Waterford, June 16, 1904; Salem, June 20, 
1905. 

The Columbiana County Agricultural So- 
ciety held its 56th annual fair. September 12-14, 
1905. The society was organized in 1849, and 
these fairs had been held annually without a 
lapse since the beginning, always on the 
grounds at Lisbon where the first exhibition 
was given, and always successfully. It is a 
county institution, and received aid from the 
State Board of Agriculture in 1905, the appro- 
priation being $800. The officers for 1905 
were: President, William M. Travis; vice- 
president, J. M. Levan; secretary, E. F. 
Moore; treasurer, F. G. Bowman; managers, 
—Lee Deemer, J. C. Billingsley, C. F. Lease, 
Seymore Pottorf, William M. Travis, J. W. 
Hoopes. F, G. Bowman, L. H. Copeland, J. M. 
Levan and E. F. Moore. 

An annual event of, for the time being, ab- 
sorbing interest, especially to the rural com- 
munities of the county, is that of the Colum- 
biana County Harvest Home Picnic, held an- 
nually, on the last Saturday of August, at 
Shelton’s Grove; a beautiful resort, five miles 
east of Salem. At the gathering held on Sat- 
urday, August 26, 1905, about 8,000 people 
were present, which was about the average at- 
tendance. The addresses on that occasion were 
made by Hon. Philip M. Smith, of Wellsville, 
and Rev. Earl D. Holtz, D. D., of Allegheny. 
These officers were elected for, the ensuing 
year: President, K. D. Bell, Rogers; vice- 
president, Clark Halverstadt, Salem township ; 
secretary, H. A, Halverstadt, Salem township ; 
treasurer, Watson E. Stewart; executive com- 
mittee,—Frank Betz, Homer Everett, P. M. 


Bowman, Peter, Smith, Orlando Frederick and 
AC. Arter: 

The Township Line Farmers’ Club was 
another organization which for many years had 
existed for pleasure and profit. It held annu- 
ally a harvest home picnic, usually at Smith’s 
Grove, on the farm of Wilson S. Smith, in St. 
Clair township, and was a great meeting place 
for local political aspirants, as well as a social 
resort for families and friends. The members 
also clubbed together for the advantageous pur- 
chase of seeds, fertilizers, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. 

The Home for Aged Women is a very 
worthy charitable institution of Salem. The . 
inception of the home was largely due to the 
active interest, in the class to be benefitted, of 
Mrs. Joseph Koll, who was instrumental in 
setting a movement on foot in 1886, which cul- 
minated in 1887 in the purchase of the Evans 


‘ Homestead, a large and substantial brick build- 


ing with spacious grounds, on East Main. 
street, now McKinley avenue. Mrs. Eliza 
Jennings made the first donation, of $1,000. 
The home was opened in October, 1888, and 
had since, up to the summer of 1905, furnished 
a comfortable abiding place to from eight to 
twelve inmates. It was understood that the 
home would be enlarged and its facilities for 
usefulness increased commensurately with the 


‘demands upon it, and as the revenue would 


permit. In 1900 the institution was enlarged 
by the addition of four rooms, and other im- 
provements were made. The first matron was. 
Phebe Gruell, and she was succeeded by Mrs. 
Lucy Pettit, who served in the capacity for 11 
years, or until August 1, 1905. Her successor 
was Mrs. Brokenshire. The officer’ in 1905 
were: President, Mrs. Simeon Sharp; vice- 
presidents,—Mrs. M. L. Edwards, Elma F. 
Hayes and Mrs. Mary R. Silver; treasurer, 
Mrs. Joseph Koll; secretary, Mrs. Anna B. 
Heaton. 
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pee LEXANDER WELLS. The venera- 
; si ble subject of this review, whose por- 
trait is shown on the opposite page, is 
distinguished as the oldest white resi- 
dent of Columbiana County. He 
has spent his long and useful life in Wellsville, 
where he was born June 3, 1808. A very 
remarkable fact also about Mr. Wells is that 
he is the younger of twins born to his parents, 
William and Ann (Clark) Wells, his sister 
Rachel being some 30 minutes older than him- 
self. Both children from infancy were un- 
usually robust and the sister lived to the age of 
go years while our subject is within but a 
short period of attaining the century mark. 

Our subject’s grandfather, George Wells, 
who was of English ancestry, was born in 
Maryland and settled as a pioneer in Bedford 
County, Pennsylvania. In Bedford County, 
William Wells, the ‘father, was born, Feb- 
‘ruary 10, 1765, and as his mother died in his 
infancy he was reared by his grandmother and 
they lived successively in Summit and Wash- 
ington counties, Pennsylvania. In the latter 
county William was mainly reared and there 
he married and during his residence there 
five of his children were born. He was a 
farmer in comfortable circumstantes and must 
have been a man of considerable prominence 
as he was elected sheriff and filled the office for 
some years. When he resigned that position, 
he removed to Steubenville, Ohio, where he 
lived for one year and then removed to Han- 
cock County, Virginia (now West Virginia), 


just across the river from what is now the city 
of Wellsville. ; 

At that time the Indians in Columbiana 
County were still considered dangerous and 
Mr. Wells settled his family where he did on 
account of there being a couple of block-houses 
in which they could be safely housed while he 
was obliged to leave them without his pro- 
tection. Just across the river, his father-in- 
law, James Clark, had cleared several acres of 
land which Mr. Wells purchased and every day 
he would swim on horseback across the river 
to cultivate his land. This continued until his 
first crop of corn was ripe aid conditions had 
a little improved, when he brought his family 
to Wellsville where they have lived ever since. 
He served in the military and our subject has 
in his possession a very valuable document, 
this being his father’s commission received 
from Governor Arthur St. Clair, which bears 
the date of July 15, 1798, the place being 
Cincinnati, which city it will be remembered 
was given its name by this same first Gover- 
nor of the Northwest Territory. It is recorded 
that William Wells took the oath of office from 
his cousin, Basil Wells, of Steubenville, on the 
above date and served in this office until Ohio 
became a State. 

William Wells was a farmer all his life but 
he was a man of excellent business perceptions 
aud, as his early efforts showed, of resolute 
nature and great personal courage and per- 
severance. In 1823 settlers had come in such 
numbers to locate in the favored localities 
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along the river, that Mr. Wells, with great 
foresight, platted a part of his farm of 304 
acres, and named the new place “Wellsville.” 
It soon grew from a farm into a hamlet, a vil- 
lage, a town and now is a thriving city, one 
in which the name of its founder is not forgot- 
ten. Mr. Wells with a man named Heath 
discovered the possibilities of a salt-spring 
near Hibbitt’s mill on Little Yellow Creek 
and they were the first white men to ever en- 
gage in the manufacture of salt in Columbiana 
County. Mr. Wells was foremost in all edu- 
cational and religious progress and was not 
only the founder. of the city but was the ori- 
ginator and promoter of many of its earliest 
and most important enterprises. He died in 
1853. The year previous he had the pleasure 
and enjoyed the honor of being selected to 
drive the last spike when the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg Railroad was completed to Wells- 
ville. It was seemly that he should have 
been selected for this duty and one can but 
wonder if, when his eye ran along the shining 
rails which meant so much to this locality, a vis- 
ion of himself returned, swimming the angry 
currents of the river, when he worked with his 
flint-lock musket across his 
board plow, on the very site of this great en- 
gineering achievement. 

William Wells married Ann Clark, who 
was born in 1765, and died in 1814. She was 
a daughter of James Clark, one of the earliest 
pioneers of Columbiana County, and certainly 
one of the most remakable. He lived to the 
age of 103 years and it is related of him that 
he retained his faculties to the end and _ his 
eyesight was so perfect that at the age of 95 
years he could read without glasses and even 
on one occasion, shot a squirrel from the top 
of a 40-foot tree. William and Ann \Vells 


reared nine of their 10 children, the members | 


of the family bearing these names: Mary, 
who married David Watts and lived and died 
in Wellsville; James and George, deceased: 
Margaret, who married William Pritchard, 
both now deceased; William and Joseph, de- 
ceased; Ann, who married O. P. Sherman. 
both now deceased; Sarah, who married Jo- 


seph Benson, both now deceased: and Rachel 


wooden mold-. 


and Alexander, (twins), the former of whom 
married A. G. W. Stevens and is deceased, as 
previously mentioned in this article. The 
family has been a noted one for longevity. 

Among the many interesting recollections 
of our esteemed subject, one pertaining to his 
school days is especially interesting. He de- 
scribes the old log house as being substantially 
constructed. An opening 14 inches wide ran 
around two sides and one end of the building, 
which space was covered with greased paper, 
ih lieu of glass, to let in light and keep out the 
elements. There was no necessity to provide 
for ventilation, the interstices between the logs 
supplying all the air necessary. The name of 
his first teacher he recalls as Richard Boyce. In 
1827 he went to work in a general store, clerk- 
ing for his board and clothes, according to the 
custom of the time, but in 1829 he went into 
business for himself in partnership with his 
brother George. the firm name being G. & A. 
Wells, which continued until 1844. 

This business was conducted before the 
completion of the railroad and a main feature 
was the loading and sending out through the 
country of wagons full of merchandise. This 
was a wonderful convenience to the outlying 
villages and farm houses. In addition the 
firm did a very large storage and forwarding 
business. In 1844 George Wells retired from 
the firm and our subject continued alone, but 
after the completion of the railroad in 1852 
the forwarding feature was dropped. Mr. 
Wells remained in the mercantile trade, how- 
ever, until after the close of the Civil War, 
when he was succeeded by his sons, Alexander 
R. and Emmett H. Wells, but he remained a 
silent partner until 1901, when he retired at 
the age of 93 years, after a business life of 72 
years, 

Mr. Wells has been concerned more or less- 
with almost all the important movements which 
have served to promote the commercial pros- 
perity of Wellsville. From its organization he 
has been a director of the First National Bank, 
and he was very active in securing the excell- 
ent transportation facilities which the city en- 
Joys. His early political sympathies were with 
the Whig party and then he became a Republi- 
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can and continued to be thus identified until 
1885, when he became a Prohibitionist. .\s a 
member of this party he is a strong advocate, 
for scarcely could a better example of the value 
of temperance principles be found than in this 
hale, hearty, clear-brained nonogenarian, 
whose life has bridged such a great gulf of 
history, and who still looks out on lite with 
happy interest, keeping in touch with local, 
national and world movements. Almost daily 
he can be seen mingling with his fellow-citi- 
zens by whom he is regarded with feelings of 
esteem and veneration. 

Mr. Wells was married September 13, 
1836, to Esther Kemble, who was born Jan- 
uary 5, 1819, and died April 29, 1873. She 
was a daughter of Samuel and Susanna (Bliz- 
zard) Kemble, old residents of Elkriun town- 
ship. They had to children, the eldest born on 
his father’s birthday and the second on his 
mother’s birthday. They were: William G., 
of Lisbon, Ohio; Kemble, who served as a 
lieutenant in the Civil War; Homer C., of 
Wellsville; Margaret, widow of E. S. Taylor, 
of Wellsville; Clark, who died in infancy; 
Helen Mar, widow of Clarence R. Arnold, of 
Wellsville; Alexander R.; Marcellus, of 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania; and Emmett H., of 
Wellsville. 

Mr. Wells, like his late wife, has been a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for many years, his father and mother having 
been charter members when it was organized 
in 1807. 

ae 


ep|ILLIAM CLARK CHAMBERLIN, 

™| who enjoys the distinction of be- 
S| ing the oldest settler in East Pales- 
tine in point of time, and the oldest 
merchant and banker, is a citizen 
who has been closely identified with the de- 
velopment of the northeastern section of 
Columbiana County during the progressive 
changes wrought by the passage of more than 
a half century. Mr. Chamberlin was born on 
the present site of East Palestine, the family 
estate then being known as the Taggart place, 
20 
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on July 11, 1837, and is a son of Dr. Robert 
and Rebecca (Taggart) Chamberlin, 

Within the easy memory of many residents 
of East Palestine, this section of the country 
was a large body of rich farming land, com- 
prising some 640 acres, which had been entered 
by John Taggart, Mr. Chamberlin’s maternal 
grandfather. The home of R. I’. Taggart, east 
of the present town, is in the original plat of 
East Palestine as is another, portion of the 
homestead to the west. The original name 
selected for the growing hamlet was Mechanics- 
burg but the mother of Mr. Chamberlin de- 
sired a more euphonious appellation and desired 
it called Palestine, the quiet beauty of the little 
town and the earnest virtuous, simple life of its. 
people suggesting to her a name recalling holy 
memories. On account of there being already 
a Palestine in Ohio, the government, in grant- 
ing a postoffice, gave the prefix “East” and 
East Palestine it has been ever since. 

Dr. Robert Chamberlin, pioneer physician, 
first merchant and first postmaster at East 
Palestine, was born in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, December 11, 1798, and died March 
22, 1876, aged 77 years, at his home in East 
Palestine. From Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, he came in boyhood, to Ohio, and worked 
at farming in Fairfield County, coming to 
Columbiana County at the age of 20 years. 
Here he read medicine under Dr. Towne, and 
subsequently was graduated from Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. Prior to this 
he had been a student at Mount Airy Academy, 
near Philadelphia, and for a time he was in- 
structor in English at this institution, spending 
some years as an educator. Had he not turned 
his attention particularly to medicine, he would 
in all probability have been a distinguished man 
of letters. He prepared a work on English 
grammar, which, although never published, re- 
ceived the approbation of competent critics as 
an excellent treatise on the English language. 

After settling permanently in Ohio, Dr. 
Robert Chamberlin served several years as 
surveyor of Columbiana County and he was 
also the surveyor for the Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Railroad, now the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago line, from the Ohio River to Salem,. 
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Ohio. In addition to an extensive medical prac- 
tice which extended over a period of 30 years, 
he established the first store and the only one 
.of importance for many years, and when the 
Legislature changed the name of the little ham- 
let to East Palestine and the government es- 
tablished the post office, he, as the most im- 
portant man of the place, was chosen post- 
master. He laid out the first addition to the 
town and in fact, for years, was one of its 
-dominating characters. 

Our esteemed subject was equally fortunate 
in having a mother of more than usual intellect 
and business capacity. Rebecca Taggart was 
born February 25, 1810, and died January 9, 
1895. She not only mothered and reared a 
family of seven children, but capably met every 
exigency which arose during her husband’s en- 
forced absences, conducting the affairs of the 
store with as much discretion as he could have 
done. To his mother Mr. Chamberlin at- 
tributes his business success, she having given 
him his early training. Her children were: 
John Taggart, deceased, formerly of East 
Palestine; Rebecca Ann, who married Enos 
Goble and had two daughters,—Mary Ann, 
deceased, and Nancy Duira, of New York City ; 
Calvin Forbes, who met death in a railroad ac- 
-cident and left a family in East Palestine; Wil- 
‘liam Clark, of East Palestine; James Horace, 
who is now a retired merchant in Philadelphia, 
where he has a family; Nancy Duira, deceased 
in 1867, who was the wife of Albert Augustine, 
—they are survived by one son, Albert, who is 
a resident of Salem, Ohio; and Robert Syden- 
ham, deceased, who is survived by a widow and 
four children, who live in East Palestine. 

William Clark Chamberlin assisted in his 
father’s store from boyhood and for a number 
“of years acted as assistant postmaster while 
shis father was driving over the country attend- 
ing to his medical practice. When his eldest 
‘brother, John Taggart Chamberlin, started a 
mercantile business under the firm name of 
Robert Chamberlin & Sons, he entered into the 
‘business. This house still exists, the name be- 
‘ing retained although at different times its part- 
wners have been changed. The business was that 
of a general store, of which the stock in the 


to 1894. 


early days comprised everything that was in 
demand in the locality,—staple groceries, cloth- 
ing, boots, shoes, millinery, harness, furniture, 
etc. A vast amount of business was done, the 
annual amount being as much as $100,000. In 
1884 a private bank was organized as Cham- 
berlin Brothers & Company, which is still doing 
business, and our, subject has been connected 
with it since its first board of directors was 
elected. 

Mr. Chamberlin was married September 8, 
1864, to Lydia J. Brittain, who is a daughter of 
Joseph and Belinda (Clark) Brittain. The 
Brittains were very early settlers in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, from which section they 
came to Columbiana County. The father died 
February 19, 1900, aged 84 years, and the 
mother in August,.1887, aged 78 years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brittain were the parents of five chil- 
dren, namely: Jeremiah, William Clark, Eliza- 
beth Esther, Lydia J. and Joseph I. Rev. 
Jeremiah Brittain, the eldest, was pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church at Greenville, 
Pennsylvania. For 22 years he was an active 
worker in the anti-saloon movement and at the 
time of his death, on December 24, 1903, was 
State superintendent for New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. He was aman of noble character whose 
influence will be felt for untold years. The 
second son, Dr. William Clark Brittain, is a 
well-known physician in Pennsylvania. Eliza- 
beth Esther Brittain married J. N. Andre, 
formerly a carriage manufacturer at New 
Brighton, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, who is 
now a missionary in Kentucky. The youngest 
of the family, Hon. Joseph I. Brittain, is at 
present American consul at Kehl, Germany. 
He was born in Beaver County, Pennsylvania; 
and was educated in the local schools, Brighton 
High School and Beaver Academy. For 30 
years he was a citizen of Ohio, formerly was 
in the mercantile business and for three years 
was editor of the Echo, at East Palestine. He 
was elected to the 7oth General Assembly, serv- 
ing from 1890 to 1892, and again, from 1893 
A man of brilliant intellect he was 
selected for diplomatic service and on Octo- 
ber 15, 1897, he was sent to France where he 
served so acceptably for four years that on 
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. June 6, 1902, President Roosevelt appointed 
him to his present consulate at Kehl, near 
Strasburg, Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlin have five chil- 
dren, viz: Frank Brittain, a graduate of the 
East Palestine High School and of Geneva 
College, Pennsylvania, who married Annie 
Orr, of Ocean Grove, New Jersey; Nancy 
Maria, a graduate of the East Palestine High 
School and of Monmouth College, Illinois, who 
is the wife of Rev. R. M. Little, pastor of the 
Sixth United Presbyterian Church, of Chicago; 
Elizabeth Florence, a graduate of the East 
Palestine High School and of Westminster Col- 
‘lege at New Wilmington, Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania, who is the wife of Rev. C.. W. 
Eldredge, a clergyman in Evanston, a suburb 
‘of Cincinnati; Joseph Clark, a graduate of the 
East Palestitne High School and of West- 
minster College; and Lydia Elma, also a grad- 
uate of Westminster College. 

Aside from his business interests, Mr. 
Chamberlin has been a useful citizen of East 
Palestine, with the other members of his fam- 
ily taking a deep interest in all movements 
which have had for their object the improve- 
ment of the town’s utilities or the advancement 
of its culture. He has served on the Board of 
Public Affairs, on the Board of Education and 
at various times in the Town Council. He isa 
man who bears the reputation of being honor- 
able and trustworthy, kind and generous, just 
and public spirited. 


—_—__+++»—____ 


BERT V. HAMPSON, president of 
the Farmers’ National Bank of 
Salem, Ohio, secretary and’ treasurer 
of the Salem Gas Company, is one 
of the leading business citizens of 


Columbiana County. His whole business life 


of 45 years has been connected with the in- 
terests of Salem and vicinity. Mr. Hampson 
was born in 1836, at Carrollton, Carroll Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and is a son of George Y. and Cath- 
erine (Frush) Hampson. : ; 
George Y. Hampson, father of our subject, 


svas born in Pennsylvania, and for many years: 


was a prominent citizen of Huntingdon County. 
In 1831 he removed to Carroll County, Ohio, 
where the remainder, of a long and useful life 
was spent. His death took place in 1876, at 
the age of 82 years. He was an old-time Demo- 
crat and was honored on numerous occasions 
by his party, being elected sheriff and also 
treasurer of Carroll County. 

Robert V. Hampson became a resident of 
Salem in young manhood and has been in the 
banking business practically all his life. He - 
was only 22 years old when he became cashier 
of the State Bank of Salem, in 1858, being 
at the time the youngest cashier, in a similar in- 
stitution in the United States. He continued 
in this position until 1865, when the State Bank 
of Salem was merged into the present institu- 
tion, the Farmers’ National Bank, and occupied 
the same relations with the latter organization 
until the death of Hon. J. Twing Brooks, whom 
he succeeded as president. 

The history of the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Salem is as follows: On March 25, 1865, a 
certificate of incorporation was issued by the 
bank department of the State of Ohio to 12 
incorporators, namely: J. Twing Brooks, L. W. 
Potter, George England, Joel Sharp, Allan 
Boyle, Robert Tolerton, James Binford, Alfred 
Wright, Lewis Schilling, R. V. Hampson, 
James Fawcett and J. A. Kerr. The charter of 
this bank was dated April 1, 1865, and its capi- 
tal was $200,000. The officers in 1879 were: 
J. Twing Brooks (now deceased), president, 
and R. V. Hampson, cashier. Since the death 
of Mr. Brooks, Mr. Hampson has been at the 
head of this old, sound and conservative institu- 
tion. In March, 1885, the charter of the bank 
was extended and 20 years later it was again 
extended. The present officers are the follow- 
ing: President, Robert V. Hampson; cashier, 
W. B. Carey; directors,—Robert V. Hampson, 
James R.. Carey, W. F. Deming, M, L. Young 
and L. L. Gibbert. The capital stock of the 
bank is still $200,000; a surplus of $55,000 has 
been accumulated, after paying stockholders 
substantial dividends for 40 years. 

_ Mr. Hampson was married at Salem to 
Elizabeth Beatty, a member of an old New Jer- 
sey family which has been. established at Salem 
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for a long time. Mr. and Mrs. Hampson have 
four, children, viz: Carrie, who is the wife of 
James R. Carey, senior member of the law firm 
of Carey & Mullins, of Salem, attorneys for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the 
Fourth District of Ohio; Helen, who is the 
wife of George B. Shephard, treasurer of the 
Cleveland Malleable Iron Company, of Cleve- 
land; Effie, who is the wife of J. R. Thomas, 
assistant secretary in the service of the Ameri- 
can Steel Wire Company; and Lucy, who re- 
sides at home. The family occupy a beautiful 
home at No. 349 Franklin avenue, Salem. 

Mr. Hampson is recognized as one of the 
city’s progressive and public-sprrited men, one 
whose interests are coincident with those of 
his city. For many years he has been and is 
now president of the School Board and has 
given time, attention and aid to numerous civic 
organizations. For some years he has been 
treasurer and secretary of the Salem Gas Com- 
pany. Fraternally he belongs to the higher 
branches of Masonry, and has attained the 33rd 
degree. He is past grand commander of Ohio 
‘of the Knights Templar and is present grand 
treasurer of the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch 
Masons of Ohio, having served as such for 
the past 20 years. 


oo 


RS RION. S. J. FIRESTONE, president of 
| Firestone Brothers’ Bank at Lisbon, 
one of the soundest financial institu- 
tions in this part of the State, has at- 
tained distinction as Jawyer, soldier, 
judge and banker. For nearly a half century 
he has actively participated in the affairs of 
the county seat and has been identified with its 
most important enterprises, public and private, 
giving to the development of the city the ener- 
getic support of a patriotic and public-spirite 
citizen. ; 
S. J. Firestone was born in Knox township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, October 2, 1833, 
and is a son of Daniel and Nancy (Lower) 
Firestone. His father was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1797 and moved to Knox township 
prior, to his marriage. He engaged in agricul- 


tural pursuits until his death in 1864, aged 
67 years. His wife, Nancy Lower, born in . 
West township, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 
1811, came of a pioneer family of this county,. 
her father having located a section of land in 
West township in 1803, most of which property 
is still owned in the family. Our subject is one 
of 12 chilélren born to his parents, seven of 
whom grew to maturity as follows: John L.,. 
deceased, who lived and practiced medicine at 
Salem; Leander, also a physician, located at 
Wooster, Ohio, but now deceased; Daniel J.,. 
for 20 years in partnership with our, subject in 
the banking business, who died in Lisbon in 
1896, aged 60 years; S. J.; Mrs. A. B. King, 
of Salem; Mrs. Jason King, of North George- 
town; and Mrs. Dan Bartges, of North George- 
town. wig 

S.J. Firestone attended the common schools. 
of his native district, and in later years entered 
Mount Union College at Alliance, Ohio, where 
he continued until 1858. He then entered upon 
the study of the law in the office of McSweeney 
& Given, of Wooster, one of the most success- 
ful firms in Ohio. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1860 and immediately thereafter located in 
practice at Lisbon, where he has remained con- 
tinuously since with the exception of the time 
spent in the Union Army during the Civil War. 
He was one of the first to respond to Lineoln’s. 
call for. volunteers and was mustered in as a 
private August 26, 1861, in the 19th Regiment 
Ohio Vol. Inf. He was promoted to Ist 
lieutenant December 16th, the commission bear-- 
ing date of August 26, 1861. His regiment 
was with the Fourth Army Corps, Army of the 
Cumberland, and participated in 22 of the 


‘principal engagements of the war, among them 


the siege of Corinth, battle of Nashville, Pitts- 
burg Landing, the pursuit of General Bragg, 
the defense of Louisville, and the battles of 
Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, 
Orchard Knob, Mission Ridge, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Peach Tree Creek and Franklin. He 
served through the Atlanta campaign with 
credit, being present through the siege and fall 
of that city. He was later in the service in 
Texas, and was mustered out November 25; 
1865. In recognition of his courageous con- 
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duct and valiant services he was promoted to 
the rank of captain on August 7, 1862, to 
that of major on March 29, 1865, and was com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel May 31, 186s. 

Returning home at the close of the war, 
‘Colonel Firestone resumed the practice of law, 
and was in 1866 nominated and elected to the 
office of probate judge of Columbiana County. 
He was reelectetd in 1869 and served a period 
of six years in that capacity. Possessing a high 
sense of jusfice and fairness and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the law, his career on the 
bench was one which gained for him the highest 
respect and confidence of the people, so that 
when his term expired and he resumed practice 
he found a greatly increased clientage. In 1873 
he formed a partnership with Judge William A. 
Nichols under the firm name of Nichols & 
Firestone, a firm which was probably the best 
known and most successful in the county duy- 
ing its existence. 

In 1878, in partnership with his brother, 
Daniel J., Judge Firestone established Firestone 
Brothers’ Bank, which has done the largest 
banking business of any institution at Lisbon. 
Since the death of Daniel J. Firestone, our sub- 
ject has devoted his entire attention to his bank- 
ing business and his extensive real estate hold- 
ings in the county. The officers of this institu- 
tion are: Hon. S. J. Firestone, president; Ed. 
Firestene (son of Daniel J.), cashier; and 
Ross W. Firestone, assistant cashier. 


farming land throughout the county, all highly 
improved, and has in the neighborhood of 80 
tenants. He has acted as trustee of,several very 
large estates, including the Leetonia Iron & 
Coal Company, in the failure of which he repre- 
sented creditors to the amount of $1,000,000. 
He was administrator of the Robert Patterson 
estate, executor of George S. Nace, who was 
at the time of his death one of the wealthiest 
citizens of the county, and was also executor of 
the estate left by Mrs., Nace. He is in robust 
health and has the vigor, and strength of a man 
many years his junior. He has had very little 
sickness in his life, and served throughout the 
four years of the Civil War without an in: 
jury‘or a day of sickness. 


Judge | 
Firestone owns considerable city property and | 


+ 


Judge Firestone was in 1860 united in mar- 
riage with Annie E. Williams, who was born 
in Columbiana County, Ohio, where her people 
were pioneers, residing in the vicinity of 
Damascus. Three sons and one daughter 
blessed this union, namely: Clark B., W. S., 
Ross W. and Flora. Clark B., who is on the 
editorial staff of the New York Mail and Ex- 
press, was graduated from Oberlin College, 
where his first editorial work was on the col- 
lege paper. He has spent considerable time in 
Europe as correspondent for his paper. W. S. 
is engaged in the life insurance business at 
Cleveland. Ross W. is assistant cashier of 
Firestone Brothers’ Bank. Flora is the wife 
of Dr. A. P. Howland, a prominent physician- 
of Cleveland. Religiously, Mrs. Firestone is a 
member of the Disciples Church. 

The subject of this biography has always 
been an enthusiastic supporter of the Republican 
party, whose principles he has defended and 


. advocated on the stump in his home county. 


Although he has never sought for office since 
leaving the bench, he has served as a member 
of the Lisbon Council many years, on the 
School Board many years and as treasurer 15 
years. Fraternally he is a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and is a Royal 
Arch Mason. He is numbered among the 
county’s most substantial men, and can with 
pride look upon his record in business, his rise 
from obscurity to prominence and affluence 
having been wholly through his own efforts. 
He has always identified himself with the best 
interests of the community, whose progress has 
kept pace with his own. 


—_——__@--@___<_ 


m\ON. DANIEL W. CRIST, member of 

y“G| the State Assembly from Columbiana ° 
County, and the owner of a finely im-, 
proved farm of 130 acres, which is 
situated in sections 8 and 9, West 
township, is also extensively engaged in music 
publishing at Moultrie. He was born in West 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1857, 
and is a son of Robert and Mary (Ruff) Crist. 

The Crist family is of English extraction 
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and was founded in Maryland by John Crist, 
the great-grandfather of our subject. He lo- 
cated at a very early day on land now covered 
by a large part of the city of Baltimore. It 
was leased to the county and this lease has 
but recently expired and, did the family wish to 
go into litigation, there is no doubt but their 
claim could be established to an immense es- 
tate. The grandfather, Robert Crist, moved to 
Ohio in 1827 and settled near Canton, Stark 
County, where he first rented a farm and later 
purchased a quarter section of land near Marl- 
boro. He had nine children. 

Robert Crist, son of Robert and father of 
Daniel W., was born in Maryland in 1825, 
and was brought to Ohio when a babe of two 
years. He grew to manhood in Stark County 
and began to teach school when only 16 years 
of age. After his marriage he located’in West 
township, which was his home until his death 
in 1898. He married Mary Ruff, who was a 
daughter of Daniel and Barbara (Bair) Ruff. 
The Ruffs came to America from Germany in 
1760 and settled in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, where the family to this day is 
numerous and prominent. No less so is the 
Bair family. Mr. Crist’s great-grandparents 
were Rudolph and Anna Mary (Sanor) Bair, 
the latter of whom was a daughter of Michael 
Sanor, who was an aide-de-camp to General 
Washington during the Revolutionary War. 
Rudolph Bair was the first Representative to 
the General Assembly from Jefferson County, 
Ohio, of which Columbiana County was then 
a part, in 1803 and was the one who laid out 
the State road which runs from Canton to 
Lisbon, Ohio. 

‘Daniel W. Crist received his primary edu- 
cation in the county schools and then took a 
course in the Northwestern Ohio Normal 
School. Owing to a breakdown in his health, 
he abandoned his chosen profession, that of 
school teaching, and took up the study of music, 
for he is a natural musician. His talents de- 
veloped in childhood and had Mr. Crist given 
his sole attention to music alone, it is probable 
the world would have numbered him as 
one of the most eminent figures in the world 
of music. He took up the teaching of music 


at first, and kept on studying and ere long be- 
gan musical composition. He found here a 
congenial field of work and in the years inter- 
vening since then, he has composed the music 


| for many Sunday-school song-books and sev- 


eral day-school song-books not to mention over 
100 piano conpositions, a number of these hav- 
ing at present a national reputation. ; 

In addition to composing music, Mr. Crist 
publishes it, having probably the largest music 
publishing house in Ohio. -It is located at 
Moultrie where he also has his business office. 
He has been in public life for a number of years. 
and is one of the leading Republicans of the 
western section of Columbiana County. He 
was elected a member of the General Assembly 
in 1901 and was reelected in 1903, and his 
popularity is on the. increase. His fine rural 
home is situated on section 8, West township. 

In 1882 Mr. Crist was married to Mary 
Reed, who is a daughter of James and Nancy 
(Newcomer) Reed. The Newcomers were na- 
tives of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 
Three children have been born to this union, 
viz: Myrtie M., born April 18, 1885; James R., 
born August 4, 1887, and Arthur D., born 
March 17, 1898. Mr. and Mrs. Crist belong 
to the Christian Church. Mr. Crist is promi- 
nent im Masonry, being a Knight Templar. 
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POEL SHARP. With the death of Joel 
@| Sharp, on July 28, 1898, there passed 
from Salem one of its venerable and 
most honored citizens. His birth took 
place in Goshen township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, February 22, 1820, and he was 
the youngest child of Joel and Rebecca 
(Tyrrel) Sharp. 

_ There are few families of Columbiana 
County which desetve more extended mention 
than that of Sharp, not only on account of its 


commercial achievements, but also for the high 


personal character of its members. The father 
of the late Joel Sharp was. born August 13, 
1779, at Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey, where 
in early life, he was adopted by Aaron Stratton 
and reared as the latter's son until manhood. 


He married Rebecca Tyrrel, who was born in 
New Jersey, November 17, 1783. When Mr. 
Stratton moved to Ohio in 1806, Joel Sharp ac- 
companied him, and they located in Goshen 
township, Columbiana County, where they es- 
tablished a sawmill and operated it in partner- 
ship for some years. The Strattons belonged 
to the Society of Friends and Joel Sharp and 
wife joined the meeting of that sect on May 
II, 1813. Joel Sharp died in the month fol- 
lowing the birth of our subject, on March 8, 
1820, but his widow was spared to her children 
for many years, passing away at her home in 
Salem, June 12, 1875, aged gt years. They 
were parents of these children: Ruth, who died 
unmarried; Martha, who married Daniel Bon- 
sall; Thomas, born in 1808, who died at Salem, 
in 1896; Clayton, who died at Olmstead, near 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mary Ann, who married 
Caleb Hunt, of Salem; Aaron, who died in in- 
fancy; Simeon, of whom extended mention 
will be found in this work; and Joel, of this 
sketch. se 2H 

When Joel Sharp was seven years old, he 
was considered of sufficient age to begin’ to 
earn his own living, and with Spartan firmness 
his mother apprenticed him to farmer Daniel 
Bonsall, with whom he remained until he was 
14 years old. He then joined his mother at 
Cleveland, Ohio, she in the meantime having 
married Nathan Hunt. Joel spent the follow- 
ing five years as a clerk in Cleveland, using a 
part of his earnings to pay for one year’s tuition 


at a Friends’ school at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. » 


In 1841 he went to work for his brother 
Thomas, who was operating a sawmill at 
Cleveland, and four years later he began to 
learn the trade of a machinist with the Cuya- 
hoga Furnace Company. 

In 1848 Mr. Sharp returned to Salem and 
entered into a business partnership with his 
brothers, Thomas, Clayton and Simeon, in the 
establishing of the Sharp Brothers’ foundry, 


this being really the’ nucleus of what later de-. 


veloped into one of the greatest industrial 
plants in this section of the State. All the 
brothers, .except the late Thomas Sharp, sub- 
sequently entered into a partnership under the 
firm name of Sharps, Davis & Bonsall, which, 


? 
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in 1871, was incorporated as the Buckeye En-- 
gine Company, with these officers: Joel Sharp,. 
president ; J. C. Boone, secretary and treasurer ;. 
Milton Davis, vice-president; Joel Bonsall, su- 
perintendent; and Simeon Sharp, assistant su-- 
perintendent. From this date until his demise, 
our subject continued as the ‘president of the: 
company and much of its success came from 
his business capacity and judgment. 

Other large and important business enter- 
prises claimed his attention also. In 1885 he 
was one of the organizers of thé Salem Wire 
Nail Company and later became its president, 
filling that office until it was absorbed by the 
American Steel & Wire Company in 1898. He 
was mainly instrumental in forming the Salem. 
Coal Company and became one of its directing: 
board and it was through his-efforts in great. 
degree that the Salem Railroad became an es- 
tablished fact. He was also largely interested: 
in the First National Bank of Salem, one of its; 
directors and at all times a careful conservative: 
adviser. During his long life in Salem, he was 
closely identified with her many public-spirited. 
movements, accepted civic offices in order, to. 
lend influence to wise and judicious movements, _ 
for the city’s welfare and took as conscientious: 
care in guarding public interests as he did im 
caring for, his own affairs. He was a man of 
progressive spirit 4nd was one of the first mem- 
bers of the City Council to favor city water- 
works and electric lighting. As far back as 
1886 he identified himself with the Republican 
party and actively supported its principles until 
his death. 

Mr. Sharp was united in marriage on No- 
vember, 21, 1844, to Angeline Lee, who is a 
daughter of Josiah and Hannah (Boone) Lee, 
members of old and well-established families 
of Pennsylvania, where the names are held in 
great respect. Josiah and Hannah Boone were 
both born in Berks County and were married 
there in September, 1818, and moved from: 
there to Salem, Ohio, where the family resided’ 
permanently. Josiah Lee died in 1844 while: 
on a business trip to Memphis, Tennessee. He- 
was survived many years by his widow, who: 
died in 1890, .when within eight ‘years of com-- 
pleting a century. From the same stock came 
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Daniel Boone, the great Kentucky pioneer and 
Indian fighter. : 

» Mr. and Mrs. Sharp had two children: 
Frances and Herbert H. The former was born 
at Salem, Ohio, August 31, 1845, and was mar- 
ried to Charles H. Ellis on August 22, 1872. 
She resides With her venerable mother. 
Herbert H. Sharp was born at Salem, January 
9; 1860. He-was educated in the public schools, 
at Andover Academy and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he studied me- 
chanical engineering. After leaving school, he 
served an apprenticeship with the Buckeye En- 
gine Company and in 1886 he entered the em- 
ploy of the Salem Wire Nail Company as ship- 
ping clerk. In 1892 he became superintendent 
and continued in this position until the sale of 
this plant tc the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany was consummated. After the death of his 
father, he became a director of the Buckeye 


Engine Company and this was followed by his |. 


election to the presidency in January, 1903. 
Herbert H. Sharp was married September 26, 
1888, to Bessie Church Rush. They have one 
son, born April 8, 1896, who was named Joel 
Herbert. 

The name of Sharp is so closely connected 
with the leading enterprises of Salem that, as 
a. family, it commands more than the usual 
amount of notice. Investigate the community’s 
commercial interests, its philanthropic move- 
ments, its quiet charities, its educational ad- 
vancement, and the refined social enjoyments, 
and it will be discovered that in very few of 
these the members of.this old and honored fam- 
ily have not been either leaders or promoters of 
all that is best in the city’s life. It may be 
justly claimed that in business, public and so- 
cial life here, the name is a household word. 
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F, STODDARD, one of the active and 
self-made business men of East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, was born in 1868, in 
Sewickley, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, and resided in that county 

until 12 years old, when he came to East Pales- 

tine, Columbiana County. Mr. Stoddard left 
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school when 16 years of age, having enjoyed 
the advantages of the public schools and the 
Polytechnic Institute of Allegheny. Then he 
turned his attention to the acquisition of a self- 
supporting trade, entered a pottery and 
thoroughly learned the business. . For five years 
he was employed in the office of The East 
Palestine Pottery Company, when it was oper- 
ated by the Sebring brothers. ~ f 

Since the incorporation of The Continental 
China Company, on March 16, 1904, he has 
been its treasurer, and is also actively interested 


_in the affairs of The East Palestine Pottery 


Company. 

Mr. Stoddard was married at Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, to Myrtle M. Patterson, of 
Columbiana, Ohio, and they have two sons,— 
Robert and Donald. The family residence is 
a modest and well-appointed little home on. 
West Martin street. 

oe Se St 
F. MOORE, postmaster at Lisbon, 
was appointed to that office in 1898 
by President McKinley, who was a 
cousin,of Dr. William Moore, father 
of the subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Moore was born in Elkton, this county, 
in 1852, and was reared and schooled/ here. 
He spent a short time in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, completing his preparation for the trade 
of a printer, and with the. exception of this 
period has always resided at Lisbon. 

Mr. Moore secured the sole control of the 
newspaper, Buckeye State, in 1876, and con- 
tinued.as its owner and editor until 1901. He 
entered the office of this paper, as an apprentice, 
in 1871, and became its proprietor and literary 
head within five years. 

Mr. Moore was married in Lisbon, to Eva 
I. Young, a native of Lisbon, and a daughter 
of B. S. Young, who was born in Columbiana 
County, and still survives at the age of 75 years. 
Mr. Young was postmaster at Lisbon from 
1872 to 1880. In later years he was engaged 
in the hardware business, from which he re- 
tired in the fall of 1904. 

Mr, Moore and his wife have had ro chil- 
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dren, all born in Lisbon. Seven of these are 
living, namely: W. B.; Eva 1., who is her 
father’s assistant in the post office; Mary E., 
who is teaching in the Lisbon schools; Frank 
E.; Fitz-Randolph; Charles and Ralph. W. 
B. Moore is now practicing law at Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia. He took a special course 
of study at Charlottesville, Virginia, in 1903, 
and then entered the senior, class of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1904, being admitted to 
the bar in June of that year. 

Mr. Moore is a stanch Republican in 
politics. Fraternally, he is a Mason and a 
Knight Templar, being a member of Salem 
Commandery, K. T. He is also an Odd Fellow 
and a Knight of Pythias. In religious views, 
he favors the Christian Church. 


IMEON SHARP, one of the most ven- 
erable as well as most highly es- 
teemed citizens of Salem, now liv- 
ing retired from all business care, 
was long identified with one of the 

largest industries of the State and for many 

years a leading factor in its development. Mr. 

Sharp was born May 30, 1817, on his father’s 

farm near Salem, and is a son of Joel and Re- 

becca (Tyrrel) Sharp. 

The settlement of the Sharp family in 
Columbiana County dates back to about 1806, 
when the parents of our subject came here from 
Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey. The journey 
had been long and wearying and during a good 
part of the trip the mother, with her children 
in her lap, drove the one-horse wagon over 
the roads the father cut through the forest. 
Joel Sharp was a carpenter and soon after lo- 
cating on a tract of wild land constructed a 
rude home for his family. His death took 
place in 1820 but his wife survived until 1875, 
dying at Salem on June 12th of that: year, be- 
ing then nearly 92 years old and having pre- 
‘served all her faculties to a remarkable degree. 
In New Jersey they were members of what 
were known as the Orthodox Friends, but they 
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_engine works. 


found the branch of Hicksite Friends in the 
majority at Salem and they entered into com- 
munion with them. 

Our subject was the fourth son and sixth 
child of Joel Sharp and very early in life began 
to take care of himself, being but seven years 
old when he was bound out to a neighboring 
farmer. His inclinations led him in an en- 
tirely different direction and by the age of 14 
his boyish patience was exhaused and he ran 
away to join his brother Thomas, at Salem, 
with whom he learned the carpenter’s trade, 
one which he followed for some years. In 
1847 he and his three brothers, Thomas, Clay- 
ton and Joel, established a business at Salem 
for the building of engines and this was the 
foundation of the works which later developed 
into the great industry of the Buckeye En- 
gine Company. When the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was being built. through Columbiana 
County, the Sharp brothers took a contract to 
furnish 11 miles of ties and stringers, and for 
this purpose bought 100 acres of timber land on 
which they erected a sawmill. Thomas Sharp 
took charge of the mill, while the other broth- 
ers continued work at the shops. Owing to 
an unfortunate disagreement, the partnership 
was dissolved in 1851 and a new company was 
formed consisting of Joel Sharp, Milton 
Davis, Joel Bonsall and Simeon Sharp, who 
took over the shop and its appurtenances and 
for the succeeding 20 years conducted the 
Buckeye Engine Works. 

In 1871 the business was incorporated as 
the Buckeye Engine Company, of which Joel 
Sharp was made president; Milton Davis, vice- 
president; J. C. Boone, secretary; Joel Bons- 
all, superintendent; and Simeon Sharp, assist- 
ant superintendent. Thomas Sharp acquired 
the land and mill in lieu of his interest in the 
He lived on this place until his 
death in 1896, in his 89th year. 

In his position of assistant superintendent, 
our subject had much to do with the develop- 
ment and improvement of the engines and was 
one of the leading factors in the subsequent 
success of the business. - He traveled all over 
the country, setting up machines in numerous 
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localities throughout the South and West and 
transacted a vast amount of company business. 
In 1847 he visited Chicago, then a village 
scattered through a great marsh, offering little 


- inducement to Mr. Sharp as a paying location } 


-for one of his energy. After 40 years of 
continued devotion to the interests of the com- 
pany, he retired from active participation in its 
affairs in 1892. This great industry, which 
has made the name of Sharp known all over 
the globe where machinery is found, employed 
in its early days a force of 12 workmen, in- 
cluding the four brothers. Now a force of 300 
skilled workmen is required to turn out the 
latest improved ‘Buckeye’ power engine. 

Originally, Mr. Sharp was an old line 
Whig, but became affiliated with the Republi- 
can party in 1856, voted for Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860 and continued an adherent of this party 
until 1898. He could not feel justified in sup- 
porting a party which was in favor; of war, 
under any conditions, having always enter- 
tained conscientious convictions relating to 
peace. His uprightness of character, his frank- 
ness in his intercourse with men of high and 
low degree, his integrity in every situation of 
life have attracted many.to him in friendship 
and the evening of life finds him enjoying all 
that makes that period one of quiet content- 
ment and repose. 

Mr. Sharp married Lydia S. Taylor, of 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania, and they have 
three daughters: Lucy S., who is the wife of 
Hon. Samuel White, a well-known bridge 
builder at New Brighton, Pennsylvania, and a 
member, of the Senate of that State; Ora, who 
is the wife of Demorest Davis; and Helen, who 
is the wife of William Silver, at present’ treas- 
urer of the Silver Manufacturing Company, 
of Salem. : 

Through marriage relationships with the 
prominent Davis, Bonsall and Silver families, 
the Sharp family belongs to a social connec- 
tion which is paramount in Columbiana coun- 
ty, equaléd only by its identification with the 
county’s business interests. The venerable 
subject of this review, whose portarit accom- 
panies this sketch, resides at No. 88 Depot 
street, Salem. 


PGIHARP WILSON HEMPHILL, M. 
C~ D., although but a comparative new- 
FY] comer, in East Liverpool, is.recognized 

as one of the leading physicians and 
has a lucrative and constantly increas- 

ing practice in this city. He was born in Han- 

cock County, Virginia (now West Virginia), 
on the old Finley farm, just across the river. 
from East Liverpool, March 3, 1854, and is 
a son of Charles H. and Priscilla (Wilson) 

Hemphill. The grandfather, James Hemphill, 

is supposed to have been a native of Pennsyl- 

vania; the gréater part of his life was spent 

in Bridgewater, Pennsylvania, where he died in 

1838. 

SGHEEES H. Hemphill was born in Bridge- 
water, Pennsylvania, March 8, 1822, and took 
to the river when but a lad. His uncle, Sharp 
Hemphill, was captain of a steamboat and 
Charles went with him. He continued to work 
on the river, making the trips back and forth 
between New Orleans and Northern points, 
until the opening of the Rebellion. Previous. 
to this he had been in sympathy with the South, 
but when hostilities actudlly began he hastened 
to Virginia and enlisted in Company E, rith 
Reg., Virginia Vol. Inf., to fight for the “Stars. 
and Stripes.”” He was in the service over two 
years and was wounded, though not seriously, 
but the.privations and hardships endured at that 
time undermined his constitution and wrecked 
his health so that he was not able to work and 
died from the effects of the exposure in 1870. 
He was married to Priscilla Wilson, daughter 
of Daniel and Jennie (Ralston) .Wilson, resi- 
dents of Fairview, West Virginia. They were: 
the parents of nine children, three of whom died 
before reaching mature years. Those living are- 
Richard R., of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; 
Sharp W.; Ann Eliza, wife of James Murray, 
of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; Loretta, wife of 
George Melwood, of East Liverpool; Rosaline,. 
widow of Thomas Cartwright; and William, of 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania. The mother 
passed away in 1884 at the age of 66 years. 
They were members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Sharp Wilson Hemphill lived with his pa-- 
rents as long as they lived. He read. medicine 
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with Dr. T. G. McPherson of Beaver Falls, en- 
tering his office in 1879. In 1884 he took a 
complete course in the medical department of 
Wooster University at Cleveland and at once 
began practicing at Beaver Falls. A few years 
later he went to-New York City where he took 
a post-graduate course in the New York Clin- 
ical School, receiving the degree of M.D. The 
following seven or eight years he was physician 
for the Wheeljng, Lake Erie & Pittsburg Coal 
Company, in Stark County, Ohio, and after that 
he practiced at Irondale, Jefferson County, from 
1896 until he located in East Liverpool in 1903. 
He opened an office in the East End and has 
already built up a good practice and has been 
well received by the profession. Dr. Hemphill 
married Lizzie Merick, daughter of John and 
Gertrude (Denny) Merick, deceased, by whom 
he has three children, J. William, A. Edward 
and Cora Elizabeth. They are devoted mem- 
bers of the Christian Church and take an.active 
interest in the work of that organization. The 
Doctor is a Republican in politics. He was 
made a Mason in Jenkins Lodge, No. 471, F. & 
A. M., of Hammondsville, Ohio. 


Palestine bar, and one of the city’s 

esteemed citizens, was born January 

3, 1868, in Clarion County, Pennsyl- 

_vania, and is a’son of Mathew and Eliza J. 
(Banks) Logan. 

John Logan, the grandfather of our subject, 
reared a family of five sons and three daughters, 
three of whom still survive, the youngest of 
these being the father of John H. The Logan 
homestead is situated five miles west of Beaver 
Falls, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, in a rich 
farming district, and there the parents of our 
‘subject live in retirement and comfort. They 
had 12 children, three’sons and nine daughters, 
the survivors being seven daughters and two 
sons. 

John H. Logan, who bears the name of one 
of Illinois’ most distinguished soldiers and 
statesmen, came possibly, from the same sturdy 


stock. He grew up on the Clarion County 
farm until eight years old and then accompanied 
the family in its removal to Beaver County. 
There he attended school and subsequently 
taught, alternating teaching and farming, ac- 
cording to the season, for some two years, and 
then entered upon the study of the law at East 
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Palestine, Ohio, with C. P. Rothwell... He was. 


admitted to the bar, October 5, 1892, began 
practice on January 3, 1893, and soon entered 
into politics. 
elected mayor of East Palestine and held the 
ree: through 1894, 1895 and 1896,—im- 
portant years of the citv’s development. In 
1897 he was made city solicitor, but since that 


In the spring of 1893 he was. 


time has devoted himself entirely to the practice: 


of his profession which is one of the best estab- 
lished in the county. Although Mr. Logan 
never had collegiate advantages, he enjoyed 
academic training and this, with natural ability, 


wide reading and constant association with the: 


best minds of the State, has given him thorough. 


equipment for every demand of his profession 


life. 


' or call made upon him in business and social. 


Mr. Logan was united in marriage with. 


Ella Foster, who is a daughter of the late Wil- 
Ham and Sarah Foster, formerly of Beaver, 
County, Pennsylvania. She is a highly ac- 


complished, cultured lady, a graduate of Grove: 


City College, Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. 


Logan have had three children, of whom the 


one survivor is Harold S., who is probably the: 


_brightest student for his age in the East: Pale- 
stine schools. Although he has only passed 
his ninth birthday, he has already completed 
the fifth grade, his marks in his studies last 


year being either 90 or over; when he returns. 


to school in the fall, he will enter the seventh 
grade, having “jumped” a class every year. 


In addition to his brilliancy of intellect, he is: 


a manly youth, fond of sport and possessing 
attractive, courteous manners. His memory 
has always been remarkable. The family be- 
long to the United Presbyterian Church, and 


\ 


Mr. Logan is one of the valued teachers in the- 


Sunday-school. 


is situated on North Market street. 


They enjoy the comforts of 
one of the city’s most attractive homes, which: 


MIL LIAM D. SIGLER, D. O., the 
pathic school in Columbiana Coun- 
ty, has been located in Salem since 
April 1, 1901. Dr. Sigler was born 
at Memphis, Missouri, October 11, 1869, and is 
a son of William D. Sigler, formerly a prosper- 
ous farmer and latterly a merchant at Memphis. 

Dr. Sigler secured his literary education 
first at Memphis, Missouri, and later in the uni- 
versity at Quincy, Illinois, where he was grad- 
uated in 1888. He became interested in medical 
science early in young manhood, but discovered 
that, with all the learning and experiences of 
the leading schoois, many of the ills that aiflict 
humanity could not be subdued. This led to his 
investigation of the claims of osteopathy and 
subsequently to his entering upon its study at 
the American University of Osteopathy at 
Kirksville, Missouri, where he was graudated 
in June, 1900. Dr. Sigler began the practice 
of his profession in Central* Kansas, where he 
remained eight months and then came to Col- 
umbiana County, Ohio. He practiced one 
year at East Palestine and then came to Salem, 
a year later. His skill is generally acknowl- 
edged and his services are in demand all over 
the county. 

Dr. Sigler married Sarah W. Glenn, who is 
a daughter of Dr. D. D. Glenn. She is a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, but the Doctor 
was reared a Methodist. Politically, he is a 
stanch Republican. His fraternal associations 


are with the Elks and the Sons of Veterans, His 
well-appointed offices are on East Main street, 
Salem. 


$+ 


"ASSOCIATION COMPANY, of 
Lisbon, has been an important factor 
in the building up of the county seat. 
With its capital of over $200,000, it 
operates all over Columbiana County. 

This company was organized in March, 
1889, the incorporators being these well-known 
capitalists: George H. Huston, Nicholas Way, 
Augustus J. Volker, P. B. Young, Richardson 
Arter, George L. Miller, W. W. Jones and 


leading physician of the osteo- 
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Allen A. Ramsey. The first officers of the 
newly organized company were: George i: 
Huston, president; Nicholas Way, vice-presi- 
dent ; Allen A. Ramsey, secretary, and George 
Miller, treasurer: These gentlemen, with the 
exception of the secretary and treasurer, com- 
posed the board of directors. 

The present official board is as follows: 
George H. Huston, president; Nicholas Way, 
vice-president ; and Allen A, Ramsey, secretary 
and treasurer. The directors are: George H. 
Huston, Nicholas Way, P. M. Armstrong, E. 
M. Crosser, G. F. Adams, U. V. Gaskill and 
Aa J. Volker: 

This carefully managed company has been 
the means by which much of this locality has 
been developed and improved, homes and busi- 
ness blocks have been erected and important 
industries have been promoted, with increased 
prosperity to all concerned. 


a 


one of the leading ne farmers of 
Columbiana County, resides on a 
farm of 110 acres in section 32, But- 
ler township. He is a native of the 
county and was born near Winona, July 22, 
1856, and is a son of Daniel and Rachel ( Wal- 
ton) Scattergood. 

The father of our subject was born in 
Jefferson County and the mother in Columbi- 
ana County. The former was a son of David 
Scattergood, whose father was one ef the first 
settlers at Salem, where he died aged 103 years. 
The family is undoubtedly of English descent. 
The father of our subject was a farmer and 
stock dealer in Butler and Hanover townships. 
He died at the age of 68 years. His widow 
survives, aged almost 80 years. They had 
five children, viz: Mrs. Sallie E. Ingram, of 
Mahoning County ; E. A., of Sebring, Ohio; 
Frank Homer, of Butler township ; William, of 
Butler township ; and Mrs. Mattie Oliver, of 
Michigan. 

When the subject of this sketch was five 
years old, his parents removed from Butler to 
Hanover township and he lived there until 1882 
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when he returned to Butler township, which has 
been his home ever since. He deals extensive- 
ly in live stock, buying, selling and shipping 
sheep, hogs, calves and cattle. He disposes of 
his stock. principally at Pittsburg and is well 
known in Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Scattergood was married November 2, 
1882, to Mary Llewella Mercer, who was born 
in Butler township and is a daughter of Daniel 
and Eliza Mercer. 


Webster, of Hanover township. 
Politically, Mr. Scattergood is identified 


with the Democratic party and he has been | 


more or less prominent in this section for many 
years, frequently officiating as a delegate to im- 
portant conventions. He was postmaster, at 
Winona from,1885 until 1889, under Grover 
Cleveland’s adrhiaistration. In addition to his 
large stock interests, Mr. Scattergood is a 
stockholder in the Central Telephone Company 


of Winona. aad 
++ 


PaB|OWIN J. SMITH, president of , The 


Liverpool, is one of the substantial 
business men ’of the city. He was 
born in East Liverpool on August 30, 
1857, and is a son of Charles and Emma 
(Perkes) Smith: 

Joseph Smith, paternal grandfather of our 
subject, was born in Rushshall, Staffordshire, 
England, and spent most of his life at Tipton, 
where he died April 11, 1833, aged 37 years. 
He was engaged at the butcher business during 
the greater part of his life, having learned the 
trade from his father. Huis wife, Ann Smith, 
was born in Bromwich parish, Staffordshire, 
England, in 1800; while she had the same name 
she was not a blood relative of her husband. 
She died about 1862, having given birth to 
nine children, seven of whom grew to maturity: 
William; Elizabeth; Benjamin; Charles; 
Thomas, who went to Australia; Ann; and 
Sarah Jane, who also went to Australia. Re- 
ligiously, Mr. Smith was an Episcopalian and 
his wife was a Methodist. 


They have two children: | 
Leora and Maud. Maud is the wife of Edward | 


Standard Pottery Company, of East 


Charles Smith was born at Tipton, Stafford-. 
shire, England, August 28, 1826, and learned 
the trade of a butcher in early life. With his. 
wife he came to America, landing in New York 
on November 18, 1850, and immediately went 
to Buffalo with the intention of proceeding 
by lake to Chicago. The ‘Lady Elgin,” on 
which they expected to sail, was sunk, and our 
subject went to Pittsburg instead, taking his 
wife with him. He had relatives there and 
also chanced to run upon an old friend, Benja- 
min Harker, who lived in East Liverpool. He 
was persuaded to visit Mr. Harker and was so 
impressed with the country that he decided to 
make it his future home. He took up his resi- 
dence at what was known as Koontz’ Landing 
May 5, 1851, and started in the butcher busi- . 
ness. He remained until the following year, 
then for three years was in business at Wells- 
ville. In October, 1855, he again took up his 
residence in East Liverpool and entered the 
butcher business and continued with much suc- 
cess until 1890, when he moved upon a farm in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania. He engaged 
in selling stock until 1896, since which time. 
he has been retired from business activity. He 
was joined in marriage with Emma Perkes, a 
daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth (Adams) 
Perkes, of Tipton, England, and fhey had nine 
children, seven of whom grew up, namely: 
George, of East Liverpool; Edwin J.; William, 
of Salem; Charles, of East Liverpool; James, 
of East Liverpool; Sarah Jane, wife of James. 
McClure, of East Liverpool; and Emma, wife 
of William Foster, of Sebring, Ohio; Mrs. 
Smith, who was born in May, 1826, died Au- 
gust 31, 1885. ‘ 

Edwin J. Smith attended the public schools 
of East Liverpool and upon leaving school en- 
tered the employ of Croxall & Cartwright, pot- 
ters, with whom he continued until 1889, ac- 
quiring a thorough understanding of the busi- 
ness in alf its details. He was in that year 
chosen president of the Standard Pottery 
Company, one of the most flourishing in the 
city. He is also a director of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr. Smith married Anna Hill, a daugh- 
ter of Robert Hill, of East Liverpool, and they 
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have two children: Ella A. and Harold G. Re- 
ligiously, she is a member of the First United 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Smith is a member 
of the Mystic Circle. He is a Republican in 
politics, but has steadfastly refused to become 
a candidate for, office. He is of retiring dis- 
position, but has many friends throughout the 


county. 
————~—-e——__— 


=a). RAM GREINER. For more than half 
Y“a| a century the name of Greiner has 
been connected with the banking and 
financial interests of Columbiana 
County, where it has always stood 
also for business integrity and personal worth. 
The late Hiram Greiner, the founder of the 
banking house at Salem which so long bore his 
name, was born in 1820 in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, and was a son of John and 
Esther (Klein) Greiner. 

Hiram Greiner came of German ancestry 
and possessed in marked degree many of the 
sterling characteristics of that race. His edu- 
cation was obtained in Berks County, but as a 
youth of 19 years he came to Ohio, first locating 
at Washingtonville and shortly after. removing 
to Salem, where he accepted a position as clerk 
in a general store. Subsequently he engaged 
in a general mercantile business with Zachariah 
Bertolett and two years later with Joseph G. 
Thomas, both of whom were his brothers-in- 
law. He and Mr. Thomas continued in the mer- 
-cantile business together until 1853, when con- 
‘ditions appeared favorable ior the establishing 
of a banking business. The firm had the capi- 
tal and also the public confidence, which en- 
sured the success of the enterprise. 

The banking business, which in later years 
was carried on as the private bank of H. Grei- 
ner & Son, was started on January 1, 1853, 
when the private bank of Thomas & Greiner 
was organized, Upon the death of Mr. Thomas 
in August, 1864, the business was continued 
by Mr. Greiner for one year and a half, In 
1866 Col. T. C. Boone became associated with 
Mr. Greiner. On January 1, 1871, Colonel 
Boone retired and the business passed into the 
hands of H. Greiner & Son, Joseph O. Greiner 


entering the firm at this time. Hiram Greiner 
continued at the head of the firm until his 
death on November 6, 1874. H. Greiner & Son 
occupied a building erected for this banking 
business in 1858. 

Hiram Greiner married a daughter of John 
W. and Sarah (Garrison) Thomas, old resi- 
dents of Salem, and three children were born 
to them, viz: Mary, deceased; Joseph O. and 
Mrs. Satah Metzger. Mr. Greiner is recalled 
as one of the most reliable, honorable and val- 
ued citizens of Salem. 

JosEPH O. GREINER, president of.the Citi- 
zens’ Bank & Trust Company, of Salem, is one 
of the prominent citizens and leading finan- 
ciers of Columbiana County. He was educated 
in the schools of Salem and grew to manhood, 
undet his father’s supervision, in preparation 
for the banking business. The officers of the 
bank are as follows: Joseph O. Greiner, presi- 
dent; L. H. Kingsberry, vice-president; and 
Hiram A. Greiner, cashier. In 1904 the bank 
built a handsome building, in which to conduct 
its business. It cost $28,000 and is the finest of 
its size in the State of Ohio. ; 

Joseph O. Greiner was married on May 
12, 1874, to Adella .J.. Campbell, who is a 
daughter of Angus and Susan (Cook) Camp- 
bell. They have two children, Hiram A. and 
Helen A., the former of whom is cashier of the 
Citizens’ Bank & Trust Company, of Salem. 
Mr. Greiner is a prominent Republican and he 
takes an active interest in all that pertains to 
his community and State. He belongs to the 
Masonic fraternity. The family home is a 
handsome, substantial residence located at No. 
246 Lincoln avenue, Salem. 


—»+>-oe—___ 


eo al-LEN A. RAMSEY, a prominent 
m “ & member of the bar. at Lisbon, and 
secretary and treasurer of the Peo- 
ple’s Savings & Loan Association 
Company, was born in 1852 in Han- 
over township, Columbiana County, Ohio, and 
is a son of William and Elizabeth (King) 


- Ramsey. 


Robert Ramsey, the paternal grandfather, 


Ener 
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who was a native of Westermoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, came to Columbiana County at 
an early day. He married a lady by the name 
of Campbell, from whose ancestors was also 
descended the late President McKinley: Ro- 
bert Ramsey lived in Madison township, where 
he served as a justice of the peace. 

William Ramsey, father of Allen A., was 
born in Columbiana County in March, 1816, 
and died here in 1893, aged 77 years. In the 
early part of the Civil War, he raised Com- 
pany K, 115th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., of which 
he was captain for one year, resigning his 
commission finally on account of sickness. He 
settled on a farm in Hanover township and 
became a man of affairs in that section, serv- 
ing as county commissioner from 1866 to 1869, 
an office his father had held from 1829 to 
1832. He married Elizabeth King, who was 
born in 1820 in Franklin township, Columbi- 
ana County, and died in 1872, at the age of 52 
years. Her father, Hugh King, was one of the 
old settlers and well-known farmers. Our sub- 
ject is one of six survivors of a family of I1 
children, the other five being as follows: S. 
W., an attorney at Salem; Mrs. Belle Brown, 
a widow residing at Lisbon; Mrs. Ella Craw- 
ford, who lives in Perry township, near Salem; 
and P. C. and Walter, both of Alliance, Ohio. 

Allen A. Ramsey was reared in Columbiana 
County and secured his literary education in 

the local schools. He read law with J. W. 
& H. Morrison, was admitted to the bar in 
1879, and located at Lisbon in 1880, where he 
has practiced his profession ever since and has 
become more or less identified with the city’s 
various interests. During his administration as 


mayor of the city, long strides were made in | 


its growth and development and he has always 
been a promoter of those enterprises which of- 
fer substantial civic improvement. He has 
served as justice of the peace and has_ held 
other local offices. 

Mr. Ramsey has a most delightful home 
‘circle. He married Mary A. Pritchard, a 
daughter of R. B. Pritchard, of Lisbon, and 
they have three children,—Helen, Hugh and 
Marie,—all attending school. The family be- 
long to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Politically Mr. Ramsey is a Republican. 
For the past 10 years he has been clerk and 
manager of the city waterworks. He is one of 
the busy men of the town, one who personally 
impresses a Stranger as competent, reliable and 
conservative, Fraternally he is a Mason and 
formerly was active in the Knights of Pythias. 


——_>+--o__ 


N, FLANLEY, who has-been the et 
ficient clerk of the courts of Colum- 
biana County since August, 1903, was 
born at East Liverpool, Ohio, in 1863, 

and is a son of Charles and Susan 

(Curby) Hanley. 

The father of Mr. Hanley was born at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and came to America in 1856 
and subsequently made his home in Columbiana 
County, married and reared a large family. 
The mother of Mr. Hanley was born in Colum- 
biana County. 

J. N. Hanley was reared and educated at 
East Liverpool. In early manhood he became 
connected with public affairs and served 10 
years as city clerk at East Liverpool prior to 
accepting his present position. His adminis- 
tration of the duties of the office has been most 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. Hanley married Cora E. Gorby, a lady 
of East Liverpool, and they have a son and 
daughter. The family is identified with the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Fraternally Mr. Hanley belongs to the Elks 
of East Liverpool; the Knights of the Golden 
Eagle and the Mystic Circle. 


——__ —__ -+- -- 


=a AMES CLARK, a prominent citizen 
@ and retired capitalist of East Pales- 
tine, a self-made man in every respect, 
was born in England, April 19, 1831, 
and is a son‘of John and Ann Clark. 
The parents of Mr. Clark were natives of 
England and both came to America and passed 
their last days with our subject. Four of their 
children reached maturity, viz: Benjamin, re- 
siding at New Waterford, Ohio, who is 87 
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years of age; Sally and Nathan, both deceased ; 
and James. 

James Clark obtained his education in his 
native land and was a young man of 23 years 
when he started for America in order to bet- 
ter his fortunes. By trade he was a coal miner. 
He secured passage on the old sailing vessel 
“Wyoming,” and was landed at Philadelphia 
after a voyage of six weeks and three days. 
From that city he went first to Pittsburg, land- 
ing there just when the cholera scourge was at 
its height, when people were dying ot the dis- 
ease by scores, but he escaped and in August, 
1854, went to the great Pennsylvania coal re- 
gion of Homestead. Although, during his three 
years of residence in Pennsylvania, he worked 
as a miner. and was always and is still inter- 
ested in coal interests, he did not confine his 
energies to this one branch of industry. He 
acquired farming property in Darlington town- 
ship, Beaver County, has dealt largely in 
stock and three times has built his fortune up 
from the bottom. The most of his money, how- 
ever, has been made in mining, in the great coal 
fields. The Sterling mine in Darlington town- 
ship, opened in 1857, was a mine in which he 
was very much interested. He hauled the 
greater portion of the coal mined in this mine 
to a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Clark came to East Palestine in 1857 
when Joseph Young’s store was the only one 
here. At that time game was still plentiful and 
he remembers occasions when the sun was dark- 
ened by immense flocks of wild pigeons. He 
has seen the town grow from its beginning. 
Early investments proved profitable and he 
is still a large property owner. 

On May 5, 1851, Mr. Clark married Mary 
Ann Bumby, an English lady, and a very happy 
occasion was the celebration of their “Golden 
Wedding” in 1901. They have seven children, 
namely: William, Helen, Emma, Elizabeth, 
Jane, Edward and Mary. William married 
Dora McCowan and to them have been born 
three sons and three daughters: of these, Ir- 
win married Jane Flinn and has two children, 
and Lilly became the wife of Jesse \Warren and 
has one child. Helen married Thomas Voker, 
of Waterford, Ohio, and has three sons and 


three daughters ; of these, James married a Miss 
King, of Columbiana County, and has two sons. 
Emma married William Wallace and has two 
daughters and two sons; of these, Mary mar- 
ried John Bradshaw, of Pennsylvania. Eliza- 
beth married John Gray, of East Palestine, and 
has a son and daughter. Jane became the wife 
of Henry Lawrence, a merchant of East Pales- 
tine, and has three children; of these, Gertie 
is now the wife of William Owen, of West Vir- 
ginia. Edward, who resides at Rogers, is mar- 
ried and has four, children. Mary married 


Abel. Franklin and has two sons and a 
daughter. 
Mr. Clark has reared a most estimable 


family to whom he has been particularly kind 
and generous. He was a dutiful son, sending 
to the old home for, his aged parents and also 
for his father-in-law to come and live in com- 
fort under his roof and protection. Like many 
business men he has had ups and downs but 
he has never been discouraged, knowing that 
the same qualities which built up one fortune 
could acquire another. His life has been one 
of industry. 


MILLIAM S. GEORGE, Sr. For 
many years the late William S. 
George, Sr., was connected with 
the mercantile, manufacturing and 
agricultural interests of Colum- 
iana County, and through a long life of 82 
years sustained the reputation of a man of 
business integrity and personal honor. He was 
born October 15, 1821, in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, and died at East Palestine, Ohio, 


-in 1903. He was a son of John and Elizabeth 


(Shaw) George. 

John George, father of William S. George, 
Sr., combined the trades of chair-making, wag- 
on-making and cabinet-making, working at all 
three as occasion demanded with the primitive 
tools in use in the early days. Later in life 
he settled down to agricultural pursuits and 
died on his farm at the age of 77 years. He 
was a stanch old Presbyterian, connected with 
the body formerly known as the Associate Re- 
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form Church but subsequently as the United 
Presbyterian. For many years he was an elder 
in the church. Of the 12 children, William-S. 
was the eldest and all have passed away. 

William S, George, Sr., continued to farm 
from 1847 until 1855 and then became a part- 
ner in a steamboat, of which he became com- 
mander and he continued connected with this 
enterprise until 1859, when the mutterings of 
the coming war. caused a change in his plans 
and resulted, in 1862, in his coming to Colum- 
biana County, Ohio. He engaged in farming 
until about 1869 and then embarked in a manu- 
facturing business, turning out casks for the 
potteries, having a large steam factory at East 
Liverpool. He continued in this business for 
about 12 years and was secretary of the West- 
Hartwig Company. After concluding this 
business, he conducted a mercantile business 
. until 1874 and then retired to a farm operated 
by one of his sons. Here he became deeply in- 
terested in the breeding of fine draft horses. 

Mr. George was married December 1, 1848, 
to Mary G. Cavett, and they became the par- 
ents of these children: Frank, assistant man- 
ager of plant No. 3 of the Continental China 
Company, of East Palestine, who married Anna 
Swallow and has two daughters, Stella and 
Edna; Mary E., who died aged 21 years; John, 
assistant manager of plant No: 2, of the East 
Palestine Pottery Company, residing at Can- 
onsburg, Pennsylvania, who married Lovina 
' Calvin and has four children,—Mary, Carrie, 
Willard and Nellie; Agnes, who died in in- 
fancy; Jennie, the widow of Joseph A. Quay, 
who has two children,—James K. and Greer 
A.; and William S., whose sketch appears else- 
where in this work, who married Anna Camp- 
bell, of Philadelphia, and has three children: 
W. Campbell, Marguerite, John, Frank, Dor- 
othy, Lois and Robert. 


» . ; 


emg BERT CARLILE, mayor of Salém 
mB} and one of the leading’ men of Co- 
lumbiana county, whose portrait ae- 
companies this sketch, was born in 
this city in January, 1846, and is a 
son of James and Elizabeth (McDevitt) 


Carlile. 
21 


The boyhood and youth of Mr. Carlile 
were passed in Salem, where he attended the 
public.schools. At an early age he began to 
depend upon his own efforts, his first busi- 
ness attempt being as an attendant in a lunch 
room in his native place. He then drifted to. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and soon after ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of a bill-. 
iard hall in that city, honestly earning his liv- 
ing and gaining the esteem of the proprietors 
and the patrons. 

The opening of the Civil War and the 
call of the President of the United States for 
troops found in Mr. Carlile a ready and loyal 
soldier, one who was willing to give up the 
promise of a business career in order to give 
support to the government. He enlisted in 
Company D, 19th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., under 
Col. Samuel Beatty and remained in active 
service for three years and five months. Dur-: 
ing much of this period he was detailed and 
served at the headquarters of Generals Stan-. 
ley, Thomas and Rosecrans. 

Upon the close of the Civil War, Mr. Car-. 
lile returned to Salem, Ohio, where he became 
connected with the Buckeye Engine Company 


-and subsequently became the superintendent, 


of the Buckeye flouring mills and was assist- 
ant postmaster under Daniel Lupton in. 1865.. | 
In 1867 he returned to Pittsburg and until 
1892 was there engaged in a grocery business 
from which he retired in order to accept a gov-: 
ernment position under a personal appointment 
of President Cleveland. This was United: 
States government inspector of fursiture and 
furnishings for United. States government 
buildings, under control of the Treasury. De- 
partment. Although appointed under a Demo- 
cratic administration. his services were re- 
tained for 15 months by President McKinley, | 
when the position was taken out of the classi- 
fied service and the incumbent separated from 
his position. Mr. Carlile again returned ta 
Salem and entered actively into politics. . He, 
later became the Democratic nominee for may- 
or, in 1903, and was elected mayor over J. B. 
Baker by’a majority of 177 votes. Mr. Car- 
lile enjoys being called an old-fashioned Demo- 
crat, his principles being those of the found- 
ers of the party. His administration of the _- 


, 
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municipal affairs of Salem has met with the 
hearty approval of all parties. It is a long 
step from the humble position of lunch-room 
boy to the highest position in the gift of the 
city and this change has been brought about 
through Mayor Carlile’s own efforts. In early 
life he was handicapped in many ways, his 


- education was comparatively slight, but one 
“cannot be in his presence long, at the present 


day, without realizing that in their chief execu- 


tive the good people of Salem have a man of 


high intellectual attainments and general infor- 
mation, superior judgment and settled convic- 
tions as to civic management. 

Mayor Carlile resides with his aged mother 
in a pleasant home at No. 347 Lincoln ave- 
nue. He is president of the Salem Board of 
Health, is an honorary member of the Fratern- 
al Order of Eagles and belongs to the Salem 
post of the Grand Army of the Republic. He 
has friends all over the United States whose 
good will he secured while making inspecting 
tours and their esteem only equals that in 
which he is held by his fellow-citizens who 


~ have known him from boyhood. 


Mr. Carlile was for a number of years one 
of the most prominent patrons of the trotting 
turf, following the same for pleasure and rec- 
reation. In “Life with Trotters,” written by 
John Splan, the noted driver, Mr. Carlile is 
referred to in the following complimentary 
manner : 

“Al. Carlile is always considered Ira Mc- 
Bride’s running mate, a position which he is 
amply able to fill, not only for his size, as he 
and Ira are considered the heavy weights of 
the turf but for other traits of character. They 
have both often lost their money on a horse 
race, but when it comes to ordering and eat- 
ing a good dinner, their speed and staying 
qualities are acknowledged by everyone who 
knows them. As a merchant Carlile has 
proved himself a man of rare ability—very 
temperate in habits, never having smoked a 


cigar or taken a drink of liquor under any 


circumstances. Always ready to back his opin- 
ion with his money on anything from the presi- 
dential election to a hundred-yard foot race. 
As a friend he is true blue, as many a man on 


the turf to-day has reason to know from the 
fact that at some time in his career Carlile 
has bridged him over a financial difficulty.” 


a 


@iH E KNOWLES, TAYLOR & 

i KNOWLES COMPANY, of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, is one of the most 
important of the many great manu- 
facturing concerns of this section of 
the State and it operates a plant second to none, 
in the ceramic line, in the United States. The 
works were established in 1854, started in a 
small way by Isaac W. Knowles, who made 
yellow ware in a single kiln which was used al- 
ternately for bisque and glost ware. 

In 1870 the firm.of Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles was formed, Isaac W. Knowles being 
joined by John N. Taylor and Homer S&S. 
Knowles. The manufacture of white granite 
ware was commenced and the capacity of the 
plant was increased from time to time. Vit- 
reous hotel china and semi-porcelain were 
added to the line in separate factories built for 
the purpose. 

In 1888 Joseph G. Lee and Willis A. 
Knowles were admitted to the firm and in Jan- 
uary, 1891, a stock company was formed and 
incorporated under the title of The Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles Company, with a paid-up 
capital of $1,000,000. <A disastrous fire on 
November 18, 1889, had destroyed their china 
works and some of the grades of china pre- 
viously produced were discontinued, but the 
progress made since the erection of the new 
plant is something marvelous. The works were 
immediately rebuilt and the stock company 
formed as mentioned above, with John N. Tay- 
lor, president and Joseph G. Lee, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The plant of The Knowles, Taylor & 
{Knowles Company covers 10 acres of ground 
and goo workmen are employed. The equip- 
ment of the plant is thoroughly up-to-date in 
every particular, no effort having been spared 
to place every department in such a-condition 
as to secure the best of results. The company’s 
own electric plant furnishes the current for 
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1,000 incandescent lamps in various parts of 
the immense establishment, and also provides 
the power by which the elevators and electric 
fans are operated. Private railroad switches 
and sidings are so constructed as to make the 
several factories of the plant inter-communi- 
cating and to connect all of them with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Among the numerous conveniences that aid 
in the expediting of business is a private tele- 
phone system which connects the various de- 
partments and it, in turn, is connected with a 
public system. That the plant will a second 
time fall a victim to fire is a very remote pos- 
sibility, for an automatic sprinkler system has 
been installed throughout the vast establish- 
ment. While every department is complete. in 
its utility and convenience, a most interesting 
section is the decorating room. This has been 
arranged with every device and facility for do- 
ing work of any kind to suit the fads and fancy 
of even the most critical art lover, and what 
exquisite things are turned out! 

In recent years great attention has been 
given to the production of art ware, but the 
hotel trade is still supplied with the semi-vit- 


reous ware which has proven to be so satis- 


factory. The products of the four separate and 
distinct potteries and two decorating establish- 
ments include white granite ware, semi-vitre- 
ous porcelain dinner and toilet wares and semi- 
vitreous hotel ware. These wares are justly 
celebrated on account of their genuine worth. 
The present kiln capacity, by which, the produc- 
tion of a pottery is measured, is 32 ware kilns 
and 20 decorating kilns. ‘ One of the factories, 
consisting of nine kilns, is used exclusively for 
the manufacture of the white granite product, 
and the other three for the finer wares. In ad- 
dition to the factories is the sample room, to 
which thousands of visitors have come to view 
the beautiful creations of this industry. They 
have gone away filled with amazement at the 
evidences of progress made by this company 
in the ceramic art. Visitors to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, in 1893, can scarcely forget 
the exquisite products of this company there on 
exhibition, especially the pieces of ‘Lotus’ 
ware. The company was given a medal for the 
specific worth of their exhibit. 


The trade-mark, which is a familiar one to 
almost every one in these days, is “IK. T. & K.” 
which will be found on every piece of goods 
produced by the company. 


—~+-¢@—_____ 


AOL. JOHN NESSLY TAYLOR, one 
| of the leading citizens of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, who is prominently 
identified with some of its most im- 
portant business enterprises, was 
born June 23, 1842, near Port Homer, 
Jefferson County, Ohio, and is a son of Thomas 
B. and Roxie Ann (Brainard) Taylor. 

Colonel Taylor’s ancestry in America is 
traced in one of the oldest families of West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, two of the 
oldest families of the Western Reserve, Ohio, 
two of. the oldest families of New England, and 
also, to one of the oldest’ knights of England. 

On the paternal side his great-grandparents 
with their children and grandchildren came 
from Ireland and settled in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, about 100 years ago. 
Thomas, Berry Taylor, the Colonel’s father, 
was born in the latter place in the year 1807, 
and died in East Liverpool, Ohio, in August, 
1865. In religion they were Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians. 

Colonel Taylor’s mother was born of the 
union of Solomon Brainard and Charity 
Jaques, which marriage was the first one re- 
corded in Johnston township, Trumbull 
County, Ohio. 

Both the Brainard and the Jaques families 
came from Connecticut to Ohio in the year 
1804. These families are conspicuous in the 
records of New England since the years 1662 
and 1640, these being the respective dates of 
their coming to the New World from England. 

The religion on the maternal side, also, was 
Presbyterian, but, owing to convenience, Col- 
onel Taylor’s parents united. with the Method- 
ist Church and were active in its service. 

The Taylors, the Brainards’and the Jaques 
have all been loyal to America and have fought 
in her wars. The latter two branches of the 
family have been represented in every war of 
this country, from the Revolution to the late 
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strife with Spain. Family lore is thrilling all 
down the line, from olden tales of English 
prison ships to modern warfare in the Philip- 
pines. . 

Thomas Berry Taylor married Roxie Ann 
Brainard, whose mother was named Jaques 
and was of Huguenot ancestry. She survived 
her husband and a number of her children and 
her beautiful life extended to 93 years, her 
death taking place in 1900. Mrs. Taylor was 
a gifted poetess and, had not her exceeding 
modesty prevented, her name would have been 
numbered with the sweet American singers. 
She never consented to write for a remunera- 
tion but frequently contributed to the maga- 
zines during her active life and these produc- 
tions show a delicacy of sentiment and a con- 
ception of the beautiful, which could emanate 
only from one with the gift of true poesy. — 

' Of the family of nine children, five members 
grew to maturity, viz.; James M., John N., 
Mary Jane, Arthur B. and Elizabeth C. 

James. M: Taylor, the eldest survivor, went 
to. the South in the ’5o’s and became identified 
with that section. When the Civil War broke 
out, his mterests and sympathies were with the 
Southern cause and he entered the Confederate 
Army. It is a coincidence worthy of note that 
the first battle in which he was engaged was 
that at Dranesville, Virginia, in December, 
1861, in which he was in the Confederate 
ranks, while our subject, Col. John N. Taylor, 
his own brother, was in the Union ranks, 
neither knowing of the presence of the other 
until long afterward. James M. served first 
in the First Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
was then commissioned Ist lieutenant and trans- 
ferred to the Medical Corps in which he served 
until the surrender at Appgmattox. 

John N. Taylor was educated in the public 
schools at East Liverpool where he remained 
until his father thought the time had arrived 
for him to learn‘a self-supporting trade, as was 
the general custom of the day. He started to 
learn to be a carpenter when 15 years old and 
served out his apprenticeship. When the Civil 
War broke out, he was one of the first, in 1861, 
to enlist in Battery B, First Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery, with which portion of the service he re- 


mained two years, only leaving when dis- 
charged for disability. After a season of re- 
cuperation, he assisted materially in the organ- 


| ization of Capt. William Brunt’s company in. 


the 143rd Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., in 1864, 
and was commissioned 2nd lieutenant. 

Early in 1864, Colonel Taylor was ap- 
pointed postmaster; the office, however, was 


conducted principally by his sister until 1868: 


when it passed into other hands. In 1867 
Colonel Taylor became identified with Isaac 
W. Knowles, who, at that time, owned a 2- 
kiln rock and yellow ware factory. 

In 1870 a partnership was entered into, 
consisting of Isaac W. Knowles, John N. Tay- 
lor and Homer S. Knowles, under the name 
of Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, and the manu- 


facture of white ware was started and the name. 


to-day is world-wide known. In 1891 the com- 
pany was incorporated with a paid-up capital 


of $1,000,000, at which time Colonel Taylor 
became its president, which. responsible office 


he still holds. 
Colonel Taylor was one of the organizers 


of the Potters’ National Bank, and served as its. 
He was one of the organ-. 
izers and became vice-president of The Knowles. 
Taylor & Anderson Company, manufacturers. 
of sewer-pipe, whose plant was sold to The 


first vice-president. 


American Sewer Pipe Company in 1900. An- 
other important enterprise in which he was one 


of the organizers and of which he is the presi-. 


dent is The Taylor, Smith & Taylor Company, 
manufacturers of pottery at Chester, West 


Virginia, and he is the vice-president of The: 


H. C, Fry Glass Company, of Rochester, Penn- 
sylvania. He was also one of the organizers 


of the Riverview Cemetery Company, and has: 


been connected with its management ever since. 


‘In all civic matters he has been so generally 


connected that his value as a citizen has been 
many times proven. 
on the School Board, and was a member of the 
construction committee which built the hand- 
some Central School Building, which is re- 
puted the finest in the State. During his nu- 


merous terms as a member of the City Council 
he was notable in his support of measures for 


careful financial management, and for the effi- 


For 20 years he served 
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cient carrying out of laws in connection with 
all measures pertaining to the city’s welfare. 
He is at present the president of the Board of 
Public Service of the city. 

Colonel Taylor was united in marriage with 
‘Bellvina Catherine Knowles. To Colonel Tay- 
lor and wife were born four sons, viz.: Edwin 
Knowles, who died at the age of two months; 
William Llewellyn, who is the manager of The 


Taylor, Smith & Taylor Company; Homer 


John, who is the secretary and treasurer of 
The Taylor, Smith & Taylor Company; and 
Harold Smith, who died in childhood, aged 
four years and seven months. 

While Colonel Taylor has never united with 
a particular religious body, he has, from youth 
up, been interested in all the means of Chris- 
tian work, and in his younger days was very 
active in the Sunday-school, serving as its sec- 
retary and for a period as superintendent. His 
gifts to religious bodies and to benevolent ob- 
jects have been looked upon by him as manly 
duties, and he has taken no credit to himself 
for at all times lending a helping hand to those 
less fortunate in the world than himself. Mrs. 
Taylor is a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and is ever concerned in some char- 
itable duty or religious task. They occupy one 
of the notable mansions of the city, which has 
also the reputation of being one of the most 
hospitable. ; 

Politically a Republican from his youth up, 
Colonel Taylor early came into close personal 
friendship with the late beloved President 
William McKinley. The latter, prior to his 
election as Governor of Ohio, made his first 
campaign speech of that year, speaking from 
the veranda of our subject’s residence. Both 
were interested in tariff reform, and, as intelli- 
gent men, they frequently discoursed together 
upon it, and the result of Congressman Mc- 
Kinley’s convictions had much to do with his 
elevation to the presidency. When he was made 
Governor, he appointed his friend John N. 
Taylor as a member of his staff, on which our 
subject served four years. During the remain- 
der of Mr. McKinley’s life, notwithstanding 
the enormous demands made upon his leisure 
time, he made it his pleasure to spend several 


| 


weeks in the year at East Liverpool, as the 
guest of Colonel Taylor. On several of these 
occasions after he became President, the citi- 
zens were invited by our subject to meet the 
distinguished guest at his home, where they had 
an opportunity to grasp that firm, friendly hand 
and to win a kind and interested smile. The 
memory of these occasions are treasured not 
only by Colonel Taylor, who indeed has lost a 
friend, but by all who were permitted the honor 
of being present. 

Colonel Taylor’s fraternal relations are with 
the Masons and Odd Fellows. In the former 
he belongs to Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & 
A. M.; East Liverpool Chapter No. 100, R. A. 
M., and Pilgrim Commandery No. 55, K. T., of 
Ea&t Liverpool. Today he is the only surviv- 
ing charter member of East Liverpool Lodge, 
No. 379, I. O. O. F. Colonel Taylor, is also 
a member of General Lyon Post, No. 44, G. A 
R., and of the Military’Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Duquesne Club and of the Americus 
Club, of Pittsburg. 


———_s--oe_—"——_- 


is no inconsiderable one in Columbi- 
ana County, giving, as it does, em- 
ployment to a vast army of men and 
bringing large sums of money into 
the county to be disbursed in various ways. 
The-man in charge of a mine needs to be a 
man of discernment, with a complete knowl- 
edge of the business. No better choice could 
have been made than that which placed the 
subject of this sketch in his present position 
as superintendent of the Prospect Coal Com- 
pany’s mine in Unity township. Mr. Hill was 
born August 19, 1869, in Leechburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The great-grandfather of our subject, John 
Hill, was captured by the Indians and left by 
them on the Allegheny River to die by starva- 
tion. His son, also, named John Hill, the 
grandfather, of our subject, was a man of con- 
siderable property, pwning 1,000 acres of rich 
land in Pennsylvania. This he. divided among 
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his seven children, all of whom are now passed 
to their reward. Grant Hill’s father, Shiloh 
Hill, ownéd and operated a flour mill at Leech- 
burg, at which place he died about 1888. The 
wife and mother survived until 1904 when she 


died very suddenly, leaving eight children to 


mourn her. They are as follows: Mrs. Laura 
Stull, of Leechburg, Pennsylvania; John A., a 
merchant of Leechburg, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Jesse Swank, a resident of Armstrong Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; J. R., a roller, employed by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company ; 
Grant; Fred E., manager of the Stull-Huill- 
Coulter Company; C. S., secretary of the same 
company; and Hattie C. 

Grant Hill completed the school course of 
Leechburg and at once entered the employ of 
Capt. Alfred Hicks, with whom he has re- 
mained ever since. He began'as weighmaster 
for the Bagdad Coal & Coke Company, of 
which Captain Hicks was president. He con- 
tinued in that position until 1892 when he was 
sent as assistant manager to East Palestine to 
look after the Prospect coal mine. It might 
be incidentally remarked here that when Mr. 
Hill first entered the service of Captain Hicks 
that gentleman owned one coal mine, while to- 
day and he owns and operates 40, besides large 
iron mills and gold mines. In 1902 Mr. Hill 
was placed.in entire charge of the business as 
superintendent and general manager and his 
subsequent efforts have shown him to be the 
right man in the right place. The company 
own four mines in Columbiana County, only 
one of which is in active operation at this time, 
while a second is being developed just west 
of the city. There are 150 men employed here 
with a monthly pay-roll of $8,000, most of 
which is spent, of course, with the merchants 
of East Palestine. The output is 350 tons per 
day. The mine is equipped with mining ma- 
chines, air pumps, a compressed air system, 
rope haulage, etc., but what appeals most 
strongly to the visitor are the precautions taken 
for the safety of the men by the installation of 
electric signals which, in case of accident in 
the mine, at once notify the engineer. Mr. 
Hill is thoroughly familiar with every detail 
of the work from the digging of the coal and 
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loading ‘it for hoisting to the clerical work in 
the office, and has an able corps of men under 
him to carry out his instructions. Notable 
among them is Thomas Stackhouse, mine fore- 
man. 

Mr. Hill owns the most complete hardware 
store in Leechburg, Pennsylvania. This is con- 
ducted by his brother, Fred E. Hill, who runs 
a general merchandise store in connection with 
it. Mr. Hill is also interested in Missouri prop- 
erty where he has stotk in lead and zinc mines. 

Mr. Hili married Grace Todd, daughter of 
Thomas Tood and granddaughter of the late 
Samuel Todd, of. Fairfield township. Two 
daughters, Martha and Catherine, have been 
born to them. The family are members of the 
Presbyterian Church and Mr. Hill is president. 
of the board of trustees. He is a fine musician, 
having taken voice culture from one of the 
best teachers in Pittshurg and his. rich bass 
voice is an acceptable addition to the church 
choir, of which he has been leader for years. 
He is a member of the Royal Arcanum and is 
a prominent Mason, being a member of the 
Blue Lodge of East Palestine; Chapter of Lis- 
bon; Council of Salem and Commandery of 
Salem. 
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pI LIAM H. SEBRING, deceased, 

4) formerly secretary and treasurer 
of The Ohio Pottery Company, of 
East Palestine, Ohio, and subse- 
quently treasurer of the four great 
pottery companies of Sebring, was born in East 
Liverpool, Ohio, December 29, 1869, and was a 
son of George and Elizabeth A. (Larkins) 
Sebring. : 

_ The parents now reside at Sebring, sur- 
viving their son whose accidental death on De- 
cember 9, 1904, at Sebring, shocked the whole 
community and brought grief to family and 
friends innumerable. 

William H. Sebring was educated :in the 
public schools of East ‘Liverpool and became 
an expert bookkeeper. As maturity approached, 
he became associated with his brothers in pot- 
tery interests and later took up work in this line 


; at East Palestine. When the city of Sebring 
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was established, he accompanied his brothers 
thither, in every way possible forwarding their 
interests and later, on account of his ability, 
became their accountant. He was made treas- 
urer of The Sebring Pottery Company, of The 
Limoges China Company, and the other pot- 
tery plants and also of The Sebring Land Com- 
pany, taking upon himself much of the onerous 
clerical work of the varied enterprises. His 
brothers always recognized their indebtedness 
to his faithful, careful business habits. In a 
family noted for its close personal affection, 
he was especially considered. 

Mr. Sebring was married in 1897 to Evelyn 
Huston, who was born at East Liverpool, Ohio. 
She still survives with their two children, Earl 
and Virginia. Mr. Sebring was an active mem- 
ber. of the Methodist Episcopal Church and took 
a deep interest in the upbuilding of the religious 
and educational organizations of the city of his 
home and family name. While he never was so 
prominently identified with the business affairs 


of Sebring as his brothers, Oliver H., George. 


E., Elsworth H, and Frank A., he nevertheless 
was a very important and necessary factor in 
the successful development of their great enter- 
prises. The personal esteem in which he was 
held at Sebring was abundantly testified to at 
the time of the sad accident which terminated 
his life. 


> __—_ 


M|OBERT B. SHARP, one of the repre- 
| sentative agriculturists of Washing- 
ton township, who owns 240 acres of 
fine land in section 17, was born Sep- 
tember 1, 1839, at West Point, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, a place made his- 
toric on account of its nearness to the spot 
where Morgan, the raider, surrendered. His 
parents were John and Agnes (Roseberg) 
Sharp. 

John Sharp, father of Robert B., was born 
at Wheeling, Virginia (now -West Virginia), 
but his father, Robert Sharp, was a native. of 
Pennsylvania. The great-grandfather of Rob- 
ert B. Sharp was born in England, came in 
colonial days to America and served as an of- 


ficer under General Washington, in the Revo-’ 


lutionary War. The mother of our subject was 
born near Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, and 
was a daughter of Thomas Roseberg, a pen- 
sioner of the War of 1812. For his gallant serv- 
ices in that war he was awarded government 
land and owned property in Missouri and Wis~ 
consin, as well as in Ohio. He died on his 
Ohio homestead, aged 72 years. His daugh- 
ter, the mother of Robert B. Sharp, almost 
rounded out a century of life, her death taking 
place when three days past her 98th birthday. 
She retained her faculties to a remarkable de- 
gree and enjoyed life to its close, She survived 
her husband, who died in his 81st year. They 


| left but one child, Robert B., of this sketch. 


Our subject was reared and educated im 
Washington township, The farm he owns: 
was a gift from his father who bought it in: 
the son’s name prior to his death. It is a very’ 
valuable body of land. Upon the death of his 
mother, he fell heir to a tract of 65 acres, which. 
formerly belonged to her. He carries on gen- 
eral farming. 

Mr. Sharp has lived in this county all his 
life with the exception of the period of his 
army service. In 1864 he enlisted in Company 
A, 143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and was mus- 
tered out at Columbus, Ohio, September 15, 
1864. His service was at Washington and’ 
Petersburg, mainly in the line of guard duty.. 
His regiment was ordered from the latter city 
just prior to the battle there. He is a member 
of Thompson Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 

In 1869 Mr. Sharp was united in marriage 
with his cousin, Belle Sharp, who is a daugh- 
ter of William Sharp, of Carroll County, . 
Ohio. They are members of the United Pres- 
byterian Church at Grant’s Hill, In politics, 
Mr. Sharp has always been a Republican. 


a 


ICHOLAS WAY, a leading citizen of 
Lisbon, general manager, of the New 
Lisbon Gas Company and connected 
with a number of other important and 
successful business enterprises of the 

State, was born at Sewickley, Allegheny Coun- 

ty, Pennsylvania, May 23, 1844. 
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When a schoolboy of 17 years, Mr. Way 
enlisted in the Union Army, as a private and 
served four:years in Company G, 28th Reg., 
Pennsylvania Vol. Inf. He was rapidly pro- 
‘moted for gallantry, in 1863 was commissioned 
Ist lieutenant and later was made captain, serv- 
ing as such until the close of his service. Al- 
‘though he participated in all the serious bat- 
tles of the 2zoth Army Corps, he returned home 
uninjured. He then accepted a position with a 
business house at Pittsburg, as bookkeeper, and 
remained there until 1870, when he came to 
Lisbon. 

' After locating in Ohio, Mr. Way became 
connected with the New Lisbon Woolen Com- 
‘pany and this connection lasted until 1896, 
‘when the mill was destroyed by fire. He then 
‘embarked in a feed and grinding-mill business 
at Lisbon and personally conducted it until 
‘Igor, when he was called to the position of 
‘general manager of the New Lisbon Gas Com- 
‘pany by the death of the former manager, Mr. 
Smith, having previously been associated with 
‘this enterprise as one of its incorporators. 

The New Lisbon Gas Company was incor- 
porated in 1886 by R. W. Tayler, president ; 
A. G. Smith, deceased, vice-president; M. J. 
Childs, treasurer ; and Nicholas Way, secretary. 
Mr. Smith was the active manager until the 
time of his death in t901. The company was 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, first as 
a gas company to engage in the drilling of wells 
and disposing of the results. In 1890 a plant 
was built for the manufacture of gas and it was 
utilized until tg901, when the National Gas 
Company began furnishing natural gas. In 
1892 the New Lisbon Gas Company installed 
an electric light plant and has since been fur- 
nishing the city with electric light and power 
for a few motors. It has prospered from the 


beginning. The present officers of the company | 


are well-known capitalists of the State, viz: 
Charles Baker, of Alliance, president; E. B. 
Rawson, manager of the Ohio Cement Com- 
pany, vice-president; and Nicholas Way, treas- 
urer, secretary and manager. The company’s 
plant is located on East Washington street. 

~~ Mr. Way was married in Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, to Hattie R. Johnson, of 


Sewickley, and they have three daughters, 
namely: Mrs. Ira C. Bean, of Lisbon, Mr. 
Bean being the manager of the feed and grind- 
ing-mill of Mr. Way; Jennie, a competent 
young lady clerk in a local insurance office ; and 
Mrs. H. L. Cook, Mr. Cook being manager 
of the Aetna Standard steel mill at Bridgeport, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Way has been a life-long Republican, 
but he has not been particularly active in poli- 
tics and, beyond serving a term as councilman 
and as a member of the School Board, he has 
accepted no office. Like many other prominent 
business men of the city, he is conspicuous in 
the various Masonic bodies, being a member of 
the Lisbon Lodge and Chapter; Salem Com- 
mandery ; Cleveland Shrine and Pittsburg Con- 
sistory, and is a 32nd degree Mason. He be- 
longs also to Star Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

For the past 40 years Mr, Way has been 
a member of the’ Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He is a man of large means and generous im- 
pulses, one whose many charities are quietly 
bestowed. Personally he is held in the highest 
esteem in every circle. 


oo 


PaAOSEPH A. KERR. Among the promi- 
© nent residents and highly esteemed 
citizens of Salem, whose honorable 
business career of more than 40 years 
entitled him to the confidence and re- 
spect of all those with whom he associated, 
was the late Joseph A. Kerr, who passed out 
of life on August 31, 1900. Mr. Kerr was 
born near Mechanicsburg, Carroll County, 
Ohio, September 15, 1828. 

Mr. Kerr’s boyhood, youth and early man- 
hood were spent in his native county, after 
which the greater part of his life was passed in 
Columbiana County. He spent one year at 
Pittsburg and a year or more at Canton and 
then located at Salem, where he first became a 
clerk for L. Schilling & Company and later, 
for Joshua Boone. In 1858 he became teller 
of the Farmers’ National Bank, at Salem, a po- 


| sition he faithfully filled for 41 years, still being 
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an incumbent at the time of the distressing ac- 
cident from which he never, recovered. 

Mr. Kerr was married in April, 1860, to 
Carrie E. Grisell, of Salem, and they had two 
sons: Willis W., who has been with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for over 20 years and is now 
the company’s representative at Hong Kong, 
China; and J.-Frank, of Salem. The latter 
is one of the rising young men of Salem and is 
now serving in the office of justice of the peace 
in this city, with quarters at No. 63% East 
Main street, his home being with his mother 
at the family residence at No. 233 Lincoln ave- 
nue, which was built by Mr. Kerr and has con- 
tinued to be the family home for 45 years. 
Willis W. Kerr married Flora Dale, of Du 
Bois, Pennsylvania, and. has two children: 
Rachel Margaretta and Marion. J. Frank Kerr 
was married to Juliet Durham, of Attica, Kan- 
sas, and has two children: Fannie and Robert 
Trimble. 

The late Joseph Kerr was a man known 
for his upright character. He was one of the 
‘old members of the Presbyterian Church and 
whose life was entirely in accord with his pro- 
fessions. With business ability he combined a 
pleasing courtesy. In his domestic circle he 
was dearly beloved, in his immediate neigh- 
borhood he was esteemed and by his fellow- 
‘citizens he was looked upon as one who repre- 
sented the best in civic representation. Accord- 
ing to his own request, Salem Commandery, 
No. 42, Knights Templar, took charge of his 
remains after his spirit had passed to its Maker, 
and, with the beautiful and impressive serv- 
ices of the organization, all that was mortal of 
one who had been a Sir Knight with not a 

4 ° . . 
blot on his escutcheon was laid away in its last 
resting place. 
———— lh 


m= BERT R. SILVER. The Silver 
fl family was one of the first to become 
permanently established in Columbi- 
ana County. The rich farming 
lands of Ohio attracted many home- 
seekers in the early part of the 19th century 
from every settled community, and the Silvers 
—father, mother and several children—came 


from Maryland. The father purchased a tract 
of land from the government, which was lo- 
cated two miles south of the present city of 
Salem. This virgin land, of which the Silvers 
took possession in 1804, remained the family 
home for generations. 

William Silver, the father of the esteemed 
subject of this sketch, was 12 years of age when 
the family removal to Ohio was made and 
was his father’s right-hand man in the clearing 
and cultivating of the new farm. He married 
a daughter of the Spencer family which had 
settled just west af Salem, and shortly after- 
ward left the farm and removed to the village, 
but subsequently purchased a farm of his own 
von the deerfield and New Lisbon road, three 
miles west of Salem, built a blacksmith shop 
on his land and carried on a prosperous busi- 
ness. 

Albert R. Silver was born in 1823 at Sa- 
lem, but grew up on the farm and assisted 
his father in the farm work. He remained 
with his father and assisted as a dutiful son 
should, but when he was about 19 years of age 
he left home and went to Salem to learn the 
trade of blacksmithing with Henry Rankins 
‘and later went into the establishment of David 
Woodruff, who was a pioneer in carriage 
blacksmithing in the village. He soon became 


-foreman of the establishment, and then served 


in’ the same capacity in the Sheets’ carriage 
manufactory. He then bought a shop of his 
own, and took in, as a partner, Robert Camp- 
bell, who remained with him a short time, He 
was a man of practical ideas and thoroughly 
understood the business in which he was inter- 
ested and at the same time had the enterprise 
and progressive spirit which looked forward to 
the improvement of the old metiiods of con- 
struction then employed. 

~ Thus Mr. Silver was prepared to listen to 
the exploitation of an invention made by a 
fellow-townsman, Levi A. Dole. This inven- 
tion was one of many made previously by Mr. 
Dole. Mr. Silver was quickly convinced of 
its practical character and was ready to fur- 
nish the capital for the manufacture of the 
machine which was designed to take the place 
of the old hand chisel, in boring out wagon 
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and carriage’ hubs. The partnership was 
formed, a shop was rented, a lathe bought 
and the firm was soon turning out the new 
machines. An invention of such obviously 
great utility could not fail to soon attract at- 
tention and the firm was enterprising enough 
to place its merits before the public through 
the leading newspapers, and ere very long 
the capacity of the ttle plant was strained to 
“turn the machines out fast enough to meet 
the demand. It is interesting to remember, in 
view of the great transportation _ facilities 
now commanded by the Silver Manufacturing 
Company, that in the early days of the busi- 
ness it was a familiar sight to see Mr. Silver 
trundling a wheelbarrow load of his finished 


product to the railroad station for shipment. 


As the business continued to grow beyond ex- 
pectations, it became necessary for Mr. Sil- 
ver to confine his attention to office work, in- 
cluding a vast amount of correspondence, but 
Mr. Dole remained in personal charge of the 
mechanical department. He was a natural 
genius and his inventions continued to be made 
use of in the development of other machines 
and the perfecting of those in use. Many of 
the labor-saving machinist tools of the pres- 
ent day are inventions of Mr. Silver and Mr. 
Dole and were first used by the Silver Manu- 
facturing Company. They patented a hollow 
auger, for cutting the tenon on chine, and other 
hub-boring devices; the water tuyere iron and 
press saw-gummier, both of which are still in 
use, although the invention of the circular saw 
replaced the saw-gummer to some extent. They 
invented other articles in other lines which 
proved of practical use. The death of Mr. 


Dole in 1868 was regarded as an irreparable 


loss. 

Shortly before death of Mr. Dole, John 
Deming had been admitted to partnership and 
in 1873 the business was incorporated under 
the name of the Silver & Deming Manufact- 
uring Company, removal was made to more 
commodious quarters and the manufacture of 
feed-cutters commenced, and in 1882 the manu- 
facture of pumps was added, and an addition 
was made to the firm, John Humphrey enter- 
ing into partnership and becoming general sup- 


erintendent. The company had enjoyed a long 
season of prosperity up to July 3, 1883, when 
a disastrous fire destroyed the plant. The 
company immeditely rebuilt on a larger scale, 
and in 1890. W. L. and W. F. Deming pur- 
chased the Silver interest in the establishment 
and have carried on the manufacture of pumps 
under the name of The Deming Company. 
The above business changes brought about 
the organization of the Silver Manufacturing 
Company, which erected the present commo- 
dious and well-equipped factory. The Silvers 
retained all the original patents and the entire 
line of goods previously manufactured, with 
the exception of pumps. The business has con- 
tinued to be conducted along the same lines 
upon which it was directed in the early days 
of its founding, and its development into one 
of the greatest industries of the State is large- 
ly the result of the persevering industry and 
sterling integrity of the father of the present 
officers. At the time of the organization of the 
present company, the officers were: Albert R. 
Silver, president; H. M. Silver vice-president ; 
William Silver, treasurer; A. O. Silver, secre- 
tary; and E. W. Silver, superintendent. In 
1905, H. M. Silver was made superintendent, 
succeeding E. W. Silver. In 1go1 the sales. 
of the company amounted to half a million dol 
lars and trade relations have been established 
with every civilized country in the world. 
Albert R. Silver married young, being uni- 
ted with Mary A. Dunn, who is a daughter 
of Robert and Helen (Chaters) Dunn, of Sa- 
lem. A happy married life of a half century 
was celebrated by a “Golden Wedding” in 
1898. Mrs. Silver’s parents, who were na- 
tives of Yorkshire, England, immigrated to: 
America when she was four years old, coming 
in a sailing vessel which took eight weeks and 
four days to complete the voyage. A family 
of seven children was born to this union, five: 
of whom still survive and are prominent in 
business and social life. Emmor W., who un- 
til 1905 was superintendent of the Silver Man- 
ufacturing Company, married Anna’ Bishop, of 
Salem. Charles R. married Jessie F. Steele, 
of Salem, and left two children at his death, 
which occurred at Portland, Oregon, in 1QOO.. 
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Esther married Frank Brainard, of New York 
city, and they have two sons—Frank and Will- 
lam, students at Yale University. 
twin sister of Esther, died at the age of four 
years. William, who is treasurer of the Silver 
Manufacturing Company, married Helen 
Sharp, a daughter of the well-known capital- 
ist, Simeon Sharp, and they have one child, Hel- 
en Louise. Homer M., ,who is vice-president 
of the Silver Manufacturing Company, mar- 
ried Josephine King, of Salem, and they have 
one son, Albert R. Albert Otis, who is secre- 
tary of the Silver Manufacturing Company, 
married Lizzie Walton, of Salem, and _ they 
have three children, Rebecca, Esther and Mary. 

Mr. Silver’s death took place in 1900, after 
a long and useful life of 77 years. While his 
early life had been that of a young man strug- 
gling with limited means and held down by 
inadequate resources, his later days were filled 
and running over, with all of the comforts 
and blessings of life. It was a source of pleas- 
ure to him to see his. sons grow into men ca- 
pable of carrying on the great business to 
which he had devoted so long a period of his 
active life and to see his name recognized as a 
synonym for business integrity the world over. 
He is survived bv his venerable widow, the 
cheerful partner of his early privations. She 
resides in the old family home in Salem which 
is the Mecca to which children and grand- 
children turn with love and reverence, Por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Silver accompany this 
sketch. 


———— + 


@mBRAHAM R. LEHMAN, the owner 
a| .and.proprietor of one of the best im- 
proved farms in Fairfield township, 
is a lineal descendant of John Leh- 
man, one of the early and most prom- 
inent ministers of the Mennonite faith in Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Leman was born in an old 
frame house which formerly stood on the pres- 
ent farm and is a son of David and Margaret 
(Rohrer) Lehman.- 

Mr. Lehman is a descendant of men of 


strong character, his ancestors having been 


members of that Swiss colony which settled in 


Helen,’ 


and about Lancaster, Pennsylvania, years prior 
to the Revolutionary War. Like many others 
of the early colonists, they were refugees from 
religious persecution. These sturdy ancestors 
handed down to their descendants many of their 
most sterling qualities. 

Rev. John Lehman was born in 1702 at 
Eberstonhoff, near Sweibrucken, Switzerland.. 
He was a farmer by occupation. He married 
Anna Hege in 1725 and they, with his wife’s 
brother, Hans Hege, sailed from Rotterdam, in 
the ship “James Goodwill,” with David Crock- 
ett as captain, and landed at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 27, 1727. He was required to sign the 
British declaration, promising to bear allegiance: 
to King George II. From Philadelphia they 
went to Lancaster County and settled in Rapho 
township, near Manheim, its former name 
having been Sticklestown. The party contained. 
a number of the founders of the Mennonite 
faith, the Lehmans, the Heges and the Lesch- 
ers all having strict ideas of, religious ob- 
servance according to their own faith. In 1730 
John Lehman was installed pastor of the con- 
gregation and he preached until his death in 
1778, being a man of mighty power in the com- 
munity. 

The children of Rev. John Lehman and 
wife were: Mary, Jacob, Anna, Peter, Daniel 
and John. The only records kept refer to Dan- 
iel, the fifth child. He was born in 1742 in 
Lancaster County and from this ancestor came 
‘the Lehmans who have scattered all over East- 
| ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
other parts of the United States and also Can- 
ada. Their characteristics are all the same, in- 
tegrity and thrift making them desirable mem- 
bers of any community. Daniel Lehman was 
the. great-grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. He married Susannah Shelley and they 
reared a family. 

‘John Lehman, son of Daniel Lehman and 
the grandfather of our subject, married Ger- 
trude Huber, and they removed from Bedford 
County, Pennsylvania, to Columbiana County, 
Ohio, in 1828 and settled on section 15, Fair- 
field township. The family came here in a cov- 
ered wagon and at that time there were 12 chil- 
dren—six sons and six daughters—as fol-- 
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lows: Barbara, Elizabeth, Daniel, Nancy, 
John, Samuel, Jacob, Susannah, David, Chris- 
tian, Magdalena and Mary. John Lehman 
bought a tract of land on which stood a log 
cabin; a few acres had been cleared. His chil- 
dren all reached maturity and all had fami- 
lies except Magdalena, who died single. 

“David Lehman, father of our subject, was 
born in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, March 
10, 1814, and died March 11, 1889. He engaged 
in agricultural pursuits and attained a promi- 
nent position as one of the most successful men 
of his time and accumulated a large estate. His 
example had force, as his children are all pros- 


perous citizens of their respective communi- 


ties. He married Margaret Rohrer, who was 
born in Washington County, Maryland, No- 
vember 22, 1817. She still survives and resides 
with our subject in her home on the old home- 


.stead, to which her husband brought her after 


» marriage. She is one of a family of 11 chil- 
dren; the youngest of the family was over 60 
years of age before a death occurred among the 
brothers and sisters, The children of David 
Lehman and wife were: Mary, Abraham R., 
Sarah, Elizabeth and Margaret. Mary still re- 
sides on the old homestead. 
Allen Rickert, of Mahoning County, Ohio, and 
has six children, viz: Edwin L., a graduate of 
Wooster College, who is a popular teacher; 
Lizzie, who married Ira Johns, lives near Gosh- 
en, Indiana, and has two children; Edith, wife 
of Harvey A. Metzler, who manages the home 
farm,—they have two children; Harvey L., a 
popular school teacher at. Massillon, Ohio; and 
Margaret Isaiah, the latter of Mahoning Coun- 
ty. Elizabeth married John J. Ward and at 
her death left two children: D. Lawrence and 
John L., the latter of whom was reared on the 
old homestead. Margaret married Calvin W. 
Holibaugh and has three children: Lloyd, 
Ralph and Edward, all at home. 

Abraham R. Lehman, our immediate sub- 
ject, was reared in Fairfield township and was 
educated in the district schools. He contin- 
ued to operate the home farm until the spring 
of' 1897, and then turned his attention to man- 
aging a brokerage business but still retains his 
home on the farm, which is but one mile out 


call the planting ‘of many of the trees. 
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of the town. The present home residence was 
erected in 1858 and modern improvements 
were made by Mr. Lehman in 1887. In 1862 he 
built his commodious barn and he has yearly 
added some improvement until now he has one 
of the most valuable as well as attractive places 
in the township. The residence stands on a 
slight elevation which gives a fine view of the 
surrounding landscape. Mr. Lehman natural- 
ly takes pride in this beautiful home and can re- 
Since 
1897 he ha§ devoted his attention to a deposit 
and loan brokerage business with a large cli- 
entage. 
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p=) OSEPH THORP, who is postmaster 
ee) | at Washingtonville, and in charge of 
oe | the grammar department of the vil- 
fe lage schools, is a native of Yorkshire, 
England, where he “was born June 
16, 1860, being a son of Rev. David and Jane 
(Ridge) Thorp, the former being a coal miner 
and a local preacher in the Methodist Church. 
The maternal grandfather of our subject was 
in.the battle of Waterloo. : 
Joseph Thorp was four years of age when 
his parents came to this country. They made 
their home for a short time at Bartley, Penn- 
sylvania, Hammondsville, Jefferson County, 
Ohio, Salineville and then took up their resi- 
dence at Washingtonville. Joseph attended 
the public schools but soon began work in the 
Cherry Valley mine and as he worked his mind 
was active in planning out schemes to better 
his condition and rise to something more than 
could be obtained at the mines. In 1890 he 
entered the Washingtonville schools as a stu- 
dent and followed that with two years at Vol- 
ant, Pennsylvania, and never did pupil strive 
harder for knowledge than did he. Seeing the 
value of improving every moment, he did it and 


‘his advancement was rapid and permanent. 


He then returned to Washingtonville and se- 
cured a place as teacher in the village schools 
where his successful methods’ were noted and 
he was made principal. At the present time 
he has charge of the grammar department. 
Mr. Thorp was married in 1882 to Celia 
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Tetlow, whose father, Zachariah Tetlow, was 
superintendent of the Cherry Valley Coal Com- 
pany for over 30 years and the best-posted min- 


ing engineer for coal in the State of Ohio. He 


was of English descent. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorp have been born six children: Chester, 
who is employed by the Erie Railroad; Leora, 
who assists her father.in the postoffice; John, 
a student; Helen; Martha and Donald. They 
are attendants’ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which his wife is a member. Mr. 
Thorp is a Republican and has taken rather 
an, active-part in local politics, having served 
four years as clerk of the village, one year, as 
a member of the Council and four years as 
mayor, while he is now in his ninth year as 
postmaster. He was appointed to this office 
by the late lamented President McKinley, was 
reappointed by him and is one of the most 
satisfactory, courteous and accommodating of- 
ficials ever in charge of the office. Mr. Thorp 
is a prominent Odd Fellow; Knight of Py- 
thias and is a member of a labor organization. 


oo 


MAHARLES J. ALBRIGHT, the ef- 
9); ficient secretary of the Sebring Pot- 

- tery Company, of Sebring, Ohio, 
was born July 31, 1871, at, Franklin 
Square, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
and is a son of John W. and Anna (Mercer) 
Albright. — 

The father of Mr. Albright was born at 
Elkton, Ohio, and the mother in Indiana, The 
latter still survives, but the former died on 
April 15, 1905. Our subject’s brothers and 
sisters are: Morris F., treasurer of The Car- 
rollton Pottery Company, of Carrollton Ohio, 
who married Belle McCoy and has three chil- 
dren, Elma, Harold and Dorothy; Allen E., of 
Carrollton, a gospel evangelist, who is at pres- 


ent entertaining a proposition to spend two: 


years of evangelical work in California,—mar 
ried Tillie McNutt, and they have three chil- 
dren, Ethel, Lela and Catherine; Louie, who 
is the wife of E. L. Henderson, of Carrollton; 
Percy D,, connected with The Carrollton -Pot- 
tery Company, who married Ida Barth and’ has 


three children, Darletta, Hazel and John; and. 
Harry L., who is employed in the wareroom. 
of The Carrollton Pottery Company. In his 
earlier days John W. Albright drove mules on 
the old Sandy and Beaver Canal which former- 
ly ran from Elkton to the Ohio River. Later he 
was general agent in this section for the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. 

Charles J. Albright was 10 years old wher 
he removed from Franklin Square to East Liv- 
erpool, where he attended school until 1883, 
when he entered the employ of the firm of 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, as office boy. His 
faithful attention to duty was rewarded by 
the company and he was soon promoted, being 
first given charge of the shipping room and 
later advanced to more responsible positions. 
In January, 1897, he accepted the offer of The 
Ohio, China Company of East Palestine and 
became their manager, and still later became. 
secretary of The Sebring Pottery Company, a 
position he still continues to fill. | 

On November 26, 1901, at East Liverpool,. 
Ohio, Mr. Albright was married to Emma 
Sebring, who is a daughter of George and Eli- 


_zabeth A, (Larkins) Sebring. They have four 


children, viz: Lucile, Mildred, Donald and 
Charles. Mr. and Mrs. Albright have a very. 
pleasant home. They are members of - the 
Methodist. Episcopal Church. Politically, Mr. 
Albright is a Republican. In business life he- 
is respected and admired by his associates. He 
has always maintained a reputation for fairness. 
and integrity and his opinion carries weight. 


——_—_—_~¢+-¢—___. 


_ the most successful practitioners of 
medicine and surgery in Columbiana: 
County, was the moving spirit and 

is the present head of Riverside Hos- 

pital at Lisbon, the only institution of the kind: 


‘in the vicinity. It is an institution of import- 


ance and benefit to the community and one of 
which the people are justly proud. 

Dr. Marquis was born at West Point, Co- 
lumbiana County, Ohio, February 6, 1854, 
and is a son of Dr. David and Margaret (Mc- 
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‘Cartney) Marquis. His father was born in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, where he was 


reared and in early life followed the trade of . 


_a carpenter, thereby earning the necessary funds 
to take him through school. He was wholly 
-a self-made man and gained a place of promi- 
nence in his professional work. He was gradu- 
ated from the Ohio Medical College at Cincin- 
nati, March 6, 1845, and soon after entered 
into practice, locating at West Point in 1846. 
Two or three years later he was married and in 
1849 went. West overland to Pike’s Peak and 
_Sacramento City to seek his fortune. After 
spending two years in the West, he returned 


to Ohio subsequent to the destruction of Sac- » 


ramento by fire and resumed practice at West 
Point. Amid the tragedies of Morgan’s raid 
through Ohio, an amusing incident befell Dr. 
David Marquis. He was captured by General 
Shackelford and his men, while riding horse- 
-back near West Beaver Church on his way to 
see a patient. Not knowing him personally, 
the General thought possibly he was a spy and 
would accept no explanation of his presence 
there. At the point of a pistol he was made to 
retrace his steps, but soon was able to estab- 
lish his identity and his loyalty to the Union 
-cause. He continued in practice at West Point 
until April, 1867, and then moved with his 
family to Lisbon, where he lived until his death, 
which oceurred January 21, 1881, when he was 
about 67 years old. Dr. David Marquis was 
joined in marriage with Margaret McCartney, 
who was born on a farm near West Point, Co- 
lumbiana, County, Ohio, and died in Lisbon 
in 1892, aged 68 years. Five sons and three 
daughters blessed this union, all but one of 
whom are living. : 

Tom B. Marquis was reared at Lisbon, 
where he attended public. and high schools, He 
took a course of study in the medical depart- 


ment of the University of Michigan and sub- ° 


sequently in Bellevue Hospital’ Medical Col- 
lege of New: York City, graduating from the 
latter in March, 1877. He has been in prac- 
tice in Lisbon continuously since that-time and 
has built up a large practice. 
a constant student of medical science during 
these years, both in and out of schools, He has 


He has been } 


completed post-graduate work in: five or six 
institutions, including the New York Poly- 
clinic, the New York Post-Graduate and the 
Chicago Polyclinic. Ip connection with his two 
sisters who are professional nurses, he estab- 
lished Riverside Hospital at Lisbon late in the 
’90’s, an institution which they still conduct 
with remarkable success. The Doctor has held | 
the office of president of the Union Medical So- 
ciety, now defunct, composed of members of 
the profession from Columbiana and adjoining 
counties; and is a member of the Columbiana 
County and the Ohio State Medical Societies 
and the American Medical Association. In May, 
1882, he was appointed a member of the U. S. 
Board of Pension Examiners at Lisbon, and 
is now president of that board. In the fall of © 
1904, he was elected.a member of the Board of 
Education of Lisbon. ( ; 

Dr. Marquis was joined in marriage with 
May Frost, who was born in Lishon and is a 
daughter of Ezra and Catherine (Cooney) 
Frost. Her father, now deceased, was a pion- 
eer grocer,of Lisbon, where his, widow still 
resides. Two'children have been born to this 
union: Mabel and Catherine. Mrs. Marquis 
for the past several years has been an able as- 
sistant to the Doctor in difficult surgical op- 
erations that require help. She has also been 
an earnest worker in the church and a leader in 
the charity work of the city. Fraternally, the 
Doctor is a member of Lisbon Lodge, F. & A. 
M.,.also of the Royal Arch Chapter and Salem 
Commandery, Knights Templar. Religiously, 
he and his family are Methodists, although he 
was reared a Presbyterian. 


— ~—-@—____ 


PA pLLLIAM C. SMITH’ was born on 
4%) | the farm on which his widow now 
Bi resides in Yellow Creek township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio. His 

parents, Philip and Janet Smith, 
from the Highlands of Scotland, had located - 
on this farm about 1805. The mother died in 
1854, afd the father in 1861, at the.age of 
87 years. oi 


William C. Smith was married in 1847 
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to Janet Bailey, daughter of Alexander and 
Margaret Bailey, of Yellow Creek township. 
Both were natives of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. William C. Smith died in 1899, in his 
83rd year, leaving his widow, who is still liv- 
ing on the home farm. She is in her 7oth 
year. Five children were born on this farm to 
William C. and Janet (Bailey) Smith, all of 
whom are still alive: Katharine, residing on 
the homestead with her mother; Philip M., at- 
torney-at-law and ex-judge of the Court of 


Common Pleas in this district; Margaret M., | 


wife of William Jenkins, of Madison town- 
ship, to whom two children were born,—Alex- 
ander and Janet; Alexander G., attorney-at- 
law, Wellsville, who married Anna M. MclIn- 
tosh, of Madison township; and William E., 
engaged in the coal business, who married 
Jennie Paul, of Iowa, and has one son,—Cecil. 

The farm has been in the family ever since 
its first settlement. William C. Smith was one 
of the founders of the Oak Ridge Presbyterian 
Church, and served as an elder in this church 
for 50 years, and is now succeeded by his son, 
Alexander G. Smith. 

Hon. Puitie M. Situ, son of William 
C. Smith, was born in 1852 on the home farm 
in Yellow Creek township. He read law un- 
der Judge W. A. Nichols, of Lisbon, and be- 
gan the practice of the law in Wellsville, in 
February, 1879, succeeding Hon. W. G. Wells 
upon the election of the latter as probate judge 
of the county. He served as prosecuting at- 
torney of the county from 1885 to 1891, mak- 
ing an exceptionally good record in that office. 
He was appointed judge of the Common Pleas 
Court in 1895 by Governor McKinley, to fill 
a vacancy caused by the resignation of Judge 
N. B. Billingsley. He was elected to the same 
position in 1896, and resigned in 1900 to re- 
sume the practice of law in Wellsville, where 
he is now located as a member of the firm of 
Smith & Lones. As a jurist his decisions have 
been universally regarded as just and his rul- 
ings fair, while as an attorney at the bar. he 
has been eminently successful. Judge Smith 
was married in 1880 to Ida McKeehan, daugh- 
ter of Dr. B. F.. McKeehan, of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, who with their two children 1s 


still living. The children are: Zana S., wife 
of Edward F. McCrea, of Cleveland; and Sid- 
ney MckKeehan, now a student at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In politics, the family, in all its branches, 
have been Whig and Republican, and are pos- 
sessed of the usual Scotch characteristics of 
thrift, honesty and regard for the law of God 


and man. 
——__>-______ 


AREY, E.-GREENAMYIER.-secre- 
tary of the People’s Savings & Loan 
Association, at Leetonia, where he is 
also engaged in a real estate and in- 
surance business, is one of the town’s 

enterprising and successful men. Mr. Green- 

amyer was born February 5, 1872, in Mahon- 

ing County Ohio, and is a son of Joshua S. 

Greenamyer. 

After completing the common school course 
at Leetonia, Mr. Greenamyer was with the 
Cherry Valley Iron Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for about three years. In 1893 
he and his father became associated in a general 
real estate and insurance business under the 
firm name of Greenamyer & Son, their opera- 
tions being mainly restricted to this locality. 
Mr. Greenamyer proved his business capacity 
to such effect, that in 1897 he was elected secre- 
tary of the People’s Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, a position which he still fills. This is one 
of the important business enterprises of Lee- 
tonia, its president being a_ well-known 
capitalist, S. M. Garlach. . 

Mr. Greenamyer was married in 1895, to 
Mary E. Burgham, who is a daughter of 
Thomas Burgman, of Salem. Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenamyer are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Leetonia. He 1s connected 
with the local lodge of Odd Iellows. 


—————++»—____ 
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OSHUA BRANTINGHAM. In taking 
a review of the representative men of 
Columbiana County, many residents 
of Butler township merit notice and 
among these Joshua Brantingham 

takes a prominent position, for he belongs to 
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an old and honorable family and possesses all 
the attributes of a man of sterling character. 
Mr. Brantingham resides on a fine farm located 
in the southwest quarter of section 26, in town- 
ship 16, range 4, where he was born July 4, 
1852, and is a son of Alfred and Ann (Dean) 
Brantingham. 

The family to which Mr. Brantingham be- 
longs originated in England, where George 
and Joseph Brantingham, sons of Joseph and 
Sarah Brantingham, were born. The birth of 
George Brantingham occurred at Iverson, Dur- 
ham County, on November 7, 1770. Both he 
and his brother Joseph emigrated to America 
‘and settled in the vicinity of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Joseph removed at a later date to the 
neighborhood of New York City. George 
Brantingham was married March 9g, 1801, to 
Phoebe Boulton, of Burlington, Mansfield 
County, New Jersey. They had issue as fol- 
lows: William, Joseph, Hannah, George and 
Sarah. * 

Joseph Brantingham was born at Baltimore, 
Maryland, January 27, 
Lydia Whinnery, and they had these children: 
Rachel, William, Alfred, Elizabeth, Cyrus and 
George L. His second marriage was to Anna 
M. Stratton and they had two children: Lydia 
and Sina. 

The family was established in Ohio by our 
subject’s great-grandfather, George Branting- 
ham, who seems to have been a man of great 
energy and enterprise. Joshua Brantingham 
has in his possession a journal which was kept 
by his ancestor in which are related the occur- 
rences of the long voyage across the Atlantic. 
It is a remarkable account and is in every way 
interesting. When George Brantingham came 
to Columbiana County, he was prepared to in- 
vest in property and it is recorded that on June 
5, 1824, he bought 120 acres of land of Chris- 
tian Shade, paying therefor the sum of $1,550. 
On October 22, 1838, his son Joseph bought 
the above farm of his father for the sum of 
$3,000. On August 23, 1852, Joseph Brant- 
ingham sold 114 acres of the foregoing farm to 


James Whinery, for the sum of $3,500. The: 


next change was when James Whinery sold 110 
_ acres of the farm aforesaid, on April 11, 1871, 
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1807, and married: 


to George Gilbert, for the sum of $11,000. At 
the public sale of the estate of his father-in- 
law, George Gilbert, héld on April 2, 1883, 
Joshua Brantingham purchased for $10,052 the 
above mentioned farm, which then contained 
109 58-100 acres. 

After disposing of the farm in 1852, Joseph 
Brantingham, our. subject’s grandfather, head- 
ed a company, composed of three of his married 
children and their families, namely: Walliam 
Brantingham, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Dean and 
Alfred Brantingham, together with Edwin Hol- 
loway, Michael Stratton and Ezra Hall, which 
set our for Minnesota, with the intention of 
taking up government land near. the.site of the 
present city of St. Paul. The ‘journey was a 
hard one, all of it being accomplished by stage 
and boat through many localities where roads 
were scarcely more than cut. In the vicinity 
of Freeport, Illinois, Mr. Brantingham was 
attacked with cholera, to which he soon suc- 
cumbed. Left without a leader, the company 
became discouraged and most all of the pioneers 
returned to their former homes in Columbiana 
County. 

Alfred Brantingham, father of Joshua, was 
born on this farm in August, 1830, and died 
here in August, 1904. He was a farmer, car- 
penter and merchant and was. a man who was. 
successful in his business enterprises. After re- 
turning to Columbiana County, following the 
death of his father, he resumed his old occupa- 
tions and remained in the county the remainder 
of his life. He always gave hearty support 
to the Republican party. From 1876 until 1885 
he was postmaster at Winona. He belonged to: 
that branch of the Society of Friends known 
as the “Willburites,” and by example and pre- 
cept sustained a reputation for integrity and 
Christian spirit. 

The mother of our subject, Ann (Dean) 
Brantingham, was born in Carroll County, 
Ohio, and was a daughter of Barton and Han- 
nah (Jackson) Dean, natives of New York 
and Virginia, respectively. The children of Al- 
fred and Ann (Dean) Brantingham ‘were: 
Joshua, of this sketch; Elizabeth, wife of Jo- 
seph C. Stratton, of Butler township; Hannah 
D., wife of Abraham Stratton, of Philadelphia - 
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William, superintendent and treasurer of the 
Winona Creamery Company, of Winona; and 
Mary, wife of Daniel Test, who is stperinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Hospital at Phila- 
delphia. 

Joshua Brantingham was educated in the 
local schools of Butler township and worked on 
the farm until the age of 18 years and then 
learned the carpenter’s trade at which he was 
employed for seven years. Then, in associa- 
tion with his father, he bought a store at Wi- 
nona and this was conducted for seven years 
under the firm name of Brantingham & Son. 
His brother, William Brantingham, and his 
brother-in-law, Abram Stratton, were associat- 
ed with him, as partners in the firm, for several 
years. In 1883 he purchased the ancestral 
home and here took up his residence in 1884. 
The farm now contains 144 acres. Mr. Brant- 
ingham found the property much run down and 
at first he devoted the land to the raising of 
sheep. For the last 16 years, however, he has 
made it a dairy farm and keeps as many as 40 
head of Jersey cows, milking 30 head at a time. 
- Almost all of these are high grade, either regis- 
tered or eligible. The beautiful, modern home 
was built in-1893. Large barns and other 
buildings, including a good tenant house, are 
found here, with all the necessary equipment 
in the way of machinery and appliances neces- 
- sary for the successful carrying on of an exten- 
sive business. It is one of the most attractive 
as well as one of the most valuable places in 
the vicinity of Winona. 

Mr. Brantingham was ‘married, first, to 
Sarah Gifbert, who was_born in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, and died at Winona, 
in 1884, aged 44 years. Mr. Bratingham was 
married, second, to Rachel Kirk, who was born 
at Mount Pleasant; they have two sons, viz: 
Joseph C. and Wilson J. The family belong to 
the Society of Friends.: 

Mr. Brantingham has been identified with 
the Republican party all his life and has al- 
ways taken more or less interest in public mat- 
ters. He is one of ‘the substantial business men, 
of his section, one of the principal stockhold- 
ers and one of the directors of the Winona 
Creamery Company of Winona, and is also a 


22 


G. (Gilbert) Cope. 


director in the Winona Central Telephone Com- 
pany. 

In a number of his business enterprises, our 
subject has been associated with his brother 
William, who is now superintendent and treas- 
urer of the Winona Creamery Company. This: 
is one of the county’s very successful indus- 
tries. It was organized in 1890, when a stock - 
company was formed. At the time of incorpor- 
ation there were 18 stockholders, but the num-- ° 
ber has since been reduced to 13. Like many: 
other prosperous concerns, it was started in a 
small way, handling but 900 pounds of milk 
per day; the business has grown steadily and 
at the present time 25,000 pounds of nnlk are 
used each day. -Four experienced hands are 
constantly employed and the company’s fine 
creamery butter and excellent quality of cheese. 
find a ready market in Salem and in Pittsburg. 

William Brantingham, our subject’s broth-. 
er, was, born in Winona, January 4, 1860, and 


has always resided in Butler, township. In: 


_addition to his creamery interests, he owns a 


fruit farm of 18 acres near Winona and 1s a« 
stockholder in the Winona Central Telephone, 
Company. »In 1881 he married Anna Cope,. 
a native of Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 

vania, and a daughter of Edward Y. and Alice 
They have two children,. 
viz:- Alice A., a normal school teacher, and’ 

Bima, Like his older: brother, Mr. Branting-- 

ham is a Wilburite Friend. He is.also identi- 

fied with the Republican party. Both are men, 
of substantial worth and good citizenship. “ 


2 ee dpe 


emaiON. J. A. MARTIN, the present: pro- 
y YX] «=obate judge of Columbiana’ County, 
formerly mayor of Lisbon, and :one 
of the city’s representative citizens, 
was born in the northern part of. Jet 
ferson County, Ohio, in 1852. 

Judge Martin, whose portrait accompanies : 
this sketch, was educated in the common: 
schools of Jefferson County and at the Hope- 
‘dale Normal School, and subsequently entered. 
Mount Union Collegé, where he was graduated. 
with the class of 1876. Tudge Martin’s ambi+- 
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tion was fixed on the law, but prior to giving it 
‘much study he taught school for some years. 
During this time he was superintendent of the 
-sehools at Salineville, for three years, and spent 
two years at West Salem, Wayne County. He 
‘then came to Lisbon and entered the law office 
-of Wallace & Billingsley, where he read law. 
In the summer of 1882, he was admitted to 
the bar before the Supreme Court at Colum- 
bus. Since then he has been located in prac- 
‘tice at Lisbon. 

Judge Martin is one of the leading Repub- 
licans of this locality, is chairman of the Re- 
publican County Central Committee and of the 
Republican County Executive Committee. In 
1898 he was elected mayor of Lisbon and gave 
‘the city a clean and economical administra- 
‘tion. For some ten years Judge Martin served 
‘as justice of the peace, and in the fall of 1902 
‘was elected to his present responsible position. 
‘He entered upon his duties on the bench in 
February, 1903, for a term-of three years. 

In 1887 Judge Martin was married to Mil- 
lie Shearer, of Lisbon, and they have one 
daughter, Edith L. The family attend the 
United Presbyterian Church. - 

_ Judge Martin is fraternally connected with 
the Knights.of Pythias, the Knights of the 
Maccabees and the Elks. 


————-e—____ 


Pw ISON S. SMITH is one of the pro- 

me) | gressive farmers and stockraisers 
of St. Clair township, and was 
born on the farm upon which he 
now resides. He is a son of John 
and Mary (Fisher) Smith, who were early set- 
tlers of Columbiana County. The pategnal 
grandfather was John Smith, a native of North- 
umberland County, Pennsylvania, and a very 
iprosperous man, owning a woolen-mill and a 
flour and oil-mill there. During a raid of the 
Indians, the family were hurried to Harris- 
‘burg for protection, and none too soon for the 
“savages completely destroyed the property, set- 
ting fire to it and leaving John Smith in pov- 
erty. He secured a wagon and team of horses 
by means of which he moved his family and 


what goods they could scrape together to East 
Liberty, Pennsylvania. There he rented 400 


-acres of land from a man named Winebiddle 


and in two years time had managed to save 
sufficient money to make a new start in a new 
country. In 1802 he sent his son John to Ohio 
to enter a quarter-section of land in the new 
country which was just then being opened up 
to civilization and was the Mecca of many poor 
families. The land chosen was in what is now 
section 18, St. Clair township, Columbiana 
County, and was covered with a dense growth 
of underbrush and timber. In 1803 two of the 
sons, John and Adam, came to the new home 
and built a log house into which the family 
moved. This cabin occupied a position near the 
spring-house of -Wilson S. Smith. When it | 


~was built, there was but one house between 


that point and Cleveland. | 

John Smith, Jr., our subject’s father, was 
born ‘in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, in 
1780 and was married to Mary Fisher whose 
father, Henry Fisher, came from Pennsylvania 
and entered land near where Calcutta now 
stands. When Mr. Smith lived at East Lib- 
erty, Pennsylvania, he grubed stumps from land 
that is now in the city of Pittsburg. After liv- 
ing two years on the farm in section 18, St. 
Clair township, one of his neighbors, Thomas 
Moore, a man of means and the owner of a 
flour mill near East Liverpool, proposed to 
John Smith, to whom he had taken a great 
fancy, that Smith should go to Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, purchase a flatboat, come down the 
river, load up with flour which Mr. Moore 
would furnish at $3.50 per barrel and take it _ 
to New Orleans where it could be disposed of 
at a good price. To this proposal young Smith — 
replied: “No, I have no money for such an 
enterprise.” To which Mr. Moore answered, 
“I will furnish the money and will go with you 
to Pittsburg to buy the boat.’’ When this 
scheme was broached to the elder Smith, he op- 
posed it as a hazardous undertaking which 
would plungé his son into a debt from which 
he would be unable to extricate himself should: 
the boat sink or some such calamity happen. 
Mr. Moore finally overcame these objections, 
the boat was bought, loaded and started on 
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its journey. Arriving at his destination, Mr. 
Smith disposed of his cargo at $9.50 per bar- 
rel, receiving his pay in silver. He took a boat 
to Philadelphia where he obtained a check for 
the amount on the old Pittsburg bank, reserv- 
ing enough to buy a horse, saddle and bridle 
with which to get home. He rode to Pittsburg, 
‘cashed his check and returned with enough 
money to pay for his flour and boat and have 
sufficient besides to place the entire family in 
easy circumstances. The elder Smith died soon 
after this at 80 years of age. John Smith, Jr., 
reached his 74th year, dying in 1853 and his 
wife four years later at the age of 75. 

Hon. George Smith, the eldest of the chil- 
dren of John and Mary (Fisher) Smith, was 
born January 2, 18090, and died July 14, 1881. 
He served in the Ohio State Legislature two 
terms and then moved to Caldwell County, Mis- 
souri, and served in the Missouri State Legis- 
lature for five terms. While a member of that 
body he drew up the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railway bill and had it passed. In 1862 he 
was elected Lieutenant Governor of Missouri. 
Under President Grant’s administration he was 
United States marshal for six years, his ter- 
ritory covering 72 counties in Northwestern 
Missouri. 

Wilson S. Smith is the 13th, and the only 
survivor, of a family of 14 children. He was 
educated in a country school but for two terms 
went to a select school in Calcutta and took up 
the occupation of farming, being engaged ex- 
tensively in raising sheep and horses, his wool 
alone bringing him no inconsiderable sum each 
year. He erected his residence in 1881 and has 
surrounded it with a pleasant lawn and with 
cutbuildings that are in keeping with the gener- 
al air,of coziness and comfort. 

At the age of 28, our subject was married 
to Caroline Fisher, daughter of Peter Fisher, 
of St. Clair township, and seven children have 
been born to them, viz: Harry, who died at the 
age of five; John Edwin, who married Florence 


Dickey and has six boys; Orlando, who lives on | 


the home farm; James N., who married Miss 
_ Reed and has one child; Laura W., who mar- 

tieds Dre H.-H. Chamberlain, of Canton, Ohio, 
and has one son; Alice, who died in her sixth 
year; and Wilson siege) tin 
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Mr. Smith was a director of the Columbiana 
County Agricultural Society for four years and 
president of the said society for five years, For 
a period of 21 years he was president of the 
Township Line Mutual Insurance Company. 
He has held a number of local offices, among 
which have been those of township tr ustee aad 
justice of the peace. For a period of 31 years 
he served as school director. He was reared a 
Democrat and always voted that ticket until 
Clement L. Vallandigham was candidate for 
Governor in the ’60’s; since then he has given 
his allegiance to the Republican party. He is 
a member, of the Long Run Presbyterian 
Church, of which he is an elder. In 1898 he 
was elected as one of the delegates from the 
Steubenville Presbytery to the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, which met that 
year at Winona, Indiana,—this has been the 


crowning office of his life. 

L 
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Gew)} spirited citizen of Rogers, was born 
July 24, 1865, at East Carmel, Colum- 

biana County, Ohio, and is a son of Jonas H. 

and Christena A. (Gardner) Farr. 

William Farr, the paternal grandfather, 
was born and reared in Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia, and moved to Elkrun township, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1824. Our subject has 
in his possession one of his grandfather’s pa- 
pers which was signed by him and a brother, 
in Virginia, as far back as 1819. He married: 
Rachel Humphrey, of Quaker origin. The 
great-grandfather was Jonas Farr, who was a 
school teacher in Virginia. The name is not 
confined to that State, however, as one branch 
went to New England, whence came Maj. 
Everett W. Farr, Member of Congress from ~ 
New Hampshire, while another removed to 
Ohio and still others settled at various places 
in the South. 

Jonas H. Farr, father of our subject, was 
born in Elkrun township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, December 26, 1825, and followed farm- 
ing in this county all his life, dying June 30, 
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OUIS T. FARR, one of the leading 
members of the bar of Columbiana 
County, and a well known, public- 
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1896. He was township trustee for many 
years and held other local offices. He had two 
brothers, Levan and Elijah; and four sisters,— 
Mrs. Theresa Cannon, Mrs. Maria Morlan, 
Mrs, Sarah Weeden and Mrs. Rebecca Dickey. 


Mr. Farr married Christena A. Gardner, who | 


was born October 24, 1827, and died November 
1, 1884. Her birthplace was the old Morris 
farm in Elkrun township.. She had two broth- 
ers, viz: William, who served in the artillery 
with the Western Army in the Civil War and 
is now a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at Prescott, Kansas; and Harrison, 
who died at his home at Winterset, lowa, in 
1902. For many years the parents of our sub- 
ject were members of the United Brethren 
Church. 

The children of Jonas H. Farr and wife 
- were: William A., who resides on a farm ad- 
joining the~old homestead at East Carmel; 
Mrs. Letitia J. Montgomery, of East Carmel; 
Emmett E., a farmer at East Carmel; Michael 
E., a contractor and builder at Salem; and 
Louis T., of this sketch. 

Louis T. Farr. spent his boyhood days on 
a farm in Middleton township and attended the 
district schools first and later took a classical 
course at Mount Hope Seminary, where he was 
_graduated June 12, 1889. He received his 
degree of A, M. from Volant College, in Penn- 
sylvania. His reading of the law was pursued 
under J. W. & H. Morrison of Lisbon and he 
was admitted to the bar at Columbus, Decem- 
ber 3, 1891, and to the Superior Court of Cali- 
fornia in 1892. He has been in the practice of 
the law at Rogers ever since and has ably hand- 
led the greater port of the litigation of import- 
ance in his section ever since, being considered 
one of the county’s ablest attorneys. He has 
served at city attorney, as school director, as 
member of the County Boatd of Elections and 
has been deputy State supervisor. of elections. 

Mr. Farr has long enjoyed an excellent 
practice and from its emoluments has become 
possessed of a fine office adjoining a handsome 
home, a fine library and an income which per- 
mits the enjoyment of many of the good things 
of life. 

Mr. Farr was united in marriage on Decem- 
ber 24, 1891, 21 days after he was admitted to 


the bar, to Pearl A. Byers, of Colfax, Indi- 
ana, a step-daughter of the late Dr. H. W. 
Vale, who came to Rogers in 1888, and a 
daughter of Marion and Almarine (Blacker ) 
Byers, one of the oldest and best families of 
Clinton County, Indiana. Mrs. Farr had four 


uncles in the Civil War, all of whom survived. , 


Politically Mr. Farr. is a Republican, as. 


was his father from the organization of the 


party. Fraternally he is a member of Negley 
Blue Lodge, No. 565, F. & A. M.; New Lis- 
bon Chapter, No. 92; and Pilgrim Command- 
ery, No. 55, K. T., of East Liverpool. Mr. 
Farr is a member of the Christian Church. 


. « a 
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= MIRIAH S. NOLD, a solid and sub- 

Mi stantial merchant of Leetonia, is a 
representative of a family whose 
name is indissolubly linked with the 
history of the county’s early days. He 
was born in this village February 4, 1858, and 
is a son of Abraham and Sarah (Sitler) Nold. 
Among the early settlers of the county, none 
was better known or more highly respected 
that Jacob Nold, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject. Coming here at a time when the land was. 
wild and unsettled, roamed over by savage beast 
and still more savage red man, he built his cab- 
in and established his home, fearless alike of 
dangers and hardships. His father built the 
first grist-mill in this part of the country, which 
later came into the possession of Jacob Nold; 
in connection with it, a saw-mill and a dis- 
tillery were also operated. In addition to op- 
erating his mills, Jacob Nold did teaming be- 
tween this point and Pittsburg and at one time, 
in company with the father of Judge Wells, 
loaded a boat at East Liverpool with flour and 
apple-butter and took it to New. Orleans and 
.Sold the boat and cargo. He was as vigorous 
and energetic as he was keen in business and 
a story told of him which illustrates these 
characteristics is known to be authentic: He 
went to Pittsburg, a distance of 65 miles, on 
horseback and while there he had an opportun- 
ity to sell his horse at a good price which he 
did, delivering the animal at once. Starting 
back at night, he walked to Leetonia in time for 
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supper on the following day. He was a man of 
deeply religious convictions and one of the first 
members of the Mennonite Church. 

Abraham Nold was born in Fairfield town- 
ship, this county, September 28, 1826, and is 
still one of the most prominent and highly ven- 
erated citizens of Leetonia. He carried on 
farming operations for many years and as the 
village was near his land he laid out part of 
his property in town lots which now constitute 
the eastern section of Leetonia. He has always 
been at the head of every public-spirited move- 
ment and is an active member of the Mennonite 
Church. He has been a life-long Republican. 
His wife Sarah, is a daughter of Solomon Sit- 
ler; their family consists of five children, viz: 
Solomon S., general manager and assistant 
secretary of the Avery-Caldwell Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Bellaire, Ohio; Emma, wife 
of Joseph Shontz, a machinist at Leetonia; 
‘Uriah S., our subject; Lizzie, wife of H. R. 
Phillips, of Muncie, Indiana; and Ida, wife of 
Emmett E. Morgan, agent for the Erie Rail- 
toad at Leetonia. 

Uriah S. Nold received a good common 
school education, supplementing this with a 
course in the Leetonia High School. He then 
devoted his time to agricultural pursuits until 
1897 when he engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness ii1 Leetonia and has since continued in that 
line. Mr. Nold is a Republican and takes a 
lively interest in all political questions. He 
was ‘married in 1879 to Minnie Hephner, 
daughter of Henry Hephner and a family of 
five children have blessed this union, namely: 
Edith; Howard, who is with the Harbison- 
Walker Company, of Pittsburg; Myrtle; Helen 
and Laura. The family are members and earn- 


est workers of the English Lutheran Church. 


inn a 


OEL B. TAYLOR, Jr., superintendent 
of the decorating department of The 
Vodrey Pottery Company, at East 
Liverpool, was born at Hanover, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, October 

31, 1863, and is a son of Joel B. and Martha 

Tsabel R. (Lamb) Taylor and grandson of 

Anthony and Abigail (Bishop) Taylor. 


Saas 


The grandfather of our subject was born 
in New Jersey in December, 1788, and came to 
Salem, Ohio, when the town was a mere niche 
in the surrounding forest, there being but a 
few houses at the time in the village. He was 
a Wheelwright by occupation and followed his 

.trade in Salem for a number of years. He 
afterward engaged in agricultural pursuits in 
Green township, where he resided seven years 
and then kept a hotel at New Albany, Mahoning 
County, for a numbr of years, carrying on his 
trade while tending to the duties of his public 
house. In 1840 he started a foundry at New- 
garden and there manufactured the ‘Taylor’ 
plow. He was also the inventor and maker of 
the “shear cutter,” which has been extensively 
used in this and other States. He died in New- 
garden in 1852 at the age of 64 years. His 
wife, Abigail Bishop, was also a native of 
New Jersey, born in February, 1788. She lived 
to the advanced age of 92 years, dying in 1880. 
They raised a family of seven sons and five 
daughters, of whom Joel B. Taylor, Sr., the 
father of our subject, is still living. 

Joel B. Taylor, Sr., was born at Salem, 
Ohio, March 24, 1825, and attended the com- 
mon schools at intervals during the years of his 
minority and the age of 20 began working 
at the wheelwright’s trade, which he had 
previously learned in his father’s shop. His 
compensation for the first 18 months was 50c. 
per day; notwithstanding such small wages he 
continued at his chosen calling and with in- 
creased wages was able to lay by a good deal 
of money, finally accumulating a handsome 
competency. In 1862 he enlisted in the Third 
Ohio Independent Battery as artificer and was 
with his command nine months, when, owing to 
a stroke of paralysis, which unfitted him for 
further duty, he was obliged to leave the service. 
On returning from the army, he removed to 
Cincinnati, where he resided one year and then 
returned to Columbiana County, which has 
since been his home. He is a well known busi- 
ness man in the village of Hanover, being one 
of the leading citizens of the place. Some years 
ago he began the publication of a local weekly 
newspaper called the Ohio Crowder, which was 
afterward changed to the Visitor; he continued 
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to issue it regularly for some time but it finally 
ceased to make its visits because of other busi- 
ness matters that claimed Mr. Taylor’s atten- 
tion. He still carries on a general job printing 
office, which has a good patronage and in con- 
nection with the printing he conducts a queen’s- 
ware and book store, in both of which lines he 
has a paying trade. 

On September 11, 1845, Joel B. Taylor, Sr., 
was united in marriage with Martha Isabel R. 
Lamb, who was born in London, England, 
September 13, 1825, being a daughter of 
Christopher Joseph Lamb, of Scotch ancestry. 
The wedded life of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, ex- 
tending for.a period of 49 years until her death, 
was blessed with the birth of 13 children—six 
sons and seven daughters—five of whom are 
still I'ving, namely: Annie, Henrietta, Mary 
Alice, Thomas L. and Joel B., Jr., the subject 
of this sketch. After the death of his first wife, 
Mr. Taylor married again and after eight years 
was again made a widower. He has been mar- 
ried to his third wife for over two years. He 
has served the town of Hanover as mayor three 
terms and has also been justice of the peace 
and township trustee, one term in each position. 
He is now borough treasurer and notary public. 
He belongs to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and with his wife is identified with the Church 
of the Disciples, in which he holds the position 
of elder. 

Our subject was reared at Hanover, at- 
tended the schools of his native place and then 
learned the trade of carriage painter. After 
completing his apprenticeship, he went to Pull- 
man, Illinois, and entered the employ of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, where he re- 
mained about six years. In 1884 he came to 
Fast Liverpool and opened a shop in which to 
carry on carriage painting, which business he 
kept in operation until the fall of 1888. Then 
he entered the employ of The Vodrey Pottery 
Company, his duties being both in the office 
and on the road. In the summer of 1894 he 
became superintendent of the decorating de- 
partment, a responsible position that he con- 
tinues to fill, with 50 employees under his super- 
vision, . 

Mr. Taylor was married to Ellen Vodrey, 


a daughter of James N. Vodrey, of East Liver- 
pool, and they have one daughter and one son, 
Alma Vodrey and William Hard. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor are active members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is one of the 
stewards, has been a member of the board of 
trustees and has taken a deep interest in the 
Sunday-school work. He has also been one of 
the city’s able temperance workers and 1s con- 
sidered one of the city’s sincere reformers. 
Politically, Mr. Taylor is a Republican but 
he has never consented to have his name used 


in connection with political honors. Fratern- 


ally he belongs to Riddle Lodge, No. 315, 
F. & A. M.; East Liverpool Chapter, No. 100, 


R. A. M., and Pilgrim Commandery, No. 55, 


Ke 


—__—_<-@-___— 


iELKER H. ENDLY, whose well- 
y| improved farm of 168 acres is. 
situated in section 23, Center 
township, is a native of this county, 
and was born in Hanover township: 
on May 22, 1837. His parents were Jacob and 
Mary (Harbaugh) Endly. 

The great-grandfather of our subject was 
born in Germany and when he came to the 
United States settled in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, where he reared his family. His son, 
John Endly, our subject’s grandfather, was 
born on the old homestead, but he died in 
Carroll County, Ohio, to which he had ‘come as 
one of the first settlers. Jacob Endly, father 
of Melker H., was born at Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1805, and he was about seven years 
of age when he accompanied his parents to 
Ohio. His father located in Carroll County 
near the Columbiana County line and took up 
land there. Jacob Endly was a tanner up to 
1847, when he went to farming and followed 
agricultural pursuits the remainder of his life. 
aa death occurred when he was about 75 years 
old. 

The mother of our subject was born at 
Lisbon, Ohio, and her whole life was spent in 
Columbiana County, where she died aged 68 
years. She was a daughter of Capt. Daniet 


Harbaugh, who came here from Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania,’ and" settled at Lisbon iv Sor. 
He went hack to his native State and married 
and then returned to Ohio, in 1802, locating 
at Lisbon when that city was represented hy one 
log house. He entered a large body of land 
and at one time owned seven farms and paid 
more tax than any man in the county. tle 
was a tanner by trade. During the War of 
1612, ih which -he’was a captain, he diad his 
men construct corduroy roads over which can- 
non were transported to Cleveland. On num- 
erous occasions he served in the State Legisla- 
ture and was one of the leading men of his 
time in this section. He lived to the age of 
95 years. The children born to Jacob Endly 
and wife were 10 in number, two of whom, 
Charles and Cornelia, died im “1862, from 
diphtheria. The survivors are: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hickock, of Nebraska; Mrs. Harriet Patterson, 
of Lisbon; Melker H., of this sketch; David, 
of Lisbon; Katherine, widow of ex-Sheriff 
Harbaugh, of Lisbon; Mrs. Anna Springer, of 
Nebraska; Lewis, of Lisbon; and George, ot 
Center township. 

Our subject was not over two years of age 
when his parents located in Center township 
and he has claimed this as lus home ever since. 
When about 20 years of age he went to East 
‘Liverpool and remained there several years as 
a clerk in a stove store, after which he en- 
gaged in business ‘in partnership with John 
Thompson for several more years and then 
operated an oil business at Island Run for two 
years. In the spring of 1864 he enlisted for the 
too-day service, entering Company I, 143rd 
Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and was out SIX months, 
the most of the time being located in the vicinity 
of Petersburg. He was discharged at Camp 
Chase. 

After returning from the Mr. 
Endly went to Fremont County, Nebraska, 
where he took up a claim of 160 acres, On 
which he remained to years, After selling the 
property to advantage, he came back to Ohio 


army, 


and settled on his present farm, — which 
then contained 243 acres, but which he 
has reduced to 168 acres. “At the time 


of settlement it was mostly covered with 
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a forest “@rowth. This he has élenred aid 
has here erected substantial buildings and mace 
many iMprovements. In addition to his land 
being valuable for producing crops, he has on 
it the famous Klondike clay field. Phis he 
leases and draws a per centage. The clay mine 
yields about 300 tons of clay a day, and has 
heen in operation for six years. Mr. [Endly 
devotes his land mainly to stoek-raising and 
dairying, but at present the latter interest is not 
prominent on account of the death of Mrs. 
Endly, who capably managed the dairy in her 
lifetime. 

In 1871 Mr. Endly was married to Ellen 
Asdell, of East Liverpool, a daughter of James 
Asdell. She died in 1900, aged 55 years, the 
mother of three children, viz: Elizabeth, who. 
married H. R. Mitchell, of Lisbon; Addie, who 
married Walter Ogden, who is a large manu- 
facturer at Lisbon, operating an excelsior 
factory; and Charles, who lives at home with 
his father. 

Mr. Endly has been a Republican all his life. 
He belongs to Star Post, G, A. R., at Lisbon 
and formerly was connected with the Odd |*el- 
lows. He is a member of the United Presby- 
terian.Church. . 


BYRON JONES, one of the sub- 
stantial farmer and representative men 
of Butler township, who carries on 
large farming and dairying opera- 
tions on his fine estate of 8714 acres, 

situated in section 6, was born in Butler town- 

ship on this farm, on August 3, 1855. His 
parents were Joshua and Rebecca (Miller) 

Jones. 

The father of Mr. Jones was born on an 
adjoining farm in Butler township in 1810, 
and remained at home until his marriage. He 
was a son of Catlett Jones, who was probably 
born in Virginia and who later went to Ken- 
tucky where he joined interests with Col. Daniel 
Boone. It is said that he entered Columbiana 
County in a cart and took up a large body of 
land in Butler township. Later in life he be- 
came convinced of the truth of the principles. 
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advocated by.the Society of Friends, joined 
‘them in Christian membership and later became 
‘a missionary preacher, traveling all over the 
country on horseback, making one trip through 
New England. He was a man of convincing 
power of speech and directed many in the path 
of truth. He died at the age of 80 years, leav- 
ing four sons, viz: Benjamin, Catlett, Joshua 
‘and Caleb, a physician. 

After his marriage, Joshua Jones settled on 
the wild tract of land which adjoined his 
father’s homestead and here spent a long, quiet, 
‘virtuous, industrious life, reaching the age of 
‘80 years. He married Rebecca Miller, who was 
“born. near Kensington, Columbiana County, 
and who died in the fall of 1895, aged 81 
-years. She was a daughter of Levi and Ann 
‘(Morris) Miller, who were of old Quaker 
stock. They had these children: Sarah Ann, 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Hoge, of Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio; Thomas Ellwood, who died in 1888; 
Mrs. Deborah Bundy, of Belmont County, 
Ohio; Mrs. Emily Negus, of Iowa; William, 
of Nebraska; Levi, an attorney at Canton, 
Ohio; Mrs. Elizabeth Purviance, who died in 
1902; and J. Byron, of this sketch. The father 
‘erected a small house on his land in 1834, in 
which a number of his children were born. It 
still stands and is utilized by our subject as an 
addition to his handsome, modern residence. 

J. Byron Jones, the subject ofthis sketch, 
‘has always had his home in Butler township, 
where he was reared and educated, and has 


spent but one and a half years outside its | 
borders. This was when he took a long pleasure | 


trip to California in 1887. He owns a very 
valuable and desirable farm, which he has 
‘placed in a fine state of cultivation. 
dairying a prominent feature and owns a fine 
herd of cattle. 


In 1879 Mr. Jones married Delphina Stan- | 
Jey, who was born in this county and is a daugh- | 


ter of Israel and Uree C. (Cobbs) Stanley, 
also natives of Columbiana County. They have 
four children, viz: Russell S., a resident of 
Southern California: J. M., who follows the 
trade of carpenter; and Edward Everett and 
Irving B., both of whom live at home. 


- holders, as a decorator. 


the Republican party but latterly has been more 
closely affiliated with the Prohibition party. 
He and his farnily are members of the Society 
of Friends. 


——— + - —__—_—_— 


Wa) REDERICK E. SEBRING, a member 

4M of the noted family of Sebring, 
founders of the city of Sebring in 
Mahoning County, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of The Limoges China Com- 
pany, of Sebring, was born at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, October 4, 1868, and is a son of George 
and Elizabeth A. (Larkins) Sebring. 

The father of Mr. Sebring was born in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and the mother 
in Pittsburg. They came to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, in 1864, where they reared a large fam- 
ily and resided until 1g00 when they removed 
to Sebring, where they now reside, retired from 
active life. They had 10 children, namely: 
Oliver H., president of The French China Com- 
pany, of Sebring; George E., president of The 
Oliver China Company, of Sebring; Elsworth 
H., of the French China Company, of Sebring; - 
Joseph H., who died aged 27 years; Frank A., 
president of the Sebring Pottery Company and 


| vice-president of The Limoges China Company, 


of Sebring; Frederick E., president of The . 
Limoges China Company and interested in 
cther concerns of importance at Sebring; Eva, 
wife of Rev. J. H. Norris, of Pittsburg; Wil- 
liam H., formerly treasurer of the potteries of 
his brothers at Sebring, who was accidentally 
killed on the evening of December 9, 1904, at 


| the Sebring railroad depot at Sebring; Emma, 
He makes 


wife of C. J, Albright, secretary of the Sebring 


| Pottery Company; and Charles, who died aged 


five years. 

Frederick E.’Sebring attended the public 
schools of East Liverpool until 16 years of 
age and then entered the Sebring Pottery Com- 
pany, of which his brothers were sole stock- 
He continued to work 


| as a decorator for 14 years and then took 
_ charge of the Ohio China Company at East 


| Palestine, Ohio, with which he was connected 
Formerly Mr. Jones was identified with | 


for about four years, succeeding then to the 
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management of the Oliver China Company for 
about four years and finally becoming president 
of The Limoges China Company, of which he 
and his brother, Frank A., are sole owners. 
The output of this company is a fine grade of 


semi-porcelain and sales are made all over the 


United States. Employment is given to about 
300 workmen at this plant alone and it is one 
of the most important industries of Sebring. 

Mr. Sebring was one of the founders of the 
remarkable little city which is his home and 
bears the family name, and has devoted his 
energies for years to the furthering of The Se- 
bring Land Company’s interests and since 1900 
has done his full share in advancing the pros- 
perity of Sebring. He possesses the same strong 
individuality which marks all the members of 
the family and the same eminent business quali- 
fications which have made the name of Sebring 
synonymous with industrial success as well 
as good citizenship, not only in Mahoning and 
Columbiana counties but over a widely extended 


territory. 
—>-»—_____ 


“"—3|LEXANDER. CROZIER.BELL, the 
genial and accommodating _ sta- 
tion agent of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway, at Co- 
lumbiana, whose portrait accompan- 
ies this sketch, was born in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 13, 1844. His parents, Alexander 
C. and Mary (Frazier) Bell, deceased, were 
former residents of Columbiana and will be re- 
membered by many of our readers. His grand- 
father was John Young Crozier Bell, who was 
born in County Down, Ireland, and was a land- 
owner of Stony Point, Ireland. He came to 
America in 1850 and died in Pittsburg some 
five years later, being then within six weeks 
of passing the century mark. His wife was 
Martha Crozier. 

Alexander C. Bell was born May 29, 1800, 
in the town of Denmare, County Down, Ire- 
land. He came to America when a lad of 16 
and located in Pittsburg where ‘for several 
years he was superintendent of the flour and 
cotton mills of his uncle, James Adams. He 
remained in Pittsburg 41 years, during the lat- 


ter part of which period being identified with a 
wholesale grocery store on Liberty street. On 
January 10, 1857, he came to Columbiana, 
| Ohio, and 20 days later took charge of the sta- 
tion of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Railway. He kept that position until his death 
24 years later. He was married in 1842 to 
Martha Frazier, who was a native of the same 
part of Ireland and who came with her parents, 
John and Martha (McClucken) Frazier, to this 
country in 1816 when she was six months old. 
| She died October 18, 1891. They were the 
parents of the following children: Alexander 
C.; Anna B., wife of Thomas Jefferson Day- 
idson, of West Bridgewater; Martha C., wid- 
ow of John Flickinger and whose son, John 
Ross, is employed by subject as operator; Da- 
vid R., who was accidentally killed in 1866; 
and Mary F., and Lizzie, both living at home. 
The parents were devout members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

When Alexander Crozier Bell was 13 years 
of age, he was sent to Mansfield, Ohio, where 
he was instructed in telegraphy. One month 
after his father took charge of the station in 
Columbiana, he was made a clerk in the office 
and when the first telegraph office was estab- 
lished there the following July, he was given 
the position of operator. After his father’s 
death he was made station agent and has given 
such evident satisfaction that he has been .>?- 
tained ever since. Mr. Bell is a prominent 
Democrat and was the nominee of that party in 
1878 for the position of clerk of the Court 
of Common Pleas, receiving a majority of 71 
votes in his township, and running far ahead 
of his ticket, but being defeated as the county 
is strongly Republican. Two years previous 
he had been elected mayor of Columbiana and 
was reelected in 1878, 1880, 1882, 1884, 1886 
and 1888, and this in spite of the fact that the 
town is largely Republican. He was one of 
the best mayors that was ever.elected to the 
office and made many improvements in the vil- 
lage, notable among them heing the establish- 
ment of the water-works. Mr. Bell is an active 
Mason; is past master of the blue lodge at Co- 
lumbiana; past high priest of Salem Chapter, 
No. 94, R. A. M.; past eminent commander of 
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Salem Commandery, No. 42 K. T.; was init- 
iated into the Scottish Rite at Pittsburg; and 
was made a life member of the Mystric Shrine 
at Cleveland. He is charter member and past 


noble grand of Panora Lodge, No. 410, I. O. 


O. F., of Columbiana; past chief patriarch of 
Goodwill Encampment, No. 111, I. QO. O. F., 
of Salem; and was district deputy grand mas- 
ter of this county for two terms. 

On the night of the capture of the Con- 
federate raider, John Morgan, Mr. Bell was 
kept busy at the telegraph without sleep from 
11 o'clock Saturday night until the following 
Monday. E 

-He is unmarried. 


——————»- ——__—_——_ 


pom AMES ANDERSON, M.D., one of the 
I f@| prominent physicians of Salem, and a 
leading member of the medical fra- 
ternity in Columbiana County, was 
born in Knox township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, December 13, 1851, and is a son 
of William and Isabel (Little) Anderson. 
The parents of Dr. Anderson were natives 
of Scotland. They were married in Knox 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1847. 
They prospered and when our subject reached 
his 16th year they were able to give him 
collegiate advantages. In 1869 he entered 
Mount Union College where he was graduated 
in 1874 and in the same year began the study 
of medicine with Dr. G. L. Anderson, a well: 
known physician of Homeworth, Columbiana 
County. In the fall of the same year he en- 
tered the medical department of the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, from which he 
was graduated in 1876, and was graduated 
from the University of New York in 1877. 
Dr. Anderson. ‘settled at Salem a few 
months later and this has continued his home 
and the scene of his labors ever since. De- 
voting all his energies to his profession, he has 
been a very successful practitioner, has built 
up a large and lucrative practice and has gained 
the confidence and esteem of the community. 
Constant study and extended reading keep him 
posted on all matters concerning medical ad- 


| 


vance. He is a member of the Medical Society 
of Columbiana County and also of the Ohio 
State Medical Society, and takes part in the 
discussion of the important questions relating 
to the profession, at the meetings. He is also. 
a member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

In 1877 Dr. Anderson was united in mar- . 
riage with Henrietta Brooke, who is a daugh- 
ter of Jesse and Agnes (Diehl) Brooke, of 
Homeworth, Columbiana County. They have 
three children, viz.: Mary, Thomas B. and 
Robert B. Mary, a graduate of Salem High 
School and the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, is at present a teacher’ of Latin and 
ancient history in the Salem High School. 
Thomas B., a graduate of Salem High School, 
is now a student in.the Western Reserve Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio. Robert B. is a student 
in the Salem High School. The family be- 
long to the Presbyterian Church. 

Politically Dr, Anderson is identified with 
the Democratic party. His well-appointed office 
is located in his pleasant home at No. 4 West 
Main street, Salem. 


———————EE 


S—=sIARRY H. SURLS, deceased, was for 

‘ail many years one of the most promi- 
nent citizens of East Liverpool, where 
he had lived throughout the greater 
part of his business career. He was: 
born in Steubenville, Ohio, October 23, 1842, 
and came of German ancestry. He was a son 
of John V. and Emily L. (Hukill) Surls, and | 
grandson of John V, Surls, the latter 4 native 
of Wellsburg, West Virginia. The family 
name is spelled Surls by some of its members, 
while others spell it Surles. 

John V. Surls, father of our subject, was 
born in Mifflin, Pennsylvania, in’1803, and 
there learned the trade of a shoemaker. When 
a young man he removed to Steubenville, Ohio, 
where he engagd in the retail shoe business 
until 1864, thereafter living in retirement until 
his death in 1868. During the Civil War he 
resided in Beaver, Pennsylvania, and -then 
moved to Mansfield, Pennsylvania, where he- 
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lived at the time of death. He was a Republi- 
can in politics, and a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. His wife, Emily L. Hukill, was 
born near Mifflin, Pennsylvania, and was a 
daughter of William Hukill. They became 
parents of 11 children, of whom the following 
grew to maturity: Martha, deceased, wife of 
Stephen Hill, of Steubenville, Ohio; Catherine, 
deceased wife of Capt. Robert Gracey, of Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania;.Mary, deceased wife of 
James E. Richardson, of Mansfield, Ohio; 
George C., deceased, who lived at Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania; Alexander D., killed in the battle 
of Chickamauga, who was a member of Com- 
pany G; Second Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf.; Lida L. 
wife of Capt. Charles Fairman, of Pittsburg; 
Harry H., whose name heads this sketch; and 
William H., a record of whose life appears 
elsewhere in this work. Mrs. Surls died in 
1878, aged 72 years. 

Harry H. Surls was but 17 years of age 
when he enlisted in Company H, Fifth Reg., 
Ohio Vol Inf., and served with that regiment 
through its campaigns. During the entire time 
of his service he was never seriously wounded, 
but received three shght flesh wounds. He was 
taken prisoner at Winchester and after three 
days made his escape at Carifex Ferry in the 
following manner: He was color-bearer, and 
when the Confederate guard put him and other 
prisoners in a haymow to sleep for the night, 
he stood the fag-pole up against the barn. Mr. 
Surls and his companions succeeded in pulling 
up the pole and flag through a hele in the boards 
and whittled up the pole with their knives, 
secreting the shavings in the hay. Mr. Surls 
wrapped the tlag aroril his body under his 
shirt and while the guard was asleep during 
the night made his escape. Swinmiung the 
river, he made his way back to the Union lines, 
bearing his flag with him. He participated in 
the battles of Winchester, Blue Gap, Romney, 
Antietam, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 
After the last named engagement, his regiment, 
heing in the 12th Army Corps under General 
Hooker, was removed to the West to reenforce 
the Army of the Cumberland which was then 
under siege at Chattanooga. His brother, W ill- 
iam H. Surles, the present postmaster of East 
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Liverpool, was in that starved and_ besieged 
army, and our subject, having received yper- 
nussion to hunt him up, went forth on the’ mis- 
sion with a comrade, after having first filled 
his knapsack with a goodly supply of food. 
Will, knowing the general whereabouts of his 
brother, after receiving the necessary permis- 
sion, went in search of him. [ive miles up the 
river he passed two soldiers, one of whom he 
recognized as his brother Harry, but so over- 
come was he with emotion he rode on past them. 
His brother’s comrade remarked: “Harry, that 
looks hke your brother, Will,” and the reply 
came: “No, that is not he, Will is a hearty, 
rugged lad.” But a second glance at the 
emaciated man before him revealed to him the 
truth, and with the exclamation “My God! It 
is Will!” there followed a scene which beggars 
description. Will was taken from his horse 
and so famished was he that he ate ravenously 
of the raw pork from his brother's knapsack 
until he was stopped by Harry who realized 
the danger. He then took Will to his own 
camp where he received immediate medical 
treatment. There was fighting in and around 
Chattanooga, and by chance the brigade, to 
which Will belonged, was ordered up the side 
of the mountain to reenforce the command of 
General Hooker. After the battle, he sought 
for Harry, about whom he was anxious, and 
about midnight found him. Together they 
went through the battle, and on the next day, 
November 24, 1863, participated in the fighting 
at Mission Ridge. After the battle, the two 
brothers went back over the battlefield of 
Chickamauga where they found the body of 
their brother, Alexander D., which they identi- 
fied by a shirt sent him from home and the ab- 
sence of two teeth which had heen knocked out. 
These two brothers continued in the same regi- 
ment throughout the remainder of the war, ac- 
companying Sherman on his “March to the 
Seas 

Upon his return from the war, Harry H. 
Surles located at East Liverpool and learned 
the trade of brick-laver with \IcClain & Surles, 
with whom he continued until they dissovled 
partnership. He later purchased an interest 
inthe brick-vard of Surles & Thompson and 
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formed a partnership with his brother, George 
C. He continued in this business until 1880, 
when by an unfortunate accident he lost an 
arm. Selling out his interest in the business, 
he became associated with A. H. Clarke under 
the firm name of Clarke &,Surls, in the fire 
insurance business at which he continued until 
his death. The agency is now conducted by 
his widow and her sister, Miss Belle Stewart, 
and is in an exceedingly prosperous condition. 
Mr. Surls was a Republican in politics and was 
a member of the City Council, when he re- 
signed to accept the postmastership under 
President Hayes, in which office he served eight 
years. At the time of his death he was clerk 
of the city water board, having filled that posi- 
tion most creditably for a few years. 

On December 15, 1868, Mr. Surls was 
joined in marriage with Mary M. Stewart, 
who was born in Liverpool township, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, and is a daughter of 
Robert B. and Nancy (Mayes) Stewart. Her 
grandfather, John Stewart, was born in Ire- 
land and came to America when a young man, 
locating in the West. A. short time afterward 
he returned to Ireland, where he married 
Martha Boyd, lived several years and then 
came again to this country. Robert B. Stewart 
was born on what is known as the Thomas 
Croft farm in Liverpool township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, April 5, 1812, and grew to man- 
hood on the home farm. He was a Free-Soiler 
in politics, and later introduced the first Re- 
publican speaker to address an audience in East 
Liverpool. He took an active part in politics, 
was a frequent contributor to the editorial 
columns of The National Era, at Washington, 
and held numerous township offices. He mar- 
ried Nancy Mayes, a daughter of John Mayes 
of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, and 
of six children the following grew to maturity: 
James S., who died in East Palestine, Decem- 
ber 3, 1903, aged 54 vears: Hannah Ellen, wife 
of A. C. Gould, of East Liverpool; Isabelle, 
who is in business with Mrs. Surls; and Will- 
iam Chalmers, of East Liverpool. Religiously, 
they were of the Calvinistic denomination 
known as Seceders. 


Mr. and Mrs. Surls became parents of the ! 
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following children: Robert S., of Chicago; 
Kate G., wife of Frederick E. Sebring, of Se- 
bring, Ohio; Harry C., of Sebring, Ohio; and 
Georgia.A. Religiously, Mrs. Surls is a mem- 
ber of the United Presbyterian Church and has 
always been interested in church work. 
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Sea) TLLIAM S..GEORGE, one of the’ 

@| well-known business men of East 
Palestine, closely identified with the 
town’s pottery interests, was born 
in Columbiana County,, Ohio, . 
March 21, 1865, and is a son of.the late Will-. 
iam S. and Mark G. (Cavett) George, and a 
grandson of John and Elizabeth (Shaw) 
George. ier Ss 

William S. George bears his father’s 
honored name. The latter was born in Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, in 1821 and came 
to Columbiana County in 1862. He was largely 
interested in the pottery industry and for some 
I2 years manufactured casks for the use of 
potteries. Later he became a_ well-known 
breeder of fine draft horses, his farm: of 192 
acres being near East Liverpool. His death 
occurred in 1903 at the age of 82 years, his 
wife having died previously, and they were 
survived by six children, our subject being the 
youngest. Almost all the family are more or 
Jess interested in the large potteries of this 
section. 

William S. George, our immediate subject, 
was educated in the public schools and the 
normal school at Hopedale, Ohio. From the 
age of 16 years he has heen associated with 
pottery work, mainly in the decorating depart- 
ment, and in 1889 he was made manager of the 
East Palestine Pottery Company. In 1900 he 
built the Canonsburg (Pennsylvania) pottery 
plant for the Canonsburg China Company, 
where $100,000 is invested, and he has con- 
trol of it still, in addition to being the general 
manager of three plants, two of which are lo- 
cated at East Palestine and are operated by the 
East Palestine Pottery Company, in which he 
is one of the principal stockholders. Mr. 
George has associated with him skilled work- 


men in every line of pottery work. Mr. 
George was married to .\una Campbell, a lady 
born.in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and they 
have seven children, namely: William) Camp- 
bell, Marguerite, John, Frank, Dorothy, Lois 
and Robert. 


[Els GO RUBE, whe owns «a well 
unproved farm of 20 acres, includ- 
ing one of the best orchards in the 
locality, which property is situated 
in section 5, Butler township, was 

born in’) Washington County, Pennsylvania, 

Noveinber 6, 1843, and is a son of Miles and 

Hannah (Linton) Ruble. 

The parents of our subject were natives of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The father met with an acci- 
dent which caused his death in 1844, at the age 
of 43 years. Our subject was a babe at the 
time, the youngest of a family of five children, 
the others being: William L., deceased, who 
served in the 140th Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Vol. Inf., in the Civil War; Adaline, deceased; 
Hiram, of Washington County, Pennsylvania ; 
and David, deceased, who was a member of 
the r4oth Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol. Inf. 

Mr, Ruble was an orphan when seven years 
old and was reared by his uncle, Nathaniel 
Baker, at New Garden, Ohio, with whom he 
remained until 16 years of age. He then spent 
18 months in his native State, but in the spring 
of 1860 he returned to Ohio and worked at 
farming until December 25, 1861, when he en- 
listed in Company Kk, 43rd Reg., Ohio Vol. 
Inf.. under Captain Walker and Col. Kirby 
Smith, the latter of whom was a nephew of the 
noted Confederate general. Mr. Ruble served 
until the close of the war, after two years en- 
tering on a second enlistment. He saw much 
hard service but escaped capture or injury. He 
took part in these battles : Island No. 10, Fort 
Pillow, siege of Corinth, Iuka, and the second 
battle at Corinth and numerous engagements 
through Tennessee, -\labama and Mississipp1 
not important to the country enough to he de- 
nominated battles but each one of which 
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chumed some victims. Le was in the .\thanta 
campaign and marched with Sherman to the 
sea, and subsequently had the pleasure of tak- 
| ing part in the Grand Review at Washington 
City. He was mustered out at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in June, 1865. During all this time Mr. 
Ruble performed his whole duty as a soldier, 
Was always at his post and obedient and brave 
in the face of danger, 

After his return from the army, he settled 
in Columbiana County, Ohio, but in 1887 he 
embarked in a lumber business in Adair Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, where he remained until 1893, 
When he returned to Ohio and purchased his 
present farm on which he has since been located. 
He carries on general farming and gives much 
attention to the production of fine fruit. His 
farm is well improved with substantial build- 
ings of all kinds and is a good home, 

Mr. Ruble was married, first, to Oliveretta 
-\. Vernon, who was born in Columbiana Coun- 
ty, and they had three children, viz: Adaline, 
wife of Wilmer Gilbert, of Butler township; 
Catherine, wife of W, D. Galbraith, of Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania; and Oliveretta, of Min- 
erva, Ohio. He was married, second, to Emma 
Linton, who is a native of Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, 

Politically Mr. Ruble is a Republican and 
has been one all his life. He has twice been 
assessor of personal property and twice asses- 
sor of real estate. He is a member of Trescott 
Posie yO, LO. av. oat ale 


———— 


ION. JACOB A. AMBLER was born in 
m| Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, February 18, 
1829. His parents, Henry and Han- 
nah Ambler, were natives of Eng- 

land, having immigrated to America 
in 1822, settling in Pittsburg. He was the 
fourth son in a family of 14 children. He se- 
cured his education in the public schools of 
Allegheny City. In 1849 he came to Salem, 
and read law with his brother Henry Ambler, 
and was admitted to the bar at Cincinnati. 
March 27, 1851. He practiced law with his 
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brother, Henry Ambler, until the spring of 1854 
when Henry moved to Iowa. 
succeeding he was associated with Peter A. 
Laubie, of Salem. He was elected to the Lower 
House of the Ohio Legislature in October, 


1857, and served one term, 1858-59, during” 


which he was a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee. He resigned from the Legislature in 
October, 1859, to accept an appointment by 
Governor Chase, on the common pleas bench 
of the First Sub-Division of the Ninth Judicial 
District of the State, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Judge Lyman W. Potter. 
In October, 1860, he was elected for the re- 
mainder, of the unexpired term of Judge Pot- 
ter and in October, 1861, he was elected to the 
bench for the full term, which expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1867. He resumed the practice of the 
law in Salem until 1868, when he was elected 
to represent the 17th District of Ohio in the 
41st Congress, and was re-elected in 1870. 
He served on the committees of foreign affairs 
and on the revision of the laws. After the expir- 
ation of his congressional service, he devoted 
his time to. the practice of the law exclusively, 
excepting during the summer and autumn of 
1882, when he-served as a member of the Uni- 
ted States Tariff Commission, by appointment 
of President Arthur. During the latter part of 
his praetice at the bar, which closed with his 
retirement in 1898, his son, Byron S. Ambler, 
was a partner. Judge Ambler was married 
June 1, 1852, to Mary Steel (daughter of An- 
drew and Sarah Steel), who died August 6, 
1898. They were the parents of four children, 
—Bryon S., Laura (McNabb), Ralph S., and 
Maude (McManus). Sirice the death of Mrs. 
Ambler, Judge .\mbler has made his home with 
Ins children, 

3yron S. .\mbler was born March 31, 1853, 
in Salem. -\fter admission to the bar, he prac- 
ticed with his father until 1898, when the lat- 
ter retired. In the spring of 1902 he was ap- 
pointed, by President Roosevelt, judge of the 
Court of First Instance, at Manila, Philinnine 
Islands, which position he resigned in the 
spring of 1904. During his incumbency he 
tried several important cases of national im- 
portance in Manila, which, upon appeal, have 
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been affirmed by the United States Court.. One 
of these was that of the right of trial by jury ‘ 
in the Philippines. Judge B. S. Ambler was ' 
married in 1881 to Clara Thomas, daughter of 
Joseph G. Thomas, by whom he has one daugh- » 
ter,—Laura. 

Ralph S. Ambler was born July 24, 1859. 
After a course in the Salem grammar and high 
schools, he taught school at Coleman, Colum- 
biana County, in 1876. He was graduated 
from the Western Reserve College in 1883. 
He read law with his father, Judge J. A. 
Ambler, and was admitted to the bar Decem- 
ber, 1885. He removed to Canton in the spring 
of 1886 and began the practice of the law. In 
November, 1900, he was elected common pleas 
judge. On the day after the election he was 
appointed to fill the unexpired term caused by 
the resignation of Judge Isaac H. Taylor. 
On June 20, 1901, Mary E. Phillips, daughter 
of Thomas H. Phillips, was married to Judge 
Ralph S. Ambler. One child, Phillips, has 
been the fruit of this union. 
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mai A E. IKIRT, one of the sprosperous 
Mi farmers and representative citizens of 
Elkrun township, has resided on his 
present farm of 120 acres, 50 of which 
are situated in Fairfield township and 
the remainder in section 5, Elkrun township, 
all his life, having been born in Fairfield town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, November 14, 
1845. He is a son of Samuel and Sidney 
(Freed) Ikirt. 

The paternal grandfather was George Ikirt, 
who came to Ohio from Pennsylvania and died 
here, aged 80 years. He was of German 
parentage and spoke the German language. He 
leit a family of three daughters and five sons. 

Samuel Ikirt, the father of our subject, was 
born in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, and 


| was one year old when his parents came to 


Ohio. He lived to the age of 75 years his 
Whole life being devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits. He married Sidney Freed, who was 
born in Fairfield township, and was a daugh- 
ter of Jacob and Eva Freed, who also came 
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from Pennsylvania to Ohio and entered land in 
Vairfield township, Columbiana County, on 
which farm they spent the remainder of their 
lives. Mrs. Ikirt died, aged 70 years. The 
children of Samuel Ikirt and wife were: Ira 
I.., of this sketch; Jacob and Simeon, both of 
Center township; Daniel, deceased; Eva, de- 
ceased; Mrs, Sidney McDavitt, deceased; and 
Mary. 

Our subject was reared in Elkrun township 
and obtained his education in the district 
schools. He has been established since 1879 
on his present farm, where he carries on gen- 
eral farming and stock-raising. He has made 
many improvements on the property, especially 
in the line of putting up substantial buildings, 
and has a very comfortable home and paying 
property. 

Mr, Ikirt-was married in 1870 to Rebecca 
Baker, who was born in Elkrun township and 
is a daughter of Thomas and Isabella Baker, 
and they have five children, namely: Bert, of 
Signal, Elkrun township; Hattie; Retta,. wife 
of Maurice Baker, of Elkrun township; Lee 
and Raymond. 

Mr. Ikirt has been a Republican in his 
political sympathies all his life. He is a worthy 
and consistent member of the Bible Christian 
Church. “Mr. Ikirt is much respected as an 
honorable and upright man, one who performs 
every duty to his family, neighborhood and 
x2) HANS 


Ey) Wick. REN. AM, Dz phvsician-and*sur= 
geon at \Wellsville, where he is one of 
the valued and esteemed citizens, was 
born September 6, 1850, near Rich- 
mond, Jefferson County, Ohio, and 
isa son of Benjamin and Martha (Thompson ) 
Rex. 

The ancestry of Dr. Rex goes back to Eng- 
land and on the mother’s side to one of the Bld 
Quaker families. His father was born in 
Reaver County, Pennsylvania, and died when 
our subject was a child of seven years. Hewas 
an extensive farmer, stock-raiser and dealer, in 
cattle in Jefferson County, Ohio, to which he 


had come in young manhood and entered 1,200 
acres of land when it was all in timber. He 
cleared and sold a large part of it for farming 
purposes, and when he died still owned 300 
acres. Politically he was a supporter of the 
Republican party. 

Benjamin Rex was twice married, the 
mother of Dr. Rex being his second wife. She 
was a daughter of James Thompson, who was 
a prosperous farmer of Jefferson County, liv- 
ing near Springfield. He had’ also come from 
Pennsylvania at an early day. The mother died 
in 1886, aged 78 years. She was a worthy 
member of the United Presbyterian Church. 
The four children of this marriage were: Ross 
E., of Salt Lake City, Utah; Elizabeth, de- 
ceased; Rebecca M., wife of James Barrett, of 
Richmond, Ohio; and Parks, our subject. 

After completing the common school course 
at Richmond, Parks Rex became a student at 
Richmond College and later attended the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. 
His advent in Wellsville was in 1874 when he 
entered upon the reading of medicine with Dr. 
John MeCarrell, which he continued through 
1875 and 1876 and then entered Cleveland 
Medical College, now known as the Western 
Reserve Medical College, where he was grad- 
uated in 1878. Entering into practice at Knox- 
ville, Jefferson County, he remained there until 
1884, when he returned to Wellsville, finding 
a generous welcome and a large practice await-, 
ing him. 

Dr. Rex married Emma Eldora Gray, who 
was born in Salem township, Jefferson County, 
Ohio, and they have four children: Margaret 
G., William Parks, Benjamin Harold and 
Martha. The eldest daughter is a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of Music 
at Boston, Massachusetts, and has been super- 
visor of music in the Wellsville public schools 
for about three years. The family belongs to 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

Politically, Dr. Rex isa Republican and he 
hes served a number of vears on the School 
Board. Fraternally, he is a Mason, being a 
member of Wellsville Lodge. No. 180, F. & A. 
M.: Wellsville Chapter, R. A. M.. and Pilgrim 
Commandery, K. T.. No. 55. at East Liverpool. 
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[e=AAMES DANIEL PEPIN, a retired pot- 
! ws ») rt ter and well-known citizen of East 
Liverpool, was born in New Bright- 
on, Pennsylvania, May 7, 1847, and 
is a son of Gustavus and Eva (Rus- 
sie) Pepin. His grandfather, Theodore Pepin, 
was a native of Havre, France, and was a large 
ship-owner who fought under Napoleon. 

Gustavus Pepin was born in Havre, France, 

and there learned the business of watch-making. 
When he was about 18 years of age he came 
to this country and located in Pittsburg, where 
he opened.a jewelry shop and remained a num- 
ber of years. Later he moved to Gallipolis, 
Ohio, where he prospered as watchmaker and 
jeweler for several years until he succumbed 
to the climate and was obliged to leave to get 
rid of the ague. He returned to Pennsylvania 
and engaged in business in New Brighton and 
| several years later moved to East Liverpool 
and opened a jewelry store which he conducted 
up to the time of his death. He was affiliated 
with the Odd Fellows of East Liverpool and 
was a Republican. He was prominent both in 
social and business circles and was elected may- 
or the city twice, refusing the nomination for 
the third term. He married Eva Russie, 
daughter of Daniel Russie and a native of Ger- 
many. Eleven children were born to them 
and of the number eight are living and all re- 
side in East Liverpool. The record is as fol- 
lows: Emily Maria; Adaline, wife of William 
Burgess; Francis; Charles Lucien; James Dan- 
iel; Amelia Sophia; Caroline Virginia, wife of 
John D. Burgess; George, deceased; Ellen, 
wife of John Conn; William Leslie and Gus- 
tavus, who. died in the Civil War. The par- 
ents were devout members of the Bas ae 
Episcopal Church. 

James Pepin had little opportunity to as 
tain a schooling as he was one of a large family 
and was placed at work in the potteries at the 
tender age of nine years. He first worked in 
the Salamanda Pottery and continued for var- 
ious companies until he had thoroughly mas- 
tered the business. When he was 20 years old, 
he and his brothers Francis and Charles Lu- 
cien established the firm of Pepin Brothers, 
house painters, and followed that occupation 


five or six years. He then returned to the pot- | 
teries and was enployed there untjl 1903, when. 
continued ill health caused him to retire from 
active work. He is thoroughly at home in any 
department of work in the clay-shops and is 
an expert potter. 

Mr. Pepin was married to Mary Hays, 
daughter of Luke and Hannah (Burnside) 
Hays and half sister to Joseph R. Hays, whose 
biography appears. elsewhere in this work. ~ 
Three children have been born to them: Mary 
Ellen, who died at the age of seven years; 
Daisy, wife of George Kennedy and John Ed- 
ward, both of East Liverpool. They are active 
members of St. Stephen’ s Protestant Episcapol 
aes Mr. Pepin is a Republican. 


: ————— 
ge SON S. POTTS,one of tne able 
§@ journalists of Eastern Ohio and 
editor of the Patriot, at Lisbon, 
was born February 9, 1846, near 
Wattsville, Carroll County, Ohio, 
ad is a son of James Potts. 

Mr, Potts comes of Revolutionary stock 
and of an Ohio pioneer family. His grand- 
father served during the Revolutionary War 
on the staff of General Washington. James. 
Potts, his father, was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1796 and came to Ohio with the Pioneers. 
about 1818. 

Wilson S. Potts received his elementary 
education in the district schools of his native 
county and was graduated from Mount Union 
College in 1871, receiving the first honors of 
his class. In the fall of that year he entered 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
where he pursued his law studies until 1872, 
when he came to Lisbon and entered the law 
office of Judge Jonathan H. Wallace. In the 
course of this year he was tendered the super- 
intendency of the schools at Salineville, which 
he accepted and efficiently discharged the duties. 
until 1875, having been admitted to the bar in 
April, 1873. 

In 1874 he was the choice of the Demo- 
cratic party of his county for the position of 
prosecuting attorney and his election, by a ma- 
jority of 1,000 votes, wiping out a previously 
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Republican majority of 1,500, was a proof of 
personal popularity and public confidence. In 
1875 he turned his attention to journalism, 
purchased the Ohio Patriot, and has since made 
it one Of the leading papers of Eastern Ohio. 
Mr. Potts has always been an ardent Demo- 
crat and he has held many positions of trust 
and responsibility at Lisbon. He has been 
chairman of the Democratic County Committee 
and has done yeoman service for his party. 
He is a man of versatile ability and has met 
with satisfactory success as editor and publisher 
and as a practicing attorney. 
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ANIEL JONES SMITH. “The aim of 
this sketch is to record the principal 
events in the Jong and varied career 
of one who is the oldest living repre- 
sentative of the oldest East Liverpool 

fanuly, and is himself probably the oldest native 
of the city now living. But he is not old in 
thought or action, as no man of 40 can move 
more quickly and no man’s intellect 1s keener 
than is his to-day. 

Mr. Smith, whose portrait accompanies 
this sketch, was born in East Liverpool, Ohio, 
October 30, 1832, and is a son of Wilham G. 
and Susan (Smith) Smith. Huis paternal 
grandfather, Joseph Smith, was born in Char- 
tiers, Pennsylvania, and was a pioneer of Ttast 
Liverpool, owning a greater part of the land 
east of Union street where the city now stands. 
He was a pioneer farmer of the community. 
He married Abigail Faweett. a daughter of 
Thomas Fawcett, the founder of East Liver- 
pool, the town being first called St. Clair, but 
later known as l’awcettstown. 

William G. Smith, father of our subject. 
was born June 17, 1803. in the village that has 
since grown into the city of East Liv “erpool. Fie 
received his education in the old log school 
house of his district. He became clerk in a 
store when little more than a boy in years and 
at an unusually early age embarked in busi- 
ness for himself, conducting a general store. 
After a time he took his brother-in-law, George 
Smith, into partnership under the firm name 
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of William G, Smith & Company, and they 
continued together until 1840, when George 
Smith withdrew and went west to Missouri, 
oe 2,000 sheep across the plains. Willian 

Smith continued in business alone until 
oe in which year, he embarked in the whole- 
sale grocery business in Pittsburg. In 1851 
he returned to East Liverpool and conducted a 
general store until 1857. In 1851 or 1852 he 
leased the Salt & Mear pottery, in partnership 
with Benjamin Harker, the firm of Smith & 
Harker continuing until 1852, when our. sub- 
ject succeeded to the interest of Mr. Harker 
and the firm name was changed to Smith & 
Company. In 1856 Daniel J. Smith sold his 
interest to ante Foster, and the following 
year his father sold his interest to George 
Garner. William G. Smith then resided in 
Cincinnati until the breaking out of the Civil 
\War, when he went west to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where he held a city position for a 
number of years. From there he went to Atch- 
ison, Kansas, and engaged in farming five or 
six years, after which he returned to Cinein- 
nati and lived a retired life until his wife died 
in 1888. He then went to Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, where he lived until his death in 1896. He 
was called “the white-haired boy” in his later 
vears because of his wonderful strength and 
agility at so advanced an age. When 82 years 
of age he walked three miles to cast a vote for 
3enjamin Harrison for President. He was a 
great reader and probabiy no man had a better 
general knowledge of men and affairs. He pos- 
sessed a pleasing manner. and his society was 
enjoyed by all, the young as well as the old. 
He had constructive and organizing ability and 
organized the Ashtabula & New Lisbon Rail- 
road, for which the money was subscribed, hut 
the project was defeated by the financial crisis 
of 1836. He exerted great influence in having 
the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad put 
through East Liverpool. He built the first 
brick house in the city and did more than any 
other man of his time to dev elop the real estate 
interests. A number of the buildings erected 
hy him on Second street are still occupied. Ow- 
ing to his familiarity with the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, Secretary EK. MM. Stanton com- 
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tmissioned him in the navy to prevent contra- 
band goods and communications from being 
transmitted throught the lines on the river. Un- 
til 1856 he was a Democrat and from that date 
he was a Republican. He was a leader among 
men but did not himself aspire to office. He 
married Susan Smith, who though bearing the 
same name was no relative of his. She was a 
daughter of John and Maty (Fisher) Smith, 
and was of Dutch descent. Her father was 
born in Buffalo Valley, Pennsylvania, anid was 
a soldier in the War of 1812; his wife was 
born at Yellow Breeches Creek, Pennsylvania, 
and was a daughter of Captain Fisher, who 
commanded a company in the Revolution. 
Mr. and Mrs. William G. Smith became the 
parents of 11 children, of whom the following 
grew to maturity: Daniel J.; George T., of 
Atchison, Kansas, now deceased; William H., 
who served in the roth Regiment, Ohio Vol: 
Inf., and afterward in the 11th Regiment, Ken- 
‘tucky Veterans and died in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Wilson F., of Tacoma, Washington; 
Jason, who died in Minneapolis; Hanson L., 
Zeletta, wife of William Graverson, of Cin- 
cinnati; and Elizabeth, deceased, wife of Jo- 
seph Mitchell, of Tacoma, Washington. 

~ Daniel J. Smith remained at home and at- 


‘tended school until he was 12 years of age and . 


then went to Pittsburg and attended school un- 
‘til 1848. Then at the age of 15 years he be- 
‘gan running a canal-boat on the Sandy and 
Beaver Canal, shipping produce to his father’s 
‘store. This continued about two years, after 
which he attended Mount Union College three 
terms. In 1853 he became a partner with 
his father in the pottery business and so con- 
tinued until 1856, when he started for Kan- 
sas, but only got as far as Caldwell County, 
Missouri. This was in the days of the “Border 
War” and being an anti-slavery man of the 
John Brown and “Jim” -Lane type, he was 
sharply warned to quit the country. He sent 
his wife away but remained long enough to 
close up his business affairs. He sold his prop- 
erty and took what cash he could get, the bal- 
‘ance of $1,350 being in nine months’ notes. 
These notes were left with a man named Jer- 
ry Marree for collection, and what the latter, 


‘scale. 


who turned rebel, did not get the rebels did by 
robbing the United States mails on their. way 
north. When the rebels stole the arms from 
the arsenal at Liberty, Missouri, Mr. Smith 
trailed them into Kansas, locating them at 
Kickapoo. He then informed “Jim” Lane and 
the Free-State men followed and recaptured 
them. Mr. Smith then returned east and in 
1861 enlisted in Company I, 143rd Regiment 
Ohio National Guard, and in 1864 the regi- 
ment enlisted as a whole in the United States 
service. Mr. Smith was a member of this 
regiment for four months and 11 days. On 
June 17th his regiment held the center in the 
attack on Petersburg. He contracted malaria 
fever and was assigned to detached duty as 
provost marshal at Wilson’s Landing, guard- 
ing prisoners and.contrabands. He was very . 
active in organizing Union leagues, founding 
the first one in Harker’s pottery at East Liver- 
pool and, later, one in every township in Co-. 
lumbiana County. With the assistance of Rev. 
Samuel Clark, he established leagues through- 
out the State. ‘After the war, he settled on 
a farm in Liverpool township, engaged in 
farming 31 years and then moved to a farm in 
St. Clair township. Here he farmed until 1903, 
when he built a comfortable home in the East 
End, East Liverpool, where he now lives. For 
the past 41 years he has engaged extensively in 
the purchase of wool, and during the present 
year has purchased 40,000 lbs. in this section 
for a Boston firm. During the greater part 
of this time he has also bought stock on a large 
In the early part of the year 1905, he 
formed a partnership with his grandson, D.’ 
John Ferguson, under the firm name of Smith 
& Ferguson, to engage in the real estate busi- 
ness, but the partnership was brought to ap un- 
timely end by the death of Mr. Ferguson, who 
was a very promising young man. Our sub- 
ject still continues the business. 

Mr. Smith has always been active in poli- 
tics and is known all over the State. He is a 
forceful speaker, with an inexhaustible fund 
of entertaining stories and anecdotes, and has 
contributed some very valuable literature to 
the parties with which he has been affiliated. 
In early life he was an Abolitionist and in 
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1854 was a member of the committee appointed 
hy the county convention to draft resolutions 
and select a ticket to be placed in nomination 
by said convention. He composed and wrote 
the first Republican platform in this county 
and probably the first in the United States. It 
could not be more terse, comprehensive or 
pointed, and is as follows: “irst, We believe 
in a free school and an open Bible; Second, 
None but men of known temperance principles 
for office; Third, We will oppose by all lawful 
and legitimate means the further extension of 
slavery in territory now free. And we ask all 
men who believe in the economical expendi- 
ture of the people’s money by our, public of- 
ficials to unite with us and crystalize these 
principles into law.” In association, with Sam- 
uel and David Watson of New Lisbon, he or- 
ganized the Know-Nothings in East Liverpool. 
lor a period of 12 years he was justice of the 
peace in St. Clair township. He continued a 
Republican until the second election of Presi- 
dent MeWinley, since which time he has been 
a Prolibitionist. He is well known as an able 
writer on questions of public policy and his 
opniuon always carries great weight. Fraternal- 
ly, he is a member of General Lyon Post, No 
- 44. G. A. R., of which he is past eommander. 
Ile was a member of the Masonic lodge at 
\Vellsville many years ago and at the present 
time belongs to the Royal Arcanum at East 
Liverpool. 

In June, 1855, Mr. Smith was united in 
marriage with Deborah Thompson, a daughter 
of Josiah Thompson, a record of whose lite 
appears elsewhere in this work, and they be- 
came parents of nine children, six of whom 
grew to maturity, as follows: Josiah T., and 
William S., of East Liverpool; Lulu, wife of 

lugh Ferguson, of Beaver Falls, Pennsylva- 
nia; Cassius, deceased: Wilson I*.; and Zelletta 
S.. wife of Byron Robinson, of Akron, Ohio. 
keligiously, Mrs. Smith was a member of the 
Disciples Church. Our subject formed a sec- 
ond marital union with manda Carnegie, a 
daughter of Thomas Carnegie, who was a cous- 
in to the far-famed Andrew Carnegie. Both 
children of this second union died in infancy. 


Religiously, Mr. and Mrs. Snith are members 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Freder- 


icktown, of which he has served as trustee and 
steward. 


— ooo 


aa|ARRY BOOKWALTER, M. D., the 
Ww leading physician of Columbiana, was 
born at Dalton, Ohio, February 9, 
1872, and is a son of Henry and Bar- 
bara (Rudy) Bookwalter, 

The father of Dr. Bookwalter was a farmer 
and for many years operated a large stock 
farm near Warren, which is still carried on by 
his sons. His death occurred there but his 
widow survives and is now in her 73rd year. 
The family consisted of five sons and two 
daughters. Dr. Bookwalter has one brother 
Who is an attorney at Warren, Ohio, another 
is in business in Chicago, and the others are 
farmers, 

Harry Bookwalter was reared at Warren 
and was educated in the common schools and 
later at Mount Union College and Hiram Col- 
lege and was graduated in pharmacy at Ada, 
Ohio, in 1899. He was graduated in medicine 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Cleveland, in 1900, and several months later, 
on July ist of that year,entered into the practice 
of his profession at Columbiana. At first he 
was affliated with Dr. E. J. Whitehead, a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, who 
was an established physician here. The two 
physicians had separate offices but together they 
controlled the most of the practice. Upon the 
death of Dr. Whitehead, Dr. Bookwalter be- 
came the leading physician and surgeon of the 
town and vicinity. He is a member of the var- 
ious leading medical associations and keeps 
closely in touch with modern thought and meth- 
ods. of practice. 

Dr. Bookwalter has a pleasant home at 
Columbiana. He married Bessie Brownlee of 
Mahoning County, Ohio, and they have one 
son, Enos Byron. Dr. Bookwalter is one of the 
town's most respected citizens and is recognized 
as not only a skilled physician but also as.a 
competent man of affairs and a thorough Chris- 
tin gentleman, 
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SIOBERT O. CAMPBELL, deceased, 
4} was for many years identified with 
the business interests of Salem, and 
was also one of the city’s upright, 
substantial and representative men. 
He was born at Steubenville, Ohio, January 1, 
1828, and was a son of Robert and Mary Camp- 
bell, who were of Scotch descent and devout 
Presbyterians. His death took place October 
18, 1902, at his home at No, 143 Ellsworth 
avenue, Salem. where he had resided for 30 
years. 

Mr. Campbell was quite small when the 
family settled at Salem and he grew up under 
the Spartan teachings of that day, that the com- 
mon school would afford him all necessary edu- 
cational opportunities and the workshop would 
fit him for usefulness. He learned to be a 
blacksmith but never followed the trade. After 
completing his apprenticeship, he went West 
and in Kansas and Nebraska became interested 
in dealing in cattle. It was his custom to drive 
to far Eastern markets the herds of cattle he 
purchased on the \Western plains, as that was 
before the days of the railroad. Through these 
long trips across the plains and over the moun- 
tains, he made large additions to his substantial 
fortune. 

After Ins marriage in 1871, he settled per- 
manently at Salem, still] continuing in the cat- 
tle business, but to less extent than formerly, 
and investing largely in Jand near the city. In 
1864 he associated hinaself with the late Joshua 
Boone and they founded the City Bank, which 
was conducted for 30 vears in Pow’s Block, 
at the corner of Broadway and Main street, 
the business being continued until 1894. 

Mr. Campbell's marriage in 1871 was. to 
Eliza Jane Lloyd. a daughter of Benjamin 
Llovd. Three children were born to them, viz: 
Lloyd, who died in 1898: Mrs. John Post, of 
Salem; and Ralph W.. one of Salem's promin- 
ent business men who is the senior member of 
the firm of Campbell & Rogers, extensive deal- 
ers in real estate and mortgage loans. In 1892 
the mother of these children died. 

On February 15. 1894. Mr. Campbell was 
married to Hannah K. James, who survives 


him. Up to the time of her marriage, she 


had been a resident of Cleveland for 25 years. 
Her father, Abel James, a Virginian by birth, 
came with his family from Virginia to Ohio in 
1802 and settled in Columbiana County. 

The late Mr. Campbell was an able business. 
man and much more. He was thoroughly hon; 
est and despised shams of every kind, was 
charitable in his own way and was one of the 
stanchest friends a man could have. He form- 
ed neither religious or fraternal ties but respec- 
ted those whose views differed from his, provid- 
ing they lived up to what they professed. He 
was proud of being a Republican, but could 
never be induced to accept office although few 
men through possession of sterling qualities: 
were better qualified. 


to 


MEORGE WILLIARD, deceased, was 
4) 3s born in Franklin township, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1834, and 
after a long, busy and useful. life, 
died on November 30, 1902, leav- 
ing to his family a finely improved farm ot 
216 acres, situated in section 36, Hanover 
township. His parents were John and Ekza- 
beth (Lindesmith)} Williard. 

Philip Williard, the paternal grandfather, 
came to Franklin township, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, from Maryland, and entered 600 acres of 
government land, and part of this land-still re- 
mains in the possession of the Williard family. 
John Willard was born in Maryland and was 
one of the family of four children born to 
Philip Williard and wife. Fourteen children 
were born to John and Elizabeth ( Lindesmith) 
Wilhard and of these but three now survive, 
namely: Philip, John and Peter. Of these, 
John is a farmer near New Garden, and Peter 
follows the same avocation in Center township. 
Philip resides near Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 
He was educated for the ministry of the Re- 
formed Church, but failing health prevented his 
taking up work in that calling and he became a 
clerk in a coal mine for a time, gradually ac- 
| quired property, became independent and now 
| owns a considerable estate in the vicinity of: 


Trappe, Pennsylvania, 
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The late George Williard grew up on his 
father’s extensive farm and there learned to be 
a practical agriculturist, classed with the best 
and most successful farmers of the locality. He 
attended the schools of Franklin township and 
was a well-informed young man. In 1856 he 
was married to Margaret Fife, a daughter of 
Robert and Jane. (Roseburg) Fife. Robert 
Fife was born in Pennsylvania and came with 
his family and. parents to Ohio in 1839, his 
daughter Margaret being then four years of 
age. Mr. Fife purchase a farm of 120 acres 
in Franklin township, where he died in 1867, 
aged 55 years. His wife survivied until 1892, 
dying in her 87th year. The children of Ro- 
bert Fife and wife were: Margaret; Mary 
Jane and Sarah, both deceased; and Thomas 
R., of Liverpool. The children of George 
Williard and wife were: John L., who mar- 
ried Hannah Greer and has three children,— 
Laura M., Mary V. and Nena J.; Jane, who 
married Isaac France and has two children,— 
Chester J. and Harry W.; Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried Lewis Held, deceased in April, 1897, and 
resides. with her mother on the homestead 
farm; and Anna, who married John C. Pollack 
and has a fine family of six children,—Ray- 
mond W., Lawrence J., George H., Myrtle 
M., Norman J. and Harry L. 

A part of the homestead farm became Mr. 
Williard’s by inheritance, while a considerable 
portion became his by purchase. He was a 
consistent, member of the Reformed Church. 
He was an excellent business man and won the 
respect and esteem of his neighbors by his 
justice and kindness. He was a devoted hus- 
band and a careful father, a good citizen and 
an upright man. 


SS ———— 


OSEPH R. HAYS, general foreman of 
BM} the shops of the Ohio China Com- 
pany, at East Palestine, was born at 
Trenton, New Jersey, in 1870, and is 
a son of Luke and Anna (Grafton) 


Hays. 
Luke Hays, father of our subject, was born 
in County Durham, England, and was a son 


of Peter and Isabella Hays, the former of 
whom was a coal miner, deceased in 1855 at 
the age of 75 years. Luke Hays learned the 
trade of kiln fireman and worked at that in 
potteries in his own land. Coming to America, 
he reached Trenton, New Jersey, January 31, 
1863, remained there two years and then came 
to East Liverpool. In this city. he was first 
employed in the pottery of Agnew & Foutts 
and later worked in other potteries, being fore- 
man of kilns for many years. About 1890 he 
became a partner.of the Sherwood brothers in 
a pottery at New Brighton, Pennsylvania, and 
continued to be interested there until he re- 
tired from business activity, returning then to 
East Liverpool. 

Luke Hays was twice married, first in 
County Durham, England, to Hannah Burn- 
side, who became the mother of five children, 
viz.: Isabella, deceased, who was the wife of 
Patrick McCluskey, of East Liverpool; Mary, 
wife of James D. Pepin, of East Liverpool; 
Sophia, deceased ; John, who died in Pittsburg, 


Pennsylvania; and James, who resides in Eng- 


land. Mr. Hays married, second, Anna Graf- 
ton and our subject was the only child born to 
this union. 

Politically Mr. Hays was a Democrat, and 


‘socially he was a member of the Improved 


Order of Red Men. He was a practical potter 
and when he was in charge of one of the plants: 
at East Liverpool, he employed the Sherwood 
brothers, with whom he later went into busi- 
ness. At that time but two kilns were in opera- 
tion in the plant at New Brighton but when he 
retired from the business 18 years later, he 
left 14 kilns. 

Joseph R. Hays was educated in the public 
schools and was 14 years old when he started 
in to learn the pottery business. He has seen 
many improvements introduced and has traced 
the development of the industry almost from its 
beginning here. He is a practical potter and 
can handle any part of the mechanical depart- 
ment as well as superintend others doing it. 
He now has charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment of the Ohio China Company, of East 
Palestine. 


Mr. Hays has been twice married. His 
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present wife, formerly Sadie Shafer, is a twin 
sister of Mrs. Clarence Harmon, of East Pales- 
tine. They have two children, viz.: Lamont 
and Eugene. The family enjoys the comforts 
of a very pleasant home on West Martin street, 
East Palestine. 


Oo 


JH ARLES EDWARD SURLES, 


& Surles, brick manufacturers and 
building contractors, at East Liver- 
pool, was born at Cross Creek, near 
New Alexander, Jefferson County, Ohio, Au- 
gust 7, 1858, and is a son of Alexander 
Devinney and Elizabeth (Leeper) Surles. 
Alexander D. Surles, father of our subject, 
was born in 1839, and in his youth he learned 
the trade of brick-laying, but this he followed 
but a short time. Later he became steward on 
a river steamboat and was thus employed at the 
time of the cutbreak of the Civil War, when he 
entered the army, enlisting in Company G, Sec- 


ond Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and was one of those | 


who fell in battle on the awful field at Chick- 
amauga, September 19, 1863. In politics he 
was a Republican. His memory is cherished as 
one who bravely faced danger in the defense of 
his country and fell a noble martyr. He married 
Elizabeth Leeper, who was a daughter, of John 
Leeper, of Steubenville, Ohio, and they had 
three children, namely: Charles FE., of this 
sketch; William H., of the firm of Murphy & 


Surles, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Emily | 


L., wife of James A. Shane, of Beaver, Penn- 
sylvania. The mother died in 1897, at the age 
of 55 years. 
byterian Church. 

In the little family in which we are in- 
terested, troubles accumulated. Soon after the 
death of the father, the home was destroyed by 
fire and the bereaved widow took her three 
children and went to Steubenville. There our 
subject remained until nine years of age, when 
he went to the village of Shippingport, Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, where he had an op- 
portunity to attend school and work on the 
adjacent farms. 


junior member of the firm of Gamble 


She was a member of the Pres- | 


He was there until he was | 


17 years old and then he came to ast Liver- 
pool, to learn the trade of brick-layer with his. 
uncle, Harry H. Surls, a sketch of whom will 
be found in this work. He remained with his 
uncle about seven years and then entered the 
employ of the firm of Gamble & Surles, the 
members of which were Mr. Gamble, his pres- 
ent partner, and his uncle, William H. Surles,. 
the present postmaster of East Liverpool, a 
sketch of whom also appears in this work. 
He continued with this firm for six years and 
then entered the employ of J. H, Harris, an 
East Liverpool contractor, with whom he re- 
mained for several years. In 1891 he entered 


“into the present partnership and now is num- 


bered with the leading ‘business men of the city. 

Mr. Surles married Rosa Curran, who is 
a daughter of John Curran, of East Liver- 
pool. ° They are members of the First Presby- 
terian Church, in which he has served’as a 
deacon. He is a man of Christian principles 
and exemplary life. For many years he, has 
been a stanch adherent of the Prohibition party 
and a hearty worker in the cause of temperance. 
He has had the satisfaction of knowing that 


' in a number of cases his urgings to industry 


and sobriety have converted very unpromising 
material into good citizens. He is a member 
of Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M., and 
Pride of the Valley Lodge, No. 386, Mystic 
Circle. 

In recalling his father, Mr. Surles relates 
an occasion indicative of the soldier’s courage. 
It was necessary to capture a locomotive which 
was within the enemy’s lines at Marietta, 
Georgia, and he was selected as one of a party 
of brave men to accomplish the feat. They 
disguised themselves as citizens, and under the 
direction of either General Mitchel or General 
Buell, and led by a civilian named Anderson, 
they reached the point, expecting to find an en- 
gineer there but discovered that he had been 
removed. Their idea had been to run the loco- 
motive back to the Union lines, burning the 
bridges behind them and thus preventing the 
enemy from bringing stores from Chattanooga. 
The enterprise was too daring a one to attempt 
without an engineer, and thus the scheme failed, 
although not on account of a want of courage 
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ay 


on the part of those engaged. The scheme 
was afterward carried out, but the most of 
those engaged in it were subsequently hung by 
the Confederates. 


——»>+-e—__ 


WO) ELVIN BERTRAM ADAM, one of 

mB the leading business men of Lee- 
tonia, where he has been interested 
in the awning business for the past 
nine years, was born in the town 
of Lisbon, Columbiana County, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 20, 1845, and is a son of G. F. and 
Katherine (Springer) Adam. 

G. F. Adam was born in Stuttgart, Ger- 
“many, in 1802, and came in 1820 to Lisbon, 
Ohio, where he shortly afterward embarked 
in a carriage-making business, being a pioneer 
in this line. He died there in 1875, being one of 
the city’s most respected men. He never took 
a very active part in politics, but was twice 
elected a member of the City Council, really 
against his wish. His first marriage was to 
Miss Frederick, daughter of John and Lydia 
Frederick, of Lisbon,'and had one daughter, 
Susan (Crook), who lives in Leetonia. His 
second wife, the mother of the subject of this 
sketch, was Katherine Springer. She was a 
daughter of Dr. Springer, one of the old 
pioneers of this section. ‘They had the follow- 
ing children: Caroline, deceased, who was the 
wife of William Harper; Frederick T., de- 
ceased, who was a soldier of the Civil War 
and the first man to enlist from Lisbon; Karl, 
deceased in 1857; George M., a soldier of the 
Civil War, who resides in East Liverpool; 
Loretta, deceased, who was the wife of William 
Lodge; Mary Aurelia, deceased, whose hus- 
band) H. W. Brown, now a resident of 
National Soldiers’ Home, Virginia, was Gen- 
eral Grant’s private secretary and had charge 
of the spy bureau; Louisa S., widow of Dr. 


Miller, of Findlay, Ohio;. Melvin Bertram; | 


‘David, who died in infancy ; Augusta,»who died 
young; and Julia E., widow of David M. 

‘Watson, who was also a soldier of the Civil 
War,—she resides in Aspen, Colorado. 

Melvin Mertram Adam, the immediate sub- 


ject of this sketch, was educated in the schools. 
at Lisbon and was but a youth when he be- 
gan to learn the carriage-manufacturing busi- 
ness in his father’s shop. When the Civil War 


-was at its height, he wished to enter the army ; 
-being opposed by his family, he ran away to 


Kentucky, about the time of the Kirby Smith 
invasion. He was present at the capture of 
Morgan, the raider, and suffered a severe acci- | 
dent to his foot at that time. He later joined 
the 15th Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol. Inf., 
when Lee invaded Pennsylvania and served 
about nine weeks, when the regiment was dis- 
banded. In 1864 he enlisted in Company K, 
143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and with that regi- 
ment participated in the siege of Petersburg: 
and the campaign in Virginia, until September,’ 
1864, when he was honorably discharged and 
returned to Ohio. He enjoys the distinction 
of having been given three honorable dis— 
charges in the Civil War. 

Mr. Adam continued to work at his trade 
until 1896, he and his brother having suc- 
ceeded to their father’s business, in 1874. It 
was carried on-under the style of M. B. & 
G. M. Adam. In 1879 they moved their car- 
riage factory to East Liverpool and there under 


the same firm name they continued the manu- 


facture of carriages and buggies. They turned 
out only first-class, honest work and specimens 
of it, still stanch and serviceable, are in use 
in the county, after the passage of a century. 
The firm also carried on a harness business 
in connection with their other enterprise. They 
continued in business at East Liverpool until 
1896 when, finding they could not compete 
profitably with the cheap work thrown on ‘the 
market, they gradually disposed of their stock 
and went out of business. In 1896 Mr. Adam 
bought a fine property in Leetonia, removed 
to this place and has been interested in_his 
present line of business ever since. He was 
chief of the East Liverpool Fire Department 
for eight years and has always been a publie- 
spirited and useful citizen of every community 
in which he has lived. . 
In 1874 Mr. Adam was. married to Emma 
Ernwein, who was born in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and they have seven children, viz.: 
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Bertha E.; Nellie A.; Clara L.; Etta A.; Carl 
E., shipping clerk at the Cherry Valley 
furnace; Corinne C. and Florence J., deceased. 
Mr. Adam is a member of General Lyon Post, 
No, 44, G. A. R., at East Liverpool. 


A ee ad 


Pa)ALLACE L. FOGO, mayor of 

M! §©6Wellsville, belongs to one of the 
old pioneer families of Columbiana 
County. He was born at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, March 17, 1869, and is 
a son of Andrew S. and Henrietta (Grafton) 
Fogo, grandson of Wallace and Anna (Smith) 
Fogo and great-grandson of John and Mary 
Fogo. 

The Fogo family ‘was established in the 
United States in 1819 by John Fogo, Mr. Fo- 
go’s paternal great-grandfather, who was born 
at Kilmarnock, Scotland. With his wife Mary 
_ and their, children, he came to America, chose 
a home in Ohio and settled in what was then 
a wilderness in Washington township, Colum- 
biana County. There, with the assistance of a 
family of brawny sons, he cleared a fine farm 
upon which he lived until his death on Septem- 
ber 7, 1855. His children were: John, Mary, 
Jennie, George, David and Wallace. The last 
named, the grandfather of our subject, was also 
born in Scotland and accompanied his parents 
to Ohio in 1819. For a number of years in 
his early manhood he followed a blacksmithing 
business but later established himself in the 
mercantile line at Wellsville and he is easily 
recalled, by the older residents, as one of the 
early merchants. For 29 years he was city 
treasurer and a man of local prominence. He 
married Anna Smith, who was a daughter of 
Andrew Smith, who was also born in Scotland 
and was,a pioneer in Washington township. 
The children of this marriage were: John, 
Alexander, Andrew S. and Mary. By a sec- 
ond marriage, the grandfather reared other 
children, among these being: Wallace L., 
Mary L. and David A., who was a victim of the 
“Scioto” disaster.on the Ohio River, an ac- 
count of which is given in Chapter VII of 
this work. 


Andrew S. Fogo was born in Yellow Creek 
township, Columbiana County, June 9, 1842. 
His education was secured in the Wellsville 
schools until the age of 18 years. when he 
began to learn the trade of machinist, which 
he completed and followed for a number of 
years. He became superintendent of the city 
water-works in 1886 and filled the position 
with the greatest efficiency for a long period 
of his active life. Andrew S. Fogo had also 
a war record, having served as a member of 
Company K, Third Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., from 
April 25, 1861, until his honorable discharge. 

In 1864 Mr. Fogo was united in marriage 
with Henrietta Grafton, who was a daughter of 
Thomas and Jane (McCloud) Grafton. They 
had a family of five children, namely: Frank, 
Harry, Wallace L., Alonzo and Harriet R. 
' Wallace L. Fogo, who is a dominant per- 
sonality in public affairs in his community, is 
a self-made man in every sense of the word. 
His educational opportunities were but those of 
the public schools of his native city and until 
1888 he was employed in various more or less 
lucrative positions such as his years and ex- 
perience could command. He then entered the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany as baggage agent at Wellsville. | After 
holding this position for two years, he served 
as switchman five years and three years as 
brakesman on a passenger train. In 1898 he 
left the railroad and took personal charge of 
a restaurant and confectionery business in 
which he had been interested for some time. 
This business he conducted with financial suc- 
cess but disposed of it in 1901 in order to 
give attention to other enterprises. Tor 16 
months he was associated with Hon. Elijah W. 
Hill, of East Liverpool, in a real estate busi- 
ness, 

In April, 1902, after a number of years of 
political activity, Mr. Fogo was elected mayor 
of Wellsville on the Republican ticket. The 
new code passed by the Legislature legislated 


| him out of office after one year’s service, but 


he was reelected in April, 1903, for a term of 
two years. He was a delegate to the Republi- 
can State convention in 1903. 

Mr. Fogo was united in marriage with 
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Catherine A. Martin, who is a daughter’ of 
James Martin and w hose family has been es- 
tablished in Wellsville for generations. They 
have three children: Edward Taylor, Margaret 
Hannah and Paul Martin. Mrs. Fogo is a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Fogos as far back as known have been mem- 
bers of the United Presbyterian Church. Fra- 
ternally, the subject of this sketch belongs to 
the Royal Arcanum; to Iris Lodge, No. 125, 
I. O. O. F.. of which he is past noble grand; 
and is one of the trustees of the lraternal 
Order of Eagles. He stands well with the 
public and his constituency. We are permitted 
to reproduce a few lines which appeared in one 
of the leading journals of recent date: 

“He is an aggressive chief executive, and 
strongly favors all measures for the substantial 
betterment of the city. Some of the city’s 
greatest improvements, such as paving the 
streets and the extension of water, light and 
sewerage, have been inaugurated and completed 
under his administration. He takes a deep and 
active interest in all municipal affairs and his 
administration is one of the most progressive 
in the city’s history. He is practical in all 
things and conducts the affairs of the city as 
he would a private enterprise—along' strict 
business lines. He believes the taxpayers 
should get the worth of their money and that 
‘there is nothing too good for Wellsville.” 


———— 


EV. ANTHONY W. BUTTS, one of 
the venerated residents of East Pal- 
estine, whose portrait accompanies 
re this sketch, has been prominently be- 
‘a the eyes of his fellow-citizens for many 
years as soldier, educator and clergyman. He 
was born in Smith township, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, bordering on the reserve line south of 
Deerfield, on January 21, 1833, and is a son 
of Samuel and Mary (Transue) Butts. 
Although for many years a man of peace, 
an acceptable and beloved minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, our subject is de- 
scended from ancestors who were distinguished 
in military affairs, from’ whom, perhaps, he 


inherited the spirit which made him their wor- 
thy imitator in the stirring days of 1861. His 
great-grandfather was an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary War, while both his grandfather, 
George Butts, and his father, Samuel Butts, 
served under General Harrison in the War of 
1812. 

The maternal ancestry is French, the fore- 
fathers belonging to that unhappy band of 
banished people known to history as the Hu- 
guenots, so many of whom were driven from 
their native land through religious persecu- 
tion and found peace and prosperity in Ameri- 
ca. The father of Dr. Butts owned farming 
land in Columbiana County and he was also a 
carpenter and builder by trade. Subsequently 
he sold his farm and removed to Stark County, 
Ohio, where he and his wife died in advanced 
years. They had eight children—six daughters 
aid two sons—the survivors being the follow- 
ing: Mrs. B. F. Wheeler, of New York; Mrs, 
Ann B. Miller, of Michigan; Samuel F., of 
Iowa; Mrs. Julia Colton, of Cleveland; and 
Anthorryy W. 

On the family homestead in Smith township 
our subject spent his boyhood and was edu- 
cated in the common schools of the locality. 
His father was-a man in comfortable circum- 
stances and was able and willing to give his 
earnest and studious son good educational ad- 
vantages and the young man became a student 
and graduate of Mount Union College at .\lli- 
ance, Ohio. After leaving college, he was soon 
admitted, in 1853, to the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, under the supervision 
of the Pittsburg Conference. This was at a 
time when all of the Methodist ministers were 
expected to “ride a circuit” and his first work 
was on the East Liverpool circuit, where he so 
rapidly increased the church membership that 
in 1876 he was made pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church there. This connection 
he maintained until 1879. During his pastorate 
he had a speaking acquaintance with about 
every man, woman and child in_ the place. 
After his pastorate expired, he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Steubenville District for, 
four years, and then pastor of the church at 
Bellaire. From this charge he was relieved on 
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account of failing health, subsequently ashing 


for and receiving the apponitinent to Last Val- 
estine. coming, here first in 1883. | He 


served the people acceptably during a first 
pastorate and was returned here in 1&g3. re- 
maining until r8y8 when he took a superan- 
nuated position on account of feeble health, 

The subject of this sketch was a very suc- 
cessful revivalist when engaged actively in the 
ministry, and in this line of church work his 
enthusiasm and personal influence never ceased 
to be of the greatest importance. Wherever he 
has been called during his many years of min- 
istenial labor, the efficiency of his work has 
been shown by the numerous additions to the 
congregations and the deeper and more notice- 
able devotion to Christian work. Dr. Butts 
was married to Lucinda Guy, a daughter of 
Hon. Levi Guy, of Clarkson, Ohio. They have 
one surviving child, Osmon L., who married 
Elizabeth Collins, of Wellsville, and has one 
daughter, Marion Atchison Butts, a resident 
of East Palestine. 

In recalling the events of the life of Rey. 
Mr. Butts, his honorable term of army service 
must not be overlooked. He not only went to 
the front in the early days of the Civil War, but 
he recruited Company I*, 98th Reg., Ohio Vol. 
Inf., and was made its captain and was in active 
service for nine months. His first colonel was 
Col. George W. Webster and the second was 
Colonel Poorman, both excellent officers. It 
will be remembered that the battle of Perryville 
was one of the hottest fights of the campaign, 
in which the companies composing the ox&th 
Regiment took a prominent part. In this en- 
gagement a command was given that the regi- 
ment should separate into companies; Captain 
Butts did not hear it but nevertheless on his own 
initiative gave orders of the same effect to his 
men, as he saw the expediency of the move. In 
giving his commands, he told his soldiers to 
walk across a certain field and to behave as 
soldiers; while one-half of the regiment was 
killed, his men, although they passed through 
a hailstorm of bullets, all came in unharmed, 
proving the soundness of his military tactics. 

Captain Butts was beloved and admired by 
his command and it was a source of regret to 


thenras.to himself that their relations had te be 
severed. .\n attack of typhoil fever, however, 
caused prostration and subsequent retirement 
from the service. Its effeets are still felt, or- 
ganic heart trouble having developed. 

Few religious teachers in this section of the 
State are better known than the venerable sub- 
ject of this sketch. Ile is aman whose learning 
and piety have made hima power in every com- 
munity where the duties of his calling have 
made him a resident. Jlis exceptional gifts as 
an orator, his clear and conyineing manner of 
presenting Christian truths and impressing 
them upon the minds of his hearers, made him 
always a valued spiritual teacher, while the 
material prosperity in which he left his 
charges demonstrated a large amount of execu- 
tive ability. In the early days of his ministry 
the work of a Methodist clergyman was a task 
of magnitude indeed, including cares and hard- 
ships which im no_ section attend his career at 
the present time. During his vears as presiding 
elder he was also held in the very highest esteem 
and the arduous work of those years resulted in 
the establishing of churches in many localities 
and in the arousing of religious aspirations, the 
remembrance of which bring happy memories 
to one who has faithfully sown the seeds and 
has been permitted to see the whitening harvest. 
The evening of life is filled with light, the 
horizon is clear, and this inadequate record is 
brought to a close with the words of one who 
has known him long and well: ‘Vhere is a 


good man.” 
& ee : 


HOMAS CAMERON, one :of .the 
i) representative agriculturists of Knox 
township, who owns 270 acres of 
fine land, was born in Smith town- 
ship, Mahoning County, Ohio, and js 
a son of Alexander Cameron, Jr., and grand- 
son of Alexander Cameron. 

The Camerons originated in Scotland. 
Our subject's grandfather, who was born in 
Scotland in 1770, was forced to leave his own 


- country on account of religious persecution. 


He lived in the North of Ireland a short time, 
then emigrated to America and settled first in 
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Belmont County, Ohio, but shortly afterward 
moved to Columbiana County, locating on the 
Cameron farm that is situated four miles south 
of Salem and living there until his death, which 
occurred in 1847. He was a weaver by trade 
but after coming to this country followed 
farming. He married Jane Kirk, who was 
born in Scotland, September 11, 1766, and 
died in Columbiana County in 1833. Their 
children were named as follows: Absalom, 
Eliel, Nancy, Lydia, Jane, Alexander (father 
of our subject), Josiah, Elizabeth and Hiram. 
Alexander Cameron, Jr., was born on the farm 
in Butler township, Columbiana County, in 
1802 and always fotiewsed farming, dying at 
the age of 62 years. 
‘Our subject grew up in Smith township, 
Mahoning County, attended school and worked 
on his father’s farm until his 21st year and 
then learned the carpenter’s trade, which in 
combination with farming he has followed ever 
since. He married in 1856 and resided on 
his father-in-law’s farm until 1891, when he 
bought a farm of 140 acres adjoining this farm. 
-He now owns 270 acres and on the farm on 
section 8 he has erected a fine*brick residence 
which was completed in 1892, one which has 
scarcely an equal in the township in point of 
appearance and comfort. 

Mr. Cameron was married in 1856 to Bar- 
bara Zimmerman, the estimable daughter of 
Henry Zimmerman. She was a lady of many 
Christian virtues. Her death occurred in 1900, 
when in her 65th year. She was the mother 
of these children: Emma Jane, deceased, who 
was the wife of John Wolf and left a daughter 
and son.—Flora and Charles; Mary, residing 
at home; Rosa, who married Michael Denny 
and has three children,—Celestia, Iva and 
Olive, the latter of whom married Otley Boyle 
and has one child, Myrtle; Celestia, who mar- 
ried John Hoffman and has. five children,— 
Bertha, ‘Lela, Maida, Elsie and Lorin; Jestina, 
who married Fred Reichenbaugh and has seven 
children,—Thomas, William, Anna, Olive, 
Earl, Leroy and May; John W., who married 
Nellie Davidson and has one child,—Pearl; 
Eliza, who married William H. Hunter and has 
two children,—Esther and Elizabeth; Simon 


H., who married Cora M. Stanley and has two 
children,—Eldessa and Lorin; Alma, who mar- 
ried A. J. Perry and has one child, —Lillian; 
Arthur H. and Esther B. 

In politics Mr. Cameron is a stanch Repub- 
lican but he is one from principle and not for 
the sake of any office. He is one of the sub- 


stantial men and respected citizens of the town- 
ship. 


——_ so o_—————— 


MON. ROBERT W. TAYLER, form- 
erly a member of the well-known 
firm of Wallace, Billingsley & Tay- 
ler, of Lisbon, and a Member of Con- 
gress from this district, is now judge 
of the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio and a resident of 
Cleveland. He is prominent as a man who 
accomplishes his aims, and his career has been 
one of exceeding interest to those with whom 
he has long been associated as a citizen. 

Mr. Tayler was born at Youngstown, Ohio, 
November 26, 1852, and was graduated at 
Western Reserve College in June, 1872. In 
September of that year he commenced teaching 
in the Lisbon High School, and in 1873 was 
elected superintendent of schools. He served 
with marked efficiency and was reelected in 
1874 for a second term. From January, 1875, 
to November, 1876, he was editor of the 
Buckeye State, a newspaper published at Lis- 
bon, which wielded a great influence in the 
affairs of-this section. In April, 1877, he was 
admitted to the bar of Columbiana County and 
from the very first was successful as a lawver. 

Mr. Tayler was elected prosecuting at- 
torney in 1880, and reelected in 1882, serving 
until 1886. He has always been an earnest 
advocate of Republean principles. and was 
honored by that party and the people by his 
election to the 54th Congress. He immecliately 
took high rank among the members of that 
august body, and served his constituency with 
faithfulness and ability for four successive 
terms. He held the important position of 
chairman of election committee No. 1. was 
chairman of the special committee on the case 
of Brigham H. Roberts in the 56th Congress 
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and was in line for far more important posts, 
but the demands of his practice were such that 
he declined a nomination for a fifth term. 
was a member of the law firm of Wallace. 
Billingsley & Tayler ajid its successor, Billings- 
ley, Tayler & Clark, until his removal to his 
natal city, Youngstown, in 1903. He is widely 
known among the people of Columbiana Coun- 
ty, who regretted his departure from their 
midst. He was the leading counsel in the 
prosecution of Senator Reed Smoot before the 
U. S, Senate committee on privileges and elec- 
tions. In this prosecution the question was 
whether, by reason of his connection with the 
Mormon Church, Senator Smoot was eligible 
to a seat in the Senate. On account of its im- 
portance the case attracted the attention of 
the entire nation. In January, 1905, he was 
appointed United States district judge for the 
Northern District of Ohio and assumed the 
duties of his office February 2, 1905. Since 
then he has resided in Cleveland. ' 
eee 

aL LIAM Y. CALVIN, a prominent 

4} agriculturist and lumberman of 
Middleton township, has been a 
resident of this township since he 
was a boy of 10 years. He was 
born in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, June 10, 
1846, and is a son of William and Rachel 
(Young) Calvin and a grandson of Robert 
Calvin. 

William Calvin, father of our subject, re- 
sided in Beaver County through his whole life, 
dying there in 1853. He married Rachel 
Young, who died in 1855. She was a daugh- 
ter of Baltzer and Elizabeth (Boose) Young, 
who were of German birth and were early set-~ 
tlers in York County, Pennsylvania. When 
the fertile lands of Columbiana County, Ohio, 
were opened for settlement, they came hither 
and in 1803 located in Middleton township, 
their first home being where Mrs. Hazen now 
lives in the village of Achor. Mr. Young ac- 
quired a section of land and, with his sons, 
became prominent in the locality. Two of 
these, Samuel and Peter, were especially so, 
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as they were the leading agitators in the move- 
ment which resulted in the building of the 
Pittsburg. Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, 
through Columbiana County. 

Five of the children of William and Rachel 
(Young) Calvin grew to maturity, namely: 
Baltzer, Julia Margaret, Samuel Y., Peter Y. 
and William Y. Baltzer was a well-known 
resident of Fort \Wayne, Indiana, where he 
died. Julia Margaret married David Hartford 


| and resides in Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 


Samuel Y. has been a bookkeeper at Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, for the past 32 years. 
He served four years in the Civil War, as a 
member of the 43rd Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., 
etsablishing a fine record as a brave and loyal 
soldier of his country. He enlisted as a private 
and was promoted, to Ist sergeant in May, 
1862; 2nd lieutenant, October 4, 1862; and Ist 
lieutenant, in April, 1864. Peter. Y. was also 
a soldier in the Civil War. serving three years 
in the roth Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol. Inf., 
and was one of the 35 members of his com- 
pany to return, the survivors of the 112 who 
went to the front. He is now a railroad en- 
gineer at Sioux City, lowa. —_. 

William Y. Calvin was left fatherless when 
a child of seven years and was but nine years 
old when he was bereft of his mother. The 
youngest of the family, he was also the most 
helpless, being at that tender age dependent 
upon his boyish endeavors for his support. He 
came to Middleton township, Columbiana 
County, and found a home with his uncle, Will- 
iam Brown, who was a very extensive stock- 
raiser and the owner of some 700 to 800 acres 
of land. William continued to assist here un- 
til he was 17 years of age} herding and caring 
for many hundred head of sheep and learning 
all the practical details of farming. His edu- 
cation was rot neglected and in 1863 he at- 
tended the public schools of Lisbon for a time, 
being a friend and classmate of the late Judge 
PaG, ay Cuma 

During two months of the following winter 
he taught school near the village of Achor, but 
in February, 1864, he enlisted as a private in 
the Third Independent Battery, Ohio Light 
Artillery, in which he served until the close of 
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the Civil War. 
of Atlanta and witnessed there the tragic death 
of that noble soldier and officer, General Mc- 
Pherson. He was also in a number of the 


all injury and was mustered out in July, 1865, 
although he had enlisted for three years. Mr. 
Calvin returned to Middleton township and 
prepared himself for the profession of dentistry 
which he practiced off and on for many years. 


He participated in the siege | 


one year. lormerly he was a member of 


| Chamberlin Post, G, A. R., of East Palestine. 


Fraternally he is connected with Negley Lodge, 


| No. 565) F.& A. M. 


serious engagements in that section but escaped - 


From the above brief record it will be seen 
that Mr. Calvin is a self-made man. He is 


"well known to the people of Columbiana Coun- 


In 1882 Mr. Calvin located on his present | 
farm in section 14, where he still follows gen- | 


eral farming. In addition he has been engaged 


in lumbering for the past 28 years and in the | 


operation of this business he utilizes a portable 
sawmill on his own place and a stave-milf at 
Mill Rock. 

Mr. Calvin was married July 22, 1869. to 
Matilda Hartford, who is a daughter of David 
and Matilda (Armour) Hartford, of -Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania. They have had 
nine children, viz.: Maude A., who has been 
a popular teacher in the public schools for the 
past 12 years and is now professionally en- 
gaged at Lowetown, Ohio; Nannie R., who 
married Irwin D. Marker, of Hancock County, 
West Virginia; Georgie D., who died at the 
age of 18 months; Jennie, who for the past 


three years has been cashier and bookkeeper for | 


the East Palestine Store Company; Harry T., 
formerly a teacher in the public schools, who 
completed a course in the school of pharmacy 
at Ada, Ohio, and is now in a drug-store at 
Youngstown, Ohio; Chester W., formerly in 
business at Beaver Valley, who is now engaged 
with his father in the milling business; Martha, 
who is a successful teacher; and Anna L. and 
Everett T., both students. The family attend 
the Baptist Church at Achor. 

Mr. Calvin has served continuously as 
justice of ‘the peace and notary public for a 
period of 18 years, and during that time has 
been frequently called upon to serve in fiduciary 
capacities. He has been administrator of a 
number of estates and has drawn many wills. 

Mr. Calvin has been a life-long Republi- 
can and for the past 20 years he has been a 
member of the Republican County Central 
Committee continuously, with the exception of 


_ his early life he was a strong Whig. 


| at Wellsville, where he located in 1872. 
' left the hardware business in order to enter 


ty, many of whom have watched with interest 
his advance to his present place of influence 
and honor in the community. 
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Grn) AVID'S.. BROOKMAN "inanagernot 
NM) the Wellsville plant of the \merican 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the 
largest industry of the city, is in 
every essential the right man in the 
right place. Mr. Brookman was born at 
Oneida, Carroll County, Ohio, and is a son of 
David and Sarah Ann (Cross) Brookman. 
The father of Mr. Brookman was born in 
Western Pennsylvania and removed to Geauga 
County, Ohio; just prior to the birth of our 
subject; he located in Carroll County. His 
business was that of a cabinet-maker. During 
He mar- 
ried a daughter of John Cross, an old resident 
of Carroll County, and they had two children, 


| our subject being the only one to reach matur- 


ity. The mother still survives and resides at 
Wellsville. She is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

David S. Brookman was reared in Malvern, 
Carroll County and spent the first years of his 
business life as a clerk in a hardware store 
He 


the employ of the Wellsville Plate & Sheet 
Iron Company, which was an enterprise of 
local importance prior to its bemg merged 
into the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, which was accomplished in 1900. At 
that time Mr. Brookman, who had been secre- 
tary of the former company for some years, be- 
came manager for the latter company of its 
Wellsville plant. He is interested in other 
successful business organizations. He is vice- 
president of the People’s National Bank and 
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was one of the organizers of the Perpetual 
Building & Loan Company, of w hich he is vice- 
president. He is one of the leading business 
men of the city and is also one of the most 
public spirited. His manner is courteous and 
dignified and his speech diplomatic, most de- 
sirable personal qualifications for one filling so 
important a position as his. 

Mr. Brookman was united in marriage with 
Jennie L. Barr, who is a daughter of the late 
James Barr, of Wellsville, and they have two 
children: Horace D. and Louise P. They, as a 
family, belong to the Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Brookman being one of the trustees. 

Politically he is affliated with the Republi- 
can party. He was borough clerk for some 
vears prior to Wellsville becoming A cae bet 
is in no sense a pohtician. He isa member of 


Wellsville Lodge, No. Fo, F. & A. M. 
——<——— 6 


POLLOCK THOMPSON resides on 
a fine farm of 176 acres in section 20, 
St. Clair township, and is one of the 
hustling, wide-awake agriculturists 
who win their success by striking out 

in new lines instead of following in the beaten 


3) 


track of their predecessors. Mr. Thompson 
was born in 1844 in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, and is a son of Robert and 


Eleanor (Huey) Thompson, both of \Washing- 
ton County, where the father died in his “8th 
year. His wile reached her 83rd year and was 
residing im Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
at the time of her death in November, 1904. 
Robert Vhompson, the grandfather of J. 
Pollock, with two of Ins brothers was in the 
War of the Kevolution and together they en- 
tered a tract of three thousand acres of land by 
the “notched survey.” This “notched survey” 
was done by the settler simply notching or 
blazing the trees around the land claimed by 
them, hence the name. It was on this land that 
our subyect was born and where his father was 
horn, lived and died. There is still a good 
portion of this land owned by descendants of 
the three brothers although the homestead, 


house in which they lived is still standing 


itself, has passed into other hands. The log 
and 
arrangements have been made whereby it shall 
never be destroyed so long as the logs stand. 
The brothers sold considerable of their land, 
receiving 50c. per acre for some and $1 for 
some until they had in their cabin $300. This 
was considerable money to have in one lump 


in those early days and excited the avarice and 


cupidity of two of their neighbors, named 
Meek and Bently. who determined on robbing 
the Thompsons and securing the booty. The 
robbers were repulsed and driven off, after 
having three of their number killed. 

J. Pollock Thompson remained at home 
until his marriage im 1870, when he began 
farming on lis own account. In 1891 he came 
to Ohio. He resided in East Liverpool for five 
years and in 190T purchased the farm of Jere- 
nuah Ainsley, which consisted of 126 aeres. 
To this he added an adjoinmg 50-acre tract. 
He carries on general farming and dairying 
and keeps a large amount of stock. Ife is 
Inulding a large barn with a silo in order that 
he may furnish his cows in the winter months 
a more satisfactory ration for milk production. 
By feeding the product of his farm to his cows 
he ohtains a better price for his hay and grain 
and at the same time keeps up the fertility of 
his land as he could in no other way. He has 
one of the best and most productive tracts in 
his section and is looked upon by his neighbors 
as a model farmer. 

Mr. Thompson was married in 


1870 to: 
Aimia_. ME Patterson, 


daughter of James and 


| Jane (Leeper) Patterson, both of whom were 


residents of Washington County, Pennsylvania. 
Nine clildren have been born to them, namely : 

Robert Wilburt, who died when a young man 
of 20 years; Howard. who lives at home: 
Noretta, wife of Jeremiah .\insley, resident of 
California; Herbert, who lives at home; Denver 
G., who lives on the homestead farm: Willis 
Austin, who died at the age of nine months; and 
Lulu Grace. who lives at home. They have 
one grandchild, Mary .\insley, who lives with 
her parents 1 California. Mr. Thompson is a 
member of the Long Run United Presbyterian 
Chureh, of Calcutta. He is a Democrat. 
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i=sAENRY ALLISON THOMPSON, 
a wi «president of the Citizens’ Banking 
Company, of Salineville, and one of 
the town's representative men and 
capitalists, was born June 17, 1824, 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and is a son of 
William and Margaret (George) Thompson. 
The father of Mr. Thompson was born in 
Ireland and the mother in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, where she died in 1882. The 
father was a weaver by trade. Our subject lived 
in the home of his uncle, Judge Thomas 
George, from the age of nine years, until 1848, 
when he settled on a farm of 160 acres, in 
Carroll County, Ohio, to which he subsequently 
added 80 acres. When he settled on that prop- 
erty, the home was a log cabin roofed with 
clapboards and _ weight-poles, floored with 
puncheons, and with a chimney built of wood 
and mortar. It was not very comfortable but 
afforded a temporary home until a more modern 
building was erected. When he sold this prop- 
erty in 1863, he had 100 acres of it improved, 
60 acres cleared and the rest in timber. He 
then purchased an improved farm of 300 acres 
near Wattsville, Carroll County, which he 
turned into a stock farm, devoting himself to 
the extensive growing of sheep, which for a 
considerable period was a profitable enterprise. 
After a residence there of 17 years, Mr. 
Thompson sold and, in 1880, came to Saline- 
ville, where he bought W. T. Cope’s house, 
situated on the hill south of the town and 
entered into a general banking business, in part- 
nership with Mr. Cope, under the firm name of 
Cope & Thompson. After an association of 
seven years, Mr. Cope left, selling his interest 
to our subject and his nephew, \W. A. Thomp- 
son, and the partnership of H. A. Thompson 
& Company was formed. This business com- 
bination continued for seven years. 
Thompson Banking Company was then incor- 
porated, with a paid-up capital of $25,000, with 


here AL | 


H. A. Thompson, president and W. A. Thomp- | 


son, cashier. When W. A. Thompson, the 


present county treasurer, assumed the duties of | 


his office, in 1902, he resigned his position in the 
‘banking house and then came about the or- 
ganization of the Citizens’ Banking Company. 


The officers of this company are: H. A. 
Thompson, president; William A. Thompson, 
vice-president; and W. A. McBane, cashier. 
This is an incorporated institution and has a 
paid-up capital of $50,000. The directors are: 
B. IF. Smyth, Alliance; B. Y. Welch, farmer, 
Salineville; William A. Skinner, merchant, 
Salineville; T. E. George, farmer, Pravo, 


| Ohio; J. E. Herbert, a mail clerk on the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad; and S. G. Dorrance, farmer, 
Pine Hill. 

The headquarters of the Citizens’ Banking 
Company are situated on Main street, opposite 
the Postoffice, in a fine new building. The 
front of the building is given over to the bank- 
ing offices and the president’s room, the rear 
to the director’s rooms, while immediately be- 
low are situated the hot water plant and the 
lavatories. The building presents a very at- 
tractive appearance, constructed of Roman gray 
brick with trimmings of Indiana limestone, 
while the inside finishings are all of solid oak. 
The architect was A. W. Scott, of East Liver- 
pool. All the bank equipments, including the 
safes and vault, are of modern construction with 
every device known in the way of facilitating 
business and safeguarding deposits. The com- 
pany stands very high in financial circles, the 
known integrity of its officers ensuring public 
confidence. 

Mr. Thompson was married March 7, 1848, 
to Hannah Graham, a daughter of James and 
Mary (Nelson) Graham, the former of whom 
was born in Ireland and the latter at Hooks- 
town, Beaver County, Pennsylvania. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson have had three children, viz. : 
Mary Margaret, wife of Prof. F. B. Sawven, 
of Thiel College, Canfield, Ohio; Christina 
Jane, who -died in 1857, aged six years; and 
an infant, deceased. Thev have two grand- 
children, Leonard and Lottie, the former of 
whom will graduate shortly from Yale. One 


| erandchild, Floy, is deceased. 


Politically Mr. Thompson has always been 
affiliated with the Republican partv. He is a 
member of the United Presbyterian Church, in 
which he an elder. He has been a life-long 
promoter of temperance and every other moral 
reform. 
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Wiiuiam A. McBang, cashier of the Citi- 
zens’ Banking Company, of Salineville, was 
born November 25, 1862, in Fox township, 
Carroll County, Ohio, and is a son of Loughlin 
and Jennet (Shaw) McBane. Both parents still 
survive. and reside on their farm in Carroll 
County. Of their six children five survive. 

William A. McBane spent one year of study 
at Canfield and five years at Wooster Univer- 
sity where he was graduated in June, 1890. 
He then entered the educational field as a 
teacher, spending about 12 years in the profes- 
sion, which included service of two years in 
Michigan before becoming principal of the Orr- 
ville (Ohio) High School, where he remained 
four years; one year at the Shelby High School 
and two years as superintendent at Mineral 
City, during which period he obtained a high 
school life certificate. In 1902 he became asso- 
ciated with the Citizens’ Banking Company in 
the capacity of cashier. 

Mr. McBane was married August 12, 1891, 
to Mary A. Hoelzel, who is a daughter of John 
and Jeannette (Nold) Hoelzel, the former of 
whom died in 1897. Mr. and Mrs, McBane 
have three children, viz.: Jeannette, aged 13 
years, Frederick, aged 11 years and Marjorie, 
aged 10 years. The family belong to the 
United Presbyterian Church. ’ 

He is one of the leaders in temperance 
movements in Salineville and with Dr. Blazer. 


and Rev, Mr. Peregoy made up the committee’ 
which conducted the campaign for the Beal, 


State law making this a prohibition town. He 
may always be found on the side of temperance 
and reform. Since last fall he has been presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. Fraternally 
he belongs to Orion Lodge, K. of P. 


——__+—____ 


P=MOTIN H. MICK, a prosperous farmer, 
|. of Columbiana County, whose farm is 
located in section 20, Madison town- 
ship, was born and reared in this 
county and is a son of Jonathan A. 
and Amy (VanFossen) Mick. Jonathan Mick 
came with his parents, Andrew and Nancy 
(Huff) Mick, from West Virginia, where they 
had been engaged in farming, to Ohio, pur- 


chasing land in sections 20 and 21, Madison 
township, this county. He was a man who 
turned to success everything in which he en- 
gaged and he added to his first purchase of 
160 acres until. he owned 205 acres in one body 
in sections 20 and 21, a farm of 160 acres in sec- 
tion 32, one of 163 acres in section 25, and a 
quarter section in Elkrun township. He sold 
40 acres from the last named tract and owned 
all the rest at the time of his death, which oc- 
curred November 13, 1896, at Glasgow, when 
in his 68th year. His widow and six children 
are still living, the latter being as -follows: 
Martha, widow of Robert McMillen and mother 
of Pearl and Raymond McMillen; Laura, wife 
of William Hayes, a farmer of Washington 
township, .and the mother of three children, — 
Lizzie, Walter and Williard; James F., who 


married Lizzie Todd by whom he has seven 
children,—Homer, Amy, Pearl, Ruth, Stewart, 


Ralph and Ernest; George T., who married 
Alice Apple and has three children,—Nola, 
Walter and Helen; Howard E., who married 
Dora Newhouse; and John H. ort 
John H. Mick received his education in the 
Alderick school in Madison township and then 
worked on his father’s farm. He has always 
followed agricultural pursuits and there are few 
better farmers to be found in the county. He 
was married in 1889 to Georgia M. Crawford, 
whose parents, Frank and Emma (Durbin) 
Crawford, were both natives of Columbiana 
County and are now engaged in farming in 
Madison township. Mr, Mick is the father of 
three children: Frank, born April 28, 1900; 
John J., born April 27, 1902; and Roland E., 
born December 27, 1904. The subject of this 


| Sketch is a Democrat and both he and his wife 


are members of the Yellow Creek Presbyterian 
Church. 
: ———+-—____. 
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« EORGE THOMPSON ts one of the 


Columbiana County and resides in 
section 25,.St, Clair township, on a 
farm of 72 acres, which he keeps in 
a high state of cultivation. He was born in 
1837 and is a son of William and Elizabeth 
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(Grim) Thompson. His grandfather was also 
named William Thompson and kept a hotel 
in Calcutta in the long ago when that village 
was in its palmiest days as a trading post. His 
father was born October 28, 1813, and met his 
death by drowning at Smith's Ferry in 1839, 
when his son was two years old. His mother 
was a daughter of Michael Grim and was born 
in 1818 in Columbiana County. She was mar- 
ried three times and lived to the age of 75 
years. 

George Thompson has always been a farmer 
and one who is a credit to his neighborhood, as 
he believes in doing well what he undertakes. 
He purchased his present homestead in 1871 
and has improved it until it is among the most 
desirable in the township. Mr. Thompson was 
married in 1868 to Ruth Ann Dixon and has 
two children: William Clark, born January 
5, 1874; and George Howard, born January 
2, 1882. The parents of Mrs. Thompson were 
Joseph and Lydia (Richardson) Dixon. Joseph 
Dixon came with his parents from Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, when he was a small lad and the 
land his father. entered from the government 
is in the vicinity of Leetonia and is still in the 
possession of the Dixon family. Mr. Thomp- 
son and his wife are members of the Presbyter- 
ian Church. He is a Republican in politics 
and a member of the Masonic order. 


NUBIUS E. HANNA, member of the 
|] firm of Hanna & Kridler, extensive 
dealers in real estate, at Salem, Ohio, 
mi} where he has been in the business 
3 since 1888, is one of the leading citi- 
zens and capitalists of Columbiana County. 
Mr. Hanna, whose portrait ee this 
sketch, was born in Hanover township, Col- 

umbiana County, in 1855, and is a son of John 
and Mary (Farmer) Hanna. 

There are few families in Ohio whose 
names are better or more honorably known than 
that of Hanna. The grandfather, John Hanna, 
was an old resident. of Hanover township 


where he was prominent in public affairs; the 
24 


first court of the county, of which he was the 
clerk, was convened in his house. His wife, 
Hannah Randall, belonged to an old pioneer 
family from Pennsylvania. John Hanna, 
father of Eubius E.. was a prominent farmer 
and extensive stock raiser and he also took 
active part in public affairs. He was a second 
cousin of the late distinguished United, States 
Senator Mareus A. Hanna. He died in 1877, 
aged 63 years. In political sentiment he was an 
ardent Republican. 

From such ancestry came our subject, 
Eubius E. Hanna. He was given good edu- 
cational opportunities and in 1874 eqaduated 
at the New Lisbon High School. He then be- 
gan teaching and followed this profession for, 
some years in his native county and in Iowa 
and Wisconsin, but subsequently entered into 
a wholesale business with his brother, E. F. 
Hanna, which continued until 1888. It was 
in this year that Mr. Hanna settled at Salem, 
and a decade later entered into partnership with 


‘“R. C. Kridler in the real estate, mortgage 


loan and insurance business. The progressive- 
ness and enterprise of this firm have made it 
the largest of its kind in Columbiana County, 
while its operations extend also through Ma- 
honing County. It does a business of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. Mr. Hanna 
has not confined his abilities to this business 
alone, having previously been president of the 
Salem Oil & Gas Company, and is a valued 
member of the Salem Board of Trade and the 
Business Men’s Association and a director in 
the Eastern Ohio Oil & Gas Company. 

Mr. Hanna married Naomi E. Coffee, who 
is a daughter of Joseph and Mary A. (Friend) 
Coffee, of an old family of Belmont County, 
Ohio. They have one son, Delos J., who is 
cashier in the office of Hanna & Kridler, who 
conduct a savings bank in connection with their 
other business. The firm is located at No. 34 
East Main street and Mr. Hanna’s beautiful 
home is located on McKinley avenue, 

For many years Mr. Hanna has been active 
in the ranks of the Republican party and in 
close accord with its leaders. He has never 
accepted any public office with the exception 
of justice of the peace, in which he served sat- 
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isfactorily for three years. Tlis fraternal con- 
nections include the Masonic bodies, the Royal 
Arcanum and the Knights of Py thias. Ile is 
recognized in social circles, is prominent in all 
movements of civic importance and enjoys in 
the highest degree the respect and esteem of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Mr. Hanna was a resident of Mount Vern- 
on, Illinois, at the time it was visited by a ter- 
rible cyclone on February 19, 1888. We are 
herewith giving in full his letter descriptive of 
the event, which was published in the Lima, 
Ohio, Daily Republican, dated Jeffersonville, 
Illinois, February 23rd: 

“As many kind friends have telegr aphed 
and written to me, inquiring as to the satety 
of myself and family since the terrible cyclone 
that visited that once beautiful little city, and 
our recent home, at Mount Vernon, 
T will attempt to answer as many as possible 
through the columns of your paper, and at the 
same time give them a brief description of 
our sad experience. 

“Owing to the telegraph wires being blown 
down, it was impossible to receive or send mes- 
sages until some time on Monday, and then 
nothing but sueh messages as pertained to the 
affairs. of the city and the rehef committee 
would receive immediate attention. Therefore 
it was impossible for the surviving citizens to 
telegraph to their friends or relatives at a dis- 
tance that they were vet alive, or the extent of 
their distress. While the paper’S have attempted 
to describe this awful disaster, yet the thou- 
sands who have since visited the place all re- 
mark that it 1s tenfold worse than the papers 
have pictured it. It seems to be’ charac- 
teristic Of most Western towns to suppress, 
so far as possible, all such reports that would 
havea tendency to retard their future growth or 
prosperity. Hence we may truthfully say ‘the 
half has never been told’ in this case, 

“Our eseape is said to he one of the most 
miraculous of any yet reported, considering the 
location and the depth of the debris under which 
we were buried. We were in the basemeut of 
a large, three-story, brick building which we 
used as a kitchen and dining room, occupying 
sleeping and sitting rooms on the second floor. 


Illinois,” 


Just before the cyclone came we had finished 
a late dinner, and were sitting there watching 
the hail fall and bounce on the sidewalk above 
us. All at once we heard a terrible roaring 
noise, followed by darkness; we all rushed tor 
the door leading up to the street. when the 
building fell and we found ourselves imprisoned 
in a space scarcely large enough for us to stand, 
in utter darkness: and almost suffocated with 
dust and with smoke from our stove, which 
stood not more than two feet from us, filled 
with fire. In this situation and with clasped 
hands we bade each other good-by, resigned to 
meet the fate that seemed so surely ours. Dur- 
ing this space of time of only a few seconds, 
the upper timbers of the fallen debris seemed to 
settle, and all at once there came a ray of light 
from above, caused by the settling debris sep- 
arating enough to let in the light. Then we 
realized that we were near a window adjoining 
closely to the door. In an instant we broke 
through the window pane, getting enough 
fresh air to revive us. We cried for help, but 
no help came, and feeling the fire from our 
stove creeping upon us, I assisted my wife and 
boy through the window to a vacant space out- 
side, between the outer and inner walls made 
for the stairway down. This space was pro- 
tected by a cross-walk leading into a door 
above. We were yet 15 feet from the top, and 
Where we could see the light at an angle above 
us. With supernatural power I dug my way 
through the brick, mortar and timbers and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing my wife and boy only a few 
nunutes before the flames issued forth from our 
prison below. It is useless for me to attenipt 
to describe our feelings during that time, or 
even afterwards, as we shudder at the thought 
of it. Next, to see and assist in rescuing the 
wounded and dead bodies from the debris of 
buildings was disheartening in the extreme. 
and would require too much space to deseribe it 
here. Up to last night, when we left Mount 
Vernon, there had been 52 deaths reported, and 
over 300 persons wounded, many of whose in- 
juries will prove fatal. They found three dead. 
bodies yesterday and further search will re-! 
veal several who are vet missing. Over 400) 
buildings and residences are reduced to atoms. 
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The loss is now estimated at over one million 
dollars. 

“We lose everything, barely escaping, with- 
out hats, overcoats or wraps of any kind. Our 
little boy’s companion, familiarly known as 
‘Dick Dog,’ perished in the flames. We heard 
his cries for help but could not rescue him. 

“Our goods were insured against the fire 
but not against cyclones, consequently we can 
not recover any of our loss, which was over 
$3,500. 

“Out of the ruins we gathered a few relics, 
such as my wife’s gold watch and other pieces 
of jewelry, all of which are melted out of shape 
and valueless, except as relics only. Thankful 
to God for our miraculous escape with our 
lives, we humbly submit to all other loss and 
distress we have undergone.” 


—~++—____ 


es TOMAS ELWOOD VICKERS, one 
©} of the old and honored residents of 
Salem, was born April 1, 1815, in 
Bordentown, New Jersey, and died 
in Salem, February 14, 1905, his 
death closing a long and useful life. 

The Vickers are of English descent and the 
first to come to America was Thomas Elwood 
Vickers, who settled near Philadelphia about 
1700. The name Thomas Elwood has been a 
family name as far back as any record is given. 

The parents of our subject, Thomas EI- 
wood Vickers and Ann (Forsyth) Vickers, 
were born near Philadélphia and the former 
was. a.tailor’ by trade. They came - to 
Ohio in the early ’20s, settling in Washington 
County. Soon after the Civil War, Thomas E. 
Vickers moved with his family to Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, and there he died aged 94 years. He 
had been married three times and was the father 
of 19 children. ‘ 

When the subject of this sketch grew to 
young manhood, he learned the tailoring trade 
and followed it until 1850 and then for three 
years ran a peddler’s wagon through the rural 
districts for the firm of Brooks & Leak. He 
was interested for some five years in a whole- 
sale dry goods business and in 1868 associated 


his son Edgar L. with him, and they continued 
together in mercantile pursuits until 1881, when 
our subject retired. 

Mr. Vickers married Elizabeth Paxson Gal- 
braith, who was born in 1821 in Guilford town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, and died Au- 
gust 30, 1903. Both her family and that of 
Mr. Vickers belonged to the Society of Friends. 
They were opposed to human slavery and the 
older members were identified in ante-bellum 
times with what was known as the “Under- 
ground Railroad.” Mr, and Mrs. Vickers had 
three sons: Edgar L., one of Salem’s progres- 
sive citizens, who married Elizabeth Waters 
and resides on the homestead on Garfield 
avenue; James M., who is a resident of the 
Isle of Pines, West Indies; and William H., of 
Mahoning County, Ohio. 

Mr. Vickers was a life-long Republican, 
but he was never a politician. In 1854 he be- 
came identified with the Masons. He was a 
man of exemplary character and unblemished 
business and personal standing, 
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the Silver Banking Company, at 
Wellsville, was born at Savannah, 
Ohio, November 16, 1844, and is a 
son of Rev. Joseph and Dinah 
(Elliott) Andrews. . $ 
Rev. Joseph Andrews, formerly one of the 
well-known clergymen and intellectual men of 
the United Presbyterian Church, was born at 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsvlvania, and died at 
Wellsville, Ohio, in June, 1869, aged 59 years. 
He was reared and educated at Antrim, Ohio, 
and studied theology at Oxford, Ohio. His 
first charge was at Savannah, Ohio, where he. 
labored a number of years. From there he re- 
moved to Chartier’s Cross Roads, in Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, coming from there 
to Wellsville, in 1859. He was pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church here until the time 
of his decease, a man of high character, re- 
spected in his professional and personality. All 
his life he was a supporter of the principles of 
the Republican party and firm in his stand 
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against the institution. of slavery. He married 
a daughter of Hugh Elliott of Morrow County, 
Ohio, and they reared three of their eight chil- 
dren, namely: Thomas R., of Wellsville; 
Martha, who has been an educator in the \Vells- 
ville schools for 30 years; and Hugh, also of 
Wellsville. The mother died at the age of 77 
years. 

Thomas R. Andrews was educated in the 
public schools of Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, and at Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. While in his senior year at 
college, in 1864, he joined other students and 
enlisted in answer to the last call for troops, 
in Company K, 159th 
Guard, and was out four months, thus gratify- 
ing a desire for army service which, hitherto, 
his parents had prevented. During his term 
of service he was at Harper’s Ferry and at 
Camp Bradford, Baltimore, standing guard. 

After his return home in the fall of 1864, 
Mr, Andrews went to Nashville, Tennessee, as 
a teacher in the Freedmen’s mission school con- 
ducted under the auspices of the United Pres- 
byterian Church and there remained until 18609. 
In 1868 and 1869 the last two years the school 
was under the jurisdiction of the city of Nash- 
ville and during this period Mr. Andrews was 
principal of the Ninth Ward School. His 
father’s death called him back to Wellsville 
and since that time he has been connected with 
financial institutions, as bookkeeper, and ac- 
countant. In 1884 he became cashier for the 
Silver Banking Company of Wellsville. He 
has been more or less connected with business 
enterprises and public affairs ever since perma- 
nently locating here. He was secretary and 
treasurer of the Union Building & Loan Com- 
pany from its organization until its shares all 
matured. In politics a Republican, he has been 
called upon by his party to fill a number of 
the local offices. When Wellsville was. still 
included in Yellow Creek township, he was 
township clerk for 11 years and for the past 
18 vears he has leen city treasurer. For some 
14 years he was a member of the Board of 
Education and its secretary during nearly all 
that period. During his membership the Cen- 
tral School Building was erected and Mr. An- 
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drews gave much attention to this needed public 
improvement. For three county treasurers he 
has collected delinquent taxes. 

Mr. Andrews was married to Sarah Jane 
Black, of Knoxville, Iowa, and they have five 
children, viz.: Eva, who is the wife of Frank 
H. McClymonds, of Portersville, Pennsyl- 
vania; Anna D., who is the wife of W. B. 
Denslow, M. D., of Allegheny, Pennsylvania ; 
Lida E., at home; Helen B., who is a teacher 
in the Wellsville schools; and Joseph E., who 
is a graduate of the Wellsville High School, 
Class of 1905. : ; 

Mr. Andrews, with his family, belongs to. 
the United Presbyterian Church. For 12 years, 
prior to 1904, he served as church trustee and 
has always been active in its affairs. For years. 
he has led the church choir and his musical 
talent has been inherited by his children, all 
of whom are skilled performers on the piano. 
The Andrews family stands very high in the 
social and intellectual circles of Wellsville so- 
c:ety. 
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maiSAAC WATTS KNOWLES. The 

Mi death of that veteran manufacturer 
and venerable citizen of East Liverpool, 
Isaac Watts Knowles, on July 23, 1902; 
removed from,the city a man who, as 
the founder of the great house of Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles, had been very closely identi- 
fied with its vast pottery interests for almost 40 
years. Isaac W. Knowles was born at Hooks- 
town, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, on May 
22, 1819, and was a son of John and Rachel 
(Warwick) Knowles. : 

John Knowles was born in Pennsylvania 

and took part in the War of 1812. He mar- 
ried Rachel Warwick, a daughter of Isaac 
Warwick, who was born in Warwick Castle, 
England, and in all probability, came to Ameri- 
ca for political reasons. Isaac Warwick fol- 
lowed farming in Beaver County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and reared a loyal family of sons, one of 
these becoming a colonel in the Continental 
Army. Isaac Warwick died in 1858 when very 
old, the’ family of Warwicks being noted for 
longevity and great stature. 


Isaac Watts Knowles accompanied his 
parents to East Liverpool, Ohio, in 1832. He 
had learned the trade of cabinet-making and we 
are not informed what turned his attention to 
pottery, but in 1854, with Isaac Harvey, he 
commenced the manufacture of yellow ware, 
setting up a pottery with one kiln. The devel- 
opment of the business from.so small a begin- 
ning is told in another part of this work. In 
1870 John N. Taylor and his son, the late 
Homer S, Knowles, became partners, the firm 
then becoming Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, 
a name it has-retained until the present, incor- 
poration taking place under the name of The 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Company, in 1891, 
when the founder withdrew from active par- 
ticipation. This firm with Thomas F. Ander- 
son subsequently formed The Knowles, Taylor 
& Anderson Company, and established the 
Granite Sewer Pipe Works, in the East End, 
an enterprise which was successful from the 
start. It is now owned by the American Sewer 
Pipe Company. Mr. Knowles was also one 
of the organizers of the First National Bank 
and was one of its directors as long as he 
lived. 


, Mr. Knowles was twice married, first to 


Hester Ann Smith, a daughter of Joseph Smith 
who was a nephew of James Smith, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Their children were: Homer S., deceased; 
Bellvina Catherine, wife of Col. John N. Tay- 
lor, of East Liverpool; Mary Zeletta, wife of 
Rev. D. N. Stafford, D. D., a clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, now stationed in 
New Jersey; and George S., who died in in- 
fancy. Mrs. Knowles was born at East Liver- 
pool, September 24, 1823, and died January 17, 
1855. She was a consistent member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Knowles married, as his second wife, 
Rebecca J. Merchant, of Beaver, County, Penn- 
sylvania, and they had issue as follows: Eliza- 
beth. wife of Joseph G. Lee; Willis A., of 
Santa. Barbara, California; Alice K., wife of 
D. D. Downing, of London, Ohio; and Ed- 
win M. Mrs. Knowles was born February 22, 
1839. She is a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
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Mr. Knowles was essentially a business 
man and he found few pleasures separated 
from business. His only fraternal connection 
was with the East Liverpool Lodge, No. 379, 
I. 0. O. F. His friendships were strong and 
lasting and his associates of early days were 
never forgotten. ; 


a a 


ESSE*S, JOHNSON, Pa. B., stiperm-= 
d tendent of the schools of Salem, Ohio, 
is a prominent educator in this section 
of the State, being identified with all 
the leading educational associations 
of Ohio. Mr. Johnson was born June 29, 1867, 
near Indianapolis, Indiana, and is a son of 
Henry and Margaret (Sinks) Johnson. 

_ The parents of Mr. Johnson are well known 
and highly esteemed residents of Indianapolis. 
They had a family of seven children, our sub- 
ject being the fifth member. His boyhood was 
passed on his father’s farm, and until about 17 
years of age, when he was not attending the 
local school, he was assisting in the development 
of the homestead acres. He started out very 
early in his profession, beginning to teach in 
the district schools before he had attained his 
majority. After two years so employed, he 
entered De Pauw University at Greencastle, 
Indiana, where he was graduated in 1892, re- 
ceiving the degree of Ph. B. Shortly afterward 
he was elected instructor in Latin in the pre- 
paratory department and subsequently became 
the head of the department, teaching also Fresh- 
man Latin classes in the college, which position 
he held until 1896, when he went abroad. He 
spent one year in study in the American schools 
at Rome, Italy, pursuing his classical studies 
on historic ground. In 1897 he came to Salem 
in the capacity of teacher. of Latin and in the 
following year was elected principal of the Sa- 
lem High School. In the summer of 1899 he 
took a trip through Europe, spending most of 
his time in Germany. Mr. Johnson had charge 
of the high school for two years and then, in 
1900, was elected superintendent of all the 
city schools, for which position of great re- 
sponsibility he was eminently qualified. . A 
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steady but constant growth has marked the 
progress of the schools under the present ad- 
ministration. The attendance at the High 
School has increased ‘from 125 pupils to 146 
and many additions have been made to the 
school equipment in laboratories and_ books. 
A great gain is shown in the quality of all the 
work and the standard of scholarship is recog- 
nized as so excellent that graduates are ad- 
‘mitted without examinations to all Jeading col- 
leges. There are five teachers in the High 
school, 28 grade teachers, one instructor in 
music and one in writing and drawing and a 
substitute teacher, who also serves as assistant 
im the superintendent’s office. 

Mr. fohnson’s efforts are appreciated and 
are met with the hearty cooperation of the pro- 
gressive and intelligent citizens of Salem, who 
take a just pride in their fine schools. 


——+--e-—___ 


mee BADIAH C.STIVER, a Ieading and 

} influential resident of Leetonia, was 
reared and educated in Columbiana 
County, although he was born in 
Beaver township, Mahoning County, 
Ohio, October 23, 1846. His parents were 
Frederick B. and Catherine (Summers) Stiver 
and his grandfather, John Stiver. The last 
named was born in Germary but emigrated to 
America in 1818 and engaged in farming in 
Columbiana County, Ohie, for the rest of his 
Infe. 
Stiver was born. He was also an agriculturist 
and a man highly esteemed by his neighbors 
as a peaceful, thrifty citizen. He was a strong 
Democrat but did not take an active part in 
politics, devoting his time to carrying on his 
farming operations by which he accumulated 
considerable means and left a neat property 
to his heirs. His death occurred in 1888. He 
married Catherine Summers, a daughter of 
John B. Summers, who was a pioneer of Col- 
umbiana County, coming from Philadelphia 
and purchasing the land which was later the 
birthplace of Mrs. Stiver and is now the site 
of Leetonia. 


It was here, in 1821, that Frederick B. | 


O. C. Stiver attended school in the Cherry 
Fork district and when he had reached his ma- 
jority started West to see the country that lay 
beyond the great Mississippi. The trip across 
the plains was taken in 1868 and consumed al- 
most three months of travel—an experience 
varied and exciting and never to be forgotten. 
He reached Colorado and from there extended 
his journey into Wyoming where he remained 
for almost nine years, becoming a typical cow- 
boy of the plains and. enjoying to the full the 
wild, rugged life of the ranch, the herding of 
cattle and herses and the exhilarating and often 
dangerous rides across the stretches of prairie 
which his work required. In 1876 Mr. Sttver 
returned to this county and engaged in farming’ 
fer about four years and then joined a small 
company. and sunk a coal shaft with the expec- 
tation of opening up a rich bed of mineral. 
This hope proved futile, and after operating the 
mine at a Joss for several years he abandoned 
the undertaking and went to New Mexico, 
where he became interested in gold and silver 
muinthg at Fairview and Kingston. This invest- 
ment was more satisfaetory than the eoal ven- 
ture and Mr. Stiver still retains an interest in 
it and also owns considerable real estate there. 
He was called home at the. expiration of three 
years by the death of his father and has since 
made. Leetonia his home, taking charge of the 
large estate that was left. In 1ge1 he went. to. 
Oklahoma and bought largely of .property at 
Anadarko, spending three months there. In 
addition to his large private business, 
Mr. Stiver has taken a.deep interest im the 
municipal affairs of the city and has willingly 
given his services when they have been needed 
for the goed of the community. He has served 
as mayor of Leetonia, was assessor of Salem 
township for eight years and is always among 
the promoters of all movements looking for the 
benefit of the general public. His name has 
been prominently mentioned as a candidate 
for the office of mayor on the Democratic tiek- 
et that is to be presented to the voters in the 
fall of 1905. Mr. Stiver, is past chancellor of 
Firestone Lodge, No. 47, K. of P., and repre- 


sented that body in the Grand Lodge at various: 
times. 
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PRANK A. SEBRING. The name 
aq © which opens this biography is one 
well known in Northeastern Ohio. It 
belongs to one of four brothers who 
are the founders of the wonderful 
little city of Sebring, which, for rapid growth, 
diversified industries and brilliant future pros- 
pects, has no equal in the United States. 
These brothers, of whom our subject is the 
fourth in order of birth, have effectively demon- 
strated the strength of organization, have 
wrought wonders from simpleelements, and 
through indomitable energy and resolution have 
established one of the greatest industrial cen- 
ters in this part of the United States. They 
have given employment to thousands of intelli- 
gent and energetic individuals and take pleas- 
ure in the great army of contented people who 
live through their enterprises. 

Frank A. Sebring was born at Vanport, 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, on July 20, 1865, 
and is a son of George and Elizabeth (Larkins) 
Sebring. The father was born in Beaver Coun- 
ty and the mother in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
They now live surrounded by all the comforts 
and luxuries of life, in the city established by 
their sons’ enterprise. They reared a family of 
10 children, of whom Frank A, is the fifth in 
order of birth, the others being: Oliver H.., 
president of The French China Company, of 
Sebring and interested in numerous other en- 
terprises; George E., president of The Ol oe 
China Company, of Sebring; Elsworth H., 
the French China Company. of Sebring; o 
seph H., who died at the age of 27 years; °F red- 
erick E., president of The Limoges China Com- 
pany, of Sebring; Eva, twin sister of Frank 
A., who is the wife of Rev. J. H. Norris, of 
Pittsburg ;, William H., deceased, accidentally 
killed by a railroad train in December, 1904, 
who was formerly treasurer of The Limoges 
China Company, of Sebring; Emma, wife of 
C. J. Albright, who is secretary of The Se- 
bring Pottery Company; and C Charles, a twin 
brother of Emma, who died aged five years 

When Frank A. Sebring was one year old, 
his- parents moved to East Liver pool, Ohio, 
and his education was secured in the public 
schools there and in a normal school. When 


he was about 17 years old, he accepted a posi- 
tion at Pittsburg, Ponnsvivana, his mother’: 
native city, as manager of a shoe store and re- 
mained in that capacity for two years and theo 
returned to ast Liverpool, where he went 
into partnership with his brother, Elsworth 14.. 
ina grocery business under the firm name ol 
Sebring Brothers. They made money, cleai- 
ing about $6,000 in less than two years. 

Encouraged with this financial success, the 
brothers planned largery enterprises, deciding 
to enter the pottery field and, after borrowing 
additional capital, in 1887, the four brothers 
Oliver H., Frank A., George E. and Elsworth 
H., together bought the Agner and loutts Pot- 
tery, on which Mrs. Sarah Jane Campbell 
owned a mortgage. Thus they became owners 
and operators of their first pottery plant. The 
value of the first year’s output was $8,000, 
the second $16,000, and the third $32,000, 
while now it amounts to $1,000,000. 

In 1891 Frank A. Sebring, with his brother 
George E., leased the East Palestine Pottery 
Company’s plant for a term of five years, and in 
1893 they organized the Ohio China Company, 
and erected a plant at East Palestine. In 1895, 
with his three mentioned brothers, he organized 
The French China Company, building the plant 
in the East End, East Liverpool. When a de- 
termination was formed by the brothers to se- 
cure a property and build a great pottery town 
of their own, they consolidated their interests 
under the name of The Sebring Pottery Com- 
pany. On July 26, 1899, they consummated 
the purchase of 2,000 acres of land in the 
Southern part of Mahoning County, just over 
the Columbiana County line, and platted the 
city of Sebring. Here in 1900 they erected 
their first en that of The Oliver China Com- 
pany, selling the Ohio, French and Sebring 
pottery plants and duplicating them in the new 
town under the name of The Sebring Pottery 
Company. Some two years since they again 
separated their interests and Mr. Sebring of 
this sketch became president of The Sebring 
Pottery Company and vice-president of The 
Limoges China Company, these two concerns 
having an annual output valued at more than 
$600,000. 
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The beginning of the great enterprise which 
has developed a town of 2,000 inhabitants with 
banks, church and educational edifices, rail- 
road facilities, a newspaper, a great mercantile 
houses and social organizations to fill the needs 
of a cultured community, all within the space of 
six years, dates its organization only as far 
back as 1887, in which year Frank A. Sebring 
was especially prominent in the initial organi- 
zation of The Sebring Pottery Company, 
which, with a capacity of two kilns and one 
decorating kiln and $30,000 worth of finished 
work per annum, was considered a prospering 
industry. From this small foundation the en- 
terprise of the brothers built up what is now, 
from a business point of view, probably the 
superior of any pottery town in America. Each 

.of the brothers were practical potters, each had 
experience behind him, and all possessed the 
foresight which enabled them to recognize the 
feasibility of securing an unoccupied territory 
in the Mahoning Valley and of founding a 
town to be devoted to the expansion of their 
individual enterprises in combination. In June, 
1905, the little city celebrated its sixth anni- 
versary. The plants of the Sebring companies 
embrace 25 ware kilns and 24 decorating kilns, 
employment being given in them to 1,200 work- 
men and the value of the annual output ex- 
ceecdls $1,000,000. The floor space is over 276,- 
ooo square feet. The factories run throughout 
the whole year. They manufacture a high 
grade of decorated porcelain ware, while in 
addition the company operates a large stave and 
cask mull and is interested in other industries. 

Frank A. Sebring was married in Septem- 
ber, 1884, to Miss M. L. Harbison, who was 
born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and is a 
daughter of Adam and Jane Harbison. They 
have a bright, intelligent family of six child- 
tengevizees Chores. belen. Li btanic fi, 
Ruth G., Nina E. and Marjorie, all of whom 
are at school. Their educational and _ social 
advantages will be of the best. 

Mr. Sebring like his brothers, has erected 
at Sebring a magnificent home. ~The town has 
everything to make residences here desirable. 
Wealth attained through the steady growth 
of business enterprise is very different from 
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‘that which is developed from speculation or is 


exacted through the crushing of competitors, 
and the residents of Sebring are people of set- 
tled industry and quiet lives. They enjoy every 
inodern utility, have water-works, paved 
streets and electric lighting and every advant- 
age for culture in their libraries, lecture courses 
and ‘opportunities for recreation and _ travel. 
In looking over the accomplishments of the 
past decade, our subject has every reason to feel 
a justifiable amount of pride. 

Mr. Sebring devotes his whole time to his 
pottery interests and to the development of the 
city of Sebring. -There is little here which has 
not felt his directing hand. He has encouraged 
the building and loan association, has pro- 
moted the building of churches and schools, 
the founding of clubs and charities and has also 
been concerned in the establishment of every 
modern comfort and convenience which mark 
this little city as a notable one in its day and 
generation. Mr. Sebring is prominent in 
Masonry, having taken. the 32nd degree. A 
Hourishing lodge is established at Sebring. 
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HOMAS A. McNICOL, secretary and 
treasurer of The Potters’ Co-Opera- 
tive Company, of East Liverpool, i 
a native of this city and is the young- 
est child of John and Mary (Mce- 

Carron) McNicol. George McNicol, the 

grandfather of our subject, was born in County 

Donegal, Ireland, as was his wife, Margaret, 

and there they carried on weaving in their 


| home, on the primitive looms common to that 


section. In 1834 George McNicol died and his 
widow struggled along there for three years 
and then moved with her children to Scotland. 
They settled in Glasgow where the sons found 
employment and they remained there until 1850 
when. the family came to-the United States; 
locating in East Liverpool, where Mrs, Mc- 
Nicol die ed in 1874. 

John McNicol was born in County Donegal. 
Ireland, October 30, 1823, and was a lad ao 14 
when the family moved to Glasgow. He at 


once secured work in the potteries of Glasgow 
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and learned every branch of the business so 
that when he came to America 13 years later, 
he had no trouble in obtaining work in the 
pottery of John Blakely, of East Liverpool. 
He remained there but a short time when he 
was offered a better place with Knowles & Har- 
vey for whom he worked 17 years, leaving the 
firm to organize a joint-stock company. ‘This 
“company purchased the pottery of A. J. Marks, 
built by John Goodwin, and made a specialty of 
“Rockingham” and yellow ware. Mr. McNicol 
conducted this business until 1879 when he 
transferred it to his son, Daniel E., and retired 
from active life. He was married to Mary 
McCarron of Glasgow, a daughter of George 
McCarron. They lost two children before com- 
ing to this country. Those who grew to mature 
years are as follows: Margaret, who resides 
in East Liverpool and has been twice married, 
—her first husband was John Grafton and her 
second James Greene; Hugh A., president of 
The Potters’ Co-Operative Company; Daniel 
E., president of The D. E. McNicol Pottery 
Company; Mary E., a Sister in the Ursuline 
Convent, of Toledo, Ohio; John C., general 
manager of the D. E. McNicol Pottery Com- 
pany; George P., manager of The Potters’ Co- 
Operative Company; and Thomas A. The 
mother died April 12, 1880, and the father 
November 30, 1881. 

‘Thomas A. McNicol received a good, prac- 
tical education, attending the public schools of 
East Liverpool, spending two years at St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, and finishing with a course in 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls, New York. 
Returning home, he went to work for The Pot- 
ters’ Co-Operative Company where he worked 
his way up, mastering every detail of the trade, 
and in 1902 he was made assistant secretary of 
the company. In 1903 he was elected treasurer 
and the year following he was elected secretary 
and treasurer. The members of the McNicol 
family have certainly made a remarkable record 
in the pottery industry and they are citizens 
who are a credit to any community. 

Thomas A. McNicol married Margaret C. 
Gillespie, daughter of William Gillespie, of Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania, and one child, Mar- 


garet Mary, has been born to them. They are 
devout members of St. Aloysius Catholic 
Church. Mr. McNicol belongs to Kast Liver- 
pool Council, No, 509, K. of C.; East Liver- 
pooky Lodwe;_ Noy 258; Bi, 8... Basra sea 
prominent member of the East Liverpool Driv- 
ing Association. . 


=ASADORE BISHOP, a retired citizen of 
Al Columbiana, was born April 4, 1840, 
and is a native of Germany, the country 
that has sent so many of her sturdy 
sons to our shores. His name was ori- 
ginally spelled Isidor in German, but when he 
entered the army in the War. of the Rebellion 
he was enrolled as Isadore, which form of name 
he has since continued to use. His parents were 
Sebastian and Rosena (Ank) Bishop, who in 
the spring of 1853 took passage from Germany 
in a sailing vessel with their two children, Isa- 
«lore and Joseph, and were 36 days in making 
the passage to America. They settled in Huron 
County, Ohio, where they engaged in f4rming 
and where the parents died, the mother in her 
Sist year and the father at the advanced age 
of 56. 

Isadore and Joseph Bishop were educated 
in the public schools and assisted their father 
with his farming until the Civil War when 
both enlisted in Company K, 111th Reg., Ohio 
Vol. Inf. This regiment was made up at To- 
ledo under Adjt. I. R. Sherwood, who was 
afterward colonel and later breveted brigadier 
general. Joseph went through the entire cam- 
paign without receiving a scratch. He married 
Martha Clark, and is now doing a prosperous, 
business in the mercantile line at Neosha Falls, 
Kansas. Isadore was not so lucky in his ex- 
perience in the field as he was wounded in the 
battle at Resaca, Georgia, in 1864, and suffered 
the loss of his left leg near the hip joint. After 
the war he returned to Huron County and de- 
cided, as he was unable to continue farming, to 
take up some work of which it would be possible 
to make a success and chose telegraphy. In 
order to get a thorough training in this he at- 
tended Oberlin College and familiarized himself 
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with the new system which had but lately been 
introduced of telegraphing by sound. The first 
position given him as operator was at Orville, 
Ohio, where he remained two years, being then 
transferred to Columbiana. Here he remained 
at the key-board for 29 years, when he retired 
from active service. When he came to Colum- 
biana, it was thought to be doing well to send 
_one message over the wire, whereas it is a com- 
mon practice to-day to send four messages over 
the wire simultaneously. At that time Mr. 
Bell, father of the present station agent, was in 
charge of the station and the Youngstown 
freight was placed on cars and hauled to its 
destination. As there was no station at Lee- 
tonia, Crozier Bell had to go there to take the 
number of the cars and the dispatches for that 
village and Waterford were carried through as 
they had no operator. The streets were lighted 
by oil lamps, the portion lying south of the 
railroad being covered by heavy timber and 
Main street and vicinity being used as a pasture 
for cows and horses. 

Mr. Bishop was married in 1871 to Harriet 
Hoffman, whose parents, Samuel and Susanna 
(Hardman) Hoffman, were natives of Colum- 
biann County, while the grandparents, Daniel 
and Hannah (Bosserman) Hardman, were na- 
tives of Maryland and Virginia, respectively, 
and among the first settlers of Columbiana 
County, Ohio. Daniel Hardman, the maternal 
grandfather ‘of Mrs. Bishop, was judge 
of election in Fairfield township in 1830 


and a chronicle of events in which these | 


families participated would make a volume 
well worth the perusal of our readers. 
The forests which covered almost the en- 
tire county were filled with the finest game, 
while the wolves provided the spice of danger 
necessary to give zest to the chase. The table 
was mainly supplied by rod and gun and the 
home, itself, was rudely constructed of hewed 
logs. Mrs. Bishop was one of 12 children, 
eight girls and four boys, all of whom grew up 
and the following are living: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Heacock, of Dunkirk, Ohio; Mrs. Bishop; and 
Joseph, of Leetonia, and Albert of Canton, both 
of whom are married. Samuel Hoffman was a 


farmer and lived to the age of 82 years. His 
wife reached the age of 88, dying in 1901. 

Mr. Bishop spends his leisure time in caring 
for his yard and garden where he grows many 
fine flowers and fruit. He has a very pleasant 
home and his lots are well fenced with iron 
fencing. A view of his residence and its sur- 
roundings accompanies this sketch. He is a 
member, of the G. A. R. and was formerly a 
member of the Council for 10 years. He was 
an organizer and director of the old Colum- 
biana Pump Company and a stockholder of the 
Columbiana Handle Company. 


myILLIAM B. McCORD was born 
41 November 20, 1844, in Utica, New 
York. His parents, Robert and 
Margaret McCord, were of that 
sturdy stock which has done so 
much in the development of this section of the 
country, which came originally from Scot- 
land, by way of the North of Ireland, and 
whose members are known as the Scotch-Irish. 
They were “to the manner born” in County 
Antrim, in the North of Ireland, and came to- 
this country in 1836. Until 1849 they resided 
in the Empire State, and in the latter year, 
with a party of pioneers and with a rapidly 
increasing family, they settled in Central IIli- 
nois, to remain there, however, but one year, 
owing to the unhealthfulness at that early day 
of the low, flat prairie section of the State. Dur- 
ing most of the years following, until 1867, 
the family lived at Steubenville, Ohio. Mean- 
while William had entered a printing office 
at 14, was foreman of a local newspaper office 
at 16, and at 18 had gone to Pittsburg, where 
he “held cases” on the old Pittsburg Gazette 
until 1864. In August of that year, having re- 
turned to his home in Steubenville, broken in 
health by over-wérk, he enlisted (then in his 
20th year) as a private in what was afterward 
Company G, 179th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., barely 
passing the medical examination and muster 
into the United States service. In the later 
years of the Civil War the physical examina- 
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tion of recruits was not as strict as it had been 
in the earlier years, when young and middle- 
aged men were eager to enter the service. Dur- 
ing his 10 months of service—lasting until the 
latter part of the June succeeding the surren- 
der at Appomattox—he had been given the 
stripes of a non-commissioned officer, being the 
greater part of his term detached from his regi- 
ment and associated with the First U. S. Vet- 
eran Volunteer Engineers, guarding lines of 
communication and building block-houses and 
other railroad defenses in Central and Southern 
Tennessee. * 
The war over Mr. McCord spent one year 
in the lumber business in Steubenville, then a 
year at the McNeeley Normal School, Hope- 
dale, Ohio, this supplementing the brief and 
intermittent course in the common English 
branches which he had received prior to his 
14th year. Then he resumed in Pittsburg his 
trade as compositor, soon gaining a place as 
a reporter on the staff of a daily newspaper. 
When in the spring of 1872 (May 2oth) he 
left the city to embark for himself in the news- 
paper business, he had been promoted to the 
chair of city editor of the Pittsburg Gazetie. 
On the date mentioned he, associated with his 
brother Robert, entered upon the publication of 
the Wellsville (Ohio) Umion, and also the 
conduct of a large job printing business. This 
partnership lasted about a year, after which 
William continued the business until the fall 
of 1878, when he disposed of it. November 
25, 1879, he began the publication of the Sat- 
urday Review, East Liverpool. He founded 
the Evening Review in June, 1885—which was 
the first daily newspaper published in Colum- 
biana County. December 1, 1891, Mr. McCord 
disposed of the Review, daily and weekly, and 
in April following established the East Liver- 
peol Daily News. In September of the same 
year (1892) the News-Review Publishing 
Company was formed, which took over and 
consolidated the two concerns, with William 
B. McCord as vice-president and editor. How- 
ever, before the close of the year, he sold his 
holdings, and retired for the time being from 
active participation in the business. For several 
months he did special newspaper, work and in 
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the fall of 1894 resumed regular work in the 
business in East Liverpool, after which for 
more than six years, or until the beginning of 
1go1, he was editor of the Crisis, daily and 
weekly. On April rst of the latter year he 
entered upon the editorial management of the 
Salem Daily News, which position he resigned 
in May, 1904, thus completing 32 years of edi- 
torial work in Columbiana County. He was, 
therefore, in point of service, the oldest news- 
paper man and editorial writer in Columbiana 
County. In 1905 Mr. McCord continued to 
do special newspaper and literary work—the 
last of which, up to that date, was the editing 
and compiling of the work in which this sketch 
appears. 

Up to 1905 Mr. McCord, while always an 
active Republican, had never held a public 
office. In that year, however, he was, without 
opposition, nominated on the Republican ticket 
to represent Columbiana County in the Ohio 
Legislature. He had been joined in wedlock 
November 6, 1872, with Helen Lydia Geisse, 
daughter of Philip F. Geisse, late of Wellsville. 
Three children, with the wife and mother, were 
all living in 1905. The children were: Wil- 
liam Rollins, of the editorial staff of the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch; Edith Frances (Morse), of 
Cleveland, and Philip Geisse, of the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company, Cleveland. Mr. McCord 
since boyhood has been a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in which he has served for 
a number of years as ruling elder. He is a 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
in which he is a past commander. He has ser- 
ved three terms as president of the Columbiana 
County Pioneer and Historical Association. 
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eee} EV. JAMES CLARK TAGGART, A. 
eV} 6B, D. D., pastor of the First United 
Presbyterian Church, of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, was born at East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, July 31, 1840, and is a son 
of John and Margaret Ann (Elder) Taggart. 

In 1801 Maj. John Taggart, the grand- 
father of Dr. Taggart, came to Columbiana 
County from Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, and 
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entered a very large body of land. He was a 
major in the War of 1812 and afterward be- 
came a member of the Ohio State Senate. His 
daughter became the wife of Hon. . Robert 
Forbes. 

John Taggart, father of Dr. Taggart, was 
born in 1812 in the same farm house that later 
witnessed the birth of his son. His life was 
entirely devoted to agricultural pursuits and his 
home continued to be the old homestead farm. 
He married a daughter of Matthew Elder, a 
well-known citizen of Beaver County, Pennsyl- 
vania, who operated woolen-mills and con- 
ducted stores. Mr. Elder’s wife was a member 
of the Frederick family, which was one of the 
first to establish a home in the vicinity of Lis- 
bon, where some of its members later. operated 
a woolen-mill. These early settlers were all 
Presbyterians. The children of John Taggart 
and wife were the following: James Clark, 
the subject of this review; Matthew Elder, 
now deceased, who was an attorney-at-law at 
Leetonia; Robert Forbes, who resides on the 
old homestead; Rebecca, who resides at Aber- 
deen, Washington; Mary, who died at Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1876, aged 22 years; 
John Calvin, who resides at East Palestine; 
Margaret, who is the wife of Judge O. V. Linn, 
of Olympia, Washington; Nancy E., who died 
in 1891, aged 26 years; and two children who 
cied in infancy. 

Dr. Taggart attended school at East Pales- 
tine in his boyhood and made sufficient prepara- 
tion to be accented as a student at Westminster 
College, at New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
where he was graduated in 1866, going then 
tc Allegheny Theological Seminary, at Alle- 
vheny, Pennsylvania, where he was graduated 
in 1869. His first charge was his present one at 
East Liverpool where for more than 36 years 
he has ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
First United Presbyterian Church. The mu- 
tual relations between pastor and people have 
assumed so close and tender a character that 
their dissolution would bring much grief. To 
have been the spiritual director of a community 
for so long a period means much, both to pas- 
tor and people. The passing years have seen 
many changes in material prosperity and in 


spiritual development and Dr. Taggart can look 
back over very fruitful years. He found here 
a very unpretentious church edifice, which was 
situated just across the street from the present 
imposing church, which rears its stately spire 
on the northwest corner of Fifth and Market 
streets. This beautiful building was completed 
in 1875. ; 

Dr. Taggart, although a man of peace, has 
back of him an_honorable war record. When 
his beloved country was in danger, he enlisted 
on August 2, 1862, in Company C, 1o4th Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf., in which he served first as an 
orderly sergeant; 18 months later he was pro- 
moted to the rank of 2nd lieutenant and subse- 
quently won the position of Ist lieutenant. At 
the battle of Franklin, where his company gave 
a good account of.itself, he was wounded in the 
right arm, an accident he did not notice until 
his attention was called to it ky a hole in his 


sleeve. The wound gave him no very serious 
trouble. 
Dr. Taggart married Mary Elizabeth 


Moore, a daughter of John Moore, who at the 
time of his daughter’s marriage was a resident 
of New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. They 
have a very beautiful home which was built 
on East Market street in 1872. It is modern in 
all its appointments, one of its delightful fea- 
tures being a comprehensive library. 

At various times Dr. Taggart has been hon- 
ored by educational bodies and in 1895 his alma 
mater conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. - , 


~~ 


Caw) HE*FIRST: NATIONALS BAN Kitot 
€ East Palestine takes 


S a prominent 
cf Oe! = place with the prosperous financial 
aes institutions of the State. It com- 
menced business on March 2, 1903, 
and its increase has been steady and healthful. 
This is mainly due to the careful and conserva- 
tive attitude of its officers and board of direc- 
tors, all of. whom are men of large capital and 
of solid, substantial character, principally resi- 
dents of Unity township. 
The officers of this institution are: W. C. 
Wallace, president; William Johnston, vice- 
president; D. W. McCloskey, cashier; and M. 
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W. Beyer, assistant cashier. On the board of 
directors are found such men as: W. C. Wal- 
lace, E. W. Powers, Ulrich Winter, S: M. 
Hoon, F. B. Unger, John Kipp, B. A. McClos- 
key, M. W. Beyer, William Johnston, Eli Har- 
man, Austin D. Dildine and William K. Rose, 
of Cleveland. D. W. McCloskey, the cashier 
was the moving spirit in the organization of 
the bank and to his ability and courtesy a large 
meastire of its success is due. 

The report of the condition of the First 
National Bank at the close of business on May 
29, 1905, was as follows: 


RESOURCES. : 
NE SaitSepoia les CISCOUTES penttee ioe de tle aissSi mca «ands evan $149,387.82 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured.......... 3,114.82 
Us Ss. bonds to secure circulation............  25,000:00 
ARENT Cita GH OT Oly, 5p OTIS 4. a, annrsronnconctiny rconer> = 1,598.75 
Bonds Securities, €f€...........-...c.ceeeee 18,300.00 


Banking house furniture and fixtures........ 3,900.00 


Due from national banks, not reserves...... 7,660.28 
Due from approved reserve agents.......... 25,030.44 
Giheckspand: other caslitvitenis? Jo.5.as sce ho 2,200.58 
Notes of other National banks.............. 3,535.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 120.57 
Lawful money reserved in bank. 
SMECIC gd ots Spokpm Tee be Gabi ae: $ 4,482.00 
egal tender notesinis as sasn-che 9,000.00 
$13,482.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer, 5 
DCER CEMEN GIECUIAT ON cgde sine ye ciecie ais ay 1i250,00 
Total $255,189.26 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita stock. paid ithe. bee soe see css} obs $ 25,000.00 
Suepluse fimdieedemete cad © cotettna crate aya aiendetere 500.00 
Undivided profits less expenses and taxes 
frRLCIaeee SOR. Cols, SA cede Ghee e ls wipke a lole 4,219.14 
National bank notes-outstanding......... 25,000.00 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 106,446.04 
Demand certificate of deposit........ rene ae 94,024.08 
Total $255,189.26 


At the close of business on March 14, 1905, 
the bank issued this comparative statement of 
deposits : 


PERV LOGS o 6, ersiore ase ayorev eee sts I tors as cwrh ake $ 30,493.75 
Tigris SO 1 ee eee eee oon On mecme Dean 57,416.90 
September? GO, 1903. ...6... eee ewe cent teenies 84,396.42 

100,894.10 


November 9, 1903..2-- 1-1... seeeeceeeeeees 
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Jetimany S22 neoites Siac a ouepeoe salen 120,772.04 
MERCI AO ONG oa. aN ag ee a: 142,914.26 


SIYIRCAT OF pr BOO oa on gatach raeslaapaerans ec sei eeoee 162,932.88. 
197,533.98. 


The large amount of capital represented by 
the unusually large body of directors as well as 
their high, personal characters, have always 
given this institution the confidence of the pub- 
lic. They are all men of solid worth, engaged 
in no speculative enterprises and the continued 
prosperity of this bank is well’ assured. 


——————>-e_ 


BON. NATHAN B. BILLINGSLEY, 
y} formerly judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and now senior member of 
the law firm of Billingsley, Clark & 
DeFord, is one of the best known and 


most successful lawyers of Lisbon. 


Nathan B. Billingsley was born on_ his 
father’s farm in Columbiana County, Ohio, 
October 9, 1850, and received a preliminary 
educational training in the district schools. 
After completing a course of study in Mount 
Union College, he engaged in teaching for a 
time and in the meantime read law under the 
direction of Hon. Jonathan H. Wallace, who. 
subsequently went to Congress and still later 
became a judge of the court of Common Pleas. 
Our subject was admitted to the bar Septem- 
ber 24, 1873, and on June rst of the following- 
year, formed a partnership with Judge Wallace, 
which continued until the latter’s elevation to. 
the bench. Upon the retirement of Judge Wal- 
lace from the bench, the firm of Wallace, Bill- 
ingsley & Tayler was formed and was recog- 
nized as the strongest combination of legal tal- 
ent in this section of Ohio. Brief skgtches of 
the lives of Judge Wallace and Hon. R. W. 
Tayler may be found elsewhere in this volume. 
After the death of the senior member of this 
firm, on October 29, 1892, the firm of Billings- 
ley & Tayler continued until April 25, 1893, 
when Mr. Billingsley, without solicitation on 
his part and at the request of the bars of Col- 
umbiana, Stark and Carroll counties (compris- 
ing the Fourth Sub-Division of the Ninth Ju- 
dicial District of Ohio), was appointed judge: 
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of the Court of Common Pleas, vice Hon. 
William A. Nichols, who died in April, 1893. 
He was elected in November, 1893, to serve 
the residue of Judge Nichol’s unexpired term, 
and was re-elected in November, 1894, for a 
full term. On December 5, 1895, Judge Bill- 
ingsley resigned from the bench, and the firm 
of Billingsley, Tayler & Clark was formed and 
continued until the removal of Mr. Tayler to 
Youngstown, Ohio. The firm of Billingsley, 
Clark & DeFord was then formed and has since 
maintained a high position at the bar of Col- 
umbiana County. Well grounded in the law 
and a profound thinker, Judge Billingsley has 
been one of the most forcible advocates of the 
Columbiana County bar and eminently success- 
ful. \ 


On May 18, 1876, our subject was joined’ 


in the bonds of matrimony with Mary Wallace, 
a daughter of his former preceptor, Judge Wal- 
lace, and they have three children: Lorane; 
Robert Wallace, deceased; and Horace Mc- 
Cook, a law student of Columbia University. 
The family have a pleasant residence in Lis- 


bon. 
—_—_—$__¢-__ 


Pe eLSWORTH H. SEBRING, one of the 
@ tesa, founders of the marvelous little city 
of Sebring, in Mahoning County, 
Ohio, and a part owner of the French 
China Company’s plant, one of its 
largest industries, was born in Meigs County, 
Ohio, July 3, 1861, and is a son of George 
and Elizabeth A. (Larkins) Sebring. 

The father of Mr. Sebring was born in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and the mother 
in Pittsburg. They reside at Sebring. They 
reared a family of nine children to maturity, the 
youngest son alone of the family of 10 members 
dying in childhood. 

Elsworth H. Sebring, the third member of 
the family was two months old when his parents 
settled in the old home in East Liver- 
pool, where they resided for so many 
years and where ow subject was reared. 
He was a student in the public schools 
of: that city until 15 years of age and 

then began to think of his future business ca- 
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reer. The main industry of the city being the 
manufacture of pottery, and his older brothers 
being already working at that trade, he also en- 
tered a local pottery and spent three years learn- 
ing the presser’s trade. He was 19 years old 
when, with his brother Frank A., he embarked 
in a grocery business, forming the firm of Se- 
bring Brothers, of East Liverpool. This firm 
ran the first exclusively cash grocery in the 
city, an early indication of the business acumen 
which has brought about such wonderful suc- 
cess as marks all the Sebrings at the present 
time. Selling for cash, the firm was able to 
offer much better terms to customers than the 
the older, grocers could afford to do, and their 
prosperity was so phenomenal that they met 
with much hostility from their competitors. 
The brothers were considering the opening of 
a wholesale business, with every prospect of 
equal success, when their other brothers, Oliver 
H. and George E., presented to them a propo- 
sition by which all four should enter into a part- 
nership and buy the old Agner and Foutts pot- 
ter in East Liverpool then ‘held by Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Campbell on-a mortgage, and enter into 
the pottery manufacturing field. The prospect 
seemed a good one as all the men were practical 
potters and that their hopes were not too opti- 
mistic, the results .have shown. The four 
brothers entered into combination, being 
obliged to borrow additional capital, however, 
and in 1887 began the pottery business, which 
has developed into such stupendous proportions, 
becoming an incorporated body under the name 
of The Sebring Pottery Company. 

On July 26, 1899, the company, after years 
of prosperity, purchased 2,000 acres of land/in 
the southern part of Mahoning County, just 
over the Columbiana County line, and here 
platted the city of Sebring, one which has now 
a population of over 2,000 and is rapidly ex- 
panding in every direction. Here the company 
erected the plant of The Oliver China Company 
as a beginning, and soon after added other 
plants until at present their various build- 
ings cover acres and acres of ground. 
Now their plants embrace 25 ware kilns 
and 24 decorating. kilns, employment ; is 
given to ,1,200 workmen and the value 
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of their annual output exceeds $1,000,000. 
They manufacture a high grade of deco- 
rated porcelain ware and they ‘tank among the 
first in the value and output of the potteries of 
the United States. They have developed a city 
in every sense, one with paved streets, flagstone 
walks, electric lights and water-works, one 
which is an ideal for both the artisan and the 
man of wealth. About two years ago, the 
brothers, in consultation, decided to separate 
their interests as an easier way of handling 
their varied enterprises and still further de- 
veloping the city, this division affecting prop- 
erty worth $1,250,000. In the division our 
subject and his brother, Oliver H., became sole 
owners of The French China Company. They 
have many other interests’ in Sebring, both in 
combination and individually. 

Mr. Sebring was married, first, in 1881, to 
Lida Hancock, who was born in East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and is a daughter of Joseph and Emma 
(Webster) Hancock. Mrs. Sebring died in 
1887, leaving one daughter,—Elsie Winnifred. 
Mr. Sebring was married, second, to Edna F. 
Coyle, who was horn in Indiana and is a daugh- 
ter of David Coyle, a resident of Steubenville, 
Ohio. They have four children, viz: Kenneth 
Coyle, Thelma, Elizabeth and Kathryne. They 
occupy one of the stately mansions, which add 
so much to the attractiveness of this city. 

Mr. Sebring belongs to a notable family. 
Like his brothers, he is a quiet, thoughtful, 
busy man, as carefully looking after his affairs 
now as when working for a daily wage in the 
pottery. He is, as formerly, as keenly awake 
to every chance for advancement along pro- 
gressive lines, but at the same time sustains his 
reputation for benevolence, for thoughtful care 
for his army of employees, and for “his family 
regard, a feeling shared by ev ery one of the 
Sebring “boys.” 


> 


AHARLES BURLEIGH..GAL- 
~ BREATH was born in Fairfield 
township, — County, 
Ohio, February 25, 1858. His ear- 
ly life was spent 0 aS he fara, At 


the age of 17 he began teaching in the rural 


schools. In June of 1879 he completed a course 
in the Lisbon High School and in September 
of the same year entered Mount Union Col- 
lege, from: which he was graduated in 1883. 
Four years later this institution conferred up- 
on him the degree of A. M. He was superin- 
tendent of the Wilmot (Ohio) schools from 
1883 to 1885, when he resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the East Palestine (Ohio) 
schools, where he remained eight years. Al- 
though unanimously re- elected” for two years 
more, he resigned to accept a position in Mount 
Hope College, and was later promoted to the 
presidency of that institution. While in East 
Palestine, he was for two years editor of The 
Reveille, now The Reveille Echo. While 
teaching, he frequently did institute work. He 
was school examiner of Columbiana County 
from 1885 to 1893. In 1886 he was granted a 
life certificate by the State Board of Examiners. 

In 1896 he was elected State Librarian by 
the Library Commission created by the 72nd 
General Assembly. Since entering upon the 
duties of his present’ position, a number of 
changes have been inaugurated in the manage- 
ment of the State Library. It is now open on 
equal terms to all citizens of the State. A sys- 
tem of traveling libraries has been organized 
and these collections of books have been sent to 
patronizing communities 1m every county of 
Ohio. Among all the States of the Union, Ohio 
leads in the number of traveling libraries issued. 
Within the period of his administration, the 
number of volumes in the State Library has 
more than doubled. He is a member of the 
Ohio Library Association, the American Li- 
brary Association and the National Association 
of State Librarians. Of the last named or- 
ganization he was president in 1900. 

Under the direction of Col. Ethan Allen, 
of New York. Mr. Galbreath, in 1897, organ- 
ized the Columbus Branch of the Cuban League 
of America, of which he was secretary. This 
league, which was organized for the purpose 
of aiding the Cubans, had two thousand mem- 
bers in ‘Columbus, and was active in the ad- 
vocacy of armed intervention just before the 
Spanish-American war. ; 

Mr. Galbreath is an honorary member of 
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the Historical and) Philosophical Society of 
Ohio and a life member of the Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Ulistorieal Society. Te is author 
of the following books and monographs: 
“Sketehes “of Ohio’ hibraries,” -“lurst) News- 


paper in) Ohio,” “Daniel Decatur  Iemmett, 
Aathormeat. Dixie,” Samuel “Lewis, "Oi0's 
Militant [Educator and Reformer,” ‘.\lex- 


ander Coffman Ross, Author of Tippecanoc 
and Tyler, Too,” “Benjamin Russell Hanby.” 
Author of Darling Nelly Gray,” “\Vill Lamar- 
tine Thompson, Author of Gathering Shells 
from the Sca-Shore,” and “Song Writers of 
Ohio.” Tle has written other sketches and has 
contributed to library and educational journa’s. 


NTHONY W. TAYLOR, formerly 
mayor of the city of Salem, serving 
in this capacity for three terms, 
is the senior member of the well- 
known law firm of Taylor & Harri- 

son, of this city. He was born December 2, 

1861, at New Garden, Columbiana County, 

Ohio, and is one of two children born to his 

parents, Anthony W. and Clementine M. 

(Smith) Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor was reared in Columbiana 
County, attending school and in boyhood as- 
sisted his stepfather on the farm. After com- 
pleting his education he taught school for some 
years. During this period he read law in leis- 
ure moments and thus prepared himself for a 


profession in which he has become eminent. 


He was admitted to the bar on May 28, 1885, 
and was also admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court. He began practice at Salem, as 
a member of the firm of Jones & Taylor, later, 
of Taylor & Metzger, and three years later, 
Taylor & Baker. The last named firm existed 
until 1904, when the present law firm was or- 
ganized. It commands a large part of the legal 
business of the city and vicinity. The offices 
of the firm are located in the Masonic Block 
on Fast Main street. 

Mr, Taylor has always been an active mem- 
ber of the Democratic party and on numerous 


occasions has been signally honored by it. In 
April, 1886, he was elected to the highest of- 
fice in the gift of the municipality. The ex- 
cellence of his administration was shown by his 
subsequent re-election to the office. He also 
served four terms as city solicitor of Salem. 

Mr. Taylor has a pleasant home at No. I 
Superior street. He married Miss A. L. Baker, 
who is a daughter of Hiram Baker, and they 
have four children,—Paul R., Clarie, Anna 
M,and Anthony \W., Jr. The family belong to 
the Christian Church. Mr. Taylor is a Knight 
Templar and also belongs to the Knights of 
Pythias. 
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ATRICK McNICOL, vice-president of 
The Standard Pottery Company, of 
East Liverpool, was born in this city 
November 16, 1865, and is a son of 
Patrick and Ellen (Johnson) Mc- 

Nicol and a grandson of George and Margaret 

McNicol. 

Patrick McNicol, father of our subject, 
was one of the early potters, one who learned 
his trade in one of the pottery establishments 
of the old country. He was born May Io, 
1824, in County Donegal, Ireland, a son of a 
weaver, who with his wife carried on weaving, 
as did their neighbors, in their little home in 
that county. The grandfather of our subject 
died in 1834, being survived by his widow until 
1874. George and Margaret McNicol were re- 
spected residents of their community. Their son 
Patrick remained at home until he was 17 years 
of-age, when he went to Glasgow, Scotland, 
where he worked in the potteries until about 
1850, and then came to the United States, set- 
tling at East Liverpool, Ohio. Here he entered 
the employ of Vodrey, Woodward & Blakely 
and remained with this firm until it went out of 
business in 1857. Then he went to work for 
Foster & Riley, with whom he continued for 
13 years. 

In 1871 Mr. MeNicol, in association with 
his brother, John McNicol, organized a stock 
company, purchasing the old Novelty Pottery, 
and remained with the company until the fall 
of 1888, when he retired from active participa- 
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tion in business. He enjoyed some seven years 
of leisure, after a long, active and successful 
life, his death occurring on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1894. 

In 1852 Mr. McNicol married Ellen John- 
son, daughter of Thomas Johnson, who was at 
that time a resident ‘of Columbiana County. 
She was born October 20, 1828, and still sur- 
vives, a lady highly respected and esteemed. 
She is a devoted member of St. Aloysius Catho- 
lic Church, as was the late Mr. McNicol. They 
had the following children: George F. and 
Ellen, deceased; Thomas J., president of The 
Salem China Company, of Salem, Ohio; John 
F., deceased; Margaret; Patrick, the subject of 
this sketch; Mary A., who married David S. 
Harris; and Daniel B. and Charles A., of East 


Liverpool. 

After completing the common = school 
course in his native city, our . subject 
entered his father’s pottery and _ there 


gained a thorough knowledge of the bus- 
iness. In 1890 he purchased an_ interest 
in The Standard Pottery Company, which 
was then a cooperative concérn. In 1892 it was 
changed into a joint stock company with its 
present board of officers, Mr. McNicol being 
vice-president. It is one of the important in- 
dustries of this section, one which is well man- 
aged and one which returns an ample income to 
those concerned. 


Politically Mr. ‘McNicol is a Republican. 


He is interested in fine horses and owns a very 
valuable trotter. For some time he has been 
a member of the directing board of the East 
Liverpool Driving Association. 


aL LIAM H. SURLES, postmaster 
A of East Liverpool, whose por- 
trait accompanies “ this _ sketch, 
belongs to one of the old Colum- 
biana County families which has 
been prominent here in business and military 
life. Mr. Surles is a veteran of the Civil War, 
in which great struggle his distinguished serv- 
ices have become matters of history. He was 
born at Steubenville, Okio, in 1845, and from 
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early boyhood was connected with life on the 
river. 

Mr. Surles was a boy of 15 years when the 
war was precipitated and at that time was 
serving as cabin boy on the steamer “Poland,” 
a vessel which ran from Cincinnati, Ohio, to: 
Nashville, Tennessee. The last trip of the 
vessel was made in 1861, just after Tennessee 
had seceded from the Union, and the passen- 
gers and sailors were greeted at the Nashville 
wharf with a great show of enthusiasm from 
the Confederate leaders, and their flag floated. 
from the dome of the State House. The vessel 
found some difficulty in leaving Nashville but 
when it proceeded down the Cumberland, it car-. 
ried some very determined loyal hearts. _ With. 
his older brother, Mr. Surles went to Steuben- 
ville, and there enlisted, on September 5, 1861,. 
in Company G, Second Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., 
under Capt. James F. Sarratt, and shortly after- 
ward the regiment was mustered in at Camp 
Dennison for a three years service. 

The history of this regiment tells of long 
and continuous marches, of dangers on land 
and water until the battle of Perryville, which. 
took place on October 8, 1862. In this battle 
occurred the notable incident for which, in 
after years, Private Surles was rewarded by 
Congress with a medal of honor, and he has 
the distinction of being the only resident’ of 
Columbiana County ever so honored. This 
medal was made from a cannon captured from 
the enemy, and*bears this inscription: “The 
Congress to Private William H.-Surles, Com- 
pany G. Second Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, for distinguished bravery at the 
battle of Perryville, Kentucky, October 8, 
PeO2 i 

We are permitted, in this connection, to 
copy a fine descriptive account of this notable 
event, from a publication called “Deeds of 
Valor,” which is devoted to the interests of 
the soldier, heroes of the Civil War: 

' “The scene was at the battle of Perryville, 
Kentucky, October 8, 1862, and the heroes 
were W. H. Surles and Col. Anson G. Mc- 
Cook, both of the Second Ohio Vol. Inf. The 
regiment under McCook was a part of Buell’s 
army which struck the rebel army under Gen- 
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eral Bragg on that eventful day. The Con- 
federates outnumbered the Union forces en- 
gaged almost three to one, but with note- 
worthy skill and bravery the latter inflicted 
severe losses on the enemy, and, when day- 
light came next morning, Bragg and the rebel 
army were in full retreat. 

“Although General Buell, with a large 
force, was within sound of our, guns, Private 
‘Surles says, ‘he did not come to our assistance 
wand for a time we were forced to fall back 
-by the overpowering number of the enemy, 
but soon rallied on the crest of a wooded 
‘ridge, which position we held until the battle 
was over and the rebels had flown. During 
the retreat, Colonel McCook’s horse was shot 
‘under, him. Grasping a musket from the hand 
-of a dead soldier, he fought on foot and by 
his gallant example cheered the drooping 
“spirits of his men. The ground we traversed 
was. thickly strewn with the dead and 
wounded of our own army and presented a 
ghastly picture. We observed with horror that 
the enemy, with the cruelty of barbarians, were 
plunging their .bayonets into the prostrate 
forms of our comrades, Colonel McCook 
himself noticed one of the fiends about to ex- 
tinguish the life of one of our fallen comrades 
with his bayonet. The Colonel halted, fired 
his musket and dropped the fellow betore he 
-could accomplish his dastardly deed. The 
death of the rebel made his companions more 
furious, and a Confederate spldier, a veritable 
giant in appearance, sprang from behind a 
tree close by and took deliberate aim at the 
officer. I had seen this man’s movement and 
‘quickly realized the great danger of my be- 
loved commander. How I wished I could, 
with a well-directed shot, end this rebel’s life, 
‘but like the Colonel himself, I had just fired 
my gun and did not have time to reload. My 
‘blood almost froze in my veins as I saw the 
rebel raise his musket and take aim at our 
“brave leader. 

“On the ‘impulse of the moment and 
-moved by the love and admiration I felt toward 
“our commander, I sprang directly in front of 
Colonel McCook to shield him if possible from 
certain death that was coming. Happily the 


rebel giant was too slow in firing or delayed in 
order to make sure of. his shot, and- before 
he pulled the trigger, he himself was shot 
through the head by one of our regiment near. 
at hand. All this happened while shot and 
shell were flying around us like hail, and with- 
in far less time than it takes to tell it. I should 
not forget to mention the conclusion of the 
episode for it made me the happiest soldier in 
the regiment and has ever been one of the hap- 
piest moments of my life. When Colonel Me- 
Cook saw-the rebel giant fall, he grasped me in 
his arms and, with tears in his eyes and voice 
husky with emotion, kissed me as a father 
would a son. I suppose the fact that I, at that 
time, was a mere boy, weighing less than 100 
pounds and of almost girlish appearance, while 
the rebel was such a big, burly man, made the 
incident a trifle more prominent than it other- 
wise would have been.’ Thus modestly has 


Mr. Surles related a most worthy act of 


his life. In the account above mentioned, 
the: inscription on the medal alluded to 
is given.” 

From this battle of Perryville, the Second 
Regiment moved successfully to Nashville, 
Tennessee, they being the first Union troops 
seen by the citizens ‘in that hot-bed of secession. 
Private Surles served faithfully with his regi- 
ment to the end of the war, and participated 
in many bloody engagements, including Chick- 
amagua, the “Gettysburg of the West,’ where 
his brother was killed by his side, and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, where he captured a Confeder- 
ate officer and relieved him of his sword and 
belt. A pleasing close to the latter military 
act came about 40 years later, when Mr. Surles, 
after much investigation, found the officer 
still living and with Northern courtesy re- 


turned the Southern officer the insignia of his 


rank. Mr. Surles was mustered. out on Octo- 
ber 10, 1864. 

In common with the rest of Col. Anson G. 
McCook’s command, Mr. Surles loved and es- 
teemed his leader and that the feeling was 
mutual is shown by the following letter, which 
was addressed by Colonel McCook to Hon. 


Edwin M. Stanton, who was then Secretary of 
War. | : 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 20, 1864. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Wasuincton, D. C.: 

Sir—I have the honor to make application for the 
appointment to the U. S. Military Academy of Private 
William H. Surles, Co. G, of my regiment and to call 
your attention to the favorable endorsement of Brig. 
Gen. Carlin, commanding brigade. Private Surles has 
served faithfully with his regiment since its organiza- 
tion and has at all times and under all circumstances 
acquitted himself creditably. He has been in action at 
Ivy Mountain, Perryville, Murfreesboro or Stone River, 
Hoover’s Gap, Chickamauga (where an older brother 
was killed at his side), Lookout Mountain and Mission- 
ary Ridge, particularly: distinguishing himself at the 
latter place, and also at Perryville, where he placed his 
breast between the writer and a rebel rifleman about to 
fire, when killed himself. Private Surles is now only 
nineteen, intelligent, vigorous and manly, just the kind 
of boy with a proper military education to make an 
accomplished professional soldier. I make the applica- 
tion because I know his real worth and because I feel 
that he is much better qualified in every particular than 
‘a boy taken from civil life. 

Should the appointment be made, I feel confident 
that he will never disgrace the position. I have the 
honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Anson G. McCook, 
Colonel Twenty-second O. V. I. 

From personal knowledge of this young soldier [ 
very cordially recommend his appointment. 

Witiiam P. Carin, 
Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 

I respectfully concur in the recommendation of 
Gen. Carlin. This young man has proven on the field 
that he possesses bravery and fidelity to duty, the high- 
est qualities of a soldier. 

Joun M. PAEMER, 
Major-Gen. Commanding. 

Respectfully forwarded and recommended. 

Geo. H. THomas, 

Major-Gen. U. S. A., Commanding Department. 


This paper containing expressions of ap- 
preciation from,so high a source and couched 
in terms most gratifying to a soldier, was lost 
for a number of years, having been with mail 
matter captured by the Confederates under 
General Wheeler. The paper was finally for- 
warded to Mr. Surles from the department at 
Washington some years after the war, and it 


is needless to. say it is most carefully treasured 
by Mr. Surles and family. 

After returning from the army, Mr. Surles 
attended school for a season and then removed 
to East Liverpool where he engaged with his 
brothers, Harry H. and George C., in the 
brick-laying business. The former was ap- 
pointed postmaster of East Liverpool by Presi- 
dent Hayes and served eight years in the posi- 
tion. He died in 1890 and was survived by 
George C. until 1901. William H. Surles was 
engaged in contracting with his brothers for 
many years under the firm name of Surles 
Brothers and then engaged in a coal business. 
When he was appointed postmaster by Presi- 
dent MeKinley, he sold out his business in- 
terests and since then he has confined his at- 
tention exclusively to his official duties. These 
have been vastly increased during the years of 
his incumbency. In this responsible position 
he has shown the same qualities which made 
him the brave and faithful soldier, careful in 
the discharge of his duty and unswerving in 
his fidelity to his government. 

Mr. Surles has a comfortable home and a 
pleasant domestic circle. He married Sarah 
J. Allen, daughter of Capt. Joseph Allen, of 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and they have 
two children: Charles F., who is bookkeeper 
for the D. E. McNicol Pottery Company, is 
married and has two children; and Ada S., as- 
sistant postmaster, who married James S. 
Rinehart and has two daughters. 

Politically a life-long Republican, the pres- 
ent office is the first and only one he has ever 
accepted. He is a charter member of Gen- 
eral Lyon Post, No. 44, G. A. R. and is past 
commander. In his religious views he is a 
Methodist. 


oe 


BION. PETER A. LAUBIE has ranked 
for half a century among the ablest 
representatives of the legal profes- 
sion—at the bar and on the bench— 
which Eastern Ohio has produced. 
He was born April 21, 1829, at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. He read law in the office of 
Keith & Underhill at Massillon, Ohio, and 
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while yet a young man was admitted to the bar 
at Ravenna in July, 1854, and began to practice 
in the Columbiana’ County and in the State 
courts at once.: 

In August, 1861, he entered the volunteer 
service of the United States as rst’ lieutenant 


of Company D, 19th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and | 


on January 1, 1862, was promoted to captain 
of Company H, in the same regiment. During 
the latter half of the Atlanta campaign and 
the fall and winter of 1864-65, until his resig- 
nation, February 13, 1865, as ranking captain, 
in the absence of the major, he served as major 
of his regiment. Whitelaw Reid’s “Ohio In 
the War” mistakenly gives his name as Capt. 
Peter A. Sanbie, ; 
He was chosen, and served as judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the Third (after- 
ward the Fourth) Sub-Division of the Ninth 
Judicial District of Ohio, from November 1, 
1875, to February, 1885, and as judge of the 
Circuit Court—in the Seventh Judicial Circuit 
of Ohio—from February 9, 1885, being drawn 
to fill the short term, and then elected for four 
consecutive terms of six years each, the last 
term expiring in February, 1911. This would 
round out an honorable career of 36 consecutive 
years upon the bench of the common pleas and 
circuit courts, all of which have been marked 
with ability of the highest order and a con- 
scientiousness in the discharge of his high 
functions which the repeated calls to assume 
the grave responsibilities abundantly attest. 
Salem has been his legal residence since 
1854, although his duties as circuit judge have 
for many years precluded his continued and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of home life. In the 
earlier years of his residence in Salem, he 
served as mayor of the town (elected in 1856) 
and as a member of the Board of Education. 
Judge Laubie was married to Jane Will- 
iams, of Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 1, 1848. Mrs, Laubie, with four 
daughters and one son, still survive, as follows: 
Laura Jane, wife of Lemuel Clizbe, of New 
York City; Lillie M., wife of Charles Thom- 
son, of Washington, D. C.; Sarah, wife of 
Dr. James Campbell, of New York City; 
Marian, widow of Dr. Ira Sampsell,, of Cleve- 


land, Ohio; and Ralph, a physician of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
life. 


A fifth daughter died in early 
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P= OHN B. McKINNON, a retired mer- 
~| chant of East Liverpool, was born 
April 6, 1834, in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and is a son of George D. and 
Ada (Babb) McKinnon. His paternal 
great-grandfather was an'Episcopalian minister 
who came to America before the Revolution, 
Arriving here his sympathies were with the 
colonists but having sworn allegiance to the 
king in “taking orders” he would not be false 
to that oath and returned to England at the. 
beginning of the war. 

. Joseph McKinnon, his son, remained be- 
hind to fight with the American troops and 
was paymaster during the Indian wars. He 
was the owner of 300 acres of land in Penn- 
sylvania which he sold, receiving his pay in 
Continental money. This depreciated in value 
so much that what he received for his land 
would not have bought one bushel of wheat. 
Having lost all his property in this way, he 
removed to .Wellsburg, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), and later in 1795 to East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, making his home with his children. 
He taught school for many years near Calcutta 
and erected the first frame house on Third 
street. This is near Market street and marks 
the place of his death June 22, 1809, at the age 
of 75 years. He married Margaret Dillon, 
who died March 27, 1830, at the age of 73 years. 
and six months. Their son, George D., is said 
to have been the first white child born in Colum- 
biana County. Another child, Nancy, who be- 
came Mrs. Riley, lived to the extreme age of 


‘104 years and is buried in the Riley graveyard 


on the Riley farm, down on the lower Lisbon 
road, 

George D. McKinnon was born October 10, 
1795, on what is now the farm of Hunter 
Connell in Liverpool township, in what is 
known as “California Hollow.” Soon after’ 
this his parents moved to East Liverpool, 
where he became a carpenter and boat-builder. 
In those days the railroads had not thrown: 
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their network of tracks across the country and 
the Ohio River furnished the chief means of 
transportation for the States bordering on it. 
Many boats were needed to handle the business. 
Mr. McKinnon purchased two tracts of land 
along the Ohio, one containing 20 acres and 
the other 125. After working at his trade 
for many years he began clearing this land and 
then engaged in its cultivation. The business 
portion of the East End, East Liverpool, is 
located on this farm, which he had in cultivation 
up to the time of his death, October 11, 1880. 
He was buried on his 85th birthday. He was a 
Mason, but as there was no lodge in East 
Liverpool in the very early days, it is supposed 
he must have taken the degrees in Wellsville. 
His wife, Ada (Babb) McKinnon, was born 
May 30, 1812, and who died September 7, 
1864. She was a daughter of John Babb, who 
was born March 5, 1768, and died August 
18, 1829. He was the first owner of Babb’s 
Island, which he bought from the government. 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinnon had 11 children and 
raised 10 of that number, namely: Margaret, 
who is the wife of Samuel Stewart, of East 


Liverpool; John B.; Rebecca, widow of Samuel. 


Dobbs; Theophilus A., of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Ada, widow of William Price, of East 
Liverpool; George D., deceased; Michael D., 
of Holliday’s Cove, West Virginia; Joseph B., 
of East Liverpool; Zillah, widow of Robbins 
Davidson; and Nancy, wife of John Glazer, of 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania. The parents 
were members of the Disciples Church. 

John B. McKinnon was born and reared in 
East Liverpool. He is a carpenter and worked 
at his trade until 1895, part of the time— 
from 1861 to 1873—being employed by J. & J. 


McDonald, of Pittsburg. About 1895 he be- | 


came associated with the Forster brothers in 
the coal business and so continued until his 
recent retirement from active business. He 
married Jane Larkins, a daughter of Henry 
Larkins, a pioneer potter. of East Liverpool, 
and became the father of 10 children, of whom 
he reared six, namely: Mary Della, wife of 
Joseph Wise, of Pittsburg; Laura, wife of 
James S. Murdock, of Willkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Lida, wife of John Anderson; U. 81 


Grant, of Wheeling; Annie, wife of Charles 
Jones, of Pittsburg; and Lillie, wife of TF. W. 
Fertig. Mrs. McKinnon is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. McKinnon 
is a member of Davage Lodge, No. 374, F. & 
A. M., of Allegheny, Pennsylvania; and was 
a member of Lodge, No. 362, I. O. O. F., of 
Temperanceville, Pennsylvania, and a charter 
member of Manchester Encampment, |. O. 
O. F., of Allegheny. He is a Republican. 
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ONeGBhORGE LPotlici Ril. Mole aa 
well-known citizen of East Liverpool, 
has attained prominence not only in 
the practice of his profession and as 
a business man, but as a statesman as 

well, having served one term in Congress. 

Dr, Ikirt)-on, hisefather:s side, is.01, Ger- 
man and Irish descent. His great-grandfather 
came from Germany late in the 18th century. 

George Ikirt, grandfather of our subject, was a 

soldier in the War of 1812. He afterward 

moved to Ohio, where he followed his trade 
as a millwright until his death in 1858. His 
son, Jacob J. Ikirt, father of George P., was 
born at Lisbon, Ohio, in 1826, and in after life 
rose to prominence as a physician. In youth 
he learned the carriage-maker’s trade at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, but returned to Ohio, upon 
reaching his majority, and began the study of 
medicine. After the usual preliminary reading, 
he practiced in the West for several years, 
then returned and completed a course of study 
in Starling Medical College at Columbus, Ohio, 
receiving the degree of M. D. He was then 


‘located at West Point, Columbiana County, 


Ohio, until 1875, when he moved to East 
Liverpool, where he practiced until his death 
in 1898. He married Elizabeth Fife, a daugh- 
ter of Joseph Fife, who was one of General 
Jackson’s scouts at New Orleans in the War of 
1812. After the war’s close, Joseph Fife and 
his bride came to Columbiana County, Ohio, on 
horseback. His father, James Fife, born in 
Ireland of Irish ancestry, came to the United 
States in early manhood and ended his days in 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Jacob J. Ikirt and his wife 
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became parents of four. children, of whom one 
died in infancy. Thcse living are: George P.; 
Kate I., wife of A. H. Clark; and Mary C., 
widow of Charles E. Crow. 

George P. Ikirt was born near West Beaver 
Church, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1852, 
and received a preliminary education in the 
district and Lisbon schools. At the age of -17 
years he began teaching school and at the same 
time pursued the study of the law under Hon. 
Jonathan H. Wallace, but ill health compelled 
him to give up both work and study. He went 
upon the farm until he regained his health, and 
then began the study of medicine in his father’s 
office. He next attended a course of lectures at 
Columbus, after which he matriculated at the 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery, 
from which he was graduated in 1877. Shortly 
after, he embarked in practice at East Palestine, 
and a few years later located at East Liverpool, 
where he continued four years. At the end of 
that period he entered Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, from which he obtained a diploma 
in 1882. Since that year he has practiced with 
unvarying success at East Liverpool, having the 
unqualified confidence of his patients and the 
public in general. 

Since early manhood, Dr. Ikirt has taken a 
deep interest in political affairs and has been 
a hard worker’ for Democratic success. In 
1884 he founded the Crisis, a Democratic 
paper, which strongly advocated Jeffersonian 
principles. Becoming very popular with his 
party, the Doctor was in 1888 honored with 
the nomination of his party for Congress, the 
opposing candidate being. “Ohio’s favorite 
son,” William McKinley. It was a noble effort 
in a Republican stronghold, and although he 
was defeated the good active campaign served 
to increase the confidence of the Doctor’s ¢on- 
stituents in him. He had previotisly been in- 
strumental in causing the nomination of his 
early preceptor, Judge Wallace, for Congress 
and successfully managed the campaign that 
followed. Doctor Ikirt was again the party 
nominee for Congress in 1892, and after one 
of the hottest contests in the old 18th Congres- 
sional District, which was*noted for its hard 
fight, he was elected by a good majority as a 


member of the 53rd Congress. He was a faith- 
ful and zealous Representative and gained these 
commendatory words from ‘Czar’ Reed, after 
a running debate before the ways and means 
committee: “He is as ready.in response as was 
Sunset Cox, and he is Jacksonian to the core.” 
In accord with his convictions he broke on the 
silver question, with President Cleveland, whom 
he had twice helped to elect, and also voted 
against the burden of additional bonds being 
laid upon the shoulders of the people, when it 
could have been avoided by, he believed, carry- 
ing out Democratic principles. The Doctor re- 
fused a second nomination tendered him with- 
out opposition and, while he takes an active in- 
terest in politics, has since devoted his time to 
his professional and business interests. He is 
the owner of the [kirt Block, in which his of- 
fices are located, at the corner of Fifth and 
Market streets. 

In 1873, Doctor Ikirt was joined in mar- 
riage with Mary L. Hasson, a daughter of 
Jonathan Hasson. She died in 1876, leaving 
one son, Frank H. In 1880 our subject mar- 
ried Mary FE. Holmes, of Alliance, Ohio, and 
they have had seven children, namely: Horace 
Holmes, Georgella; Mary R.; Olive E.; Jacob 
J.; Virgil C. and Geraldine B. Dr. Ikirt has 
been a member of the United Presbyterian 
Church since boyhood. 
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a @ FILIPP WIRSCHING, ‘who is: vice- 
president and superintendent of the 
Wirsching Organ Company, of 
Salem, cnomabaetiees: of church or- 
gans of the highest grade, also con- 
cert organs and chamber organs for, private 
residences, was born at Bensheim, Germany, 
February 7, 1858, and is a son of Jacob and 
Katherine (Krick) Wirsching. 

The parents of Mr. Wirsching were born 
in the same part of Germany-as himself. The 
father devoted his whole life to the tanning 
business. Our subject and one sister are ite 
only survivors of the family and she resides in 
Germany. 


Mr. Wirsching’s father gave him good edu- 
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cational advantages, including seven years in 
the gymnasium at Wuerzburg. Then he be- 
came an apprentice to the organ building busi- 
ness at which he remained four years. Dur- 
ing this time he continued his studies in mathe- 
matics and drawing and thus cultivated a 
natural mechanical talent which later resulted 
in the completion of the magnificent musical 
instruments, by the means of which his name 
has become so widely known. After finishing 
his apprenticeship, he worked in organ factories 
in all-branches of the business, and as a skilled 
organ builder came to Salem, Ohio, in 1886. 
Here he worked for two years and then or- 
ganized the Wirsching Church Organ Com- 
pany, of which he was superintendent and gen- 
eral manager for about seven years. On ac- 
count of prevailing hard times, this company 
was not successful and the business was closed 
out, after which Mr. Wirsching became asso- 
ciated with the great organ house of Farrand 
& Votey, of Detroit, for two years and for a 
like period with the W. W. Kimball Company, 
of Chicago. 

During these four years his family had re- 
sided at Salem and Mr. Wirsching now re- 
turned to this city and reengaged in business 
under his own name for six years: The un- 
precedented expansion of the business led Mr. 
Wirsching to consider, the formation of a stock 
company and his plans were perfected on Feb- 


ruary I, 1905, when the Wirsching Organ ' 


Company was organized, with a capital stock of 
$30,000. The officers of the company are all 
men of prominence and substance, William L. 
Deming being president; W. W. Mulford, 
’ secretary and treasurer, and Philipp Wirsching, 
superintendent and vice-president, the board of 
directors including the officers and D. Davis, 
C. C. Snyder, Charles T. Brooks and Walter F. 
Deming. 

The large plant erected by this company 
consists of four buildings, divided thus: First, 
metal pipe department; second, voicing; third, 
erecting room, and fourth, the machine shop: 
All departments are fully equipped with all the 
latest modern machinery for the business and 
in addition the company has the advantage of 
possessing Mr. Wirsching’s own methods of 


construction, different from any elsewhere in 
use, and which are amply protected by patents. 
Shipments are made all over the country, the 
first order filled being a magnificent instrument 
set up in the art room of Steinway Hall, New 
York City. The capital stock has been in- 
creased to $35,000 and the prediction is made 
that it will be doubled within the ensuing year. 
The business demands Mr. Wirsching’s whole 
time, leaving him none to devote to politics: 
and little to fraternal life, although he is a 
stanch Republican and a member of the Elks. 
and the Royal Arcanum. 

In 1887 Mr. Wirsching married Anna A. 
White, a native of Salem, arid they have these 
children: Arthur, Clarence Eddy, Elizabeth H..,. 
Mary and Charles Philipp, several of whom 
show indications of inheriting their father’s. 


genius. 
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The’ Salem China Company, of 
Salem, and a practical and exper-- — 
ienced potter, was born at East Liver— 
pool, Ohio, August 4,'1858, and is a: 
son of Patrick and Ellen (Johnson) McNicol.. 

The parents of Mr. McNicol were born in: 
Ireland and were there reared, but were mar-- 
ried in America. Patrick McNicol came to 


e HOMAS J. McNICOL, president of 
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-America with the, intention of locating at East 


Liverpool, Ohio, where he expected to secure 
work at his trade of potter. He reached Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in 1850, and floated in a 
skiff down the river to East Liverpool. Mr. 
McNicol was a good workman and he was. 
employed :in the potteries in East LiverpooP 
until some seven years before his death, whiclr 
event occurred November 13, 1894. His widow 
still resides in that city. Of their seven children: 
six survive, all residents of Columbiana County,. 
viz.: Thomas J., of this sketch; Patrick, vice- 
president of The Standard Pottery Company,. 
of East. Liverpool; and Margaret, Mary A... 
Daniel B. and Charles A. 

Our subject attended school at East Liver- 
pool until he was 15 years old and has always 
resided in Columbiana County. As soon as 
his school days were over, he went into the: 
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pottery with his father, although from child- 
hood he had been in and around potteries and 
knew all the details of the business long be- 
tore he began to be a paid worker. He began 
making jugs and worked for one firm at East 
Liverpool for five or six years, using the old 
hand jigger, which was later supplanted by 
the steam jigger. Mr. McNicol was then made 
foreman of the clay-shops in which position he 
‘served for a year, and then took charge of the 
‘engines and returned to jigging. _In 1899 he 
removed to Salem and, in association with 
Cronin & Smith, organized a company to build 
the works of The Salem China Company. It 
is an incorporated company, of which Mr. 
McNicol has been president since its organiza- 
tion. He has personal charge of the clay de- 
partment in the factory, in which 150 hands 
are employed. It requires a great deal of prac- 
tical knowledge as well as tact and judgment 
to operate a large business of this kind, and the 
success which has attended Mr. McNicol testi- 
fies to his possessing both. This factory is one 
of the largest mdustrial plants of the county 
and is owned entirely by its operators. 

In 1877 Mr McNicol was married to Mary 
A. Dechant, who was born at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and is a daughter of George and Annie 
Dechant. They have two children: John and 
Carroll, the former of whom is employed in his 
father’s office. Mr. McNicol is a member of 
the Catholic Church. 


gON. JONATHAN HASSON WAL- 
§| LACE, deceased, for many: years a 
prominent citizen of Lisbon, was one 
of the most eminent lawyers of this 
section of Ohio. He was born in St. 
Clair, township, Columbiana County, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 31, 1824, and was a son of Rebert and 
Mary (Hasson) Wallace. 

Robert Wallace, father of our subject, was 
born in Ireland of Scotch parentage. Upon 
coming to this country, he resided for a time 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, then 
amoved to Columbiana County, Ohio, where he 
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lived the remainder of his days. He was joined 
in marriage with Mary Hasson, a daughter of 
Jonathan Hasson, who removed from Pennsyl- 
vania to Columbiana County, Ohio, early in the 
igth century. 

Left fatherless at an early age, Jonathan H. 
Wallace was indebted for careful early train- 
ing and for the liberal education he afterward 
received to the thrift and energy of his mother. 
He worked on the farm and attended school 
as he had the opportunity, and when sufficiently 
advanced was sent to Beaver Academy under 
the tutelage of Messrs. Olmstead, McClellan 
and Coulter, and later to select school at Cal- 
cutta, Ohio, under R. C. Elliott and D. C. 
Reed. He entered Washineton College in the 
spring of 1843, and maintained a fair standing 
in his class. After graduation with the class 
of 1844, he taught school two seasons in the 
northern part of Columbiana County. Having 
selected the profession of the law as his life 
work, he read in the office of Umstaetter & 
Stanton, the junior member of the firm being 
E. M. Stanton, afterward Secretary of War 
in the cabinet of President Lincoln. Upon 
completing his course, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1847, and was then taken into partner- 
ship with his preceptors. This partnership con- 
tinued until the senior partner moved to Pitts- 
burg, and Judge Wallace was subsequently as- 
sociated with different men, including W. K. 
Gaston and Hon. Nathan B. Billingsley. He 
was an unswerving Democrat and took an 
active interest in political affairs. In 1851 
he was elected prosecuting attorney of his na- 
tive county, in which office he served two years. 
In 1864 he represented his district as deleeate 
to the Democratic National Convention at Chi- 
cago, which nominated General McClellan for 


‘the presidency. Jn 1875, without his solicita- 


tion or knowledge, he was placed in nomination 
by his party for the office of judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, the district compris- 
ing Carroll and Columbiana counties, but he 
was defeated. In 1882 he was elected to Con- 
gress, defeating the Republican nominee, Will- 
iam McKinley, and served one term. In 1885 
he was appointed by Governor Hoadly as judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas for the Fourth 
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Sub-Division of the Ninth Judicial District to 
fill the unexpired term of Judge Peter A. 
- Laubie, resigned: He was thereafter senior 
member of the firm of Wallace, Billingsley & 
Tayler, of Lisbon, until his death, which oc- 
curred October 29, 1892. 

Asa lawyer Judge Wallace occupied a lead- 
ing rank at the bar of Eastern Ohio. He had 
a very large law practice and during his pro- 
fessional career was connected with many cases 
‘of decided prominence, notably the Mead mur- 
der trial in. 1875, in whiclr he assisted the State 
prosecution. His address to the jury on that 
occasion is represented as being one of ‘the 
finest and most convincing forensic addresses 
ever delivered in Columbiana County. In an 
obituary published at the time of his death, he 
is described as “a man of great energy and 
perseverance, fine social qualities and irre- 
proachable integrity.” It is also said that “per- 
sonally he was very popular and there was no 
“man in the county who. possessed the confi- 
‘dence and esteem of the public in a more 
marked degree.” At a meeting of the Bar 
Association of Columbiana County, action was 
taken with reference to his decease, in which 
the following high tribute is paid: ‘His’ per- 
sonal character was of the very highest order; 
exemplary rectitude and wise sobriety adorned 
his whole life. He was the very soul of honor 
im all the relations of life. His courtly, yet 
modest manners, his kindness and gentleness 
of nature, his warm social impulses, his un- 
varying courtesy, his almost unexampled regard 
for the feelings of others, his charity for human 
frailties, his unfailing patience toward all men, 
his love for his family, his attachment to his 
friends and his devotion to every duty, not 
alone endeared him to every one who knew him 
but exemplified in him the highest and truest 
characteristics of human greatness.” In agree- 
ment with such an estimate of his character 
was the respect manifested on the occasion of 
his interment. All the members of the bar were 
in attendance and he was carried to his last rest- 
ing place by the most honored residents of the 
‘community, while the large company attendant 
attested the sorrow which filled all hearts over 
the loss of so worthy a Citizen and so esteemed 
-a friend. 


Judge Wallace was married August. 5, 
1848, to Elizabeth E. McCook, fifth daughter 
of the eminent physician, Dr. George McCook, 
deceased. Her death occurred April 29, 1881. 
To this union were born four children, of whom 
three now live, namely: Mary W., wife of 
Hon. Nathan B. Billingsley, a record of whose 
life appears elsewhere in this work; Lizzie H., 
wife of Dr. H. I’. Cunningham; and George 
M. All are residents and esteemed citizens of 
Lisbon. 


i eh ee 
=aISAAC P. FARMER, who has followed 
1 @ his profession of civil engineering since 
1865 and has been surveyor of Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, for more than a 
quarter of a century, has been a resi- 
dent of Lisbon since 1858. Mr. Farmer was 
born at Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio, in 
1832, and is a son of Dr. William Farmer and 
his wife, Mary Parker. 

Since its early days, the Farmer family has 
been settled in Ohio. John Farmer, grand- 
father of our subject, was the original pro- 
prietor of the site of Salineville and laid out 
that town. For many years he manufactured 
salt there, making use of the evaporation 
process. Dr. William Farmer, his son, ac- 
companied him to Columbiana County in 1804. 
By profession a physician and surgeon, he 
practiced for many years in Jefferson and 
Columbiana counties,-dying in the latter county 
in 1858, survived but a short time by his widow. 
They resided for 21 years at Salineville. Of 
the family, our subject, a brother and two sis- 
ters survive. 

Isaac P. Farmer was mainly reared in Jef- 
ferson County, but learned his profession of 
civil engineering in this county. This he has 
followed continuously, with the exception of a 
period during the Civil War, when he served. 
as a member of Company K, 143rd Reg., Ohio 
Vol. Inf.. He has been elected some eight or 
ten times to the office of county surveyor and 
his years of service aggregate over a quarter 
of a century. He has filled other political of- 
fices at various times. Politically he is a Re- 
publican. 


Mr. Farmer was married at Lisbon to Susan 
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Cornwell, a daughter of Peter Cornwell, who 
was formerly sheriff, for two terms, of Colum- 
biana County. Mrs. Farmer died in 1888, leay- 
ing one daughter, who is the wife of H. H. 
Wright, of Lisbon. Some eight years since, 
Mr. F armer erected one of the fine residences 
which serve to make Lisbon a very beautiful 
cit : 

‘o many years Mr. Farmer has been a 
Mason, belonging to the Lisbon lodge and 
chapter and to the Salem commandery. He is 
also a valued member of Star Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic. His portrait appears 
on a foregoing page. 
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A. WEAVER, one of East Liver- 
pool’s successful merchants, is en- 


ery and grocers’ sundries business 
and is also mayor of the city. He 
is a man of ability and strong moral fibre and 
enjoys the confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens to a man. = 

Mr. Weaver ‘was born in Greene County, 
Ohio, in 1856, and is the oldest of five children 
born to Louis and Mary A. (Johnson) Weaver. 
He has two sisters residing at Cleveland,—Mrs. 
Sarah C, Gallon and Mrs. Minnie Clegg. Louis 
Weaver was a teacher by occupation, having 
received a college education, and also worked 
as a skilled mechanic and wagon-maker. Dutr- 
ing the Civil War he served as a member of 
Company A, 143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf. He 
moved with his family from Greene County, 
Ohio, to near Salineville, Columbiana County. 
where he died in 1868. His widow has re- 
sided in Cleveland for the past 35 years. John 
S. Weaver, a son, is identified with our subject 
in business.at East Liverpool. 

W. A. Weaver accompanied his parents 
from his native county to Columbiana County 
where he was reared in Washington township. 
From the time he was 11 years old until he was 
I5 years of age he worked in the coal mines 
about Salineville, then went to his mother’s 
home at Cleveland, where he was a newsboy 
for about a year. He then returned to Saline- 


tending night school in the meantime. 


gaged in the wholesale confection- » 


ville and for a year worked in the mines, at- 
He 
next went to Jefferson County for some three 
years, residing with the president of Richmond 
College, working his way through the schooi. 
After the death of the president, L. W. Ong, 
he moved to Wellsville, Ohio, where he entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany as a brakeman. He was promoted to 
conductor but at the end of the third year, on 
account of ill health, changed to the passenger 
baggage and brakeman service of that road. 
He left the employ of that company in 1884 
and became agent at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
for the Travelers’ Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. A year later he went to 
a larger field with special agency headquarters 
at Cleveland, supervising the work of Eastern 
Ohio and from Buffalo to Chicago. He re- . 
mained with that company until 1887, when he 

came to East Liverpool, and purchased an in- 
terest in a wholesale fruit and confectionery 
store, in partnership with W. E. Moore. The 
business was conducted under the firm name of 
W. E. Moore & Company until 1893, when 
Mr. Weaver became sole proprietor. He has 
since conducted the business in a most success- 
ful manner. He is a Prohibitionist in politics, 
and in April, 1903, was elected mayor of the 
city, being the second of his party ever thus 
honored. He has brought to the discharge of 
‘is duties as mayor the same business ability 
and good judgment that have always char- 
ecterized his own transactions, and has given 
the city an excellent administiation. 

_ ‘Mr. Weaver was married in Columbiana 
County to Emma E. Berry, who was born in 
Jefferson County, Ohio, and is a daughter of 
John and Barbara Berry, both now deceased. 
She has a brother, George A. Berry, a success- 
ful fruit merchant on Sixth street, who has 
been a resident of East Liverpool for some 18 
years. Three children have blessed this union : 
Louis E., who manages his father’s business; 

Minnie Goldie, a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, who spent one year in 
Leipsic, Germany, perfecting her musical edu- 
cation; and Mary Mildred, who also spent one 
year in the Royal Conservatory of Music at 
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Leipsic. Fraternally, our subject is a member 
of the Royal Arcanum and the Knights of 
Pythias, at East Liverpool. In religious at- 
tachment he is a member of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church and is a member of the board 
of trustees. He has a comfortable home at 
No. 216 Pennsylvania avenue, where he and 
his family are surrounded by many friends. 


ee 


ATTHEW RILEY McKINNON, a 
retired farmer of East Liverpool, 
was born in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, February 18, 1825, and is a 

_ son of Michael and Elizabeth 
(Cameron) McKinnon. His great-grandfather 
came to America before the Revolutionary 
War. He was an Episcopalian clergyman and, 
having sworn allegiance to the king when he 
was ordained, he returned to England when 
the war commenced, rather than violate his 
oath or give aid where his sympathies were 
not. 

Joseph McKinnon, his son, grandfather 
of our subject, remained in America to fight. 
He was a school teacher and farmer by occu- 
pation. He lost his property in Pennsylvania 
and finally came, in 1795, to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, where he died June 22, 1809, at the 
age of 75 years. He taught school for some 
years after coming to this county in a school- 
house near Calcutta. His wife, Margaret 
(Dillon) McKinnon, died March 27, 1830, at 
the age of 73 years and six months. 

Among the children of Joseph and Mar- 
garet (Dillon) McKinnon, was Michael Mc- 
Kinnon, the father of our subject, who was 
born August 1, 1781, at Raccoon, Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania. He.was but a lad 
when the family settled in Columbiana County. 
He devoted his life to agriculture. He first 


G) 


purchased 30 acres of land and added to it. 


from time to fime until he had acquired 123 
acres. The original farm of 30 acres is now 
the home of our subject and he has the parch- 
ment deed to the same, dated July 2, 1811. 
Michael McKinnon was a stock-raiser and gen- 
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ina large acreage of wheat which was always 
certain to find a ready market. Le was a Demo- 
crat and trustee of the township for many years. 
He was married three times and raised a large 
family of children. His first union, made Jan- 
uary 24, 1804, was with Jane Coyan, daughter 
of John Coyan. She was born September 1, 
1780, and died March 12, 1822, leaving the 
following children: Mary -B., deceased, born 
January 27, 1805, who was the wife of George 
Smith; Sarah, deceased, born April 13, 1807, 
who married Jonathan Dungan; Alfred, de- 
ceased, born December 5, 1809; Margaret, de- 
ceased, born April 3, 1812; John, born June 7, 
1818; and Michael, Jr., born March 4, 1822. 
On May 22, 1823, the father of our subject 
was united in marriage with Elizabeth Cam- 
eron, a woman of Scotch descent, who bore 
him five children, viz.: Jane, born February 
29, 1824, and married to William Miller, Octo- 
ber 2, 1845; Matthew Riley and Nancy 
(twins), born February 18, 1825, the latter 
dying in infancy; Zillah, born March 9, 1827, 
married to George S. Harker September 24, 


"1846, and deceased October 5, 1851; and Ruth 


Ann, born March 22, 1829, and, married ‘to 
Matthew Thompson. Mrs. McKinnon died 
March 18, 1832. Michael McKinnon was mar- 
ried the third time on March 5, 1833, Nancy 
Murphy becoming his wife. He died April 27, 
1874, and his wife on December 6, 1884. 
Matthew Riley McKinnon received his 
schooling in the old log schoolhouse of pioneer 
times and devoted his life to agricultural pur- 
suits. In 1885 his farm property was brought 
within the city limits of East Liverpool and, as 
it was a very desirable residence location, Mr. 
McKinnon had it laid out in city lots and gave 
his time to selling and looking after it. His 
own handsome residence on Calcutta street is 
one of the finest in the city and is complete and 
modern in every particular. It contains 14 
rooms and was erected at a cost of $6,500. Mr. 
McKinnon has been twice married; first to 
Martha Arbuckle, who left the following chil- 
dren: Annie, who is at home; Harry, of Wii- 
kinsburg, Pennsylvania; Frank, who lives in 
California; Clarence, who went West to seek 


eral farmer who made his money by putting } his fortune; and Maude, who is the wife of 
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Harry Smith. Mr. McKinnon chose for his 
second wife the widow of his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Arbuckle, and a daughter of Capt. 
Avery Graham. Mr. McKinnon is a Repub- 
lican. While he is not a church member his 
family have been attendants of the Presbyterian 
Church and his parents were strong in that 
faith. His father gave $500 toward starting 
the first church in East Liverpool. 
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(eg) HED. E. McNICOL POTTERY. 
3 :G) COMPANY, of East Liverpool, is 
6 Ne). one of the old established and im- 
SF) portant industries of this city. Its 

extensive plant is located on the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Sixth street, where em- 
ployment is given 200 people; 14 general ware 
kilns and 6 decorating kilns are operated and a 
fine line of china and yellow ware is pro- 
duced. 

The history of this plant began in 1862 
when John Goodwin established the business 
and built the plant and for some years operated 
it individually. Business increased and in 1867 
a company was formed, composed of A. J. 
Marks, Enoch Riley, John Nevill and others, 
and the business was carried on as A. J. Marks 
& Company. Shortly afterward more capital 
was needed and the business was sold by the 
company to John McNicol, who later sold it 
to Patrick McNicol, William Burton, Sr., Will- 
iam Burton, Jr., Michael McClure, Adolph 
Fritz and others. As time went on, these capi: 
talists became interested in other enterprises 
and one by one disposed of their stock here 
and the present company was formed, with 
Daniel E. McNicol as president and William 
L. Smith, secretary and treasurer. In 1892 
the business was incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000. Under, new and favorable auspices 
the company prospered aud the increasing de- 
mand for the products of this plant give every 
evidence of the intrinsic worth of the goods 
manufactured here and the stamp of approval 
upon the business methods of its owners. 

DanieL E. McNIcot, president of The D. 
E. McNicol Pottery Company, of East Liver- 


pool, was born in this city in 1856, and is a 
son of John and Mary (McCarron) McNicol. 

The -late John McNicol was formerly the 
owner of the present pottery plant and long 
was identified with pottery interests here. He 
was a well known and highly respected citizen. 
His five sons are all connected with pottery 
interests, these being: Daniel E., of this sketch; 
Hugh A., president of The Potters’ Co-Opera- 
tive Company, operating the Dresden Pottery 
Works at East Liverpool; and John C., George 
P. and Thomas A., all connected with East 
Liverpool potteries. His two daughters reside 
at East Liverpool. 

Daniel E. McNicol was educated at East 
Liverpool and since 1876 has been connected 
with the pottery company of which he be- 
came president in 1892. He ‘understands all 
the practical workings of a pottery and thus 
is well equipped for the management of its 
many interests. Mr. McNicol has a pleasant 
home in East Liverpool and has six children. 
He belongs to the Catholic Church. 

Wituiam L. Smit, secretary and treas- 
urer of The D. E. McNicol Pottery Company, 
of East Liverpool, has been identified with it 
since its incorporation in 1892. He was born 
in 1857 at Wellsville, Ohio, and is a son of 
A. Smith, who was formerly in the lumber 
business in Columbiana County. . 

William Smith, the paternal grandfather, 
came here in pioneer days and settled on a 
farm four miles from Wellsville, on which the 
father of William L. Smith was born. The 
mother of William L. Smith was a daughter 
of John McGregor, who came to Columbiana 
County from Scotland at an early day and fol- 
lowed farming. . 

Mr. Smith with his brother, now a resident 
of Pittsburg, and several sisters, were educated 
in the public schools. At maturity, he became 
engaged with his father in the lumber busi- 
ness at East Liverpool and later continued alone 
until he took up his present line of business. 

Mr. Smith married a lady who was born in 
Trenton, New Jersey, and they have five chil- 
dren, all of them born in Columbiana County. 
In politics he is a Republican. He is a mem- 
her of the Board of Public Service of East 
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Liverpool and is chairman of the Republican 
township committee, and is variously interested 
in the organizations which further public im- 
‘provements. He is a member of the Pitts- 
burg lodge of Elks. 
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AVID W. McCLOSKEY, cashier of 
4}. the First National Bank of East 
Palestine, a well-known capitalist and 
financier, was born in 1869 near New 
Waterford, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and belongs to one of the old pioneer 
families of this section. He is a son of Benja- 
min Allen McCloskey and Lucretia Taylor, 
his wife. 

The McCloskey family, which is so well and 
favorably known through this part of Ohio, 
was founded in this State by William Mc- 
Closkey, our subject’s great-grandfather, as 
~ early as 1802. He was born in Ireland, emi- 
grated to Ohio and settled in the southwest 
quarter of section 22, Unity township, Colum- 
biana County. He married a Miss McCalla and 
they had two sons,—Thomas and David. The 
latter was born in the home which was then 
a house of hewed logs, in the midst of almost 
a wilderness, and grew to manhood surrounded 
‘by pioneer conditions. : He grew up a practical 
farmer and purchased 144™% acres of land in 


section 18, Unity township, of another pioneer- 


named Samuel Keyes. He married Martha 
Johnson, who was born in Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania. Our subject's grandmother has long 
since passed away but a sister still survives 
in the person of Mrs, Esther Harris, who has 
passed the century mark. Benjamin Allen was 
the only son born to David and Martha 
(Johnson) McCloskey. David McCloskey 
added to his farm until he owned 170% acres; 
in addition to this property, which came as a 


heritage to his son, the latter has added 23 . 


acres adjoining and also owns 42 acres 
in the vicinity of New Waterford. At 
that time the growing of sheep was the large 
industry and David McCloskey frequently had 
flocks ranging from 300 to 400. He used to 
take his great loads of wool himself and dis- 


pose of them to Matthew Elder, a well-known 
dealer at that time. Mr. McCloskey was con- 
sidered a wealthy man in his day. He died 
September 17, 1881, aged 71 years, four 
months and one day. His wife did not survive 
him long, dying December 24, 1887, aged 73 
years, three months and 19 days. 

Benjamin Allen McCloskey, father of our 
subject, was named for a prominent old pioneer 
of Columbiana County. He was born in Sep- 
tember, 1842, and was six months old when. 
he moved with his parents to the farm he oc- 
cupies. Although he does not make sheep 
growing as large a feature of his agricultural 
operations as did his father, on account of the 
tariff laws making it less profitable, he still con- 
tinues in the business, for some years past 
merely superintending the work on his place. 
He erected a fine modern home north and west 
of the old one and takes great pleasure in its 
comforts, being a man devoted to home and 
family. He was one of the main organizers 
of the First National Bank of East Palestine, 
of which his.eldest son is cashier, and is one 
of its board of directors. 

Benjamin A. McCloskey married Lucretia 
Taylor, who is a daughter of Judge Samuel 
and Charity (Mercer) Taylor, the former of 
whom was of Lawrence County, Pennsylvania, 
and for 10 years was judge of the court at New 
Castle. He married Charity Mercer, of Lisbon, 
and they had 15 children,—eight sons and 
seven daughters. Mr. and Mrs. McCloskey. 
have four children, namely: David W., who is 
cashier of the First National Bank of East 
Palestine ; and Florence, Charles and Bessie, all 
at home. 

David W. McCloskey was born in the old 
family home, attended the local schools and 
then entered Mount Union College, where he 
was graduated in 1889. After his return home, 
he engaged in farming for himself for 10- 
years and then went to Cleveland, there eriter- 
ing the Market National Bank with the object 
of learning the business from the ground up, 
which cost him considerable. Natural aptitude- 
and close and careful application brought about: 
the desired result in the course of time and 
when his education was completed he looked’ 
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about for a desirable place in which to embark 
in business and invest his capital. 

In selecting East Palestine as a desirable 
point at which to establish a bank, Mr. Mc- 
Closkey took many things into consideration 
and the success of the venture has proven his 


wisdom and foresight, for he and his father ’ 


were the main organizers of the First National 
Bank. Although aged but a little over two 
years, it has already become classed with the 
soundest financial institutions of the State. 
Hawying. capital of his own to invest, he was 
able to easily interest a number of Cleveland 
capitalists in the plan, and the result was that 
on March 2, 1903, the First National Bank of 
East: Palestine commenced business. The of- 
ficers of this bank are: William C. Wallace, 
president; William Johnston, vice-president ; 
David W. McCloskey, cashier; and Max W. 
Beyer, assistant cashier. The board of directors 
is unusually large and each name stands for 
business. capacity and financial stability, viz. : 
William C. Wallace? Ulrich Winter, S. M. 
Hoon, John Kipp, B. A. McCloskey, M. W. 
Beyer, William Johnston, Eli Harman and 
Austin D. Dildine, of East Palestine; E. W. 


Powers, of Negley; F.’B. Unger, of Peters- 


burg; and William K. Rose, cashier of the 
“Market National Bank, of Cleveland. 

The business of the bank is conducted with 
a paid-up capital of $25,000. It is purely a 
banking one and the accounts of firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals are solicited and are 
handled with care. A’ savings department is 
confiected with the bank, where every safeguard 
is given depositors and reasonable interest is 
given on small savings. This is a great ad- 
vantage to the people of East Palestine and 
they have shown much appreciation. Every 


facility is given those doing business with this’ 


bank’ to transact it quietly and expeditiously, 
the courteous attention shown by all the of- 
ficials being a pleasant feature. From the be- 
ginning there has been a healthy increase in 
business, 
$30,493.75 on April 9, 1903, to $197,533.98 
-on March 14, 1905. A report of the condition 
_of the bank at the close of business on May 209, 


1905, shows a still more satisfactory condi- 
tion. 


The deposits have grown from 


Mr. McCloskey still retains his valuable 
farm in the vicinity of Rogers in this county, 
which is under rental, and in addition he owns 
one of the beautiful residences of East Pales- 
tine, which is constructed of concrete blocks, 
closely resembling and equally as well adapted 
for building purposes as stone. Mr. Mc- 
Closkey is financially interested in the Concrete _ 
Artificial Stone Company of East Palestine. 

In 1890 Mr. McCloskey was married to. 
Susan B. Morris, who is a daughter of the late 
Samuel Morris, of Rogers, Columbiana County, 
and they have two childrenMartha and 
‘Kersey. 

Fraternally he is connected with the 
Knights of Pythias and the Knights of the 
Maccabees. He is one of the city’s progressive 
business men and broad-minded, public-spirited 
citizens. hoa 
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P=HE SEVRES CHINA COMPANY. 
|) To say of a firm that it is prominent 
and progressive, is to impute to or 
recognize in such a firm a (striking 
combination of ability, energy and 
merit that set it apart from most firms of-its 
class, and picture it as intently. pursuing a 
course somewhat outside the common path- 
way trodden by the multitude. “The Sevres 
China Company, of. East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
Derry Station, Pennsylvania, might be re- 
garded as such a firm, being organized in 1900, 
succeeding The Sebring Pottery Company, and 
installing the only printing device for color and 
gold ever invented for the pottery trade, in- 
vented and patented by W. H. Deidrick, vice- 
president of the company. 

So accurately, so ingeniously and'so quickly 
does this machine do its work that the products 
of this firm, especially in gold-printed borders 
of the most beautiful designs, have found such 
a market among the leading jobbers and large 
dealers of decorated pottery in the United 
States that this firm was compelled to double 
its capacity. After securing a quarter of a mil- 
lion output at their East Liverpool plant, the 
company, has recently taken over the 7-kiln 
plant of The Derry China Company, Derry 
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Station, Pennsylvania, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to be known as The Sevres China 
Company, Plant No. 2. This will enable the 
progressive firm to turn out half a million of 
their beautiful decorated wares upon a body of 
semi-porcelain that is unexcelled. 

William H. Cooke, the superintendent of 
both plants, is a potter of 25 years standing, 
having been educated and schooled in England 
among the best pottery manufacturers there. 
He has to his credit 15 years of experience in 
-\merican manufacture of semi-porcelain that 
has never been questioned and his production, 
in the beginning bearing The Sevres China 
Company trade-mark as now, has become one 
of the standard makes among the jobbers and 
implies reliability wherever found, under abso- 
lute guarantee; not a piece has ever been found 
wanting, thereby giving universal: satisfaction. 

H. A. Keffer, the president of the pros- 
perous company, is a man rather of deeds than 
words, who has made the making of pottery 
wares and marketing of the same his life study 
and has been successful. He differs from most 
mien in many respects, and is both philosophical 
and especially individualistic. He is a man of 
prominence and influence in his community, but 
his sway is not accounted for by any parade 
or self-assertion. On the contrary his manner 
is quiet and his words are few: he is a stranger 
to a contentious spirit and contents himseli 
with calmly contemplating life’s eddying cur- 
rent, as he steers his bark clear of the rocks and 
shoals. He readily compasses situations, cor- 
rectly estimates men and things, and logically 
forms his conclusions regarding them; in truth, 
he kicks the world before him, least respecting 
those trifles which annoy the minds of most 
men. His 25 years experience as secretary of 
the Dresden pottery enables him to define with 
credit his duties as head of his growing pot- 
tery institution, whose name “Sevres” dates 
back to the oldest and best French productions, 
whose wares command to-day more money 
value than any in existence. 

The specialties manufactured by The Sevres 
China Company are especially worthy of men- 
tion, as being unique and original, and suf- 
ficiently attractive to meet with ready sale; 


being so far away from others in the market, 
they are heing eagerly sought and make a last- 
Ing reputation for the company. 

J. L. Higley, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, who is a business man of long stand- 
ing in Clevelanl and Canton, his home town, 
has become especially attracted to the pottery 
industry. His clear conception of business prin- 
ciples and ideas, coupled with the discipline 
with which he handles the office affairs of this 
company, adds greatly to its flourishing and 
financial conditions. 

The company plant is situated at the corner 
of Second and Market streets, occupying the 
entire block. It may be viewed any day of the 
year as one of the busiest and most enterpris- 
ing potteries in the Ohio Valley district. 


BRAZIER® Ke°HUPECHESON<Me D., 
one of the leading physicians and sur- 
geons not only of Wellsville, his 
place of residence, but of this section 
of the State, was born at Landisburg, 
Perry County, Pennsylvania, December 14, 
1860, and is a son of Col. William C. and 
Sarah J. (Kacy) Hutcheson. 

John: Hutcheson, grandfather of Dr. Hut- 
cheson, was horn at Boston, Massachusetts, and 
located at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in voung man- 
hood. He distinguished himself in three wars, 
first in the War of 1812, second in the Mexican 
War under General Scott, and third in the 
Civil War. when almost too old to serve the 
country he held so dear. He died in 1874, 
aged 87 years. The greater part of his life was 
spent at Carlisle, where he carried on the busi- 
ness of a carriage-maker. He belonged to the 
‘War’ Democrat party. He married Jane 
Greenleaf. also of Massachusetts. 

Col. William C. Hutcheson, father of Dr. 
Hutcheson, was born at Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and died in Ohio, in July, 1903, aged 
71 years. He graduated from Germantown 
Military .\cademy, near Philadelphia, subse- 
quently taught scheol for a number of years 
and at one time gave much attention to the 
study of theology, with the idea of entering 
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the Presbyterian ministry. Later he adopted 
an entirely «different calling, gomg imto the 
car shops at Liarrisburg, where he learned the 
trade of painter, which he followed until his 
death. During the Civil War, he served his 
country bravely, enlisting in Company H, 47th 
Reg., Pennsylvania Vol. Inf., and at the time 
of his honorable discharge he was breveted 
colonel for “meritorious services” at the Dry 
Tortugas. In April, 1865, he came to Salem, 
Columbiana County, Ghio, where he followed 
his trade with Louis Dunlap, a contractor. 
After the death of Mr. Dunlap, Colonel Hutch- 


eson continued the business alone. He was a 
member of the Trescott Post, G. A. R., 
Salem. He was very prominent in Republican 


politics and represented the county in the State 
Legislature from 1892 until 1894. 

The mother of Dr. Hutcheson was born at 
Tlhiottsburg, Pennsylvania, and was a daugh- 
ter of James Kacy, a native of Philadelphia. 
Of the nine children born to our subject’s par- 
ents, eight reached maturity, namely: Frazier 
K., of this sketch; James McClelland; Mary 
Florence, wife of O. C. Jurgens, of Salem, 
Ohio; William Oscar, of Akron, Ohio; Charles 
Maxwell, of Elyria, Ohio; Herbert, of Salem; 
Grace, wife of Charles Schook, of Pittsburg; 
and Annie, at home. The mother was reared 
in the German Lutheran faith but after, coming 
to Salem she united with the Presbyterian 
Chureh with her husband. He was an elder 
in the church, and probably, at one time or 
another, preached in every town within a circuit 
of 75 miles. 

Frazier KK. Hutcheson was Cane in the 
Salem public schools and read medicine under 
Dr. J. Mf. Koon, of Salem, completing under 
Dr. Melfarland, of Wellsville. He then en- 
tered the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Baltimore, where he was graduated in 1894, 
having served as an interne in the hospitals 
during three years while at study. He then 
took a special course at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and in April, 1804, came to Wellsville, 
where he has practiced ever since. His special- 
ty is surgery and he has cases in Wheeling, 
Pittsburg and in all this section of Ohio, his 
skill having heen widely heralded by his re- 


markable success. He is a member of the coun- 
ty and State medical societies and is a valued 
contributor to their literature 

Dr. Hutcheson was marriea Ida I. Koch, 
a daughter of Martin Koch, of East Palestine, 
Ohio, ‘and they have a pleasant, attractive home. 
at Wellsville. Politically the Doctor is a Re- 
publican. He has served as director of the poor, 
for six years as physician of the Board of 
Tealth and for nine years was a member of the 
School Board. 
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MILLIAM MOORE, M. D., one of 
Lisbon’s most prominent citizens, 
has been engaged in the practice of 
medicine in this city continuously 
since 1866, and is senior member 
of. the firm of Drs. William & F. P. Moore. 
He has resided in Columbiana County, with 
the exception of two years spent in Tuscarawas 
County, throughout his entire life, and has 
been closely identified with this county’s devel- 
opment into one of thé foremost counties in the 
State. 

William Moore was born in Lisbon, Ohio, 
January 13, 1826, and is a son of John and 
Minerva (Allison) Moore, both natives of 
Pennsylvania. John Moore was born in 1802, 
and was a small child when he was brought to 
Columbiana County, where his father took up 
a farm in Center township. John Moore re- 
sided on the farm until 1838, in the spring of 
which year he removed to East Fairfield, where 
he died in 1842. In early years he followed 
the trade of a carpenter, but finally gave up 
work at his trade on account of rheumatism. 
He took to barbering and also conducted a 
grocery for some years. He was at one time 
interested in the McKinley furnace in Center 
township, Columbiana County, and later con- 
ducted a founary at Fairfield. While a resident 
of Center township, he served for a time’ as 
trustee and also as constable. His wife was 
born in the Redstone neighborhood in Western 
Pennsylvania, near the village of Carmichael- 
ton, in 1805, and was brought by her parents 
to Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1808, where 
her father farmed’ some years. He later 
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conducted a hotel in Lisbon. Mrs. Moore was 
a sister of Nancy (Allison) McKinley, mother 
of William McKinley, President of the United 
States. She died at Fairfield in 1852, having 
had nine children, three of whom died in in- 
fancy. Those who grew to maturity were: 
William, subject of this biography; Ezekial, 
who practiced medicine at Southampton, 
Trumbull County, for more than 40 years and 
died there in 1895, aged 68 years; Anna Belle, 
who died in 1846, aged 17 years; Sarah Eliza- 
beth, who died in 1887, aged 56 years; Mary 
Jane (widow of Wilham McGlathery), who 
resides at Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; and 
Abbie, who died about the year 1883. 
William Moore was reared and educated in 
Lisbon, Ohio, until his 13th year, when he 
moved to the village of Hanover and clerked in 
a store for two years. Returning to Lisbon, 
he clerked a few months and then at the age of 
17 years began teaching school at Fairfield, 
continuing for two years. Shortly before 
reaching his majority he entered upon the study 
of medincine, and first practiced in Tuscarawas 
County in July, 1846. Two years later, in 
November, 1848, he returned to Columbiana 
County and practiced at Franklin Square until 
1849 and then at Fairfield three years. Dur- 
ing the following 15 years, he practiced his 
profession at Elkton, Ohio, and in the meantime 
completed the course of the Miami Medical Col- 
lege of Cincinnati, Ohio, receiving his degree 
in 1857. In 1866 he removed to Lisbon, where 
he has since been in active practice. He has 
enjoyed a large practice, which since 1874 has 


been shared by his son, Dr. F. P. Moore, as his | 


associate. He is a member of the county, State 
and American medical associations, and is at 
the present time serving as president of the 
county organization. He served as president of 
the former local medical society. 

In 1847 Dr. Moore was united in marriage 
with Eliza Ferrall, who was born at East Fair- 
field, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1827, and 
was a slaughter of Jonathan B. Ferrall, a pio- 
neer of this county, whose father, William 
Ferrall, took up a section of land in Fairfield 
township, which is now owned by his descen- 
dants. This union resulted in the birth of three 
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children, namely: Frank P.. a sketch of whose 


career appears elsewhere in this work: Mary, 
deceased January 29, 1900, who was the widow 


_ of Cyrus B. Pritchard, whose death oceurred 


| a member since his 16th vear. 


| In 1872,—they left one son, Cyrus W., of Lis- 


hon; and ldward F., the youngest child, who 
is now postinaster of Lisbon. Dr. Moore has 
always been an enthusiastic supporter of Re- 
publican principles, but has never sought poli- 
tical preferment. On March 10, 1900, he was 
called upon to mourn the loss of his life com- 
panion and help-meet. She was a devout Chris- 
tian and active church worker, and there were 
many whom she had befriended who joined 
with the family in mourning her death as an 
irreparable loss. The Doctor is a ruling elder 
in the Christian Church, of which he has been 
1 He has been an 
elder in the church for more than a quarter of 
a century, and has always taken an earnest and 
active part in church and charitable work. In 
addition to his professional Iabors, the Doctor 
has identified himself with numerous enter- 


| prises, which have been the foundation of the 


present prosperity of the city. 
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maT FAWCETT, deceased, for many 
4; years a highly respected citizen and 
one of the most substantial farmers of 
Perry township, the owner of a finely 
improved farm of 104 acres situated 
in section 5, was born at Salem, Ohio, June 22, 
1818. His parents were David and Hannah 
(Ball) Fawcett. : 


David Fawcett was one of the pioneers of 
Perry township and became one of the sub- 
stantial and influential men. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends and reared his 
family in the same belief, all the members 
becoming respected citizens. His family con- 
sisted of three sons and four daughters. 

Eli Fawcett, who was the eldest in the 
family, was reared at home and was educated 
in the district schools. He gave his whole at- 
tention to agricultural pursuits both before and 
after marrying. Following this change in his 
state, he purchased a farm in Goshen township 
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of 160 acres which he improved and conducted 
as a stock farm, mainly devoted to the raising 
of sheep. After the death of his first wife, he 
returned home and, in partnership with his 
brother Joseph, operated the home farm for 
several years and then married again and 
bought the farm in section 5, Perry township, 
which continued to be his home the remainder 
of his life. At the time of purchase, it was 
heavily timbered but this he cleared and im- 
proved, in 1876 erecting the handsome brick 
residence which is a pleasing feature of the 
landscape. In all that makes success, the ac- 
cumulation of property, the capacity for en- 
joyment of family and social life, the esteem 
of friends and neighbors and the confidence of 
fellow citizens, Mr. Fawcett met every require- 
ment. He was a good, honest, upright, honor- 
able man and his death on January 21, 1904, 
brought sincere regret to all who knew him and 
his venerable figure and hoary head are much 
missed in the family gatherings. 

Mr. Fawcett was first married to Sarah 
Sattethwait, who was born in Pennsylvania 
and who left three children at death, viz: Mrs. 
Hannah Call, of Salem; Mrs. Lydia A. Test, 
of Mitchell, South Dakota; and David S., of 
Columbus, Ohio. In 1862 he married Susan 
A. Myers, who was born June 3, 1835, in Lis- 
bon, Columbiana County, and is a daughter 
of Samuel and Pauline (Iden) Myers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Myers were born and married in 


Pennsylvania and moved to Ohio in 1832 mak-, 


- ing the long journey in a wagon. Of their 
seven children, Mrs. Fawcett is the youngest. 
She has two children; Pauline M., who is a 
teacher at New Castle, Colorado; and Louis 
H., who has full charge of the extensive farm- 
ing operations on the home place. | Like his 
father, he is identified with the Republican 
party. A portrait of Eli Fawcett accompanies 
this sketch. 
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WLIVER H. SEBRING, president of 
The French China Company, of Se- 
bring, Mahoning County, Ohio, and 
one of the founders of this wondrous- 
ly prospering town, owns a name, 
which, mentioned in almost any part of the 


United States, is associated with the beautiful 
products of the great industrial plants of Se- 
bring, so wide is their distribution. In Ohio, 
the name means more, typifying, as it does, 
energy, courage, enterprise, unlimited business 
capacity, organizing skill and executive force. 

Oliver H. Sebring, the eldest of the six 
brothers concerned in the founding of Sebring, 
was born at East Liverpool, Ohio, July 14, 
1857, and is a son of George and Elizabeth 
A. (Larkins) Sebring. The father was born 
in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and the 
mother, in the city of Pittsburg. They still 
survive to take pleasure and pride in the 
notable achievements of their sons. They 
reared a family of 10 children, of whom our 
subject is the eldest member, the others being: 
George E., president of The Oliver China Com- 
pany of Sebring; Elsworth H., of The French 
China Company, of Sebring; Joseph H., who 
died at the age of 27 years; Frederick E., presi- 
dent of The Limoges China Company, of Se- 
bring; Frank A., president of The Sebring Pot- 
tery Company and vice-president of The 
Limoges China Company, both of Sebring; 
Eva, twin sister of Frank A., who is the wife 
of Rev, J. H. Norris, of Pittsburg; William H., 
formerly treasurer of The Limoges China Com- 
pany, of Sebring, who was accidentally killed 
by a railroad train in December, 1904; Emma, 
who is the wife of J. C. Albright, secretary of 
The Sebring Pottery Company; and Charles, 
a twin brother of Emma, who died aged five 
years. 

Oliver H. Sebring attended the public 
schools until about 14 years of age and then 
went to work in the-old Baggott pottery in East 
Liverpool, his duties during two years con- 
sisting in driving a horse and his wages being 
$1 a week, his wages being increased to $2.50 
a week, when he was promoted to the business 
of running molds. In two years he was grad- 
uated into the pressing department in which 
he worked for about 15 years, and then went 
into partnership with his brothers, George E., 
Elsworth H.,; and Frank A., in the pottery 
business. 

The brothers were all possessed of but little, 
capital but together they were able to pur- 
chase the old Agner and Foutts pottery plant in 
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East Liverpool, which was then held under a 
mortgage by Mrs. Sarah Jane Campbell. A 
successful business was carried on here until 
1898 when other interests caused an entire 
‘change in the business concerns of the broth- 
ers. ‘They had long realized the necessity of 
room for expansion and one and all possessed 
the foresight which was later shown in the 
founding of the town which bears their name 
to-day. 

Two years prior to removing all their in- 
terests to Sebring, our, subject and his brother, 
Elsworth H., started The French China Com- 
‘pany at East Liverpool. When their proposed 
plans were completed, the brothers amal- 
gamated all their interests and incorporated 
The Sebring Pottery Company in 1889, the 
different names under, which their industries 
had been carried on being: The French China 
‘Company, of East Liverpool ; The Sebring Pot- 
tery Company, of East Liverpool; The Ohio 
China Company, of East Palestine; and The 
‘Oilver China Company, of Sebring. The city 
of Sebring was platted and built by the con- 

. solidated company, but in July, 1903, their in- 
terests were divided agair, and at present the 
‘four interested brothers each have a company 
under his personal supervision, these being : The 
‘Oliver China Company; The Sebring Pottery 
Company; The Limoges Pottery Company and 
‘The French China Company. Each one of 


these great industries employs 300 hands, the | 


four potteries have 25 large ware kilns and 24 
decorating kilns. Their, output, as mentioned, 
is distributed all over the Union, is beautiful 
in finish and design and valuable for its service- 
‘able qualities as well. 

The city of Sebring has only had an exist- 
ence of six years, but during this short space 
of time has made progress that shames other 
industrial centers. It is a busy city of more 
than 2,000 inhabitants, and is in the enjoyment 
of all the facilities and utilities of a community 
of 10 times its age, being supplied with educa- 
tional and religious institutions, with social 
clubs and fraternal organizations, in fact with 
everything to stimulate progress and to furnish 
‘personal ease and business advancement. To 
all this Oliver H. Sebring has contributed in 
' sgreat part. 


In 1886 Mr. Sebring was married to Ma- 
tilda Holmes, who was born at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and is a daughter of William and Emma 
(Dance) Holmes. They have five children, 
viz.: Anna, wife of W. L. Murphy, who is 
employed in the Citizens’ Banking Company’s 
bank; Pearl, wife of Homer J. Taylor, of East 
Liverpool; Burton, Hazel and Wilda. Mr, Se- 
bring is just completing a magnificent home 
here, which will probably cost $100,000. 

Oliver H. and Elsworth H. Sebring are in- 
terested in the Citizens’ Banking Company 
which was organized in 1900; The French 
China Company, the stave and cask factory at 
Sebring and the Buckeye Forge & Specialty 
Company. 


——_~-4_______ 
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GART, now United States superin- 
tendent of the Government Paper 
Mill at Dalton, Massachusetts, was 
born at East Palestine, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, March 17, 1833. He is a son 
of James C. and Alice (Brown) Taggart, and 
a grandson of the pioneers, Maj. John and 
Rebecca (Clark) Taggart, who emigrated to 
Ohio in 1802 from near, Mercersburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

John Taggart entered and settled upon a 
section of land which is now a part of the in- 
corporated village of East Palestine. He 
served with the rank of major in the War of 
1812; was a member of the State Senate when 
that body met at Chillicothe; and was for many 
years a justice of the peace. His three sons, 
James C., Robert and John Taggart, remained 
during their lives on the land he entered. They 
were successful farmers, men of sterling char- 
acter, active members in the United Presbyter- 
jan Church, and in full sympathy with all edu- 
cational, moral and religious enterprises. 

James C. Taggart, the eldest son of Maj. 
John Taggart, was born in 1804. He married 
Alice Brown, born near East Palestine in 1805, 
daughter of Judge George Brown, one of the 
early associate judges of Columbiana County. 
Of their eight children only two survive— 
Nancy Forbes Taggart, of Newberg, Ohio, and 
the subject of this sketch. 
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When Robert C. Taggart was 16 years 
old, he began alternately to teach school 
and to secure higher educational training 
at the academies of Leavertown, Penn- 
sylvania, and Poland, Ohio. This plan 
he followed for several years. 
pared to enter the Junior Class in Jefferson 
College in Pennsylvania, for which he had pur- 
chased a scholarship, he was compelled, by the 
death of his parents, to relinquish his own plans 
for the future, and to assume charge of the 
family home and his father’s business affairs. 
He remained in the management of his farming 
and coal interests until the second year of the 
Civil War. 

In June, 1862, Governor, Tod commissioned 
Rev. Hugh Sturgeon as captain, and Robert 
C. Taggart as first lieutenant, to recruit a com- 
pany. Succeeding in this, their recruits were 
mustered in as Company C, 104th kKeg., Olio 
Vol. Inf. lor the succeeding three years Cap- 
tain Taggart followed the fortunes of his regi- 
ment. [farly in lis army career his health was 
so seriously affected by the exposure of the 
service that his friends and the surgeon of the 
regiment strongly advised him to resign. He 
persisted, however, in remaining at the front, 
and participated in every march, skirmish and 
battle in which his regiment was engaged. He 
commanded his company much of the time 
while ist lieutenant, and was the only commis- 
sioned officer with it in the rapid march of 
Burnside’s army from Central Kentucky over, 
the Cumberland Mountains for the taking of 
Knoxville and the capture of General [razier 
and his command at Cumberland Gap. lor 
this march, the Union Army receive the 
thanks of President Lincoln. 

Captain Taggart acted as adjutant of his 
regiment during the siege of Knoxville, the 
pursuit of Longstreet’s army and the severe 
winter encampment of the poorly fed and thinly 
clad Union forces in Eastern Tennessee. He 
was promoted to Captain February 12, 1864, 
and commanded his company on the march 


with Scofield’s army from Knoxville to Dal- 
ton, Georgia, and from there with Sherman's 


grand army in its. famous flanking, fighting 
campaign for the capture of Atlanta and the 
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pursuit of Hood's forces to Northern Alabama. 
ide was with his company during the severe 
but brilliant campaign of Generals Thomas and 
Schofield against Hood in Tennessee, and at the 
battle of Franklin occupied a critical position 
in the line. Here, at the left of the famous 
cotton gin, First lieutenant Kimble, Sergeants 
Zeigler and Wallace and Private, Martin were 
tilled, while Lieutenant Taggart (now Rev. J. 
C, Taggart, D. D.) and 12 others of his com- 
pany were wounded. After participating in the 
battle of Nashville, December 15 and 16, 1864, 
and in the pursuit of Hood’s demoralized 
forces to the Tennessee River, Schofield’s army, 
of which Captain Taggart’s regiment was a 
part, was transferred to Fort Fisher, North 
Carolina. In a charge of the brigade at Old 
Town Creek in front of Wilmington, 12 of 
Company C were wounded. James Meek, 
wounded mortally, had three brothers in the 
brigade. Enoch Meek, a favorite pupil of Cap- 
tain Tageart, was killed in a charge of the bri- 
gade at Utoy Creek, in the vicinity of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

After the march from Wilmington to Golds- 
boro, North Carolina, Captain Taggart was 
appointed acting assistant inspector general of 
the division on the staff of Gen. James W. 
Reilly, the beloved first colonel of his’ regiment, 
to whom he was warmly attached, and of whom 
Gen. Thomas J, Henderson says: “General 
Reilly was the best volunteer colonel I ever 
knew.” Captain Taggart served as division 
inspector on the staff of Gen. S. P. Carter, on 
the march with Sherman’s army to Raleigh 
and until the surrender of Gen. Joseph E. John- 
ston at Greensboro, North Carolina, at the 
close of the war. General Carter was a naval 
officer before and after the war, attaining the 
rank of rear admiral. An extract from his 
special order of June 17, 1865, is as follows: 
“The general commanding desires to express 
to Captain Taggart his high appreciation of his 
services, and of himself, and tenders his thanks 
for the faithful and efficient manner in which he 
has performed every duty since his appoint- 
ment on the staff.” 

The estimation in which Captain Taggart 
was held by the men of his command is well 


stated by his brave orderly sergeant, Hon. A. 
H. McCoy, as follows: ‘Captain Taggart was 
a model American volunteer soldier. Realiz- 
ing the vital importance of drill and discipline, 
he convinced the men of his company so clear- 
ly of its necessity as made observance a pleas- 
ure. Always present with his company on all 
its weary marches, vigilant watches, skirmishes, 
and battles, by his presence and undoubted 
bravery he inspired the men to a faithful per- 
formance of every duty and an unhesitating 
share in the nation’s sacrifice.” 

_ Shortly before Captain Taggart’s retire- 
ment from the service, an examining commis- 
‘sion at Greensboro, North Carolina, reported 
that he should have been a field officer and Ma- 
jor General Cox offered to have him appointed 
to such a pusition in a regiment about to be 
sent west of the Mississippi. This offer was 
declined, and, with his regiment} Captain Tag- 
gart was mustered out, gladly returning home 
to care for his farm and coal business, 

In civil life, Captain Taggart took a place 
among the people of his county that in 18, 
led to his election as-county treasurer and to 
his re-election in 1871. He served for four 
years with great acceptance. In 1881 it was 
‘proposed to organize a bank at East Palestine 
if he would accept a position in its manage- 
ment. This he was forced to decline on ac- 
count of his health, having arranged to spend 
the winter in Washington, D. C., under the 
treatment of Dr. Bliss. 

While in Washington, Captain Taggart was 
appointed by William McKinley, then Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Ohio, clerk of the 
committee of which Mr. McKinley was chair- 
man. This position, which was made especial- 
ly congenial through the warin personal friend- 
ship existing between Major McKinley and 
himself, he retained until a change in the poll- 
‘cal complexion of the House brought about 
a change in the chairmanship. Declining other 
political appointments tendered him by Mr. 
McKinley, he accepted, July 14, 1883, a posi- 
tion in the Treasury Department, in the class- 
ified civil service. Promotion followed through 
the various grades to division chief, but instead 
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of taking that position offered him, he preferred 
the appointment of United States superinten- 
dent of the Government Paper Mill at Dalton, 
Massachusetts, in the picturesque Berkshire 
Hills. Here, representing the Treasury De- 
partment, he has supervision of the government 
employees who register, count, guard, seal, 
pack and ship by express to Washington all the 
localized silk-fiber paper used for United States 
securities, national bank notes, registered and 
coupon bonds and Philippine certificates; he 
attends to the bookkeeping which relates to the 
appropriations made by Congress each year 
for this distinctive paper; he makes daily re- 
ports to the department, accounting for every 
perfect and imperfect sheet of paper manu- 
factured for the government, and witnesses the 
destruction of each imperfect sheet. Captain 
Taggart was a director in the Ohio National 
Bank of Washington, which position he re- 
signed on removing to Dalton. 

' There being no Presbyterian Church in 
Dalton, Captain Taggart united with the Con- 
gregational Church on certificate from the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Politically he has been a mem- 
ber of the Republican party ever since its or- 
ganization in 1884 ° He spends his annual sum- 
iner vacation in his native town, and from 1882 
to 1900 never failed to return each year to 
vute at the State election. Since then he has 
voted in Dalton. He has laid out several ad-- 
ditions to the town of East Palestine, and has 
assisted a number of persons to secure homes 
on easy terms. For several years he was inter- 
ested in the State Line Sewer Pipe Company, 
later the National Fire Proofing’ Company, 
but sold his interest in 1903. The organization 
of the Sons of Veterans at East Palestine, now 
the fourth largest in the State, with 80 mem- 
bers, bears his name. His life record as citi- 
zen, teacher, soldier and public official has been 
one to inspire a high degree of public confidence 
and respect. 

On June 22, 1875, Captain Taggart married 
Mrs. Anna (French) Coppoek, daughter of 
William R. and Judith (Crew) French, and 
widow of Capt. Ezra Coppock. His step- 
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daughter, Lavina Coppock, is the wife of Hon. 


John B. Gilfillan, a well-known citizen of Minn-’ 


eapolis, Minn., and former Member of Con- 
gress from that city. 


———————_<—_ —___— 


J. PELLEY, M. D., who is a leading 
citizen as well as a prominent prac- 
ticing physician in the village of Dun- 
gannon, near Millport, was born in 
Brooke County, West Virginia, in 

1865, and is a son of Rev. James and Margaret 

(Wells) Pelley. 

Rev. James Pelley was a native of Virginia 
(now West Virginia). He was engaged in 
farming and was a local preacher in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for many years. His 
death was occasioned by an accident in 1885, 
when he was 70 years of age. He was a son 
of James Pelley, of West Virginia. His widow 
still survives and nine of the family of 11 chil- 
dren, our subject being the ninth in order of 
birth. - 

In 1875 the parents of our subject removed 
to Pennsylvania and there he was educated in 
the common schools and in an academy, and 
prepared for college by a course of medical 
reading. In 1889 he entered the Western Penn- 
sylvania Medical College at Pittsburg and was 
there graduated in 1892. He then sought more 
extended experience and took a post-graduate 
course at the New York Polyclinic Medical 
School and Hospital, making specialties in the 
departments of gynecology, obstetrics, diseases 
of children, surgery, diseases of the chest, der- 
matology, ophthalmology, laryngology, rhin- 
ology, otology, diseases of the nervous system, 
and physical diagnosis. The wonderful and 
varied experiences offered by that great metro- 
politan school of medicine and practice, are in- 
valuable in character to the young physician, 
and Dr. Pelley settled at Dungannon, thorough- 
ly prepared for any cases in medicine or surgery 
that might be presented to him. He has con- 
tinued to reside in the midst of the kind and 
neighborly people of this town, which his prac- 
tice practically covers, and enjoys the esteem 
of its residents. 


In 1896 Dr. Pelley was married to Sadie: 
E. Gamble, who is a daughter of William and 


Rhoda Gamble, of Franklin township, and they 


have four children, viz: Margaret, born in 
1898; Bruce Gamble, born in November, 1900; 
Annie Mildred, born in November, 1903, and 
an infant which entered the family in March,. 

1905. 

‘ Dr. Pelley is a Republican in his political 
views. He is a member of the Masonic. fra~ 
ternity. He belongs to the Presbyterian: 
Church while his wife belongs to the Christian. 


Church. 
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P=g}O MER M. CALVIN, M. D., one of the 
a] leading physicians and surgeons of 
Salineville, was born November 20,,. 
1867, at Calcutta, Ohio, and is a son 
of Dr. Joshua and Caroline (Hamil- 
ton) Calvin. 

The Hamilton and Quigley families, witl 
whom Dr. Calvin is bound by ties of kindred, 
were the first people to locate on the present. 
site of the quiet village of Calcutta. The fam- 
ily has been largely professional, two maternal 
uncles of Dr, Calvin studying medicine with 
the noted Dr. Samuel Quigley, his great-uncle, 
and his father being also for many years a 
prominent physician in Columbiana County. 

Dr. Joshua Calvin was born in Pennsylvania 
and was a graduate of Willoughby Medical 
College, Ohio. He engaged in general practice 
at Calcutta, where he died March 9, 1890. Of 
his 10 children, nine survive and all reside in 
Columbiana County except a daughter. All 
the sons, save our subject, are farmers. Sheri- 
dan and William reside with their mother on 
the 60-acre homestead farm. They raise 2 
large amount of stock and also deal in farm ma- 
chinery. Harvey, in addition to being a farm- 
er, carries on a mercantile business at Calcutta: 
he married Isadore Rauch and they have two: 
children,—Joshua and Thomas. 

Homer M. Calvin completed his primary 
education in the local schools and then spent 
two years in the Western Reserve Medical Col- 
lege, after concluding a course at Mount Un- 
ion College. He was graduated at the Colum- 
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bus Medical College, March 4, 1891, and has 
been established in practice at Salineville ever 
‘since. He is well equipped as a physician and 
surgeon and his offices are fitted with all mod- 
ern appliances for, the treatment of disease,- in- 
cluding X-ray and static machinery. He is a 
valued member of the county and State medical 
societies and also of the American Medical As- 
sociation and a frequent contributor to medical 
literature. 

Dr. Calvin was married November 20, 
1892, to Beaut Maple, who is a daughter of 
James and Ann (Hoey) Maple, residents of 
Salineville. They have two children, Everson 
and Louise. Dr. Calvin and wife belong to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Politically the 
Doctor is identified with the Republican party. 
He fills the office of health officer and under ‘his 
careful supervision the sanitation of the town is 
above the average. Professionally and person- 
ally he is held in universal esteem. 


Ho 


RAM C. SCOTT, the genial proprietor of 
qj the Tip Top Mills and a merchant 
4} miller of New Waterford, whose ex- 
. tended patronage and steadily increas- 
ing business have been potent factors 

in the continued prosperity of the village, is the 
natural successor to a business which has been 
handed down from father to son for several 
generations. He is a son of James C. and Mar- 
garet Jane (Cobb) Scott and was born in Knox 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, July 24, 
’ 1860. His grandparents were William and 
Abigail Scott. His great-grandfather, also 
supposed to have borne the name William, came 
from Baltimore and settled in Virginia, whence 
he moved to Ohio about 1805. Here he built 
a stone mill which is still standing on Bull 
Creek and which at that time was considered 
one of the best mills in the State of Ohio. This 
mill did a thriving business and to it resorted 
the old pioneers from great distances, each with 
his load of grain to be made into flour and meal. 
William Scott, the grandfather of Sam C. 
Scott, was born in Virginia about 1795. He 
came with his parents to Ohio, became a miller, 


married and reared a family. His wife, Abi- 
gail, was also a Virginian by birth and was 
about the same age as her husband. Her par- 
ents were Friends, who came to Columbian2 
County in 1805 and settled in Elkrun township. 
She survived her husband 20 years, dying it 
1867. Among the children born to them was 
Jehu Scott, who resides in Sacramento Valley, 
California, and 

James C. Scott, who was born in Knox 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1829. 
He was but a child when he began to help in 
the mill, it being necessary for him to stand on 
a block in order to reach the flour chest. It 
addition to milling, the Scotts also carried of 
farming and as the land was covered with a 
heavy growth of timber, James assisted in clear= 
ing it and getting it ready for crops. His 
father died when James was 18 years old and 
the responsibility of operating the mill fell upon 
the latter. He remained there two years and 
then leased the property and went to Iowa but 
returned and sold the business and moved to 
Indiana. He built a saw and grist-mill which 
he operated for a time before selling it and re- 
turning to Ohio. He then repurchased the old 
mill and moved it to Westville, Mahoning 
County, where it may still be seen. In 1858 
he traded his mill for a farm in Knox township. 
and embarked in agricultural pursuits but after 
two years he once more turned his attentiori 
to milling and moved to Lisbon where he pur= 
chased the old steam mill which stood on the 
canal bank where the Pittsburg, Lisbon & 
Western Railroad depot now stands. He ran 
this mill until 1865 when he sold it and rented 
the stone mill at Lisbon which he ran two years. 
His next’ purchase was a mill located about 
three-quarters of a mile up the creek from New 
Waterford and which he moved in the spring 
of 1873 to its present site. He operated this 
mill for upwards of 20 years until his death, 
June 3, 1893. On April 7, 1859, he married 
Margaret Jane Cobb, daughter of Lewis and 
Jeannette (Stanley) Cobb and five childrers 
were born to this union, viz: Sam C.; Seth 
P., who resides in Elkrun township; William 
Grant, who conducts a large printing plant at 
Columbus; Mrs. Sarah R. Edgerton, a widow 
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residing in Columbiana; and Annie D., wife of 
Marion Huston, of Middleton township. 

Sam C. Scott attended the Lisbon school 
and the district schools of New Waterford until 
he acquired a fair education, which has since 
been supplemented by comprehensive reading. 
He was brought up in the milling business, hav- 
ing spent the greater part of his life as child 
and man in his:father’s mill and when the death 
of the father occurred, in June, 1893, he at 
once bought the interests of the other heirs 


and in July assumed full ownership and con- - 


trol. Mr. Scott is a shrewd, careful manager 
and has remodeled the entire mill, putting in 
the latest improved machinery, making it up 
to date in every respect. It is now operated on 
the oscillator system with an output of 50 bar- 
rels per day and the result will bear comparison 
with that of any mill. Mr. Scott was town 
clerk two years, treasurer for many years and 
is now assessor of Unity township. He is on 
the Board of Health and is clerk of the School 
Board. He is a member of the K. O. T. M., 
the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics and was made a,Mason in East Pales- 
- tine Lodge, No. 417, F.& A.M. He isa mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which he is trustee. 

Sam C. Scott married Maggié Niehaus, a 
native of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, and daugh- 
ter of John D. and Callie (Ehlers) Niehaus. 
Her parents, who were of German birth, were 
married in the United States. The children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott are Callie E., born January 
11, 1885; James Ralph, born, November 15, 
1886; David Carle, born March 12, 1891; 
and Hobart McKinley, born November 4, 18096. 
Mr. Scott is a strong Republican and a great 
admirer of the late William McKinley. 
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HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA 
COMPANY, one of the largest 
manufacturers of utilitarian and art 
ware in the United States, has its 
home in East Liverpool, Ohio, When 
the name of this city is mentioned in any &ec- 
tion of the United States, it immediately brings 


to mind its chief industry—its potteries—and 
this reputation has been given it largely by 
the above named company. 

This business enterprise was established 
in 1873, by Homer and Shakespeare Laughlin 
under the title of Laughlin Brothers. They 
built two kilns in what was then the extreme 
eastern section of the city, and three‘years later 
such headway-had been made as to warrant the 
building of two additional kilns. After the 
death of Shakespeare Laughlin in 1879, the 
business was continued in the name of Homer 
Laughlin until 1897, in which year it was in- 
corporated as The Homer Laughlin China 
Company, with a capital stock of $150,000. 
The plant was immediately thereafter enlarged 
to six kilns and in 1899 the present mammoth 
works were begun.in the East End. In Igo1- 
the capital stock was increased to $500,000 
and a surplus of $500,000 was retained. In 
1903 the old plant of this company was ex- 
changed for the plant of the National China 
Company, adjoining the new plant, thus mak- 
ing an exceptionally large establishment. The 
company has at the present time 33 kilns in op- 
eration, with a daily shipment of three car- 
loads of ware, comprising about 150,000 pieces 
of finished pottery. The company employs 
about 1,000 people. The trade extends 
throughout this country; the trade department 
is under the general management of George 
W. Clarke. 

The founders of this important industry 
were both born near the mouth of Little Bea- 
ver Creek near Smith’s Ferry, Ohio. They 
were reared in East Liverpool but were en- 
gaged in the business of importing crockery 
in New York City from 1865, when Homer 
Laughlin was discharged from the army at 
the close of the war, until 1873, when they 
established their business in East Liverpool. 
They were close students of the business and 
practical potters and success attended their ef- 
forts from the first. The first great recognition 
came to their work at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
when Homer Laughlin competing with Ameri- 
can and with English and other foreign exhibi- 
tors was awarded a medal and diploma for 
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the best earthenware. This success was re- 
peated at Cincinnati in 1879, when he was 
awarded a gold medal, and again at the Col- 
umbian Exposition at Chicago, in 1893, in com- 
petition with English and American exhibits. 
In 1898 Homer Laughlin moved with his fam- 
ily to Los Angeles, California, where his en- 
terprise and public spirit have placed him 
among the foremost men of that Western State. 
He built the first fire-proof building in Cali- 
fornia.. He is now one of the largest real estate 
owners of Los Angeles. 

When Homer Laughlin retired from the 
company bearing his name, he sold the con- 
trolling interest to Louis I. Aaron, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, who has since served as presi- 
dent. The remaining interest was sold to those 
who had been associated with him in the busi- 
ness in various capacities. \V. E. Wells, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company from its n- 
corporation and a man of great natural business 
ability, has continued to serve as such and is 
the general executive officer. He is a man of 
wide acquaintance with the people, and to him 
is due much of the success of the company in 
recent years. The present board of directors 
includes the following representative business 
men: Louis I. Aaron, Charles I. Aaron, F. 
D. Kitchel, Julius Goetz and W. E. Wells. 

‘ 
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BIOBERT J. MARSHALL, M. D., a 
leading physician and surgeon of the 
East End of East Liverpool, whose 
portrait is herewith shown, is also a 
very successful man in other lines of 
business and is at the present one of the heaviest 
real estate holders in his section of the city. 
He is a man of energy and enterprise and suc- 
cess has come wholly through his own efforts. 
Dr. Marshall was born in Big Beaver town- 
ship, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, November 
26, 1862, and is a son of Hugh James and 
Amanda (Hudson) Marshall. His grand- 
father, John Marshall, who was a native of the 
North of Ireland, died in this country in 1862, 
aged 79 years. He was six years of age when 
‘brought to this country by his parents, who set- 


tlel in Western Pennsylvania, and where he 
followed farming all his life. 

Hugh J. Marshall was born in Lawrence 
County, Pennsylvania, December 31, 1831, and 
in early life engaged with his father in farming 
and also taught school. About four years after 
his marriage, he moved from Lawrence County 
to Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and in 1857 
settled on a farm in ,Big Beaver township 
where he purchased what was known as the 
Henry Newkirk farm. He is a Republican in 
politics, and in 1871 was elected county com- 
mussioner, in which position he served two 
terms. He is past noble grand of the Odd Fel- 
low lodge at Beaver Falls. He was united in 
marriage with Amanda Hudson, a daughter of 
Stockman Hudson, who lived most of his life 
in Lawrence County, Pennsylvania, and they 
have had five children: John, of Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania; Mary Elizabeth, wife of Fulton 
Patterson, of New Galilee, Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania; Amos, who resides near Home- 
wood, Beaver County; Matilda, wife of Robert 
Crawford, of Homewood; and Robert J., our 
subject. Mrs. Marshall died in 1870, aged 
thrity-nine years. Religiously, she and_ her. 
family were members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal chureh. 

After completing the prescribed course of 
study in the public schools, of his native county, 
Robert J. Marshall attended Greersburg Acad- 
emy at Darlington, Pennsylvania. He then 
read medicine under Dr. W. A. Sawyer, for a 
time, after which he attended Western Reserve 
Medical College at Cleveland, Ohio, from 
which institution he was graduated March 3, 
1886. During the following summer he prac- 
ticed with his former preceptor, and then was 
located at Fairview and at Ohioville, Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania. He made rapid 
progress in his profession and in 1889, seeking 
a larger field for practice, located in the East 
of East Liverpool, where he has sihce lived 
and practiced. He has a very thorough mastery 
of his profession, having been a constant stu- 
dent during the years of his practice, artd has 
probably performed as many successful capital 
operations as any other surgeon in this section. 
“is skill has many times been demontrated and 
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to-day he enjoys the unbounded confidence and 
respect of his fellow-citizens. 

Dr. Marshall is a member of the County, 
State and American medical associations, and 
also belongs to Glasgow Lodge, F. & A. M., of 
Smith’s Ferry; East Liverpool Lodge, No. 379, 
I. O. O. F.,; East Liverpool Encampment, No. 
107, I. O. O. F.; and Eureka Circle, No. 86, 
Protected Home Circle, for which he is ex- 
amining physician. He was one of the incor- 
porators and is president of the Federal Build- 
ing & Loan Company; and is a director of The 
Electric Porcelain Company. He is an active 
business man and owns what is known as the 
“Meadow Brook Place” in the East End. On 
“Meadow Brook Place” and many other valu- 
able properties he has drilled a number of oil- 
wells, all producers, and he also has oil interests 
in neighboring counties. He is a Republican 
in politics and for nine consecutive years was a 
member of the City Council. 

In 1888 Dr. Marshall was united in mar- 
riage with Sue E. Piersol, a daughter of Prof. 
S. H. Piersol of West Bridgewater, Pennsyl- 
vania and they have had five children: Robert 
Earl, who died at the age of three years and 
two. months; Wilma W., Ila M., Roberta and 
James Allabaugh. Religiously they are mem- 
bers of the Second United Presbyterian Church. 
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OHN VOGLESON, a pioneer of Fair- 
a| field township, was born at New Ox- 
ford, near Gettysburg, Adams Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, October 29, 1806, 
and died June 27 1894, after a busy, 
upright and useful life of almost 88 years. 
His parents were Philip and Elizabeth (Fuller) 
Vogleson. 

The parents of Mr. Vogleson were of Ger- 
man extraction. Their lives were passed in 
Adams County, Pennsylvania, where their son 
attended school, prepared for the duties of life 
and on October 21, 1828, was united in mar- 
tiage to Leah Albert. In 1830 they removed 
to Geauga County, Ohio, where they remained 
until the spring of 1831, when they removed 
from Painesville to Columbiana, which was 


then a promising little hamlet, surrounded with 
pastures and belts of woodland where now 
stand substantial business buildings and resi- 
dences, 

To Mr. Vogleson’s enterprise and business. 
foresight the town is much indebted. He was 
one of the very first to inaugurate substantial _ 
improvements. His first building was a small 
residence on the lot where Dr. King formerly 
lived, which at that time was at the extreme 
southern end of the village. Here he embarked 
in a shoe business at which he continued for 
25 years. In 1852, in partnership with Joseph: 
Wallace, he built a warehouse near the rail- 
road, afterward known as the: Rea & Powell 
warehouse, and engaged in a general produce 
business for IO years, 

In 1865 Mr. Vogleson and his son George 
embarked in the stove business in what was. 


‘then known as the Farrand Block; they carried’ 


on the business here for about four years when 
they sold out to the Farrands and Mr. Vogleson 
again turned his attention to shoemaking. After 
a few years, he became interested in the lumber 
business which was the last of his business: 
enterprises. This was carried on under the: 
name of Vogleson & Irwin and when Mr. 
Vogleson withdrew it was to retire entirely” 
from business care. On the night of June 26, 
1894, at the hour of 10 o’clock, he was stricken 
with apoplexy, at his beautiful home on Main 
street, and he lingered unconscious until 5:45 
the following morning. 

Certainly no other man did so much in the 
way of improvement for, the town of Colum- 
biana as did Mr. Vogleson. All of the build- 
ings he erected were of strong construction and’ 
great utility. He erected all of the buildings 
now known as the Farrand Block; he built” 
the residence of John Beard; he was interested 
in the building of a large warehouse on Elm 
street, one block east of Main; a dwelling house: 
on Vine street, and in 1852 he erected the fine 
home one door north of where his daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth E. Vogleson, now resides. She: 
recalls when the land on which the business 
houses stand was woodland and she remembers 
playing in childhood in the fields south of the 
railroad. She was watched with interest al— 
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most the whole of the development of Colum- 
biana. Her residence is situated opposite Grace 
Reformed Church. 

The mother, of Miss Vogleson and the be- 
loved and faithful wife of our subject was born 
at New Oxford, Adams County, Pennsylvania, 
on August 7, 1808, and died at Columbiana, 
Ohio, May 23, 1888. She was a daughter of 
Daniel and Charity (Demaree) Albert. 

Her family lineage on the maternal side is 
traceable to the 16th century, her ancestors 
being French Huguenots who moved from 
France first to Germany, thence to Holland and 
sailed from Amsterdam in the ship “Brindle 
Cow,” for America, on April 16, 1663. They 
settled on Staten Island, New York, and sub- 
sequently. removed to Harlem, thence to Bergen 
County, New Jersey, and later to Adams Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. At the time of death, Mrs. 
Vogleson was survived by her aged husband 
and five children—three sons and two daugh- 
ters—five grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children, all of whom attended the funeral. 
She was a loving and devoted mother and was 
universally esteemed. Her nature was so kind- 
ly disposed that she always had a pleasant word 
for every one. Like her husband she had been 
converted in early life, both becoming worthy 
members of the Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Bible was her daily companion 
and the beautiful fifth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans was her favorite portion of 
the “Holy Word.” On the Sabbath prior to her 
death, she attended and enjoyed preaching 
twice, at the church of her denomination, some- 
thing she had not done in years, the infirmities 
of age having prevented her taking advantage 
of church privileges. Surrounded by loving 
filial care, she passed to her certain reward. 

The children of John and Leah (Albert) 
Vogleson were: Albert, deceased ; William, 
married, who is now deceased; Columbus; Ira 
Eddy, deceased; Elizabeth, of Columbiana ; 
George, deceased; Udora and Enora (twins), 
the former of whom is deceased and the latter is 
the wife of Henry Faust, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and three children who died in in- 
fancy. Miss Elizabeth and Mrs. Faust are the 
only survivors. 

For many years Mr. Vogleson was at the 
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head of public affairs at Columbiana in one 
capacity or another. lrom 1830 until 1839 
he served as justice of the peace in Fairfield 
township. In 1840 he was mayor of Colum- 
biana under the town’s first charter. Later he 
received a commission to act as notary public 
and this office he filled for six years. In 1862. 
he was elected recorder of the village of Colum- 
biana and served as such for one year. 

Mr. Vogleson was always an ardent advo- 
cate of reform. He was an anti-slavery man 
from the days of Hon. James G. Birney and 
until the final emancipatinn of the slaves he 
worked, taught and voted in the cause of aboli-. 
tion of slavery. No less deeply was he inter- 
ested in temperance and later in life when the 
prohibition forces were organized, he consist-- 
ently supported that party. -He was the first 
president ot the Washingtonian movement in: 
Columbiana County, about 1840, and no doubt,. 
if a few more years had been given him, he 
would have attended the centennial in 1908 of 
the first anti-saloon society. Temperance as a 
cause owes much to calm, quiet, resourceful’ 
men like Mr. Vogleson, and in his active days. 
he was a man of wide-spread influence. 

He was interested in almost everything that. 
contributed to the growth of Columbiana as a 
desirable place for home-loving people. He 
was an early and continual supporter of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal Church, being 
one of the few earnest religious workers who 
started a village society which later was de- 
veloped into a large and flourishing church. 
For years he was a member of its official board, 
filling his position there with the same satis- 
faction to all concerned as he did the duties and 
obligations imposed upon him in business, pub- 
lic and social affairs, during 63 years of resi- 
dence. His devoted daughter perpetuates his: 
memory in this memorial of him. 
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BPS) EODORE L. APPLE, special claim 
’@o| agent of the Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and claim agent, in connection 
with the legal department, of the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, is one of 
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the prominent citizens of Wellsville. He was 
born at Easton, Northampton County, Penn- 
sylvania, December 20, 1841, and is a son ot 
David and Matilda (Lescher) Apple. 

The Apple family is of German-Swiss ex- 
traction, the ancestors emigrating at an early 
day from Switzerland to “Prussia, Germany, 
and coming thence to the United States. For 
generations, however, the family has been 
American. 

Andrew Apple, the grandfather, was born 
at Easton, Pennsylvania, and for a number of 
years he there followed a milling business. 
Later he removed to Crawford County, Penn- 
sylyania, where he purchased a small mill in the 
vicinity ‘of Cambridge and there spent the re- 
mainder of his life. ast married Elizabeth Gil- 
more, who was born on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna River, in Pennsylvania. Her father, 
Thomas Gilmore, came from Ireland in 1775, 
and cast in his lot with the American Patriots, 
enlisting in Sullivan’s division which wintered 
at Valley Forge. Shortly after enlistment, 
Thomas Gilmore met a fair young American 
by the name of Rachel Young, who looked 
kindly on the Irish lad, who in turn was very 
assiduous in assisting her in the domestic duties 
which she performed in her home. Just as the 
order came for, the company to move from that 
locality, the young soldier, accidentally or 
otherwise, cut his foot so badly that he was de- 
tained for some time and before he finally left 
for the front had become engaged to be married 
to the estimable young lady mentioned and after 
his return their marriage was consummated. 
His tomb is in the old Easton Cemetery. 

It is related of Grandmother Apple, that 
she was a very devout woman and, as a fine 
family of sons was born to her, that her con- 
stant prayer was that at least one of these might 
he led into the Christian ministry, although ate 
was not financially able to give any or each of 
them a suitable education. Her prayers and 
pious hopes were abundantly answered, for 
three of her sons—Theodore, Thomas and Jo- 
seph—became prominent men and powerful 
expounders of the Gospel. For a long period 
Thomas Apple was professor of theology in 
Lancaster College; he was also president of the 


college for a considerable period and was an 


i able writer for the German Reformed JA/essen- 


ger. Joseph Apple preached for many years 
in Crawford County, while Theodore Apple 
was professor of mathematics and astronomy in 
Lancaster College. They succeeded in their 
endeavor to acquire a liberal education through 
their own efforts put forth during their leisure 
hours in the old mill. 

David Apple was born at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and died in Ohio, in 1897, aged 84 years. 
He was reared to the trade of miller and 
worked with his father in Northampton and 
Crawford counties and then went to New Cum- 
betland, Virginia (now West Virginia). He 
then came to Columbiana County, Ohio, and 
operated the Crawford mill on Big Beaver 
Creek. In 1864 he purchased the George Gib- 
bons mill on Little Yellow Creek, which he 
operated for some years and then took charge 
of John Smith’s mill, also located in Colum- 
biana County and then upon taking up his resi- 
dence in Wellsville, he assumed charge of the 
Wellsville mill for Oscar and Byron Gibbons. 
He was a skilled man in his line of work and 
always commanded a good position. 

Mr. Apple was one of the most loyal sup- 
porters of the government during the Civil 
War, for many years having worked for the 
abolition of slavery. With three of his beloved 
sons in the army at one time—all mere lads, 
Theodore being only 19, George 17, and An- 
drew but 15—his interests were so centered 
in military operations in which they were con- 
cerned that it was with difficulty he could force 
himself to attend to his business. Although he 
could not go to the front and leave his wife un- 
protected, he joined the Home Guards of West 
Virginia and took an active part in the guard- 
ing of the frortier when Col. John Morgan 
made his daring and destructive raids. He 
was for the greater part of his life a man of 
great strength but, having made heavy calls 
upon his vitality, the last two years of his life 
were rendered uncomfortable from paralysis. 

Mention has been made of his anti-slavery 
attitude. His son, our subject, can recall many 
occasions when his father would apparently 
retire for the night with his family and in the 
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morning be found by them quietly resting in his 
bed, but they knew well that during the hours 
of darkness he had been alert and one more 
poor, trembling, escaped slave had been con- 
ducted by him safely as far as Reeder’s, which 
was his nearest station on the “Underground 
Railroad.” He was aman who had the courage 
of his convictions and no fear of personal in- 
jury ever paralyzed his efforts. He was not a 
politician but a patriot. He was one of the 
first members of the lodge of Odd [ellows at 
leaston, which was in the period when there 
had arisen great prejudice against secret so- 
cieties. 

David Apple married a daughter of George 
and Elizabeth (Kemeriah) Lescher. Mrs. 
Apple's father was a veteran of the War of 
1812. To our subject's parents were born five 
sons and two daughters, viz: Theodore L., of 
this sketch; George Lescher; Andrew Oliver; 
Elizabeth, wife of T. J. Lockhart, of New 
Cumberland, West Virginia; William, and 
Maria, who died in infancy. The mother died 
in 1858, aged 36 years. She was a consistent 
member of the German Reformed Church. 
David Apple married, second, Martha Perry, 
a descendant of Commodore Perry. She had 
been a teacher in Crawford County. Mr. Ap- 
ple was a worthy member of the German Re- 
formed Church and was a trustee of the church 
in Easton. 
should be perpetuated as an example of a sturdy 
type of man not often found in these modern 
times. . 

Our subject was educated in the common 
schools of Crawford County and after complet- 
ing the course he went to reside in the home of 
a Presbyterian minister, who proposed to pre- 
pare him for college. He was progressing un- 
der this tutoring when the Civil War broke 
out and, although but a youth, as noted above, 
he felt a man’s loyalty and soon was enlisted 
as a member of Company I, First Reg., West 
Virginia Vol. Inf., and served in that regiment 
for three months, when he re-enlisted in Com- 
pany F, in the same regiment, and continued 
in that command until the end of the war. Fle 
was wounded at the second battle of Bull Run, 
while in command of the company during the 


He was a man whose memory” 


absence of the superior officers, his rank being 
that of sergeant. this wound sent him to the 
hospital from which he stole away and rejoined 
his company, uursing his wound alone, with 
bovish grit. During the battle of South ALoun- 
tam and a short time later at Antietsun, he dis- 
played such bravery that he was promoted 2nd 
lieutenant and a week later was made 1st lieu- 
tenant, for “meritorious conduct” on the recom- 
mendation of Colonel Thoburn. After this he 
served on staff dutv and was attached to the 
staff of Colonel Thoburn at the time the latter 
was killed at Cedar Creek, Virginia. 

After the war he returned home in 1865 
aud entered into the employe of the Cleveland 
& Pittsburg Railroad Company as bridge car- 
penter, and continued as such until 1884, when 
he was made foreman of bridges. In 1888 he 
became master carpeuter and in 1897 he was 
appointed special agent and claim agent, posi- 
tions he still capably fills. His territory covers 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and Columbiana, 
Jefferson, Belmont, Carroll, Stark, Mahoning, 
Harrison, Portage and Tuscarawas counties, 
Ohio, while his work frequently carries him to 
number of different States. He has made a 
special study of railroad law with the result that 
he is exceedingly well versed in this branch. 

Mr. Apple married Hannah Crawford, who 
is a daughter of A. G. Crawford, of Jefferson 
County, Ohio, and they have three children, 
viz.: Anna, who graduated from the Wells- 
ville High School, and was preparing for the 
study of medicine when she died; Elizabeth, 
who died in infancy; and George Lescher, who. 
is chief clerk in the trainmaster’s office at Cleve- 
land. He was educated in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus. Mrs. Apple is a very ac- 
tive member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

Fraternally Mr. Apple is past noble grand 
of Iris Lodge of Odd Fellows, at Wellsville, 
of which he has been a member for more than 
30 years. He cast his maiden presidential vote 
for Abraham Lincoln on his second candidacy, 
when at Rappahannock Ford, the regiment 
marching back from the firing line to cast its 
vote, 


Mr. Apple’s brother, Andrew. now de- 
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ceased, was awarded a gold medal for personal 
bravery displayed at Fort Gregg, in front of 
Richmond. He married Mary Pabst, of Elgin, 
Illinois, who still preserves this medal as one 
of her most precious possessions. 


————_>-+-o___——_ 


@aIEORGE A. WALTER, one of the 

@| well-known citizens of Elkrun town- 
ship, residing on a magnificent farm 
of 281 acres located in section 6, 
was born on this farm October 13, 
1859, and belongs to one,of the old pioneer 
families of this locality. He is a son of David 
and Sarah P. (Springer) Walter. 

The Walter family is still considered one of 
‘the most thrifty and respected among the many 
Pennsylvania Dutch families which own great 
farms through Berks and Buck Counties in 
that State. From there came Henry Walter, 
our subject’s great-grandfather, who settled in 
this section of Ohio, where he entered large 
bodies of land and spent the remainder of his 
life in improving them, dying aged 73 years and 
being succeeded by his son George. The latter, 
our subject’s grandfahter, spent his whole life 
on this farm in Elkrun township; he also owned 
other lands, having some 700 acres in his po- 
session at the time of death. He left three sons 
and three daughters. 

David Walter, father of our subject, was 
born on the present farm of George A. Walter, 
on August 13, 1835, and he also spent his long 
and useful life here, following agricultural 
pursuits. He was a man of business capacity 
and of local prominence. For a number of 
years he served as township trustee and was a 
member of the School Board. In politics he 
was a Republican. His death took place in his 
old home April 15, 1904. He married Sarah 
P. Springer, who.was born May 10, 1837, at 
Lisbon, where she now resides, being a daugh- 
ter of Henry and Rebecca Springer. Henry 
Springer was formerly a leading merchant at 
Lisbon and also owned farm lands and was con- 
sidered one of the county’s capitalists. The 
three children born to David Walter and wife 
‘were: George A., of this sketch; Emma, wife 


of L. B.- Pike, of Lisbon; and Anna, wife of 
L. D. Vossin, of Elkrun township. 

George A, Walter was reared on the home- 
stead farm and was educated in the township 
schools. He has always resided on the home- 
stead and has been engaged in general farm- 
ing and stockraising. This farm is one of great 
value, on account of its favorable location, its 
acknowledged fertility which has been brought 
about by intelligent cultivation and for its ex- 
cellent improvements. It belongs to the undi- 
vided estate of his late father. 

In 1885 Mr. Walter was married to Ella 
Morris, who was born in Elkrun township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and is a daughter of 
Robert and Mary (Ferguson) Morris, and they 
have five children, viz: Sarah, David, Frank, 
Ruth and Alice. . 

Politically Mr. Walter is identified with the 
Republican’ party. He is serving as a member 
of the School Board of the township. His 
fraternal connection is with the Masons and 
he belongs to the Royal Arch Chapter at Lis- 
bon. This family is one of the oldest in the 
township and has’ been prominent in agricul- 
tural business and social life. Our subject is 
a representative member of it and he is a:citi- 
zen who fills creditably every position which 
life imposes upon him. 

8 


&: EREMIAH C. MOUNTZ, proprietor of 
ew fe) the “Pine Tree Farm,” which is sit- 

uated in Butler township, consisting 
of 149 acres in section 31, was born 
in West township, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, July 9, 1839,.and.is a son of George 


.H. and Catherine (Hocher) Mountz. 


George H.’ Mountz was born in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1792, and was a son 
of George Mountz. In 1805 the latter decided 
to cross the mountains and settle in some of 
the rich, newly opened lands in Ohio. He 
packed up his household goods and with his 
family safely made the long and tiresome trip 
and finally located in Knox township, Colum- 
biana County, about one mile from the present 
family farm. Here the elder George Mountz 
entered 160 acres and the family settled down 
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in their little log cabin as true pioneers. In- 
dians still roamed through the forests and our 
subject’s father frequently met them as he went 
on horseback many miles to mill, but they never 
molested him. Both the grandfather and the 
father of our subject continued to operate the 
original farm through life, the latter removing 
to North Georgetown only a short time prior 
to his death in 1872. He was a consistent 
member of the Lutheran Church. He was a 
quiet, industrious man, and lived a useful, 
worthy life. i 

The mother of our subject, Catherine 
(Hocher) Mountz, was born in Switzerland 
and came to the United States with her parents 
when about 20 years of age. In 1836 they 
settled in Columbiana County among the pio- 
neers. She was the second wife of George H. 
Mountz and lived to the age of 67 years. Mr. 
Mountz by his two marriages became the father 
of 21 children. Seven of his sons by his second 
marriage were as near the same age as was 
possible; all grew to manhood and became men 
of character and substantial standing. Three 
daughters died, young and one son died aged 
18 years. In 1872 a scourge of typhoid fever 


caused the death of George H. Mountz and - 


two of his sons, very close together. One of 
the daughters of the first marriage, Mrs. Sarah 
Moore, now a widow, is our subject’s very 
capable housekeeper. — 

Jeremiah C. Mountz was six months old 
when his parents located in Knox township 
and he lived on the home farm until he was 
13 years old. He then engaged with a local 
firm and learned the carpenter’s trade, at which 


he worked in Colunibiana and Stark Couuties_ 


until 1863, when he engaged in farming on the 
property where he has made his home ever 
since. Mr. Mountz has been one of the town- 
ship’s large land owners, but has disposed of 
several farms recently. His home tarm 1s 
known far and wide as the ‘‘Pine Tree Farm,” 
which he operated as a dairy farm until recent- 
ly; at present it is maiwly given over to general 
farming. Mr. Mountz still works occasionally 
at his trade, having been a skilled carpenter 
for 47 years, but has about retired from every 
active employment of any kind. He has been 
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successful in his business affairs and has earned 
the rest which he is preparing to take. 

On April 30, 1863, Mr. Mountz was mar- 
ried to Mary Martha Pettit, who was born here 
October 12, 1842, and died here April oy 
1896. She was a daughter of George Pettit. 
The eight children born to this union were: 
Alfaretta, who married George Dellar, of Pitts- 
burg; Emma, who married Joseph Walton, of 
Butler township; Anna, who married Thomas 
Whinnery; Homer, of Butler township; Har- 
vey, of Butler township; Charles, who assists 
his father; Jesse, of Butler township; and Flor- 
ence, who married Herman Gray, of Guilford. 
Mr. Mountz has reason to take pride in his 
children, all of them having grown to maturity 
to be industrious, temperate, Christian. people. 
He has set them a most exemplary example. 
For 40 years he has voted the Prohibition 
ticket, voting thus when there were but two 
temperance advocates in the township. He has 
always lent his influence in the direction of tem- 
He assisted in the erec- 
tion of the Lutheran Church at North George- 
town, of which he is a member and for many 
years was one of the elders. Mr. Mountz is 
widely known and enjoys the warm friendship 
and hearty esteem of the many who have had 
business or social relations with him. He has 
always taken an interest in township affairs 
but not to the extent of holding office. 
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BIEORGE H. OWEN & COMPANY, 
with offices in the First National 
Bank Building in East Liverpool, 
has the largest real estate and in- 
surance business in this section of 

The company is composed of George 


Go 


Ohio. 
H. Owen, F. H,. Croxall and James S. Hilbert, 
three men of prominence in business circles and 
experienced in the insurance and real estate 


business. It was established in 1898 by a con- 
solidation of the business conducted by George 
H. Owen and that of Messrs. Croxall and Hil- 
bert, and now has under course of construction 
a fine building at No. 151 Sixth street, which 
is to be an office building as well as the home 
of this company. 
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Grorce H. Owen, from whom the firm of 
George H. Owen & Company takes its name, 
is one of the most successful business men. of 
Teast Liverpool. He was born in Bennington, 
Vermont, August 7, 1855, and is a son of \Will- 
iam and Susanna (Rhodes) Owen,—the former 
a native of Burslem, Staffordshire, England, 
and the latter, of Cheshire, Iengland,—who 
came to America shortly after marriage. 

William Owen upon coming to this country 
first located in New York City, where he fol- 
lowed the trade of a potter, later removing 
to Poughkeepsie where he continued in that 
business. He next engaged in the manufacture 
of pottery at Bennington, Vermont, and at the 
same time conducted a crockery store. In 1855 
he moved with his family to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, where he continued at his trade until his 
death, aged 35 years. He and his wife were 
parents of five children: Arthur C., born in 
New York City, who is with The Colonial 
‘Pottery Company; W. J., born at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, is manager of The Rad- 
ford Pottery Company, of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; George H., our subject; John Lin- 
coln, born in East Liverpool, who is identified 
with the local potteries; and Mary Elizabeth 
(Foutts), born in Hancock, West Virginia, 
who resides in East Liverpool. 

George H. Owen was reared at East Liver- 
pool, where he attended the public schools and 
also night school. He learned the trade of 
presser and worked in the potteries at East 
Liverpool for a period of 19 years. In 1893 
he bought the insurance agency of F. H. Crox- 
all, who moved temporarily to Denver, 
Colorado ; the business was consolidated at once 
with that of Edwin M. Knowles and the two 
conducted the business under’ the firm name 
of Knowles & Owen until Mr. Owen bought 
out his partner. He then continued alone until 
the consolidation of his interests with those 
of I’, H. Croxall and James S. Hilbert in 1808, 
under the frm name of George H. Owen & 
Company. Our subject is identified with 
various land companies, has made many large 
real estate transfers, and is president of the 
Dollar Savings Bank, an important financial 
institution of East Liverpool. In his fraternal 


relations he is a member of Riddle Lodge, 
No. 315, F. & A. M., of East Liverpool; and 
to the following Odd Fellow societies: East 
Liverpool Lodge, No. 379; East Liverpool 
Encampment, No. 107; Canton Rhodes, No. 
73, Patriarchs Militant and Ceramic Lodge, 
No. 286, Daughters of Rebekah. He has been | 
an Odd Fellow for 26 years and has taken all 
the degrees. 

Mr. Owen was united in marriage with 
Sarah Agnes Allison, who was born and reared 
in East Liverpool, and they have a son, Frank 
E., who is exchange clerk in the First National 
Bank. Religiously they are members of the 
First Presbyterian Church of East Liverpool. 

F, H. Croxa.t, of the real estate and in- 
surance firm of George H. Owen & Company, 
has been engaged in the insurance business in 
East Liverpool continuously since 1880, prob- 
ably longer than any other man in the city. He 
was born in East Liverpool in 1851, and is a 
son of Jesse Croxall who came to this city in 
1844. 

Jesse Croxall was one of the four, Croxall 
brothers who succeeded Edwin Bennett in the 
pottery business, which they conducted until 
the plant was destroyed by a flood in 1850. 
Jesse Croxall then engaged in the cattle busi- 
ness for many years and at the time of his death 
in 1882, at the age of 62 years, was living a 
retired life. He served several terms as coun- 
cilman and was very active in municipal af- 
fairs. He was joined in marriage with Mary 
A. Carey, who was born in Pennsylvania of 
Scotch-Irish parentage, but lived the major 
portion of her life in East Liverpool, where 
she died in October, 1903, aged 77 years. This 
union resulted in the birth of seven children, 
of whom Mrs. George C. Murphy, whose hus- 
band is secretary and treasurer of, The Barber- 
ton Pottery Company, of Barberton, Ohio, and 
PF’. H, Croxall, subject of this sketch, are the 
only survivors. 

Mr, Croxall was reared at East Liverpool, 
where he attended the public schools and the 
academy of H. T. Martin. He held a posi- 
tion as traveling salesman in the pottery trade 
for some years, and in 1880 embarked in the 
real estate and insurance business. Politically, 
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he is a Republican, is a member of the county 
central committee of his party, and has taken 
an active interest in political affairs. 

Mr. Croxall was united in marriage with 
Anna Kerr, a native of Pennsylvania, and they 
have a comfortable home in East Liverpool. 
He is a member of numerous fraternal orders. 
In religious faith and fellowship he is a Pres- 
byterian, and is an elder in the church. 

JAMES S. HivBert, of the firm of George 
H. Owen & Company, was born in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, near East Liverpool, September 
16, 1866, and is a son of Martin and Rosanna 
(Standley) Hilbert. His parents came to East 
Liverpool in January, 1868, and Mrs. Hilbert 
still is a resident of the city, at the age of 69 
years. .Martin Hilbert in 1867 built and occu- 
pied the City Hotel, now known as Hotel Lakel, 
which was then the largest building in the city. 
He conducted this hotel until 1876 when he 
sold out, and shortly after was elected city com- 
missioner. He later did general contracting in 
excavations and the moving of houses, con- 
tinuing until March, 1883. In that year he re- 
sumed the hotel business and continued until 
his death in February, 1885, aged 63 years. 
Politically, he was a Democrat. He and his 
estimable wife were parents of the following 
children: James S.; Mrs. C.-H. Connell, of 
Steubenville, whose husband is engaged in con- 
tracting on the Wabash extension and has also 
contracted at East Liverpool; Caroline who is 
Sister St. Michael located at Villa Maria, Penn- 
sylvania; and Anna, now located at Pittsburg. 

James S. Hilbert was reared at East Liver- 
pool and after the death of his father conducted 
Hotel Lakel until June, 1890. He then leased 
and conducted Hotel Grand for two years, 
after which he clerked in that house one year. 
He then became a solicitor for George H. 
Owen, and in1895, in partnership with Mr. 
Croxall purchased the E. P. Hazlett insurance 
and real estate agency, which was in 1898 con- 
solidated with that of Mr. Owen, under the 
firm name of George H. Owen & Company. 

Mr. Hilbert was married to Miss Early, a 
daughter of J. V. Early, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, but now of East Liverpool. They have 
two children: Helen Montrose. and Stanley T. 

27 


In politics, he is a Republican and has served 
as a member of the Board of Review of the city. 
He is a charter member of Kast Liverpool 
Lodge, No. 258, B. P.O. E., of which he was 
secretary a number of years and is now exalted 
ruler. Religiously, he is a member of St. 
Aloysius Catholic Church. 


> —__ 


HILLIAM C. WALLACE, president 
@ of the First National Bank of East 
Bb} Palestine, whose portrait is shown 
on the opposite page, was born in 
Elkrun township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, in the homestead situated 
on the old Georgetown road, December 28, 
1842, and is a son of John and Tamer. (Wil- 
liams) Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace comes of Scotch-Irish stock. 
His grandfather, Ezekiel Wallace, moved to 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, in 1806, 
and later to Columbiana County, where he died 
in 1812. He opened up a farm in Elkrun town- 
ship and was succeeded by his son, John 
Wallace, who had accompanied his father to 
Ohio in 1810. 

William C, Wallace was only six years old 
when he was made an orphan and was taken to 
the home of his aunt in St. Clair township. 
He was one of a family of four children, two 
daughters and two sons, the only other sur- 
vivor being his sister, who is the widow of 
Hamilton Gaston, of California. After many 
years of separation, Mr. Wallace has recently 
returned from an enjoyable visit with her. 

The only school advantages enjoyed by Mr. 
Wallace were those secured in the schools at 
Calcutta, at that time of an indifferent nature. 
At the opening of the Civil War he enlisted in 
the 101st Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol. Inf., 
and was detailed to the commissary department 
and served for two years as commissary ser- 
geant. After the war he went to lowa where 
he remained until March 12, 1866, when he 
returned to Columbiana County, settling on 
section 13, Unity township. Mr. Wallace owns 
one of the best improved homes in the township 
and has expended thousands of dollars in mak- 
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ing improvements here. His home farm con- 
tains 219 acres and he also owns 66. acres in 
section 24 and 112 acres in section 23, where 
‘his son resides. A remarkable fact about the 
transferring of the land where Mr. Wallace re- 
sides is that the only deeding that has ever been 
done was by Thomas Jefferson, president, and 


James Madison, Secretary of State, it being. 


successively willed to each owner. 

Mr. Wallace is identified with many of the 
leading interests and successful‘industries for 
which East Palestine is noted. He is one of 
the members of the board of directors of the 
East Palestine Pottery Company and has been 
since its organization and was succeeded as 
president of the company by W. C. Cham- 
berlin; has been interested in the East Palestine 
Lumber Company; president of the Stock- 
raisers’ Mutual Live Stock Association; presi- 

_dent of the East Palestine Creamery Company ; 
president of the Springfield Mutual Insurance 
Company with a capital of $4,000,000; and 
president of the First National Bank, of East 
Palestine. While continually interested in pub- 


lic matters, he holds no office although he form- 


erly was township trustee for some years. 

Mr. Wallace was married September 15, 
1870, to Lucinda Long, who is a daughter of 
Israel and Elizabeth Long, pioneers. Mrs. 
Long died during her daughter’s childHood. 
Four children were born to, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace, the three survivors being: Charles 
L., who resides on section 23, Unity township; 
Paul; and William O., who has recently been 
admitted to the bar. 

Mr. Wallace is one of the ruling elders of 
the old-school Presbyterian Church at East 
Palestine. He belongs to Lodge No. 417, 
F.& A. M., at East Palestine and is commander 
Ol iGuch. 7x Post “No. 486;, Ele 16 one .of. the 
most popular men of the township and one of 
its most liberal and broad-minded men. 


—__+«—______ 


SAMUEL D. HERREN,a well-known 
@| citizen of Columbiana County, but for 


cantile enterprise of New York City, 
known as The Titus Company, was 
born at Homeworth, Columbiana County, 


some years identified with a large mer- 


Ohio, September 4, 1867, and is a son of Sam- 
uel and Malinda (Haney) Herren. 

On the paternal side the family is of Swiss 
extraction. The father, Samuel Herren, was 
born at Mill Mountain, Canton Bern, Switzer- 
land, in 1832, and came to America in 1853. 
He located at Massillon, Ohio, where he en- 
gaged in shoemaking for some years and then 
moved to Homeworth, where at the present 
time he is conducting a restaurant business. 
He owns a nice little farm of 15 acres on sec- 
tion 29, Knox township, near the village. On 
March 5, 1860, he married Malinda Haney, 
who was born in Uniontown, Summit County, 
Ohio, July 23, 1841, and is a daughter of Da- 
vid and Barbara (Ponties:)) Haney. They had 
12 children, 10 of whom still survive. 

Samuel D. Herren received his education 
in the schools at Homeworth and then entered 
the employe of Mrs. Margaret J. Potts, who 
was conducting a store in that village. He re- 
mained eight years with this lady and when she 
left Homeworth in 1893 he took over the entire 
management of the business and continued to 
operate it for five years, becoming its owner 
in 1898. During the succeeding years he did 
a large business here and also officiated as post- 
master, having been appointed such by Presi- 
dent McKinley in his first administration. In 
April, 1902, he resigned this office in favor of 
A. J. Cameron, who is now postmaster and sold 
his business to Frank Baylor, removing then 
from Homeworth to Columbus, Ohio. Shortly 
afterward he entered into the'employ of The 
Titus Company, a corporation which controls 
a chain of ‘“‘5 and 10 cent” stores all over the 


country. Of this organization Mr. Herren was 


elected vice-president and a member of the 
directing board in 1903. 

Although Mr. Herren’s business duties re- 
quire his absence from Homeworth a large 
part of the time, he has established his perma- 
nent home here, in .July, t905, purchasing the 
Joshua Lee estate, one of the most desirable 
locations for a home in the county. 

In 1888 Mr. Herren married Winona L. 
Potts, who is a daughter of George and Mar- 
garet J. (McLennan) Potts. They have three 
children, viz.: Donald E., Marguerite and Her- 
bert D. The family belong to the Presbyterian 
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Church. Mr. Herren is fraternally associated 
with the Odd Fellows, Elks and Maccabees. 
Politically he is a Republican. 


> 


WIORIN B. HARRIS, junior member of 

A} the legal firm of Taylor & Harris at 
Salem, is one of the city’s rising pro- 
fessional men and a representative at- 
torney of Columbiana County. He 
was born in May, 1870, in Butler township, 
Columbiana County, the son of Clarkson and 
Caroline (De Wolf) Harris. 

The subject of this sketch received his early 
education in the’ Butler township common 
schools, following this course with an academic 
education which prepared him for a course 
at Mount Union College. Throughout his 
career he has been essentially a self-made man, 
and his close and continuous application, 
coupled with inherent ability, are alone re- 
sponsible for his success. Early in life, when 
thrown upon his own resources by the death 
of his father, these attributes manifested them- 
selves, as evidenced by his rapid transition from 
the farm to the carpenter’s craft, then to the 
schoolmaster, and, a little later, after diligent 
application and study, to the practice of the 
law and ultimate membership in one of the 
strong law firms of the county. 

His course at Mount Union was followed 
by a period of five years as a school teacher, 
his labors in this field comprising three years 
in his native county, and two years in the State 
of Iowa. Later mastering a trade, and apply- 
ing the fruits of his labors to a further educa- 
tion, he was enabled to enter the Ohio State 
University at Columbus. His course in law at. 
this well-known institution terminated with his 
graduation in 1903, and his admission to the 
bar, of Ohio on June 11th of that year. 

Returning to his old home he immediately 
began the practice of the law at Salem, and 
six months later became associated with At- 
torney A. W. Taylor, establishing the firm of 
Taylor & Harris. This firm’s well-appointed 
offices are located in the Masonic Block. Mr. 
Harris, having had charge of numerous im- 


portant cases in connection with the firm’s ex- 
tensive legal operations, was admitted to prac- 
tice in the United States courts in March, 1904. 
His labors with the firm have been successful, 
and characterized by that fidelity and applica- 
tion paramount in his earlier efforts along more 
humble lines. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Harris is a great-grandson of Isaiah Harris, 
who settled in Columbiana County in 1803, 
and took up a large tract of land, comprising 
640 acres, in Butler township. In business 
affable, conscientious and faithful to the inter- 
ests of his clients, he is politically affiliated 
with the Republican party, and fraternally, is a 
member of the Odd Fellows and the Elks. 

His marriage to Kathryn Sinclair, daughter 
of L. W. Sinclair, a prominent resident of Han- 
overton, occurred in August, 1905. 
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mILLIAM F. LONES, of Wellsville, 
was born in Madison township, 
this county, August 29, 1863, and 
is a son of William H. and Minerva 
H. (Williams) Lones: 

Joln Lones, the great-great-grandfather of 
William F., was a loyal patriot who lost his life 
at the siege of Yorktown. Theodore Lones, the 
grandfather, was born in Virginia in 1807, 
and came to Ohio with his father in 1815. 
The latter settled in Madison township as one 
of the early pioneers; he married Sarah Craw- 
ford, whose people had settled about the same 
time on Beaver Creek. ' 

William H. Lones was born in Madison 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1841 
and still resides on the home farm. During 
the progress of the Civil War he went out with 
the 100-day men. He has always been identi- 
fied with the Republican party. He married a 
daughter of Jesse Williams, of St. Clair town- 
ship, Columbiana County, and they had these 
children: Jesse W., of St. Clair township; 
Harry E., of Middleton township; Gertrude, 
wife of Frank Glenn, of Madison ‘township ; 
George E., living at home; Lillie and Lena 
(twins), living at home; Harvey E., of East 
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Liverpool; Samuel, of Wellsville; Dora, who is 
living at home and William F. 

William I, Lones was educated in the 
common schools of Madison township and at- 
tended the Lisbon High School and the North- 
western Normal School at Ada. He then be- 
gan the study of the law in the office of A. H. 
Clark at East Liverpool, and was admitted to 
the bar on February 6, 1886. He practiced at 
Dayton, Tennessee, for five years and then lo- 
cated at Wellsville. In politics he is a Repub- 
lican and from 1894 to 1898 was city solicitor. 
He also served two terms on the Board of 
Education. 

In,1896 Mr. Lones was united in marriage 
with Lillie Southwick, who is a daughter of 
Nathan and Rebecca Southwick, of Springfield, 
Missouri. She is a member of the Baptist 
Church of East Liverpool. Mr. Lones is one 
of the solid, substantial citizens of Wellsville, 
where he occupies a position as a representa- 
tive citizen. He is a member of Iris Lodge, 
Nov 125, 1. O. O. F., of Wellsville, of which 
he is past noble grand. 
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) Pee F, VOLLNOGLE, a practical 
druggist doing an extensive business 
at New ereneas was born in Ohio 
in 1857, and is a son of Solomon and 
Mary Ann (Firestone) Vollnogle 
and grandson of John Vollnogle. 

John Vollnogle, who was born in Germany, 
came to America when he wa’ but 14 years of 
age, in search of the fortune which young men 
are very apt to imagine exists in some other 
locality than the ones in which Providence has 
placed them. In his case the good fortune 
proved to be a farm in a fertile section of 
Ohio, earned by his own industry. It was 
while he was working at farm labor in the 
vicinity of Brush Run, in Pennsylvania, that 
he married an excellent young woman of the 
neighborhood named Susanna Conkle. They 
lived for a time north of Lewistown, Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania, and then joined the 
great exodus from that locality to Ohio, set- 
tling in what is now included in Mahoning, but 
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was then Columbiana, County. Ata later date 
he moved to Indiana, being a man of pioneering 
spirit, and there he engaged in farming until 
the close of his life. His widow survived him 
but a short time. They reared a large family 
and the six who survived infancy were: 
Michael, of Wisconsin; Hannah, of Indiana; 


Solomon, father of our subject ; Daniel, of Indi- 


Betsey, of Kansas; and Mathias, of 
Only several of these 


ana ; 

Columbiana County. 

reared families. ° 
Solomon Vollnogle grew to manhood on 


his father’s farm in Beaver township, Colum- 


biana (now Mahoning) County, where his birth 
took place on February 11, 1831. He was the 
third son of the family and he came into the 
domestic circle shortly after his parents had 
settled in the new home. He grew up hardened 
to the vicissitudés of pioneer, life, and as he 
developed from childhood to boyhood and 
youth he was assigned his part in the work of 
developing the wild farm into a comfortable and 
productive homestead. He went to school dur- 
ing a few months in the winter seasons, when 
the snow drifts were not too deep, warmly 
dressed according to the times in the clothing 
woven and fashioned by his mother’s busy 
fingers. It was impossible to keep the little 
log schoolhouse even comparatively warm, but 
the hardy pupils were accustomed to only a 
modicum of heat’ in their own homes. The 
school instruction was confined to the rudi- 
ments—reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metic. 

In 1856 Mr. Vollnogle was united in mar- 
riage with the estimable daughter of neighbor- 
Peter, and Sarah Ann (Allen) 
Firestone. Mary Ann Firestone had been 
reared, as himself, to habits of thrift and in- 
dustry, and she had also obtained her educa- 
tion, fully sufficient for all the demands made 
upon her, in the same. little log schoolhouse.. 
She had’ been taught all good housewifely ac- 
complishments and she took a pardonable pride 
in her ability to spin and weave and later to 
fashion comfortable and presentable clothing 
for. her husband and children from the cloth 
which came from her loom. She became the 
honored and beloved mother of two sons ‘and 
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two daughters, viz.: Peter F., the subject of 
~ this sketch; Irene, who married Enoch Rupert. 
a resident of Fairfield township, and has three 
children,—Jessie, Roy and Ada; Jeremiah, who 
married Annie Esswine and has two children,— 
Beatrice and Raymond; and Idella, who is the 
wife of William Rupert, of New Waterford. 

After marriage, Solomon Vollnogle and 
wife settled on a farm in Fairfield township, 
where many years of hard work followed. In 
that day wire fencing was unknown, farms be- 
ing divided and separated from the public high- 
ways and the neighboring land by split-rail 
fencing and the preparation of these and the 
setting out of cherry trees, which was often 
done in order to provide shade and make a 
sort of hedge, kept Mr. Vollnogle busy when 
not actively cultivating his land. He fashioned 
all his own tools in a little blacksmith shop on 
the farm, many of these being very creditable 
and well adapted to the purpose for which they 
were used. He harvested his crops with 
scythes .and: reaping hooks, made various 
articles of furniture for household use and at- 
tended to the hundreds of little but necessary 
things which modern machinery now take out 
of the farmer’s hands and do better. 

Solomon Vollnogle has always been a hard- 
working man and in his prime he was the equal 
of any in his neighborhood and it was no idle 
boast: that he could make a record on the har- 
vest field or at corn husking with the best, 
In 1865 he purchased and moved upon a culti- 
vated farm, where he made many improve- 
ments, including the complete remodeling of 
the house, and there he resided until 1902, when 
he removed to the village of New Waterford, 
renting. his roo-acre farm, and is now in the 
enjoyment of peaceful retirement. 
of the old and valued members of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Peter F. Vollnogle, our immediate subject, 
obtained his education in the district schools. 
For a period covering 21 years he was con- 
nected with the Adams Express Company at 
New Waterford as agent, the business during 
this time increasing 100 per cent. Mr. Voll- 
nogle has been directly connected with the drug 
business on his own account, since 1881, al- 


He is one | 


though he began the study of medicine and 
pharmacy many years previously. He was as- 
scciated with Dr. I. M. Cox for one year and - 
was in partnership in a drug business with Dr. 
D. M. Bloom until 1877. In that year the 
firm of Bloom & Vollnogle sold out to Milo 
Cain, who continued the business until Septem- 
ber, 1881, when Mr. Vollnogle repurchased 
the stock and good will from Mr. Cain and has 
been in this line of business ever since. He re- 
mained at the old stand until 1894, when he 
moved into the Magnet Block and has now one 
of the finest business rooms in the village. He 
carries a complete line of everything found in 
a modern drug-store, including first-class drugs 
and standard patent medicines and a most at- 
tractive line of toilet articles. His establish- 
ment is in much favor with the ladies of the 
village, who find in his choice selection many 
articles to please their taste. In addition to his 
other commodities, for the past few years he has 
made a specialty of wall-papers and displays 
samples of all the new fancies and fashions in 
this line. During the season he finds it neces- 
sary to employ from three to five clerks. He 
is also a leader in paints and painters’ supplies. 
Mr. Vollnogle is now the oldest merchant in 
continuous business in the village of New 
Waterford. He has been the preceptor of four 
young men who subsequently graduated in 
pharmacy. 

Mr. Vollnogle was married at New Water- 
ford to Prudy Doyle, who was born in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, and is a daughter of Will- 
iam and Mary Ann (Carter) Doyle. They 
have one daughter, Grace, who is a graduate 
of the Normal School at Canfield, and took a 
course in pharmacy in the State of New York. 

For many years Mr. Vollnogle, who is a 
member of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee, has been active in that party, and has 
been sent frequently as delegate to important 
conventions. For several years in earlier life 
he was a member of the village Council. He 
is president and one of the charter members of 
the New Waterford Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, which was organized in November, 1904. 
He was one of the first to add and plat an addi- 
tion to New Waterford. 
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Fraternally, Mr. Vollnogle is a member of 
Lodge, No. 417, F. & A. M., having joined on 
February 1, 1883. He is a charter member of 
the Knights of the Maccabees and belongs to 
the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics. 
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@JRANK PIERCE MOORE, M. Dy 


junior member of the firm of Drs. 


engaged in the practice of medicine 
in Lisbon, Ohio, continuously for 
more than 30 years. He was born at East Fair- 
field, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1851, and 
is a son of Dr. William and Eliza (Ferrall) 
Moore, both natives of this county. More con- 
cerning his parents may be found in the sketch 
of Dr. William Moore, found elsewhere in this 
work. 

Frank Pierce Moore attended the schools ot 
Elkton until 1863, then removed to Lisbon 
whither his parents followed in 1866. After 
completing his school course, he pursued the 
study of medicine in his father’s office for, three 
years. In 1872 he entered the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, from 
which he was graduated in 1874. On April 
Ist of that year he entered into a partnership 
with his father, with whom he has continued 
since. He has attained distinction in surgical 
work, which was his specialty for more than 25 
years, and he still performs a great many opera- 
tions, especially in accidents and emergency 
cases. He has a wide acquaintance throughout 
the county, and is held in highest esteem. He 
is a member of the County, State and American 
medical associations, and for 25 years has be- 
longed to the Erie Railway Surgeons Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Moore was united in marriage with 
Ada Lodge, a native of Columbiana County, 
and a daughter of Abel and Mathilda (Ferrall) 
Lodge. Her father was for, years engaged in 
the banking business in Lisbon, where he died 
in October, 1904, aged g1 ‘years. He was born 
in Fairfield township, where his father had set- 
tled at an early day. The Lodge, Ferrall and 
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Hanna families came to Columbiana County, 
Ohio, from Virginia in the early years of the 
last century, settling in Fairfield township, 
where they were pioneers. Fraternally, our 
subject is a member of the Knights of Pythias 
and is a Mason and Knight Templar, being a 
member of Salem Commandery. In religious. 
attachment he is a member of the Christian 
Church, of which he has been a trustee for 
many years. Politically, he is a Republican 
but is no politician, although he has served 14. 
consecutive terms as councilman. . 
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mAMES SHARP, a prosperous retired’ 
4| farmer of Columbiana County, who 
resides on section 18, Washington 
township, where he owns 146 acres 
of excellent land, has a tract of 800 
acres in Wayne township and is justly consid- 
ered one of the substantial men of his locality. 
He was born on that portion of his present 
farm which lies in section 35, in 1816, and is. 
one of the township’s venerable citizens. His. 
parents were James and Nancy (Boyd) Sharp. 

James Sharp, Sr., was born in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, and came to Columbiana 
County in 1812, locating on section 35, Wash- 
ington township. Assisted by our subject as. 
soon as his age permitted, the most of this land 
was cleared and the latter can remember help- 
ing to burn the brush and chase off the wolves 
that prowled around the homestead. 

The education of the subject of this sketch 
was such as could be secured in the district 
schools of the neighborhood, but he applied 
himself privately to his books and prepared 
himself for teaching. For four years after he 
was 20 years of age, he taught through Wash- 
ington and Wayne townships and was con- 
sidered a very good instructor. After the 
death of his father, he succeeded to the owner- 
ship of the farm, which he has improved in 
many ways. _ 

In 1842 Mr. Sharp was married to Mary 
Ann Campbell, who was reared in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, a daughter of James 
Campbell. She died January 24, 1885, in her 
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65th year. The five children of .this happy 
union were: Robert C., who resides at home; 
James P., who married Osie McCormack and 
has five children,—Clyde, Ermine, James, Mer- 
vin and Osie; Martha, who. married Devinney 


Desellem and has four children,—Clemmer, ' 


John, Elwood and Mary; and Lisle, who mar- 
ried Sadie Barnhart and has one child,—Ray- 
mond. 

Mr. Sharp is an old and valued member of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Salineville. 
In his political sentiments he is a stanch Repub- 
lican. His first presidential vote was cast for 
General Harrison, the great Whig candidate. 

Mr. Sharp has long since delegated the 
active work on his farm to younger. hands, but 
he still takes a deep interest in overseeing the 
operations. His large property in Wayne town- 
ship is under good rental. He is a man well 
and favorably known all through his ‘section 
of the county, where he has spent an exemplary 
and useful life. 


™OHN WILLIAM HAMMOND, M. 

m| D., one of Wellsville’s most highly 
esteemed citizens, who is distin- 
guished as the oldest practicing physi 
cian and surgeon in this city, was born 
in Salineville township, Jefferson County, 
Ohio, February 28, 1830, and is a son of 
Thomas and Margaret (McDonald) Ham- 
mond. 


The father of Dr. Hammond was born at a. 


point on the Potomac River, in Maryland, and 
died in 1867 aged 72 years. He was reared 
on his father’s plantation until he reached his 
majority, when he started out for himself and 
came to Ohio. He settled in Salineville town- 
ship, Jefferson County, on Big Yellow Creek, 
and subsequently founded the town of Ham- 
mondsville. He followed farming, grain grow- 
ing and stock raising all his active years. When 
he first came to the township, he found several 
salt-wells on his property and he engaged in the 
manufacture of salt in connection with his other 
enterprises. In those days salt was worth $10 
per barrel. He continued its manufacture for 


panies. 


-walking the New York hospitals. 


about 20 years. He was a man of standing in 
his community, a strong Whig in politics and 
was elected to numerous township offices. 

The mother of Dr. Hammond, Margaret 
(McDonald) Hammond, was a daughter of 
Charles McDonald, also of Maryland. She 
survived her husband a number of years, dying 
in 1880 aged 80 years. Of the six children 
born to them, the five who reached maturity 
were: Sophia, widow of Caleb Cope, who re- 


sides at Newgarden, Columbiana County; Car- 


oline, deceased; Nancy, deceased, who was the 
wife of Dr. David S. Silver, of Wellsville, 
formerly a very prominent physician; John 
William, of this record; Thomas G., deceased; 
and Virginia, who is the widow of Edward 
Crawford, of Richmond, Jefferson County, 
Ohio. 

‘ The subject of this sketch recalls his first 
school days in the old log schoolhouse near 
his father’s farm. Later he took an academic 
course under Rev. John Scott, at Steubenville. 
He assisted on the home farm for several years 
and then began the study of medicine under 
Dr. David S. Silver, by whom he was pre- 
pared for Jefferson Medical College, at Phila- 
delphia, where he was graduated in 1856. He 
then returned to Wellsville and this city has 
been his home and the scene of his life work. 
For the past 19 years he has been surgeon for 
the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad and is ex- 
aminer for a number, of life insurance com- 
He also still attends to a large private 
practice. 

In the fall of 1862 Dr. Hammond enlisted 
for service in the Civil War and was assigned 
as Ist assistant surgeon to the 120th Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Inf., with the rank of captain. and 
continued in the service for 15 months. He 
spent the winters of 1865-66 and 1866-67 in 
Feo is.1a 
member of the city, county, State and ‘the 
American medical associations. He has always 
been more or less prominent in public life in 
Wellsville and has served frequently as a mem- 
ber of the Council. He was foremost in the 
introduction of locust posts for the street lamps 
which, when they were being installed, were 
looked upon as a curious innovation. 
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Dr, Hammond married Sarah Aten, a 
daughter of Richard Aten, of Wellsville, who 
died in 1877 aged 30 years. Their children 
were: Mary, who died in infancy; Henry C., 
of Wellsville; and Frances, deceased, who was 
the wife of Benjamin Rahter, of Wellsville. 
Mrs. Hammond was a member of the Presby- 
terfan Church, which Dr. Hammond attends. 
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D. McKEEFREY, vice-president 
and general manager of the Salem 
Iron Company, is also ‘an officer 
and director in numerous other 
business concerns of Leetonia, and 
has done his full share and more 
in the development of the place. He was born 
in the old Seventh Ward of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and is a son of John and Mary A. 
(McFarland) McKeefrey. His father is at 
the present time one of Leetonia’s most suc- 
cessful and respected citizens. 

W. D. McKeefrey was educated at St. 
Bridget’s Parochial School and the Seventh 
Ward Public School in Pittsburg. After leav- 
ing- school, he was for some time with the 
Pittsburg Bolt & Iron Company, then with the 
National Tube Company, after which he held 
for a short time a position as bookkeeper for 
the Union Rolling Mill Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was next traveling salesman for 
different companies, selling pig iron. With 


Col. James Collard and J. J. Spearman, he_ 


leased and operated the furnaces at Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, which they conducted one and a 
half years, when the partnership was dissolved. 
He then, in partnership with W. D. Hofius, 
leased the Grafton furnaces at Leetonia, Ohio, 
in 1888, and two years later his father, John 
McKeefrey, and his brother, N. J. McKeefrey, 
became members of the partnership, the name 
of which was changed to McKeefrey & Com- 
pany. In 1892, W. D. McKeefrey, John Mc- 
Keefrey and N. J. McKeefrey organized and 
incorporated the Salem Iron Company, of Lee- 
tonia, purchasing the Grafton furnaces in 1892. 
These they rebuilt and enlarged in 1894, and 
fhe enlarged furnaces have a capacity of from 


250 to 300 tons per. day. The officers of this 
company, which is capitalized at $255,000, are: 
John McKeefrey, president; W. D. McKeeftrey, 
vice-president and general manager; and N. J., 
McKeefrey, secretary and treasurer. In 1893 
the Atlas Coke Company was organized with 
the following officers, who serve at the present 
time: John McKeefrey, president; W. D. Mc- 
Keefrey, vice-president and general manager ; 
W. A. Shaw, secretary; and N. J. McKeefrey, 
treasurer. The company operates 220 ovens 
at Helen, Pennsylvania, and is in a most flour- 
ishing condition. Our subject is a director of 
the Fort Pitt National Bank of Pittsburg; a 
stockholder of the Iron City Trust Company ; 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Shenango Lime Stone Company, of New 
Castle, Pennsylvania; and is identified with 
many other interests. He has a fine farm of 
275 acres near Leetonia, which he devotes to 
stock raising under his own supervision, making 
a specialty of fine horses, Jersey cattle and 
Berkshire hogs. He is a man of recognized 
business ability, and stands high in the esteem 
and good will of the general public. 
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BOHN CARROLL WHINNERY, D. 
tia) D. S., deceased, belonged to one of 
-'the old ‘pioneer Quaker families of 

Ohio, to whose thrift and industry 
“as well as to their peaceful, exemplary 
lives the State owes much in the way of solid 
prosperity and high type of citizenship, and 
during his long life of 80 years he proved a 
worthy member of the Society of Friends. Dr. 
Whinnery was born April 1,°1816, in Butler 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, and died 
in the same county, in 1896, and was a son of 
James and Nancy (Carroll) Whinnery. 

Robert Whinnery, the paternal grandfather, 
came to America from the North of Ireland, 
with his brother Patrick, in the latter part of 
the 18th century and they became very early 
residents of Ohio. James Whinnery, the 
father of Dr. Whinnery, was born in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, but the mother, was a na- 
tive of County Down, Ireland, and was brought ' 
to.America at the age of 16 years. 
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After completing what was considered in 
his day an adequate education in the district 
schools, Dr. Whinnery took up the study of 
dentistry with the late Dr. John Harris, of 
Salem, and later was graduated from the Cin- 
cinnati Dental College. Beginning the prac- 
tice of his profession in 1848, at Salem, he con- 
tinued in the same for some 50 years, during 
which time he became one of the leading, re- 
sponsible and representative men of the city. 
Very few important movements pertaining to 
the advancement of Salem were completed 
without his taking an important part in their 
development and among the founders of edu- 
cational and philanthropic organizations his 
name was always found. Reared in a religious 
faith which taught an abhorrence of slavery, he 
became an abolitionist in early manhood and 
acted as an agent for the ‘Underground Rail- 
road” that helped many an escaped chattel 
across the northern border into Canada. 

Dr. Whinnéry married Harriet Burson, 
who was a daughter of David Burson, 
one of the pioneers of the Western Re- 
serve, and they had a large family born 
to them, all but three still surviving. 
The third daughter, Abbie, who now re- 
sides in Philadelphia, is a gifted musician and 
vocalist and has had a brilliant career, as a pub- 
lic singer, having appeared in Paris and also 
at the Palace in London. The others were: 
Mary, widow of E. A. Lease, of Salem; 
Ophelia, who died in girlhood; Gertrude, who 
is the wife of Stephen B. Richards, of Salem; 
Joseph, who died in infancy; Dora, who re- 
sides at Salem; James C., who practices 
dentistry at Omaha, Nebraska; C. E., of this 
city; and Olivia, resides at Washington, D. C. 
and is the wife of L. B. Nixon. 

Cb, WHINNERY,.D: D. S.,.a member of 
the above mentioned family, follows his father’s 
profession, having finely appointed offices in 
Salem on the corner of Broadway and Main 
streets, and a handsome home at No. 632 Mc- 
Kinley avenue. Dr, Whinnery is a graduate of 
the Boston Dental College. With the exception 
of six years spent at Omaha, Nebraska, he has 
been engaged in the successful practice of den- 
‘tal surgery at Salem, since 1880. 
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Dr. Whinnery married Elizabeth Allen, 
who is a daughter of William W, Allen, a 
prominent merchant of Salem for many years. 
They have three children: Robert, John and 
Virginia. Like his eminent father, Dr. 
Whinnery, by his honorable business qualities 
and professional abilities, his thoughtful inter- 
est in his fellow-citizens and the general wel- 
fare and by his genial social manner, has won 
the respect, esteem and confidence of the good 
people of Salem. 
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PA RLLLLIAM S. EMMONS, attorney-at- 
M| law and notary public, at Salem, 
B| =was born in West township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, August 
‘Ii, 1865, and is a son of Harrison 
and Mary (Lower) Emmons. 

Harrison Emmons was also born in*Ohio. 
Like many another loyal Buckeye, he served 
through the Civil War, as a private. For a 
number of years he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits. He and his wife, Mary Lower, reared 
a family of nine children. 

William S. Emmons attended the common 
schools of West township and taught school 
for five years in Columbiana, Stark and Mahon- 
ing counties. He was highly considered in edu- 
cational circles and enjoys the distinction of 
having organized and conducted the first select 
normal school in his section of Columbiana 
County. He then read law in 1888 with Hon. 
A. W. Taylor of Salem and then entered the 
law department of the University of Michigan, 
at Ann Arbor, where he was graduated June 26, 
1890, and admitted to the Michigan bar. In 
the same year he was admitted to the Ohio 
bar, to the Indiana bar, in June, 1896, and to 
practice in the United States courts, December 
8,, 1899. 

Mr, Emmons engaged in the practice of the 
law at East Palestine for two years and in 1892 
located at Salem, later entering into a partner- 
ship with Mr.- Walton, under the firm style of 
Emmons & Walton, which continued one year. 
In 1900 he became the senior member-of the 
law firm of Emmons & Howell, an association 
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which continued a year. He has since prac- 
ticed alone. As an able member. of the bar, 
a close student, wise counselor and faithful 
attorney, Mr. Emmons has gained an enviable 
reputation. 

Mr. Emmons was married July 25, 1888, to 
Martha V. Crawford, who is a daughter of 
William H. Crawford, of Clarkson, Ohio, one 
of the pioneer merchants of Columbiana Coun- 
ty and long a justice of the peace. They have 
three children, namely: Lucile, Royal Victor 
and Homer Franklin. 

Politically, Mr. Emmons is identified with 
the Republican party. For a term of three 
years he has been a justice of the peace at 
Salem and is a man of sterling character. He 
belongs to the Columbiana County Bar Asso- 
ciation and is also a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, the Odd Fellows, the Knights of 
Pythias and to the Sons of Veterans. Portraits 
of Mr. Emmons and his two sons accompany 
this sketch. 
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Be BORENZO D. CROWL, one of the well- 
known business citizens of East Pales- 
tine, dealing in builders’ supplies, was 
born December 14, 1858, in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, and is a son of 
Peter and Catherine (Libert) Crowl. 

The parents of Mr. Crowl were well-known 
and much respected residents of Beaver Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 
pentering and building and many of the barns, 
dwellings, schoolhouses and churches in the 
western section of the State were erected by 
him during his active years. 

Lorenzo D. Crowl obtained his education 
in that bulwark of democracy, the common 
school, and from early youth worked with his 
father in the latter’s shop, subsequently learn- 
ing the trade and becoming a skilled carpenter. 
lai 1878 he located at East. Palestine, Ohio, and 
has been a resident of this busy town ever 
since, in 1880 entering into contracting and 
building. In 1900 he embarked in the builders’ 
supply business and enjoys a satisfactory 
patronage. Mr. Crowl is a man of property, 
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owning valuable residence property on North 
Market street and also his business location. 
He is a man of practical ideas and common 
sense views and is as well posted on matters 
pertaining to his line of business as any one 
in the city. 

Mr. Crowl was married February 7, 1882, 
at East Palestine, Ohio, to Emma E. Sensan- 
baugher, and they have three children, viz.: 
Cleaver J., H. Edward and Claire L. 

Mr. Crowl was a Democrat until the close 
of President Cleveland’s first administration, 
since which time he has been identified with the 
Republican party. For the past 10 years he has 
been_one of the directors of the East Palestine 
Building & Loan Association. Not caring for 
political honors, Mr. Crowl has lived a quiet, 
exemplary life, devoting himself to the welfare 
of his family, the development of his business 
and the support of educational and religious 
movements. He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church of. East Palestine. The two 
secret societies in which he has membership are 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and the: 
Knights of the Maccabees. 
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ESE POTTERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
yj} of East Liverpool, has during the 24 
years of its existence been an active 
factor in the development of the city 
and its many industries and enter- 
prises. It has been fostered, controlled and 
managed by prominent citizens of recognized 
business ability, to whose efforts is due the 
remarkable success of the institution. 

In June, 1881, authority was granted by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to William Brunt, 
John N. Taylor, N. A. Frederick, F. D. Kitchel 
and Williamy Cartwright to organize The Pot- 
ters’ National Bank with a paid up capital of 
$50,000, and on July rrth of that year they re- 
ceived a 20-year charter, which was in 1901 
renewed for 20 years mbre. The bank was. 
opened for business in a room on Second street, 
which is now occupied by the Adams Express 
Company. Its officers were William Brunt, 
president; John N. Taylor, vice-president; and’ 
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F. D. Kitchel, cashier. In addition to the of- 
ficers, the board of directors ‘included N. A. 
Frederick, William Cartwright, J. H. Goodwin 
and Joseph Cartwright. On July 23, 1881, a 
lot on the corner of Broadway and Fourth 
streets was purchased of William Brunt, and a 
suitable building was erected, this being at 
that time the principal business corner of the 
city. In July, 1892, owing to the increase in 
business and to better meet the requirements of 
the rapidly growing city, the-capital stock was 
increased to $100,000. The surplus has grown 
until at the present it amounts to $90,000. 
Early in the spring of 1900 the bank purchased 
the Croxall corner at Fifth and Washington 
streets, and erected at a cost of $40,000 what 
is probably the handsomest and best bank 
building and safe deposit vaults in Eastern 
Ohio. 

The 24 years record of The Potters’ Na- 
tional Bank is one of unbroken success. It has 
been a safety and convenience to the public, as 
well as a factor in the growth and prosperity of 
East Liverpool. Dividends to shareholders 
have been paid, amounting to $153,000, and no 
year has passed without the payment of a divi- 
dend. William Brunt has continued as presi- 
dent throughout this period; N. A. Frederick 
is now vice-president and R. W. Patterson, 
cashier. The directors of the bank are: Will- 
iam Brunt, N. A. Frederick, W. W. Harker, 
William Cartwright, George W. Thomas, W. 
E, Wells, John N. Taylor, Edwin M. Knowles 
and R. W. Patterson. 

R. W. Parrerson, cashier of this institu- 
tion, has been a citizen of East Liverpool dur- 
ing the past 14 years. He was born in Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, but was reared in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. After completing a public school 
education, he entered the National Exchange 
Bank of that city as bookkeeper. In 1891 he 
came to East Liverpool and became bookkeeper 
for The Potters’ National Bank; on January 1, 
18g9, he was elected cashier and has continued 
as such to this time. His life work having 
been along this line, he is well fitted for the 
position. 

Mr. Patterson was joined in marriage with 
Louise Hill, a daughter of H. R. Hill, of 
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East Liverpool, and they have a very comfort- 
able home in this city. Politically, Mr. Patter- 
son has never been active nor has he sought for 
office. He is a member of the Masonic frater- 
nity, and of the Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der of Elks. In religious belief he is a Pres- 
byterian, 


MOSEPH LEECH HOOPES, one of the 
well-known citizens of Butler town- 
ship, residing on his fine farm of 
15634 acres in section 25, is a worthy 
representative of one of the prominent 
old Quaker families of this section. Joseph 
L. Hoopes was born on his present farm, De- 
cember 15, 1833, and is a son of Daniel and 
Mary Ann Hoopes. 

On both sides our subject is a Hoopes and 
doubtless there was a distant relationship exist- 
ing between the two grandfathers. On the 
paternal side was James Hoopes, who was born 
in York County, Pennsylvania, and on the ma- 
ternal was Elisha Hoopes, who was born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, both having de- 
scended from a common founder, who came 
from England, in great likelihood, with Will- 
iam Penn. James Hoopes came to Columbiana 
County, Ohio, in 1815 and lived in Butler 
township until his death in 1850. His children 
were: Joseph Leech, Daniel, Thomas, John, 
James B., Susanna, James, William, Robert, 
Rebecca and Abigail, all of whom reached ma- 
turity except two. 

Daniel Hoopes, father of our subject, was 
born in York County, Pennsylvania, August 
3, 1803, and was 12 years old when his pa- 
rents drove over the mountains into the wilder- 
ness which then represented Butler township. 
On the death of his father, he inherited a farm 
of 80 acres just west of what is now our sub- 
ject’s farm and followed agricultural pursuits 
through life, dying in 1883, at the age of 80 
years. He was a sincere member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, following the precepts of this 
religious body in his walk and conversation. 
He married Mary Ann Hoopes, born in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1807, and deceased. 


April 1, 1887, aged 80 years, who was a daugh- ,, 
ter of Elisha and Mary (Hayworth) Hoopes, 
-of Pennsylvania. Her parents came to Han- 
over township, Columbiana County, Ohio, from 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, when she was 
‘a child. The children of Daniel Hoopes and 
wife were: Thomas, who died in infancy; 
Elisha, of Hanover; Joseph Leech, of this 
sketch; Mrs. Sarah” Coulson; Thomas G.; 
Emaline; and James, who died in infancy. 

Joseph Leech Hoopes, the subject of this 
sketch, belongs to Butler township more than 
to any other section, as here he was born, reared 
and educated and here he has spent his long 
and honorable life. His vocation has been en- 
tirely of an agricultural nature, and in addition 
to general farming he has paid much attention 
to dairying, selling his milk product to a local 
creamery. In 1887 he built his handsome, 
substantial home. Since 1888 he has not been 
actively engaged in farming, a tenant occuping 
the old house and operating the farm. 

Mr. Hoopes was married on November 15, 
1860, to Martha Randels, who was born in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, May 13, 1837, and 
died September 25, 1902. She was a daughter 
of John and Lucinda (Yates) Randels, her pa- 
rents coming here from some Southern State. 
The children of our subject were: Ida Anna, 
who married Willis Whinnery, of Spencer. 
Indiana; Ora E., who married Sheridan 
Crouse, and died June 10, 1897, leaving one 
child—Orla; and James Marvin, who died 
aged six months, 

In politics Mr. Hoopes has been a Republi- 
can all his life. He was reared a Friend, but 
he married a lady who became a member of the 
Christian Church, with which he at the same 
time united. 


BIOHN W. CROXALL, president of The 
Croxall Pottery Company, enjoys the 
distinction of being the oldest potter 
in the noted pottery center—East 
Liverpool, Ohio. He was born in 
Derbyshire, England, May 5, 1824, and is a 
son of Richard and Phoebe (Wilson) Croxall. 

The Croxall family is one of the oldest in 
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Great Britain, in fact its records show that its 
~ founder came over from Normandy with Will- 
jam the Conqueror, and was so doughty a 
knight that he received from that powerful 
monarch large grants of land. The later gen- 
erations abandoned agriculture and turtied to 
the mechanical industries. 

Richard Croxall, father of our subject, 
learned the trade of tailor and followed the 
same in England until 1844, and then came to 
join his sons in America. For some years he 
was engaged in the mercantile business at East 
Liverpool and later removed to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where he died aged about 50 years. Dur- 
ing his later, years he was a local ‘preacher in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He married 
a daughter of John Wilson, also a resident of 
Derbyshire, England. 

The pioneer of the family in America was 
Thomas Croxall, our subject’s older brother, 
who established himself at East Liverpool. In 
1844 two other brothers, Samuel and _ Jesse, 
decided to join Thomas and our subject could 
not bear to see them go and leave him behind. 
He had not, however, accumulated any capital, 
but his brother Samuel had enough faith in his 
ability and honesty to advance him the sum of 
$60, which brought him to East Liverpool, 
March 10, 1844. His subsequent career showed 
that his brother’s confidence was not misplaced 
and later the brothers were associated in close 
business relations. 

Our subject had received a fair education in 
his native land and entertained very practical 
notions as to advancing in the world. He im- 
mediately secured employment in the pottery 
of the Bennett brothers at East Liverpool, 
where he worked until November, 1844, when 
the four brothers combined their capital and in- 
terests and leased the pottery, which they oper- 
ated until the spring of 1852. That was the 
vear of the great freshet and during its con- 
tinuance a part of the plant was entirely de- 
stroyed, entailing considerable loss on the 
struggling firm. The brothers were obliged to 
give up their work at their own pottery and 
secure employment in neighboring plants. In 
this state of affairs. Tohn W. went into the 
George S. Harker pottery, where he continued 
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to work for about two years, going then to 


‘the William Brunt knob works, w heen he con- 


tinued until: 1856. 

In the meantime the brothers had not given 
up the idea of a plant of their own and in 1856 
the Croxall brothers, in association with others, 
bought the Union Pottery on Second street, 
a plant originally built by Ball & Morris. The 
members of the new company were: John W. 
Croxall, Thomas Croxall, Jonathan Kinsey and 
Joseph Cartwright. The business was con- 
ducted under the firm name of The Croxall- 
Cartwright Company. At that time the facili- 
ties were limited, but two small kilns being in 
use, but in a few years an adjoining body of 
land was secured by the company and the kiln 
capacity was greatly increased. 

In 1863 John W. Croxall and Joseph Cart- 
wright bought the Mansion Pottery on Second 
street, from the old firm of Salt & Mear. This 
plant had two kilns and covered three 60-foot 
lots.. It was called the Union-Mansion Pottery 
until the death of Mr. Cartwright, when our 
subject purchased the interest of his late part- 
ner. About the same time, in January, 1888, 
Mr. Croxall took his two sons into partnership 
and the firm became J. W. Croxall & Sons. It 
was thus known to the trade and the public 
until January 1, 1898, when the business was 
incorporated as The Croxall Pottery Company, 
our subject becoming its president. It is in- 
teresting to thus trace the successive stages 
by which a man of energy and persistent in- 
dustry has climbed from a humble position in 
youth entirely dependent upon his own activ- 
ity, facing discouragements and loss with 
courage, until he has become the head of one of 
the large and important industries of a busy 
manufacturing city. This he accomplished in 
the face of great competition. 

Mr. Croxall has been twice married; first, 
to Sarah Johnson, who was a daughter of 
John Johnson, of East Liverpool. They had 
four, children born to them, the two who 
reached maturity being George W. and Joseph 
Hp. J.qarl he, mother of these children died in 
1854. Mr. Croxall was married, second, to 
Margaret Dillinger, of East Liverpool, and they 
have, two daughters; viz.: Margaret A., who is 


the wife of Charles’ S. Kidder, of Richmond, 
Indiana; and Alice Maude, w ious is the wife of 
William H. Gass, of East Liverpool. Mrs. 
Croxall is a consistent member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which Mr. Croxall at- 
tends and to which he gives liberal support. 
The pleasant family home is situated at No. 
232 Fourth street. 

Mr. Croxall has been a member of the East 
Liverpool Lodge, No. 379, 1, O.'O. F., for 
the past 31 years and is past noble grand of 
that body; and is past patriarch of the East 
Liverpool Encampment, No. 107. He was one . 
of the first members of the Masonic fraternity 
to become active here and is the only surviving 
charter member of Riddle Lodge, No. 315, I. 
& A. M., of this city. Politically he has been 
identified with the Republican party ever since 
reaching his majority. He cast his first presi- 
dential vote for Gen. Winfield Scott and for 
each successive Republican candidate since the 
organization of the party. Although he has 
never consented to accept anything but a local 
office, he has frequently served with acceptabil- 
ity. as township trustee and was chairman of 
the Republican club during the campaign which: 
resulted in the election of President Grant. 
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m=amlORACE B. NICHOLSON, cashier and: 
3} 4=6.a member of the directing board of 
the People’s National Bank of Wells- 
ville. was born in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, October 10, 1855, and’ 


is a son of David S. and Ellen (Bigger) 
Nicholson. 
Hon. Thomas Nicholson, the paternal’ 


grandfather, was born in 1804 in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, to poor but worthy pa- 
rents. He grew to young manhood entirely 
dependent upon his own resources and from: 
working in a distillery he became next a teacher 
in the village school at Frankfort, Pennsyl- 
yania, and subsequently was one of the found- 
ers of the justly celebrated Frankfort Academy, 
at Frankfort Springs. He carved out his own 
way to political eminence and his name is 
registered among the prominent statesmen of: 
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the “Keystone” State. He was active in the 
Whig party and served in, the State Legisla- 
ture from 1844 to 1846 and again from 1868 
to 1869. Ile is the accepted father of the pres- 
ent common-school statute of his native State. 
In his day he was one of Pennsylvania’s most 
prominent men, and held many public positions 
beside legislative ones. He was the first county 
superintendent of the schools of Beaver County 
and never lost his interest. l’or years he was 
cashicr of the Pennsylvania State Treasury, 
holding the position all through the period of 
the Civil War. Later he was chairman of the 
military claims committee of the State against 
the ederal government. He married Rebecca 
Stewart. Both were members of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

David S. Nicholson, father of our subject, 
was born February 4, 1832 and died October 
28, 1869. Ile was well educated but practically 
reared, his father believing that work and 
scholarship should go hand in hand. His 
natural Jeaning was in the direction of a mer- 
cantile life and he began his training in this 
line when but 13 years of age. Tor a number 
of years he also traveled over a large territory 
as a wool buyer. He was married on March 

1854, to Kellen Bigger, who was a daughter 
of James Bigger. She was born in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, February 1832, and 
resides with her son, our subject, in his bachelor 
home. She comes of a distinguished Irish fam- 
ily, which has been frequently represented in 
Parliament. 
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Our subject came to Wellsville, Ohio, with. 


his widowed mother, being the eldest of six 
children. They located here January 1, 1876, 
and he assumed the duties of teller in the First 
National Bank, later assuming those of cashier. 
Subsequently he resigned this position and or- 
ganized the Peoples’ “National Bank, becoming 
its cashier. He was one of the organizers, also 
of the Perpetual Building & Loan Company and 
is at present its treasurer. Politically he is a 
Republican but not an active politician. With 
his mother he attends the Presbyterian Church. 
Resembling his father and grandfather, he is 
a man of scholarly tastes and literary acquire- 
ments. 
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Ik, WELLS, secretary and treasurer 
and general executive officer of 
The Homer Laughlin China Com- 
pany, a brief sketch of which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this volume, 

identified with various other busi- 


is also 
| ness énterprises and is one of East Liver- 


pool's most successful and public-spirited 
men. He was born in Brooke County, 
West Virginia, just across the line from 
Steubenville, Ohio, in 1863, and was reared 
there. He engaged in business at Steuben- 
ville for some years after reaching his 
majority and in 1889 began his connection with 
The Homer Laughlin China Company. He 
rose rapidly in the service of that company, his 
promotion being based upon merit, until we find 
him at the present time the official in charge. 
He has served on the executive committee and 


| as vice-president of the United States Potters’ 


-\ssociation and is now president of that or- 
ganization. During the years 1903 and 1904 
he was president of the National Selling Price 
\ssociation, an organization governing the 
general output of ware in this country and its 
selling price. During the past four years he 
has been at the head of the various committees 
handling the labor problems, the representatives 
of labor being from the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, and that all problems 
have heen settled without a strike or cessation 
of business since 1894 speaks well for the work 
of this committee. The North American Manu- 
facturing Company, three-fourths of whose 
stock is controlled by The Homer, Latighlin 
China Company, is an organization of magni- 
tude, being the holding company of the com- 
bination consisting of the land company, The 
Newell Bridge Company, and the Newell Street 
Railway Company. The officers of this com- 
pany are: Joseph G. Lee, president; W. E. 
Wells, vice-president; Marcus Aaron, treas- 
urer; and Edwin M. Knowles, secretary. This 
company owns a tract of 500 acres of land in 
Hancock County, West Virginia, which is to 
be developed into a residence suburb, there be- 
ing 40 miles of streets laid out at the present 
time. This beautiful suburb lying along the 
Ohio River is within seven minutes ride of the 
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“Diamond” in East Liverpool, and the bridge 
just completed is the best and most expensive 
passenger bridge over the Upper Ohio River. 

Mr. Wells was united in marriage with 
Elizabeth Mahan, a daughter of William B. 
Mahan, of Brooke County, West Virginia, one 
of the prominent farmers of that county. Three 
sons have blessed this union, all natives of 
East Liverpool, as follows: Joseph B., William 
E. and Arthur A. Socially, Mr. Wells is a 
member of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, and has filled all the chairs. He 
occupied the highest office in the local lodge in 
1895, and has since that time delivered annual 
memorial addresses in various cities. He has 
a handsome home in East Liverpool and takes 
a deep interest in all that pertains to the wel- 
fare of the city. For some six or, seven years 
he has served on the Board of Education. 
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Pm OSEPH G. LEE, vice-president of The 
aa | 4 Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Com- 
pany, of East Liverpool, has been 
closely identified with this and other 
large business interests, in the 
“Ceramic City’? and elsewhere in the State, for 
a long period, covering indeed almost all of 
his mature life. Mr. Lee was born at Salem, 
Ohio, in 1855 and was reared and educated 
there. 

Circumstances pushed Joseph G. Lee into 
the business world at the early age of 12 years, 
and as years increased his business responsibil- 
ities became larger and larger, until his name 
became very familiar in financial and manu- 
facturing circles. He was 24 years of age when 
he came to East Liverpool, Ohio, and for the 
past quarter of a century he has been actively 
interested in the pottery business. For three 
years he was associated with The Harker Pot- 
tery Company, and for the past 18 years he has 
been connected with The Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles Company. He has but recently re- 
tired from the presidency of the United States 
Potters’ Association, a position he filled for 
two years, but his other active connections con- 
tinue. He is president of The Citizens’ National 


Bank, of East Liverpool; a director of The 
Dollar Savings Bank; secretary and manager 
of The Potters’ Mining & Milling Company; 
president and director, of the North American 
Manufacturing Company; and vice-president 
and a director of the Newell Bridge Company. 

Mr. Lee is one of the indefatigable busi- 
ness men who have contributed largely to the 
upbuilding of this city. He is a prominent 
Mason, a member of East Liverpool Com- 
mandery and of the Consistory of the Scottish 
Rite at Cleveland. 
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BIE ORGE B. ALABACK, postmaster 
of East Palestine, and one of the 
citizens who has been identified with 
the city’s growth from a mere hamlet 
to its present proportions and im- 
portance, was born near Salem, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, in 1850, and is a son of James 
T. and Jemima C. Alaback. 

The father of Mr. Alaback was of German 
descent. He dted October 26, 1865, leaving 
a widow and a family of five children, the 
main responsibility of whom fell upon the 
shoulders of our subject, then a lad of 15 years, 
the eldest of the children. ‘The others are: 
Morris, of Salem; Mrs. Hannah L. Mitchell, 
of Salem; and John and James Thornton, both 
of Salem. The mother died March 12, 1884. 
As long as she lived she was the object of 
tender solicitude to our subject, who also took 
care that the sister and brothers should have 
every chance and advantage that he could pro- 
vide. 


All of Mr. Alaback’s education was ob- 
tained in the common schools prior to his 
father’s death. He learned the carpenter's 


trade and in\1872 he located in East Palestine, 
where he soon entered into contracting and 
building. He proved himself a man of reliable 
character and soon gained the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens, resulting in his election to 
town offices. For four years he was the 
efficient city clerk of East Palestine and during 
two years was town marshal, and at all times, 
whether in or out of office, has been a citizen 
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ready and willing to advance the city’s in- 
terests in every possible way. On September 1, 
1898, he was appointed postmaster of [ast 
Palestine and his administration of the duties 
of the office has met with universal approval. 

Mr, Alaback was married to Elizabeth J. 
Sheets, who is a daughter of Benjamin I*. and 
Jane D. Sheets, members of an old pioneer 
family of this county, and they have a family 
of five children, viz.: Oliver F., who is deputy 
postmaster; Nettie V., wife of Walter D. 
Sample, of East Palestine; Maud .\., wife of 
Jospeh E. Evans, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; 
and Jane L. and Edith M., of East Palestine. 
Mr. Alaback’s fraternal associations are with 
the Masons and the Knights of the Maccabees. 
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gE S. BENNETT, one of the leading 
agriculturists and dairymen of Butler 
fownchip, who resides on his valuable 
farm of 140 acres located in section 
27, was born on this farm June 28, 
1853, and belongs to one of the pioneer fam- 
ilies of this region. Mr. Bennett's parents were 
Samuel H. and Phebe (Yates) Bennett. 
The paternal grandparents of our subject 
were James and Hannah Bennett, natives of 
Pennsylvania, who came to Butler township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, at a very early day 
and settled on the present farm of our subject. 
Samuel H, Bennett was born in Chester Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and was a young man newly 
married when he settled on the farm mentioned 
above, which he subsequently bought from his 
father and which is now in the possession of 
his son. His wife was born in Columbiana 
County, Olio, and died here, aged 80 years. 
Their children were all born on this farm and 
were as follows: Elizabeth, widow of David 
3urson, of California: raminta, deceased ; 
Wilham, of Hartford, Michigan; Caroline, 
widow of Joshua \Whinnery, of Marshalltown; 
Jowa; James, of Butler township; Ann, wife of 
J. B. Whinnery, of Damascus; Ruth, wife of 
Hiram Cameron, of Damascus: and Lea S., of 
this sketch. | 
The father of Mr. 


Bennett was mainly oc- 


cupied in farming, although he conducted a 
hotel in Chester County for a short time before 
coming to Ohio and was also engaged in the 
mercantile business for a limited period in 
Butler township. He was-a stanch Republican 
and took much interest in public affairs. He 
served for 27 years as a justice of the peace and 
was one of the township’s respected and repre- 
sentative citizens. He was reared in the So- 
ciety of Friends. His death took place in June, 
1884, at the age of 79 years. 

Our subject was reared in Butler town- 
ship and obtained his education in the local 
schools. His business has been entirely of an 
agricultural nature and his life has been mainly 
passed in Columbiana County. He tried farm- 
ing in Cass County, Michigan, for three and a 
half years and for six months i in North Dakota ; 
he finally sold his farm of 80 acres near 
Dowagiac, Michigan, and returned to the 
homestead. Here he has been engaged in gen- 
eral farming and dairying. He has a herd of 
16 fine Jerseys and disposes of his milk to the 
Winona Creamery. 

Mr. Bennett was married on March 18, 
1885, to Isaletta King, who was born in Butler 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, July 22, 
1858, and is a daughter of Francis and Rebecca 
(Pettit) King, natives of Columbiana County. 
They have three children, viz.: Lauretta, wife 
of Dr. “A; R? Cobbs; of Damascus “Samuel ee 
of Butler township; and Paul, who lives at 
home. 

Mr. Bennett has been identified with the Re- 
publican party all his life and has frequently 


been called upon to accept local offices. He is 
serving at present as township assessor. He 


is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Winona and one of its liberal supporters. 


—_—__—$§_~»-—______ 


MIEORGE B. HARVEY, a prominent 
citizen of Lisbon, is the founder and 
proprietor of the Lisbon Banking 
Company, an enterprise which he es- 
tablished in June, 1900, and in the 
conduct of which he is ably assisted by W. L. 
Armstrong. 


Although a comparatively new financial in- 
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stitution, the bank has been very prosperous 
from its inception. It is situated on the north- 
west corner of Park avenue and Market street. 

The subject of this sketch was born at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, in 1862, his parents, William 
and Emma (Day) Harvey, having located in 
Columbiana County in the later ‘4os. The 
former died in 1867, and the latter passed away 
in 1892. Both were natives of Devonshire, 
England. The father was engaged in the pot- 
tery business. 

George B. Harvey was reared at East Liver- 
pool and pursued his studies in Scio College. 
He subsequently engaged in the real estate and 
isurance business in East Liverpool. 

Mr. Harvey was elected county auditor in 
1893, and served in this capacity for two 
terms,—until 1899; the next year he estab- 
lished the bank. At East Liverpool he was a 
member of the School Board, and at Lisbon 
he has been a councilman. He is at present a 
member of the Board of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Harvey was married at East Liverpool 
to Mary F. Thomas, of that city, and they 
have three children, two of whom were born 
at East Liverpool, and the youngest, at Lis- 
bon. Mr. Harvey has a sister, Mrs. T. H. 
Arbuckle, who resides in the former place. 

Politically, the subject of this sketch is a 
Republican. Socially, he is a Mason, being 
a member of Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. 
M., and of Pilgrim Commandery, No. 55, kK. 
T., both of East Liverpool. He also belongs to 
the I. O. O. F., and to various insurance orders. 
In religious views, he favors the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


————_»-@—__ 


ican school-boy is familiar with the 


and the successes of Bernard Palissy, 


=. OMER S. KNOWLES. Every Amer- | 


story of the struggles, the experiments 


| 


of centuries ago, whose happy combi- | 


nation of materials finally resulted in the dis- 
covery of the method of making pottery which 


still bears his name, but, on account of its | 


scarcity is of such value that only in the homes 
of collectors or in great museums are specimens 


28 


to be found. No less remarkable was the sue- 
cess, in the same line and under scarcely more 
favorable conditions, of the late Homer S. 
Knowles, of East Liverpool, whose name must 
also be recalled, as one of the greatest Ameri- 
can potters. Through midnight studies in 
chemistry and tireless experiments, he produced 
wares as essentially beautiful as those of older 
potters, while, at the same time, the present 
price of production through his same wonderful . 
discoveries, is such as to enable the every-day. 
toiler to add them to his home. Surely such a 
man should be remembered as a public bene- 
tactor. 

The life of the late Homer S. Knowles, 
Whose portrait accompanies this sketch, was 
covered by but 41 years, but they were filled 
with activity and a review is interesting from 
every pomt of view. His birth took place at 
his father’s home in East Liverpool, Ohio, in 
April, 1851, his parents being Isaac Watts 
Knowles and Hester Ann Smith, his wife. He 
went to school until his services were required 
by his father, who was the senior member of 
the pottery firm of Knowles & Harvey. This 
business had been established by Isaac W. 
Knowles and Isaac Harvey in 1854 for. the 
nyanufacture first, of yellow ware and, later, 
a line of “Rockingham” ware. 

At a later date Isaac: W. Knowles bought 
the Harvey interest and with the intelligent 
assistance of Homer S. continued the business. 
The latter applied every energy. to the 
work and every branch of it became familiar 
to him and, as long as he was actively 


| concerned he could on occasion fill any position 


in his great works for which he paid a salary.. 
As he becatne more and more interested in the’ 
possibilities of the business, he took a deeper 
and deeper interest in experimenting for the 
production of other and better wares which 
could be produced at a minimum cost and still 
retain the desirable features of beauty and util- 
ity... .He purchased a chemical library and 
spent hours in study and experimenting long 
after his humblest employee was wrapped in 
slumber. During the day following he would 
attempt to make the combinations he had 
studied out and the time came when his ex- 
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-periments were entirely successful and on Sep- 
‘tember 5, 1872, the first kiln of white granite 
was drawn. It proved beautiful ware, fully up 
-to all expectations and Mr. Knowles and his 
-associates had every reason to rejoice. 
In 1870 the firm of Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles had been formed and by 1885 the 
«company was conducting a pottery of 16 large 
kilns. To the enterprise, energy, talent and 
“persevering study of Homer S. Knowles this 
.great progression was attributable. Following 
ithe success of their white granite and after an- 
other succession of experiments, another process 
was discovered and the manufacture of vitrified 
hotel china was prepared for by the building of 
new china works, Mr. Knowles devoting every 
energy to the completion of this great enter- 
prise. The disastrous fire on November 18, 
1889, which destroyed the new works with a 
loss of $250,000 was a heavy blow to him, for 
“he had so thoroughly given his life to the up- 
‘building of this business, exercising self-denial 
“in many ways and laying justifiable plans for 
-a'great future. However this was just the ex- 
-prience to prove the caliber of such as he. Ere 
-the flames had been quenched, he had thought 
.out plans for rebuilding and his courageous at- 
-titude brought energy to others who had been 
almost prostrated by the disaster. Within eight 
-months the new and enlarged china works were 
-rebuilt and in successful operation. 
~ The strain of work and anxiety had taxed 
“Mr. Knowles too heavily and although he ac- 
«cepted enforced relaxation, his former health 
was never restored and he was never again 
able to resume his former activity. He retained 
his interest in the business. as vice-president, 
but established his residence in New York City 
‘where his death occurred on November 7, 1892. 
In 1888 Joseph G. Lee and Willis A. 
‘Knowles had been admitted to the firm. On 
January 10, 1891, The Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles Company was incorporated, at which 
time the venerable Isaac W. Knowles retired 
from the business, of whieh he had so long 
been the head. John N. Taylor became presi- 
‘dent, Homer S. Knowles, vice-president and 
Joseph G. Lee, secretary and treasurer. In ad- 
dition to his interests already mentioned, the 


late Mr. Knowles was also a member of. The 
Knowles, Taylor & Anderson Company (sewer- 
pipe manufacturers), The Potters’ Supply Com- 
pany and the Potters’ Mining & Milling Com- 


pany. 


On January 24, 1877, Mr. Knowles was 
married to Ida Stockdale, the eldest daughter 
of Capt. J. T. Stockdale, superintendent of the 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati packet line. . Her 


-death occurred in October, 1904. They: are 


survived by one son, Harold Homer. 

According to his desire, the remains of 
Mr. Knowles were brought to East Liverpool 
to be laid to rest in old and, always to’ him, 
dear surroundings. - The memorable occasion 
will never be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. When the train arrived ‘from New York, 
it was met by as<distinguished a body of citi- 
zens as ever acted as pall-bearers for one who 
had never takenan’ active part in public’ life. 
These had been selected from a large'body of at- 
tached personal friends and a number of ‘thern 
have since also crossed the. dark river, 'some 
under ‘tragic conditions. They were’: Governor 
William McKinley, Homer’ Laughlin; Col. H. 
R. Hill, J. M. Kelly, William Cartwright, F. D. 
Kitchel, John C. Thompson and J. H:’Simms. 
The loving respect and esteem felt by the great 
body of pottery workers not only in his ‘own 
plants but all. through ‘the city -where his 
liberality, charity. and - justice’ were so 
well known, was notably shown ‘by .ah 
almost’ universal desiré to show the last 
tokens of ‘respect. -_He was. a man ‘of 
Winning personality, kindly without con- 
descension, kind and generous to all worthy ob- 
jects, grateful for deserved approbation and 
honest in word and dééd: Any utterance made 
by the late beloved President McKinley is cher- 
ished, in the light of subsequent events, and it 
is recalled that he thus expressed himselt on 
this sad occasion: “TI have never ‘met a man 
in all my extensive acquaintance whose ‘hospi- 
tality was so unbounded, for visited a home 
where I was more warmly welcomed, than that 
of my friend, H. S. Knowles.” 

It may be mentioned in this connection, 
that the late President McKinley made one of 
his earliest political speeches from the steps of 
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Mr. Knowles’ old home, now the residence of 
Col. John N. Taylor. 

- Among the family reminiscences are many 
which explain the deep affection and pride 
which all his kindred felt in him. He was 
gifted particularly with a readiness of speech 
which developed into oratory and when he was 
but a child of four years, he was taken to a 
convention of the Odd Fellows, where, dressed 
in the regalia of the order, he took the plat- 
form and, in no way frightened, made a credit- 
able little speech. For many years he was 
prominent in the various Masonic bodies, be- 
longing to Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M., 
of East Liverpool; East Liverpool Chapter, 
R. A..M., and Steubenville Commandery, 
K. T., which organization attended his burial 
in a body. 

HaroLtp HoMER KNOWLES, the only son of 
the late Homer S. Knowles, was born July 6, 
1884. He was educated in the common schools 
and at Peekskill Military Academy at Peeks- 
kill, New York; Trinity School and St. Paul’s 
at Garden City, Long Island. In November, 
1899, he went to Southern California where 
he spent a winter, and thence to New York 
City, where he was engaged for eight months 
in a real estate business in partnership with his 
uncle, Jackman T. Stockdale, under the firm 
name of T. J. Stockdale & Company. He then 
took a trip to Europe, visiting every country 
except Sweden and Norway. He was at Paris 
when the direful news flashed through the cable 
of the shooting of President McKinley, who, 
from his childhood, he had known as a family 
friend. This took all pleasure out of his foreign 
travel and he returned home. 

In November, 1901, Mr. Knowles returned 
to East Liverpool and in the following January 
entered the decorating shop of The Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles Company as the first step 
in the line of completely mastering the pottery 
business, being one of the directors of this 
company. 

Mr. Knowles was married September 27, 
1902, to Alma Marshall, daughter of Erastus 
D. Marshall, of Chester, West Virginia, and 
they have two children, Gail Marshall and Alma 
Stockdale. The family belong to the First 


Presbyterian Church. Mr. Knowles is a Re- 
publican. _He belongs to the Monongahela 
Club of Pittsburg and to the Calumet Club of 
New York City. 


——_~++¢—____ 


Vir MACKALL, tiead\ ofp vi 
Mackall & Company, real estate deal- 
ers and insurance brokers in the Ikirt 
Block, East Liverpool, is a lawyer by 
profession and has been identified 
with many important enterprises. 

Mr, Mackall was born near Negley, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1878, and is a son of 
E. D. Mackall, who was a prominent agricul- 
turist and fruit grower of this county. Our 
subject is descended from Benjamin Mackall, 
who with his brother James came to America 
from Central Scotland in 1760 and settled at 
Baltimore, Maryland. Benjamin entered the 
army in the Revolutionary War, serving as 
captain, and after its close located at George- 
town, Pennsylvania, where he died. James 
went South and one of his sons, a Confederate 
general, was killed at Island No. ro in the Civil 
War. Benjamin Mackall and his wife, Mary 
(Dawson) Mackall, were the parents of four 
sons and two daughters, the sons being named 
Thomas, James, Samuel and Jack. 

Thomas Mackall, the eldest of the sons 
mentioned, resided at Calcutta, Ohio, and was 
father of three sons and two daughters, the 
sons being named George, Thomas and Press. 

James Mackall, the second son of Benja- 
min and Mary (Dawson) Mackall, was the 
father of 12 children, namely: James, grand- 
father of our subject, J. S., who is a prominent 
politician and business man of Georgetown, 
Pennsylvania; Benjamin, who resides on a 
farm near Hookstown, Pennsylvania; Samuel, 
deceased, who lived near Hookstown, Pennsyl- 
vania; George, resitiny near Beaver, Pennsyl- 
vania, who became prominent in politics; Jack, 
deceased, a captain in the river service, who 
lived at Georgetown, Pennsylvania; Thomas, 
who died on the home farm in Pennsylvania ; 
Phoebe, who married Milton Calhoun and re- 
sides near Hookstown, Peansylvania; Annie, 
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who married a Mr. Dawson and moved to the 
West; and three who died in infancy. 

Samuel Mackall, third son of Benjamin and 
Mary (Dawson) Mackall, was the father of 
one child, Dora, who is a resident of Rogers, 
Ohio. 

Jack Mackall, the fourth son of Benjamin 
and Mary (Dawson) Mackall, died without 
issue, 

James Mackall, grandfather of the subject 
of this biography, was born at Georgetown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1812, and accompanied his 
mother to South Beaver township, Beavei 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1820. He worked 
on the canal at 12'4 cents per day, and beiore 
he had attained his majority he had bought 
and paid for 160 acres of land in South Beaver 
township, which he deeded to his mother when 
he reached the age of 21. He then set out to 
work for himself, and shortly purchased a tract 
of 130 acres near the old Mackall homestead 
(now known as the G. H. Mackall farm) ; 
after farming for two years, he branched out 
into wider business fields by buying some 3,000 
sheep, which he drove to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket and disposed of at a good profit, thus getting 
a good start. He continued as a drover for 
some years and later engaged in contracting, 
building many of the bridges in Columbiana 
County. He also engaged in fruit growing, 
raising the first budded peaches in the county, 
also the first small fruit. He was one of the 
best known men in Columbiana County, being 
famiharly known as “Uncle Jim.” He was 
a typical Scotchman. He died in 1903 at the 
advanced age of g1 years. He was united in 
marriage with Nancy Davidson, who died at 
Salem, Ohio, in 1905, at the advanced age of 
89 years. Of their 12 children, two sons and 
five daughters still live, namely: J. E., a farmer 
of Middleton township; E. D., father of our 
subject: Rena, wife of L. D. Overlander, of 
East Palestine; Phemia, wife of D. L. Augus- 
tine, master mechanic of the Buckeye Engine 
Works, of Salem; Isadore, wife of Stephen 
Calvin, of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; Elli- 
son, wife of G. FE. Dawson, of Belleville, Kan- 
sas; and Belle, wife of Rev. A. Culp, a Univer- 
salist minister, now located at Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. Those deceased are: George H., 
proprietor of the ‘Beaver Valley Nurseries” 
until his.death in 1900, at the age of 64 years, 
who had six children,—Roscoe C., M. M., W. 
C., Romaine, Edith and Ella; A. R., a corpora- 
tion lawyer and promoter residing at East 
Liverpool, deceased in 1889, who was at one 
time a partner of Hon. R. W. Tayler, who is 
now United States district judge for the 
Northern District of Ohio,—he left a son and 
daughter, Bertha and Murray, of St. Louis, 
Missouri; Sarah, wife of Attorney McCoy, 
of Columbiana County, who died without 1s- 
sue; and two children who died in infancy. 

E. D. Mackall was born in Middleton town- 
ship Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1854, and 
became a prominent farmer. and business man 
and now resides on the old Mackall home- 
stead. He was married to Dana Godsleben, 
who is now living in Middleton township, and 
they had eight children, as follows: P. V., our 
subject; Vida N.; Otto V.; Mona B.; Carlisle 
D.; Burdette N.; Elta V.; and Sylvanius, who 
died at the age of one year. 

P. V. Mackall spent his boyhood until the 
age of 16 years upon his father’s farm and then 
for two years was in the employ of his uncle, 
George H, Mackall, in the capacity of traveling 
salesman for the latter's nurseries. He at- 
tended Mount Hope College during the winter 
months and worked during the summer. He 
next entered the Ohio Valley Business Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in 1898, 
and then accepted a position with the G. W. 
Michaels Business College at Logansport, Indi- 
ana, as principal. He had prior to that time 
served as principal at Cooper Institute, Wells- 
ville. He continued at Logansport until the 
business college building was destroyed by fire 
and then returned to Ohio, entering the Buck- 
eye Engine Works at Salem. Deciding upon 
a professional career, in 1899 he entered the 
law office of Attorney A. H. Clark; that winter 
he also taught school. He entered Ohio Nor- 
mal University at Ada, Ohio, in August, 1900. 
and in June of the following year was gradu- 
ated in law, having completed a two-years 
course in one. On leaving college he traveled 
for the Hartford Chemical Company for some 
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time. He practiced law at Wabash, Indiana, 
for a period, then at the solicitation of Mr. 
Clark, his former preceptor, he returned to East 
‘Liverpool and became the latter’s partner in 
the fall of 1901. This partnership continued 
with success until February, 1904, when it was 
dissolved. He then became secretary and 
treasurer of the United Warehouse Company, 
of which he was organizer and promoter. He 
organized the Tioga Oil & Gas Company, also 
the McCoy Drilling Company, which has a 
capital stock of $40,000, and is drilling for oil 
and gas. In August, 1903, he organized the 
firm of P. V. Mackall & Company, real estate 
dealers and insurance brokers, the other mem- 
bers of the firm being Otto V. Mackall and W. 
A. Calhoun. 

Otto V. Mackall was born in October, 1881, 
and spent his boyhood on the farm until he was 
17 years old, when he entered the employ of the 
American Wire Nail Company, of Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania. He resigned to accept a 
position with the Beaver Valley Traction Com- 
pany, with which he remained until he entered 
Beaver Valley College, from which he was 
graduated in June, 1903. In August of that 
year he became a member of the firm of P. V. 
Mackall & Company; he has charge of the real 
estate department of the company’s business. 
He is vice-president and a director of the 
United Warehouse Company. 

P. V. Mackall has a fine residence at No. 
125 Basil avenue, East Liverpool, where he 
resides with his sisters Misses Vida and Mona 
Mackall. In politics, he is a Republican. 
While at college he was president of the Mc- 
Kinley Club, and stumped Hardin County for 
McKinley. Religiously, he is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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N. CHANDLER is the senior mem- 
ber of Chandler & Neigh, and has 
conducted a livery and feed stable 
for so many years that he is known 
for and wide and is recognized as 
one of the substaatial and reliable business men 
of Leetonia. He was born in Center township, 


} 


Columbiana, Ohio, December 8. 1849, and is 
a son of Albert Chandler. His grandfather 
came to this State from Pennsylvania at an 


| early day and was one of the early farmers of 


the “Buckeye” State. Albert Chandler was 
also a farmer during his lifetime. 

A, N. Chandler was educated in the public 
schools and then sought and obtained employ- 
ment in the tool works of Leetonia. Follow- 
ing this he engaged in teaming for about eight 
years and then accepted a position as clerk 
in the freight office of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which he retained nine years. In 1895 
he opened a livery and feed barn, which he has 
conducted on a profitable basis since. In 1902 
he took into the business Clinton Bixler, who 
sold his interest the following year to Seth 
J. Neigh and the firm has remained unchanged 
since. Mr, Chandler is a good judge of horse- 
flesh and many a fine animal is picked up by 
him and put in condition for a fancy market. 
He is frequently commissioned to buy a stylish 
roadster and his judgment has always proved 
satisfactory to the purchaser. 

Mr. Chandler was married in 1873 to 
Emma Neigh. He is a prominent Knight of. 
Pythias and is past chancellor of Firestone 
Lodge, No. 47, of Leetonia. In religion Mr. 
Chandler is a Lutheran. 
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representative citizens of Leetonia, 
is secretary and treasurer of the 
Mellinger Lumber Company, one .of 
the most flourishing business con- 
cerns of the town. He was born in Mahoning 
County, Ohio, November 14, 1837, and is a 
son of Melchor Mellinger, a grandson of Jacob 
Mellinger and great-grandson of Melchor 
Mellinger. A great-uncle of our, subject was a 
soldier in the United States Army during the 
War of 1812. Melchor Mellinger, the great- 
grandfather, came from Germany and settled 
in. Columbiana County in the latter part of the 
17th century. 
Melchor Mellinger, father of our subject, 
was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, in 
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1805, and early in life learned the trade of a 
carpenter, which he followed throughout life. 
At an early date, he moved with his family to 
Mahoning County, Ohio, where he died in 
1887, aged 82 years. 

Samuel C, Mellinger received his education 
in the district schools of Mahoning County, in 
Mahoning Academy and in select schools of 
Elkhart, Indiana. Upon leaving school, he 
first worked in a shingle mill in Mahoning 
County, Ohio, and then taught school in Ma- 
honing County and in Elkhart County, Indiana, 
after which he engaged’in lumbering until 
1868, when he came to Leetonia, Ohio; and 
with two brothers and Abraham Nold built a 
large saw and planing-mill, with which they 
have since been identified. They manufactured 
and dressed lumber and met with great success. 
In 1891 the Mellinger Lumber Company was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, its 
officers being J. C. Weikert of Washingtonville, 
Ohio, president; and Samuel C. Mellinger, 
secretary and treasurer. They have done an 
extensive milling business, and Mr. Mellinger 
takes rank with the foremost business men of 
Leetonia and Salem township. He is also in- 
terested with his son in a drug store in Lee- 
tonia, and is connected with the Mennonite 
Publishing Company, of Elkhart, Indiana. 

In 1863 Mr, Mellinger was united in mar- 
riage with Mary J. Calvin, a daughter of 
Joshua Calvin, of Mahoning County, Ohio. 
They have two children living, namely : Calvin 
D., who is in the drug business in Leetonia; and 
Frank C., also of Leetonia. Religiously, our 


subject is a member oi the Baptist-Church. 
He has always taken an active interest in local 
politics and has served many years in the City 
Council. 


———_4- 


J. McGARRY, senior member of 
the prominent law firm of Mc- 
Garry & McGarry, of East Liver- 
pool, has attained a high degree of 
success in the practice and is now 

serving as prosecuting attorney of Columbiana 

County. He is a man of superior educational 

training and all that he has accomplished is 


due to his own efforts, aided only by the good 
will of the many friends he has made in his 
upward struggle.. 

Mr. McGarry was born November 12, 
1868, in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and was 
but four years old when his father died, leav- 
ing a widow and five children with no means 
to support them. Mrs. McGarry, hearing of 
the excellent opportunities afforded in Hast 
Liverpool of making a living, moved to this 
city in 1874, and through her efforts alone pro-, 
vided the family with the necessaries of life 
until her children became self-supporting. 

At the age of 11 years, M. J. McGarry 
left the public schools to work in the potteries 
at $1.75 per week, and he continued to be thus 
employed until he was 18 years of age, his 
salary being raised from time to time as his 
experience justified. About that time he re- 
ceived a circular letter from a normal school 
at Fostoria, Ohio, setting out the advantage to 
be had at small cost and he concluded to take 
a term of study. This was in 1885. After 
completing a term of eight weeks, he returned 
to his work in the pottery to earn money enough 
to provide for another term of schooling. Thus 
he procured his education, attending school a 
few months, then working to replenish his 
means. This was kept up until he had almost 
completed the studies required for the degree 
of B. S., when his money again became ex- 
hausted and he returned home. This was in 
the spring of 1892, at which time his attention 
was attracted to the legal profession, for which 
he began preparation. He studied law while 
he worked at his trade, spending a half of the 
day at each, continuing thus until the first of 
January, 1895, when he entered Cincinnati 
Law School. He graduated from that insti- 
tution in May, 1895, and, returning to East 
Liverpool, opened an office and has since con- 
tinued in practice in this city. In the spring of 
1898 he entered politics and at the Republican 
primaries was nominated for the offive of city 
solicitor. He was elected in the fall of the 
Same year. He served two years and then 


stood for a renomination at the Republican 


primaries but was defeated. During: his first 
term, East Liverpool had the peculiar condi- 
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tion of being governed by a Prohibition party 
man as mayor, and the clash between the dif- 
ferent departments of city government caused 
ill-feeling; as Mr. McGarry did his duty 
to his constituents as he saw it, much blame fell 
upon his shoulders. Notable among the con- 
troversies was the suspension of two policemen 
by the mayor, the prosecution of which cases 
came by virtue of his office to Mr. McGarry, 
who carried the cases to the Supreme Court 
and there gained a signal victory, but not until 
after his defeat for renomination. His defeat 
was only an apt illustration of the maxim that 
“a smooth sea never makes a skillful mariner,” 
for at the end of his opponent’s term, they again 
tested strength before the Republican voters 
with the result that our subject led his former 
victor by 50 per cent. In March, 1903, he was 
nominated at the Republican primaries for the 
office of prosecuting attorney of Columbiana 
County, and was elected in November follow- 
ing. Since December, 1902, he has been senior 
member of the firm composed of M. J. and 
James F. McGarry. 

On December 28, 1898, Mr. McGarry was 
united in marriage with Mrs. Clara B. Hum- 
rickhouse, of East Liverpool. Mr. McGarry’s 
success in life has made no change in his habits 
or inclinations. He and his shopmates have 
still that close friendship which existed be- 
tween them when they stood side by side in the 
pottery, and he attributes his success to their 
interest in his welfare, for which he feels deep- 
ly grateful. 
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SIANIEL HAIZE MACKINTOSH, a 
#) leading business man of East Pales- 
tine, where he has conducted a cloth- 
ing business for some I5 years or 
more and is also identified with other 
interests, belongs to an honorable old Colum- 
biana County family and comes of Revolution- 
ary stock. He was born October 14, 1859, 
at Salineville, Washington township, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, and is a son of Andrew 
Smith and Mercy (Thompson) Mackintosh. 
The maternal grandparents of Mr. Mackin- 


> 


tosh were John and Mercy (Wilkison) Thomp-: 
son, the latter of whom was a daughter of 
Amos Wilkison, who died October 2, 1833. 
He served as a 2nd lieutenant in the First 
Pennsylvania Battalion from January 5, 1776;. 
was promoted to be Ist lieutenant, May 4,. 
1776; and became captain of the Fourth Con- 
tinental Artillery March 14, 1777. He re- 
signed June 7, 1779, and then enlisted as lieu- 
tenant on the ship “Hyderally,” and served 
until the capture of General Monk, the vessel 
having been changed to a packet ship and re- 
named “General Washington.” The princi- 
pal battles in which he was engaged were :: 
Three Rivers, Brandywine and the noted battle’ 
of Germantown. Through this record of his: 
great-grandfather, Mr. Mackintosh is eligible 
to membership in the Sons of the Revolution. 
The grandparents of our subject on the pa- 
ternal side were Daniel and Catherine (Smith) 
Mackintosh. They were born in the Highlands: 
of Scotland and there were married and buried 
two of their children. They came to America 
and crossed the Allegheny Mountains into 
Ohio before any railroads were built, settling 
in 1804 in Columbiana County, where the 
grandmother of our subject died in 1827. Dan- 
iel Mackintosh lived until 1854. They were 
members of the Presbyterian Church. Their 
family consisted of two daughters and six 
sons, the eldest of whom was named Daniel. 
Andrew Smith Mackintosh was born in 
1815 in Yellow Creek township, Columbiana 
County, and died in Mahoning County, aged 
88 years. His education was obtained in the 
old subscription schools of his day, and ir 
young manhood he learned the trade of mill-: 
wright. Still later he engaged in farming. 
He became one of the prominent men of the 
county, served many years as justice of the 
peace in Washington township, and was again 
elected after his removal to Mahoning county, 
making his term of service in that office cover a 
period of about 21 years. He was a member 


‘of the State Board of Equalization in 1880-81, 


representing Mahoning and Trumbull Coun- 
ties, and for a number of years was a member 
of the School Board. For many years he was 
a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. He 
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is survived by his widow, who resides at Da- 
-mascus, Ohio, being now in her 7oth year. 

The children of Andrew Smith Mackintosh 
and wife were: 
died in 1863, aged nine years; Annie C., wife 
of Theodore Stanley, of Butler township; Dan- 
iel Haize, of this sketch; Samuel E., who mar- 
‘ried Estella Elder; and Louisa O., who lives 
with her mother at Damascus. 

Daniel H. Mackintosh was primarily edu- 
cated in the district schools of Goshen town- 
ship, Mahoning County, and later, was a stu- 
dent at the Ohio Normal University at Ada. 
He then entered ‘into business as a clerk, first 
at Beloit, and later at Alliance, and continued 
in that capacity for about 13 years, in this way 
securing excellent training in the mercantile 
line. On September 5, 1890, he came to East 
Palestine and bought an interest in a clothing 
store which was then being conducted by the 
banker, W. C. Chamberlin, and the business 
became known in trading circles as D. H. 
Mackintosh & Company. This continued until 
1895 when M. W. Beyer, bought an interest in 
the business and the business was continued 
under the old name until August 1, 1900, when 
Mr. Mackintosh bought Mr. Beyer’s interest. 
He conducted the business alone until 1902, 
when Mr. Fisher was admitted to partnership 
‘and the firm style became Mackintosh & Fisher. 

The firm carries a very complete line of 
gents’ clothing and furnishings, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh having always confined himself to clothing 
exclusively, the only merchant in the city who 
has done so. Commodious quarters are occu- 
pied on Market street, the building being 21 
by 80 feet in dimensions. In addition to this 
large and constantly increasing business, Mr. 
Mackintosh has other interests in East Pales- 
tine. He is secretary of the East Palestine 
Building & Loan Association and also of The 
Ohio China Company. He is also a member 
of the Town Council. 

The East Palestine Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation received its charter on March 29, 1801, 
being capitalized at $100,000. The capital 
stock was increased May 7, 1896. It has al- 
ways been a profitable enterprise. In the finan- 
cial statement for. the fiscal year ending De- 
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cember 31,:1904, a very satisfactory condition 
was shown. 

In April, 1895, Mr. Mackintosh was mar- 
ried to. Mary Belle Laughlin, the accomplished 
daughter of Col. Hugh Laughlin, whose sketch 
appears elsewhere in this volume. They have 
a pleasant home on North Market street. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh are active workers 
in the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Mackintosh 
is the soprano singer in the church choir, which 
her husband and Grant Hill jointly lead, Mr. 
Mackintosh singing tenor. His fraternal re- 
lations are with the Masons and Odd Fellows. 
In the former fraternity he is a member of 
Blue Lodge No. 417, of East Palestine; Chap- 
ter and Commandery at Salem and Council 
at Lisbon. In the Odd Fellows’ society he is 
a member of the Encampment. 
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SETH J. NEIGH, an influential citizen 
ql oof Leetonia, part owner of the liv- 
4} ery, feed and sale barn, owned and 

operated, by the firm of Chandler & 

Neigh, was born in 1852 on the farm 

on which he was reared to manhood in Col- 

umbiana County. He isa son of Samuel Neigh 
and grandson of Laurence Neigh, who was one 
of the first white men to settle in this county: 

Samuel Neigh was born in Columbiana Coun- 

ty in 1819 and now, at the advanced age of 

86 years, is a remarkably well-preserved gentle- 

man. He has been a farmer all his life until 

about 10 years ago, when he gave up the more 
active work of the farm but still looks closely 
after the planting, reaping, etc. : 

Seth J. Neigh assisted with the duties of 
the farm, attending district school during the 
winter months, and became a first-class farmer. 

He continued at this occupation until 1891 

when he went to work in his brother-in-law’s 

granite works at Alliance, Ohio. After one 
year, he returned home and engaged in the 
lumber business, operating a portable sawmill 
for some five years. In 1897 he turned to his 
farm and operated it for six years, when he 
purchased an interest in the livery barn of A. 
N. Chandler, with whom he has since been as- 
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sociated. This has been a good investment as 
they have worked up a large patronage and are 
everywhere recognized as reliable men. 

Mr. Neigh was married in 1875 to Char- 
lotte Gilbert, who passed away in 1900, leav- 
ing five children, viz: Cora, wife of Je. 
Caldwell, who is in the grocery business in Lis- 
bon; Harry, an iron molder of Salem: Bessie, 
wife of Lloyd Zimmerman, car inspector of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Leetonia; Frank and 
Leeta. Mr. Neigh was again married, on 
Christmas Day, 1904, to Mrs. Amanda Crowell, 
widow of the late H. B. Crowell, a lady of 
pleasing personality and kindly heart. Mr. 
Neigh is a prominent member of the lodge of 
Odd Fellows at Leetonia. 
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AJ AL. PETERSON, the leading florist 
y} oof the Ohio Valley—from Pittsburg 
to Cincinnati—is located at East 
Liverpool, having extensive green- 
houses on Gaston avenue. His suc- 
cess in this venture has been marvelous, and his 
products are shipped throughout Columbiana 
and adjoining counties, and to other States. 
He was born in East Liverpool May 21, 1862, 
and is a son of Henry Chalmers and Sarah Ann 
(Stanway) Peterson. 

His grandfather, Samuel Peterson, a son of 
Conrad Peterson who served in the War of 
1812. was born in 1811 in what is now Han- 
cock County, West Virginia, and died 
in 1862. He followed farming until 1854, 
when he crossed the river to East Liver- 
pool, and thereafter sold the wares of 
the potteries from a wagon through the 
country «as was the custom in those 
days. He later sold by samples and 
continued actively in business until his death. 
He was an earnest temperance advocate and 
took a deep interest in the moral welfare of 
the community in which he lived. Religiously, 
he and his wife were Presbyterians. He was 
joined in marriage with Nancy Silverthorn, 
who was born in 1809 and died in October, 
T8908. She wasa daughter of John Silverthorn, 
of Hancock County. Virginia (now \Vest Vit- 


ginia). Asa result of her union with Samuel 
Peterson she had three children, of whom 
Henry Chalmers was the oldest. 

Henry Chalmers Peterson was born about 
the year 1839 in Hancock County, Virginia 
(now West Virginia), and when a boy went to 
work in the pottery of George S. Harker in 
East Liverpool, learning the trade of a dipper, 
which he followed until he went into the army. 
He died in 1864 during the Pittsburg Land- 
ing campaign. He married Sarah Ann Stan- 
way. Both were members of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

After the death of his father, Chal. Peter- 
son, who was the only child of his parents, was 
taken by his mother to Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was reared to maturity. He at- 
tended the public schools until he was 17 years 
old when he returned to East Liverpool and, 
like most other lads of his age at that time, 
found employment in the potteries. He con- 
tinued in that employment until 1886, when 
without previous training he embarked in his 
present business, which is probably the largest 
of its kind in the Ohio Valley, between Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati. He has always been a 
lover of flowers and this natural instinct, to- 
gether with close observation and constant 
study, has earned for him an enviable reputa- 
tion. His first location was at the gate of 
Riverview Cemetery, where he built a small 
greenhouse, at the same time opening a store 
on the “Diamond.” At that time there was not 
sufficient business in East Liverpool to support 
an exclusive flower store, so he carried a com- 
plete stock of fine candies and confectionery 
goods until 1895. when his flower business had 
erown to such proportions as to require his 
entire time. The building in which the store 
was located was destroyed in the memorable 
“Diamond” fire of 1905, and Mr. Peterson 
found temporary quarters on the opposite side 
of Market street. He will occupy his old stand 
in the new building when it is completed. In 
1891, his business having outgrown the capacity 
of his first small greenhouse, he purchased a 
greenhouse property in the \Vucherer addition 
and added to it until he had three 60-foot and 
two So-foot houses. He remained there about 
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four years but as this location did not permit 
an opportunity for expansion as it became 
necessary, in 1895 he moved to his present lo- 
cation on Gaston avenue. Here he has about 
16,500 feet under glass, wholly devoted to rais- 
ing plants and flowers. His show room facing 
the avenue is unique and is probably the only 
one of its kind in the country. 

Everything except the glass roof is built 
of concrete, the walls, floor and stairs looking 
as though they had been carved and hollowed 
out of one huge block of stone. Mr. Peterson 
is engaged in propagating a “sport” chrysan- 
themum which promises to develop into a rare 
and valuable variety. Its distinctive char- 
acteristic lies in its color—a beautiful cream. 
No cream-colored chrysanthemum has ever 
been produced that could be grown so as to 
make a commercial success. 

Mr. Peterson was united in marriage with 
Lucy R. Jack, of Chillicothe, Ohio, by whom 
he has three children: S. Margaret, Ruth and 
Gwendolyn. Our subject was called upon 
to mourn the sad death of his wife on May 
17, 1903, her age being 33 years at the 
time. Religiously she was a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.  Fraternally, 
Mr. Peterson is a member of Riddle Lodge, 
No, 315, F. & A. M.; Protective Home Cir- 
clesand BU reOrk, In politics he is a stanch 
supporter of Republican principles. His por- 
trait, executed from a recent photograph, ac- 
companies this sketch, being presented on a 
foregoing page. 
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APT: ~ GUSTAVESMARTINDILE, 
proprietor of the wharf-boat at East 
Liverpool, and one of the city’s best 
known citizens, was born in Clay 
township, Gallia County, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 16, 1866, and is a son of George W. and 
Lena Elizabeth (Roach) Martindill. 

In tracing the ancestry of this old and hon- 
orable Ohio family, the family record leads to 
both England and Scotland. Captain Martin- 
dill’s great-great-grandfather was born in Eng- 
land, married a member of a Scotch family 


named Alexander, in 1750, came to America 
and settled in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
There James Martindill was born in 1754. 
With four of his brothers he served in the 
Revolutionary War and from the records: of 
the Bureau of Pensions, Department of the In- 
terior, at Washington, D. C., it is learned that 
he served honorably through three and one- 
half years of that struggle for freedom. He 
enlisted as a private, from Union County, 
South Carolina, and served for one year under 
Capt. William Young and Col. Thomas Bran- 
non, and under, the same officers with the rank 
of lieutenant, during a second term of two and 
one-half years. During this period he partici- 
pated in the battles named as the Siege of 
Ninety-Six and Kings Mountain. He survived 
all the dangers of war and after its close re- 
moved to Greenbrier County, Virginia (now 
West Virginia), where he lived until 1809, 
when he removed to Gallia County, Ohio: He 
made application from that county for a Revo-+ 
lutionary pension, on August 13, 1832, which 
claim was allowed. 

James Alexander Martindill, our subject’s 
grandfather, was the youngest son of the sec- 
ond marriage of Lieutenant Martindill. He 
was born in Greenbrier County, Virginia (now 
West Virginia), March 26 1809, and died in 
Clay township, Gallia County, Ohio, in 1900. 
At that time he was the only surviving son of 
a Revolutionary soldier known in this section 
of the United States. He was a farmer and 
boat-builder, a man of good business ability 
and one of local prominence. For 12 years he 
held the office of justice of the peace in and 
for Clay township, Gallia County. In early 
life a Whig, he later became actively affiliated 
with the Republican party. His religion was 
Methodism. 

James A. Martindill was married twice; 
first, to Julia Ann Cottrell, in Gallia County, 
on June 14, 1832, and second, to Jane Shaw, 
on December 22, 1841. To the first marriage 
three children were born, viz: Eustatia Woot- 
en, Margaret Larrimer and George Washing- 
ton, the father of our subject. To the second 
marriage these children were born: Wesley, 
who served three years in the Civil War, rank- 
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ing as Ist sergeant of Company I, 36th Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf.; America Frances; Columbus 
and James A. The surviving members of the 
family are: George Washington, of Eureka, 
Gallia County, Ohio; Mrs. America F. Mar- 
shall, of Columbus, Ohio; and James Alexan- 
der, now a merchant and postmaster at Swan 
Creek, Gallia County, Ohio. 

George W. Martindill was born in Gallia 
County, Ohio, April 14, 1839, was educated 
there and is still a resident of his native county. 
He followed farming for many years and for 
27 years was a merchant, for 12 years of this 
period holding the office of postmaster. For 
two years he was mayor of Chambersburg, 
Gallia County, and during his active years was 
prominent in the county’s public affairs. He 
ys a member of the lodge of Odd Fellows at 
Gallipolis, Ohio. He is a member of the 
Methodist Church. George W. Martitdill has 
been twice married. In 1858 he married Lena 
Elizabeth Roach and in 1897, Mary E. Waugh. 
The former died in Gallia County, Ohio, May 
20, 1896. All the children of George W. Mar- 
tindill are living and they are the following: 
James Alexander, mayor of Chambersburg, 
Gallia County, Ohio, born August 19, 
1859; Mary A., of Cincinnati; Millard Lin- 
coln, of East Liverpool: Gustave, of East Liv- 
erpool; Georgianna, wife of Leonard P. Gil- 
more, of Eureka, Ohio: and Cora Elizabeth, 
wife of Hamp Jeffers, of Bladen, Ohio. Mil- 
lard Lincoln Martindill, of East Liverpool, 
brother of the subject of this sketch, served as 
Ist corporal and sergeant of Company C, 
Seventh Regiment, Ohio Infantry, U. S. Vol- 
unteers, during our late war with Spain. When 
his company and regiment were mustered out 
of service, in November, 1898, Corporal Mar- 
tindill was promoted to sergeant and served 
on detached duty at the Protestant Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio, until March, 1899. He was 
the only member of his company to receive 
promotion. 

The mother of our subject was born in 
1838 in Jefferson County, Ohio, and was a 
daughter of Mathew Henderson Roach. The 
family was a branch of the noted Pugh family 
of Ohio and also of the Russell fam- 


ily of near Hammondsville, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, members of the latter family now 
being residents of Wellsville, Columbiana 
County. The two unmarried members of the 
family of George W. Martindill are: Miss 
Mary A. Martindill, who is a teacher of steno- 
graphy and typewriting in Miss Campbell’s. 
shorthand school in Cincinnati, and James A. 
Martindill, the eldest member. The latter was 
educated in’ the common schools of Gallia 
County and later graduated at the National 
Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. For 
eight years he was assistant postmaster at 
Chambersburg and was a railway postal clerk 
on the route between Grafton, West Virginia, 
and Cincinnati, from 1882 to 1886. For the 
past 17 years he has been a notary public in and 
for Gallia County, and for 15 years has been 
practicing pension attorney. Since April, 1903, 
Mr. Martindill has been mayor of the village 
of Chambersburg. While on a visit to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1885, James A. Martindill 
had the pleasure of an introduction to Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan, under whose command his 
uncle, Wesley Martindill, served in the 36th 
Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf. General Sheridan re- 
membered Sergeant Wesley Martindill as the 
only sergeant within his knowledge who could 
call from memory the roll of his company in 
alphabetical order. 

Gustave Martindill, the immediate subject 
of this review, was educated primarily in the 
schools of Gallia County and found employ- 
ment in his father‘s store until he was 18 years 
of age. He then became a student in the Na- 
tional Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and upon his return home became his father’s 
bookkeeper, the latter operating at that time ar 
extensive wholesale and retail grocery business. 
For some years he continued with his father 
before embarking in his present line of work. 
He entered upon river business as third clerk 
on a river steamer, found the life congenial 
and continued steamboating until he came to 
East Liverpool. The greater part of his ser- 
viee was between Pittsburg and Cincinnati and 
between the latter city and Charleston, Kana- 
wha County. West Virginia. During this per- 
iod of his life. he had risen through efficiency te 
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the position of first clerk and had become well 
and widely known to the river men and patrons 
of the steamboat lines in which he was con- 
cerned. 

On December 9, 1901, Captain Martindill 
came to East Liverpool and he has been estab- 
lished here ever since. He purchased the 
wharf-boat, the carrier for all passengers and 
for all freight coming into Liverpool by way 
of the river. This boat does a very large 
business, which is speedily and_ efficiently 
handled by Captain Martindill. In 1904 he 
opened up a wholesale produce business on the 
corner of Second street and Broadway and 
this has become one of the most important con- 
cerns of its kind in East Liverpool. His trade 
connections are large and his business methods 
have gained him the confidence of shippers and 
dealers alike. 

Mr. Martindill has a very pleasant home 
at East Liverpool. He married Josephine Wag- 
ner, who is a daughter of John C. Wagner, of 
Cincinnati, an old and respected citizen of that 
city. 

Politically, like other members of his fam- 
ily, Captain Martindill is a stanch Republican, 
but he has never been willing to accept office, 
although, in loyalty to his country and in per- 
sonal character, he, like his father and brother, 
is especially equipped for the same. He is a 
man of genial manner and of social instincts 
and is a popular member of East Liverpool 
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OHN* NICK EEPREY Svho has heeit 
prominent in the social, industrial and 
political life of Leetonia, is president 
of the Salem Iron Company, one of 
the most important industrial con- 

cerns of the place, and is identified with many 

other large business enterprises as officer and 
director. 
Mr. \IclNeefrev was born in Ireland, March 

I9, 1837, and with his sister came to this 


country when a small boy, making his home | 


with his relatives in’ Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vanta. 


Here he was reared and attended the | 


public schools, later pursuing a_ collegiate 
counse at Pittsburg. When a boy he worked 
a short time in his uncle’s bakery and confec- 
tidnery store, and then clerked in a drug store. 
He later was employed in a wholesale shoe 
store until 1857, when he moved to Pittsburg, 
and was variously employed until he went to 
Oil City and Pithole City where he operated 
in the oil field about two years. Returning to 
Pittsburg, he entered the employ of the Pitts- 
burg Bolt & Iron Company as shipping clerk 
and filled that position for 12 years. He was 


-with the Carnegie Steel Company one year, 


in charge of a couple of mills and also filling 
the position of shipping clerk. After this he 
became shipping clerk and assistant manager 
of Lindsay & McCutcheon’s “Star Mill’ at 
Allegheny. In 1890 he formed a partnership 
with his two sons, W. D. and N. J. McKeefrey, 
under the firm name of McKeefrey & Com- 
pany, to operate the Grafton furnaces, which 
\W. D. McKeefrey and W. D. Hofius had been 
conducting. In 1892 Mr. McKeefrey and the 
two sons mentioned organized and incorporated 
the Salem Iron Company, with a capital stock 
of $255,000 and the following officers: John 
McKeefrey, president; W. D. McKeefrey, 
vice-president and general manager; and N. 
J. McKeefrey, secretary and treasurer. They 
purchased the furnaces in 1892 and rebuilt and 
enlarged them in 1894; at the present time the 
furnaces have a capacity of from 250 to 300 
tons per day. John McKeefrey is president of 
the Atlas Coke Company, which was organized 
in 1893 and operates 220 ovens at Helen, Penn- 
sylvania; president of the Leetonia Railroad 
Company; president of the Shenango Lime 
Stone Company: president of the Leetonia Coal 


| Company: a director in the First National Bank 


of Leetonia: and a= stockholder in various 
other banks. Mr. McKeefrey has taken a very 
active part in politics, and has been closely 
identified with the development of Leetonia. 
He was the principal promoter of the Board of 
Trade of Leetonia, has served in the City Coun- 
cil several years and is now president of the 
Leetonia School Board and the Board of 
Health. 

In 1857, John McKeefrey was united in 
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marriage with Mary A. McFarland, of Phil- | 


adelphia. He is deputy grand knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, and a member of the 
Catholic Church of Leetonia. 
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maliE VODREY POTTERY COM- 
m PANY), established in 1857 by Col. 
William H., James N. and John W. 
Vodrey, is one of the earliest of the 
many companies now located at East 
Liverpool. It was established by these enter- 
prising spirits just after the terribly “hard 
times’’ of- the ’50s, which are described in chap- 
ter XII of this work. The business has been 
successfully continued through the many try- 
ing as well as prosperous years which have 
since transpired. The plant was started at the 
corner of College and East Fourth streets, its 
present site, with but one kiln; as time went on 
and as increased trade warranted the capacity 
of the works was enlarged until the company 
now has in operation six kilns, the plant having 
Deen practically rebuilt during the past 12 
years. Special attention has been given to the 
manufacture of semi-porcelain dinner and toilet 
ware, and for these products a market is found 
throughout the United States, the trade being 
waited upon by representatives who travel from 
Bangor, Maine, to San Francisco, and from 
Duluth to New Orleans. There about 225 men 
employed by the company at the present time. 
Many of the men employed by the company in 
the early days of its existence have attained 
prominence, and there still remain with the 
company some «ho Have been with it for more 
than 35 years, a silett testimony to the ex- 
cellent treatment the employees receive. The 
business was conducted as a partnership until 
1896, when it was incorporated with the fol- 
lowing officers who are also its directors: John 
W. Vodrey, president; William H. Vodrey, 
vice-president ; Oliver C. Vodrey, secretary and 
treasurer; and W. E. Vodrey, manager. 
James N. Voprey, one of the founders of 
the business now conducted by The. Vodrey 
Pottery Company, was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1834 and died at Cambridge 


Springs, Pennsylvania, in 1go2. He was a son 
ot Jabez and Sarah (Nixon) Vodrey, who 
were natives of Staffordshire, England. Jabez 
Vodrey, when he came to America, located at 
Pittsburg, and there the firm of Vodrey & 
Frost established in 1827 the first pottery west 
of the Alleghanies. In 1830, being induced 
by Louisville parties to move to that city, 
they built there the first pottery in Kentucky 
and operated it in association with a Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Frost withdrew from the firm three or 
four years later and the business was continued 
under the firm name of Vodrey & Lewis until 
Mr. Lewis withdrew. In 1839 Mr. Vodrey 
was induced to move to Troy, Indiana, and 
take charge of a large pottery, which was pro- 
moted and organized by James Clews, of Staf- 
fordshire, England. He conducted the pot- 
tery there until 1847, in the spring of which 
year he removed to East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Here he associated himself with William 
Woodward and James Blakely in building what 
was known as the Woodward, Blakely & Com- 
pany plant, which was one of the very earliest 
established in the city. This was continued 
with success until forced to close down in 1857 
on account of the straitened conditions of 
general business, practically amounting to a 
panic. On the site of that plant, three concerns 
are now operating, The William Brunt Pottery 
Company, The Hall China Company and The 
Vodrey Pottery Company. After that date 
Mr. Vodrey did not again actively engage in 
business, but continued to reside in East Liver- 
pool until his death in 1864, shortly after cast- 
ing his second vote for Abraham _Lincoln, be- 
ing then 63 years old. Huis wife died at East 
Liverpool in 1873. They were parents of the 
following children: William H., a brief sketch 
of whose life follows; James N.; and John W., 
who lost his life during the Civil War, while 
accompanying General Sherman on his famous 
“March to the Sea.” 

James N Vodrey became identified with 
the potteries in his boyhood days and through- 
out his active career was engaged in the pot- 
tery business. He was a very successful busi- 
ness man, and was held in highest esteem by 
his many employees and the general public. 
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He was essentially a home man and spent his 
leisure hours in the companionship of his fam- 
ily. He was united in marriage with Isabel 
Jobling, who was born in England and came to 
this country when young. She died in 1833, 
aged about 45 years. They reared four child- 
ren, as follows: John W., W. E., Mrs. J. B. 
Taylor and J. N. John W. Vodrey, who is 
president of The Vodrey Pottery Company, 
director and vice-president of The Citizens’ 
National Bank and also of The Potters’ Build- 
ing & Savings Company, married Miss k. W. 
Laughlin and has three children,—J. R., J. 
L. and Catherine. Fraternally, he is a Mason 
and belongs to Pilgrim Commandery, No. 
55, K. T., of East Liverpool, and also to the 
Temple, Av A, O. NieM.1S,,.20t Cleveland. 
W. E. Vodrey, who is manager of The Vodrey 
Pottery Company, married Laura Vaughn, of 
East Liverpool and has two children,—Sarah 
and William. He is a Mason and a member 
-of the Pilgrim Commandery, No. 55, K. T., 
of East Liverpool. Mrs. J. B. Taylor is the 
mother of two children,—Alma and Howard. 
J. N. Vodrey, who is a prominent dentist, 
graduated from the University of Michigan 
and is associated with Dr. J. M. Cartwright, 
with offices in the Exchange Building. He 
married Wallace Hall and has a son, Wendell. 
Originally the family were Methodists, but its 
members are now variously affiliated, some 
with the United Presbyterian, some with the 
Presbyterian and some with the Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Cort, WiLLramM H. Voprey, also one of the 
founders of the business now conducted by The 
Vodrey Pottery Company, attained prominence 
as a soldier, politician and business man, and is 
well remembered by the people, who in his death 
lost one of its leading public spirits. He was 
born in Louisville, Kentucky, August 1, 1832, 
and was a son of Jabez and Sarah (Nixon) 
Vodrey, and a brother of James N. Vodrey. 

William H. Vodrey moved with his parents 
to East Liverpool, Ohio, in 1847, and was for 
a time employed in the Harker pottery. He 
afterward entered the employe of Woodward, 
Blakely & Company, with whom he continued 
until they closed their plant in 1857. It was 


years. 


then that in partnership with his brothers, 
James N. and John W., he established the 
foundation for The V odrey Pottery Company, 
and with this he was identified until his death 
on October 23, 1896. During the Civil War 
he served in the Union Army, becoming colonel 
of the 143rd Regiment, Ohio Vol, Inf., having 
organized the Columbiana County, portion of 
that regiment. He had been a lieutenant colonel 
in the ‘Ohio State militia before his enlistment 
in the United States service. He served three 
terms as mayor of East Liverpool, being chief 
executive of the city in 1862, 1863 and 1868. 
He also served a number of terms in the City 
Council. For a period of 24 years he was a 
member of the Board of Education, a portion 
of that time being president. He was a Repub- 
lican in politics and always took an active and 
leading part in the same. He was the first man 
of influence in East Liverpool to endorse and 
work for William McKinley in his first con- 
gressional campaign. He was a director of 
The First National Bank from its organization, 

Colonel Vodrey was married to Elizabeth 
Jackman, who was born in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, where she now lives at the age of 65 
Three children were born to them, 
namely: Oliver C., Mary A. and William H. 

OLIVER C. Voprey, secretary and treasurer 
of The Vodrey Pottery Company, resides at 
home with his mother in East Liverpool. He 
is active in local political affairs; is a director 
of The First National Bank, also of The Dollar, 
Savings Bank; is a trustee of Bethany College 
and is president of the Board of Education, 
Walter B. Hill being clerk of the board. “These 
gentlemen have held these offices for a period 
of eight years, and it is a singular coincidence 
that their parents held the respective offices 
simultaneously and for a like period. Oliver 
C. Vodrey 1s a Mason and belongs to eqns 
Commandery, NOW 56s Noes 

Witti1AmM H. Voprey, younger son of Col. 
William H. and Elizabeth (Jackman) Vodrey, 
is a successful lawyer of East Liverpool, being 
a member of the firm of Vodrey & Wallace. 
He was born and reared at East Liverpool ; 
was graduated from Bethany College in 1894; 
read law there and in the University of Michi- 
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gan, from which he was graduated in 1896; 
was graduated from the Cincinnati Law School 
in 1897. He was admitted to the bar of Col- 
umbiana County in 1897, and practiced alone 
until 1902, when he formed a partnership with 
J. C. Wallace. He is engaged in general prac- 
tice and has met with uniform success. He 
was joined in marriage with Dorothy Kelly, a 
daughter of J. M. Kelly, and they with their 
two children, William and Joseph, reside in a 
comfortable home on College street. In poli- 
tics he is a Republican and an active partisan. 
He is a member of the Christian Church. 


SSS 


J. FOLEY, mayor of East Pales- 
tine, and one of the city’s represen- 
tative men in business and public 
life, was born at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, and is a son of Thomas 

James and Bridget L. (Walsh) Foley. 

Mr. Foley’s boyhood was spent at Burling- 
ton and there he pursued and completed his 
education, in the common schools and in a 
collegiate institute. He taught one term after 
leaving school but his inclinations led him to 
take up journalistic work. When he first began 
to prepare for a future career, he entered a 
newspaper office, beginning his training there 
as the “devil” and continuing until he was an 
expert typesetter and thoroughly understood 
every branch of the printer’s trade. He was 
identified with the newspaper business for 22 
‘years. 

In 1879 he left Burlington and before com- 
ing to Columbiana County, Ohio, had traveled 
widely, having visited every State in the Union 
with the exception of Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and having toured many 
parts of Canada. When he came to East 
Palestine, he became managing editor of the 
Reveille-Echo, the leading newspaper of the 
place, which he successfully conducted for a 
year and then entered into a general insurance 
and real estate business, establishing an office 
in the Chamberlin Block. His journalistic 
connections had brought him more or less into 
public life and his public spirit and broad- 


minded progressiveness had gained him the 
confidence and admiration of the citizens of 
East Palestine and in 1902 he was elected 
mayor. His administration has proven bene- 
ficial in every way to the citys best interests. 
Mr. Foley was married at Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 20, 1897, to Annie L. Connor, who 
was born at Buffalo Run, Armstrong County, 
Pennsylvania, and they have had three children 
—two sons, James ‘and Lavelle and a little 
daughter who died at the age of 10 months. 
Mr. Foley is a man of genial presence and 
is a very popular member of the Masonic 
bodies, the Knights of Pythias and the Modern 
Woodmen of America. 


———+-—_____ 


sketch is a well-known attorney-at- 
law of Lisbon, occupying the offices 
on Park avenue, formerly used by 
the late Judge Jonathan H. Wallace. 

Mr. Riddle was born at Wellsville, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1869, and is a son of 
George T. and Gertrude E. (Lodge) Riddle. 
George T. Riddle lives in Idaho. His wife 
passed away in 1881. The Lodge family and 
Frederick family, maternal relatives, located in 
Columbiana County at an early period. Mr. 
Riddle’s mother was born at Lisbon, and was 
a daughter of Osborne Lodge, who was form- 
erly county auditor. She left three sons besides 
the subject of this sketch, namely: FE. R., 
superintendent of the County Infirmary; Frank 
M.. a grocer of Lisbon and L. L., of Lisbon, 
who is in the confectionery and cigar business. 

The years of his boyhood succeeding 1881, 
our subject passed in Mahoning County, and 
received his early mental training in the public 
schools there. He also taught school in that 
county for several vears. He had always kept 
in view the profession of the law. the study of 
which he began while attending the Ohio Nor- 
mal University at Ada, Ohio. In 1894 he com- 
pleted the scientific course in that institution, 
finishing the law course in 1895. In June of 
the latter year he was admitted to the bar. 
For two years he then taught school in Colunr 
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biana County, after which he began the general 
practice of the law at Lisbon. At first he was 
in partnership with V. H. Mowls, as Mowls & 
Riddle, which firm was dissolved after nine 
months continuance. 

Mr. Riddle was married in 1897 to Mary 
Roose, of Homeworth, Columbiana County, 
a daughter of B. F. Roose. They have one son, 
Lynn, born in 1900. — 

Politically, Mr, Riddle is a Republican. 
He is serving as justice of the peace, having 
been elected to this office in 1898, and is also 
village clerk. Fraternally, he is a member of 
the Knights of Pythias lodge at Lisbon, of 
which society he is county deputy. He also be- 
longs to the lodge of the B. P. O. E. at Salem. 
Religiously, he is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


e) AMUEL” RICHARDSON® DIXSON, 

§| capitalist, a leading citizen of East 
Liverpool, who lives somewhat re- 
tired from business activity outside of 
looking after his many important in- 
vestments, was born near Leetonia, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, August 6, 1846. He is a son of 
Joseph Jackson and Lydia (Richardson) 
Dixson. 

Henry Dixson, the grandfather, was born 
near Morgantown, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), and married Ruth Jackson, a daughter 
of Samuel Jackson, of that locality. At an 
early day they came to Columbiana County, 
Ohio. They reared a number of children, who 
intermarried with the Copes and other promi- 
nent families of this section. The father of our 
subject was born near Morgantown, Virginia 
(now West Virginia), July 26, 1809, and he 
was quite small when his parents took up land 
near Leetonia, Ohio, on a stream known as 
Cherry Fork. Here Joseph J. Dixson was 
reared and continued to farm until about 1853, 
when he removed to a farm in Middleton 
township, which he sold in 1858. He then 
bought property in| Liverpool township and 
upon it took up his residence, where he lived 
continuously until his death in 1890. He was 


one of the reliable, sturdy men of his time, 
strict in observance of his religious duties and 
of his political privileges. A strong Whig, 
he became an equally zealous Republican. — 

Joseph J. Dixson married a daughter of 
Samuel Richardson, a pioneer settler then re- 
siding on his farm where the village of Negley 
later came into being. Four children were born 
to this marriage, namely.: Henry H., Marietta, 
Ruth Anna and Samuel Richardson, of this 
sketch. The mother died in 1892, aged 81 
years. She was a consistent member of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, of East Liver- 
pool, located in the East End. 

Henry H. Dixson, who is a resident of East 
Liverpool, now retired, was born July 28, 1837, 
and was reared on the home farm. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, he enlisted in Com- 
pany A, 115th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., in which 
he served with distinction for three years, and 
is now a valued member of General Lyon Post, 
No. 443°G.AS R&* of) East Liverpooly eter 
his return from the army, he continued to farm 
the home land for some six years and then 
sold his interest to his brother, our subject, buy- 
ing a farm in Stark County. He resided there 
for six years and in 1876 returned to East 
Liverpool and accepted a position as stationary 
engineer, which calling he followed for a space 
of 27 years. Since 1903 he has not been active. 
He has always been identified with the Repub- 
lican party. He married Susan S. Whetstone, 
a daughter of John Whetstone, who lived near 
New Baltimore, Stark County. She died Janu- 
ary 17, 1904. She was a worthy member of the 
irst Disciples Church, of East Liverpool. 

Marietta, the eldest sister of our subject, 
is deceased. She was the wife of John Cham- 
berlain, of East Liverpool. Ruth Anna mar- 
ried George Thompson, of St. Clair township, 
Columbiana County. 

Samuel Richardson Dixson was reared on 
the home farm and attended school as did the 
other boys of his day and locality, a consider- 
able portion of muscle being developed along 
With mental advancement. When he had 
reached manhood, he left the farm long enough 
to perfect himself as a carpenter and worked 
as a journeyman for some seven years: chile 
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then went back to farming, buying the old 
homestead in Liverpool township from the 
other heirs. For about 18 years he carried on 
general farming and stock raising. In 1900 
he erected his present commiodious and attrac- 
tive residence in East Liverpool, on the corner 
of Needham and St. George streets, in the 


East End, and has occupied it since it was | 


finished. The old farm he has platted as 
“Dixsonville” and has laid it out in building 
lots. For the past five years he has devoted his 
attention to his real estate holdings, erecting 


many fine residences for renting purposes and | 


making many excellent improvements. He 
was one of the organizers and is a director of 
the Federal Building & Loan Company, of 
East Liverpool. 

In 1871 Mr. Dixson was’ married ‘to 
Lucetta Bryan, who is a daughter of John 
Bryan, of New Baltimore, Stark County, Ohio. 
Both Mr. Dixson and his wife are members of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, of East Liver- 
pool, of which he served as trustee from its 
organization until the spring of 1905. 

Politically, Mr. Dixson has always been a 
Republican. ‘For two ‘years he served in the 
City Council and for six years on the Board 
of Equalization, and has always been a citizen 
of responsibility and prominence. 


re 


@I\HILIP FRANCIS GEISSE, whose 
| portrait accompanies this sketch, was 
born at Reading, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 28, 1813. He received a 
common school education, in Reading 
and Philadelphia, and, being possessed of a me- 
chanical and inventive mind, studied mechanic- 
al engineering and became a practical machinist 
as well. He came to Wellsville, Ohio, in 1836, 
and, having a little means, although but 23 


=i, 
years of age, at once set about establishing a 
foundry and machine shop of modest dimen- 
sions. He was possessed of an indomitable will 
and a splendid degree of energy, and soon 
the “Fulton Foundry and Machine Shops” ot 
Wellsville enjoyed almost a national reputa- 


tion. Before the Cleveland & Pittsburg Rail- 
29 
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road was built Philip I. Geisse was building 
engines and machinery for Ohio River boats 
and assisting in the building of the boats them- 
selves; as well as building steamboats and 
ferry-boats and other transports for the Upper. 
Mississipp1 and Missouri Rivers. Inthe early: 
"50s, after the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad: 
had been built from Cleveland to the Ohio’ 
River at Wellsville, in which great project he 
was one of the moving spirits (he being a 
cirector of the company tor many years), he en- 
gaged in the manufacture of car wheels and 
trucks, as well as other articles of railway 
equipment. In these enlarged operations his. 
business became profitable; and while he met: 
with losses through failure of certain contrac- 
tors, and by reason of the delinquency of pur- 
chasers in the West and South immediately’ 
prior to and during the early years of the Civil. 
\WVar, he was vet able to secure a competency 
for himself and his family. During his active: 
business lite of 36 years in \Vellsville, he gave 
employment to a large number of men, educated 
very many practical mechanics, numbers of 
whom are to-day emplovers of men while 
others not employers are yet successful in their 
chosen careers, and all are proud of the memory 
of their former employer, instructor and friend.. 
No man did more for the upbuilding of Wells-. 
ville, and for the welfare of her people than he. 
Philip F. Geisse was married on January 
3, 1838, to Amy Cope, of Wellsville, who 
died July 15, 1839, after having borne him one 
child, who died in early infancy. On July 14, 
1840, Mr. Geisse was married to Lydia R. 
Myers, daughter of Hon. John Myers, one of 
the pioneer citizens of Canton, and a member 
of the Ohio State Senate from 1816 to 1818. 
Mrs. Lydia R. Geisse, who was a’ most estima- 
ble Christian woman, much given to works of 
charity and everybody's friend, died December 
21, 1869. Philip F. and Lydia R. Geisse were 
the parents of the following children: George 
\V. Geisse, Mrs. Annie E. Thomas, Dr. Emma 
C. Geisse, William H. Geisse, Helen Lydia, 
wife of William B. McCord; Frank C. Geisse 
and Mary A., wife of George H. Finn, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Of these. Mrs. Thomas, 
Mrs. McCord and Mrs. Finn are still living. 
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Philip F. Geisse died at his home in Wells- 
ville, May 18, 1872, after an illness of about 
a year, while yet scarcely past his prime, but 
having accomplished very much more in his Irfe 
of less than three score years than most men 
wwho have gained greater maturity. He was 


a member and liberal supporter of the Presby- 
terian Church, and also a Mason of high de- 
gree. 


+ ——_— 


B. STOUT, general merchant at 
Kensington, was born in 1850 and 
is a son of Jacob and Sarah Ann 
(Toalson) Stout. Daniel Stout, 
the, paternal grandfather, was born 

in Pennsylvania and in pioneer days came to 

Ohio and settled in Carroll County. There 
Jacob Stout was born! He died in 1852. 

Our subject was educated in Columbiana 
County, for his mother moved to Salineville 
after the death of his father. Formerly Mr. 
Stout owned a farm of 72 acres in West town- 
ship, but this he sold in the spring of 1904. 
In 1900 he entered into the mercantile business 
at Kensington, having previously been engaged 
‘as a clerk in other establishments. He thus 
had made many friends prior to starting for 
himself and now does a large and satisfactory 
business. ye 

In 1889 Mr. Stout was married to Ella May 
Rhule, who is a daughter of John Rhule, form- 
erly a farmer in Wayne township, now de- 
wceased. Mrs. Rhule still resides on the home- 
‘stead. Mr. and Mrs. Stout have two children, 
viz.:Byrell and Etura. Both he and wife are 
members of the Presbyterian Church. Politi- 
cally he isa Democrat. He belongs to the Odd 
Fellows and tothe Maccabees. 


—— 


SIH EOPHILUS GATES ROGERS, 
6)| founder of the town of Rogers, a 
village that came into being in 1883, 
one beautiful in situation and settled 
by an intelligent, cultured class, was 
one of the pioneer settlers of Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio. , He was born in Harford County, 
Maryiand, December 23, 1818 and passed a 


_ the world over. 


long useful and exemplary life amid the sur- 
roundings to which he was introduced as a 
child of three years, dying on his patrimonial 
farm in 1898. He was a son of Joseph and 
Mary Cooper (Morgan) Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers was of English-Scotch extrac- 
tion and ‘the family record, an interesting one 
can be clearly traced as far back as 1755 to 
John Rogers, the great English divine and 
martyr, who in that year at Smithfield was 
burned at the stake. 

Joseph Rogers, the father, came to East 
Fairfield in the fall of 1821 and in the follow- 
ing spring came to the site of what in later 
years was the home of our subject for so many 
years, where he made a small clearing and 
built a little pebble-dashed cabin. This was 
afterward moved to just west of where the 
present residence was built in 1836. This house 
was built from the resources of the farm, the 
brick being burned on the place and the stone 
quarried from ledges of rock. He took up a 
section of land here, which, with the assistance 
of our subject, he cleared and here he lived until 
his decease in 1863. 

The late Theophilus Gates Rogers was 
given the best educational advantages the lo- 
cality afforded at that time, and being of a 
studious turn of mind he secured more sub- 
stantial benefit than many of his classmates. 
Although he was obliged to leave school at the 
age of 14 years, in order to assist in the very 
serious business of clearing the pioneer farm, 
his love of reading led him to seek constant 
food for his mind and he became familiar with 
all the books he could buy or borrow. All his 
life Mr. Rogers was particularly fond of his- 
tory and he not only read of the past but took 
a deep interest in current affairs, keeping 
thoroughly posted on all modern happenings 
He was much interested in 
all kinds of inventions which marked the 
progress of years. He grew up at home, sub- 
ject to the quiet, refining influences of a house- 
hold tempered by the spirit of Quaker belief, 
but he was also taught the practical virtues of 
industry, frugality and temperance. As years 
passed by, he became more and more interested 
in the leading industries of his section—farm- 
ing and wool-growing—and he accumulated an 
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ample fortune, the natural result of careful, 
conservative business methods. He was a man 
who was very liberal in his support of worthy 
public enterprises and gave largely to Mount 
Hope College of his town. His lamented death 
took place on February 15, 1808. 

In 1880 Mr. Rogers was married to Ida 
Morgan Hammond, a member of one of the 
oldest families of York County, Pennsylvania. 
She is a daughter of William and Mary (Glas- 
gow) Hammond; her grandmother Hammond 
was a first cousin of Gen. Robert E. Lee. The 
Hammonds were Scotch Presbyterians. Mrs. 
Rogers’ father. was educated in Hatvard Uni- 
versity and had been reared a Scotch-Presby- 
‘terian. Her mother was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Mrs. Rogers is one of a 
family of three children having a sister, Mrs. 
James Gibson, and a brother, Milton Ham- 
mond. She was educated in the English and 
Classical Institute at Stewartstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the State Normal School at Millers- 
ville. For, some years her father was instructor 
in” mathematics and civil engineering at York 
‘College. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers had four chil- 
“dren: Walter Gates, Myra Eunice, Roscoe Mil- 
ton and Iris Mary. 

Mr. Rogers was never very active in poli- 
tics, his main interest being the establishment 
and continuance of a protective tariff. He 
neither desired nor sought office, although, 
as a man of consequence, his influence 


‘could not but be more or less felt, in | 


both county and township elections. He always 
supported the Republican party. His religious 
‘convictions prevented him from affiliating with 
any secret orders. He was a man of notable 
sterling qualities. In him his fellow-citizens 
felt they could repose perfect. confidence, and he 
was held in esteem by people of all creeds and 
political proclivities. 
ee 


MAMES J. HOOPES, one of the repre- 
Aa | sentative farmers and dairymen of 
Butler township, who owns and oper- 
ates a fine farm of 99 acres in sec- 
tion 24, was born in this township one 
‘and a half miles south of his present farm, 


September 25, 1851, and is a son of Robert and 
Sarah (Spencer) Hoopes. 

The Hoopes family is an old and honored 
one in Butler township, and was founded here 
by James Hoopes who came from Pennsyl- 
vania and entered a large body of land. 
Robert Hoopes was born in Butler township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, July 22, 1819, and 
his long life of 77 years was spent on a farm 
in this township. His home farm contained 
g2 acres and he owned at the time of death 
four other farms of-38% acres each; in ad- 
dition he had given each of his children a gen- 
erous start in life. He was a consistent member 
of the Christian Church. He married Sarah 
Spencer, who was born September 16, 1824, 
and is a daughter of Joshua and Priscilla 
(Stanley) Spencer. She now resides with her 
daughter, Mrs. Rebecca Cope, of Butler town- 
ship. The ‘children of Robert and Sarah 
(Spencer) Hoopes were as follows: David S., 
deceased; Mrs. Priscilla Harris, deceased; 
James J., of this sketch; Joshua, of Butler 


township; and Rebecca, wife of Emmor Cope. 


James J. Hoopes was reared and educated 
in Butler township and has always. lived in it. 
He has resided on his present valuable farm 
since 1882. Since coming, here, he has con- 
tinued to make improvements of various kinds 
and has a very comfortable home and com- 
modious barns. He disposes of the milk of 15 
cows to the Winona Creamery. 

Mr. Hoopes was married, first, to Caroline 
Knoedler, who was a daughter of John and 
Catherine Knoedler, who were natives of 
Wurtemberg, Germany. John Knoedler was 
born December 10, 1827, and his wife; May 1, 
1828. They had been neighbors in Germany 
but were married in Mahoning County, Ohio. 
He was a carpenter and worked at that trade 
all his life; at the same time, however, he also 
conducted a-small farm on which he lived. 
They had six children, as follows: John F.; 
Lewis; Caroline, the first wife of our subject; 


‘Catherine, wife of Joshua Hoopes; Mary, the 


second wife of our subject; and Lucy, wife of 
Curtis Johnson. The family are all deceased, 
except John F., Catherine and Mary. To our 
subject’s first marriage were born two chil- 
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dren: Charles, who married Sadie Hahn and 
resides in Butler township; and Rosella, who 
lives at home. Mr. Hoopes married, second, 
Mary Knoedler, sister to his former wife, and 
they have five children, viz) Olas Le Carl) RS 
Sarah Anna, Herman J. and W illiam D. 
In political sentiment, Mr. Hoopes has al- 
ways been identified with the Republican party. 


He is one of the leading members of the High- | 


land Christian Church. 


SS 


GARRIGUES? *Among 
re prominent and useful men w hose 
removal from life's activities brought 
sincere regret to those who had been 
benefited in business association and 
whose interests he had served in public life, 
was the late Norman B. Garrigues, formerly 
president and treasurer of the Barckhoff Organ 
Company of Salem. Mr. Garrigues was born 
September 12, 1840, at Salem, Ohio, and died 
December 30, 1897. His parents were Richard 
H. and Maria (Bentley) Garrigues. 
Inheriting great mechanical skill from his 
father, who was an experienced machin- 
ist, Norman” ~B.-~’Garrigues ~hbecamée’""a 
master workman in this line, one which 
he successfully followed until called to 
the duties of public life. In 1861 he proved 
his loyalty to the Union by enlisting as a soldier 
in an Ohio regiment and was subsequently 
made one of General Fremont’s body guards. 
His political sympathies were always with the 
Republican party and in 1886 he was elected 
auditor of Columbiana County and efficiently 
served two terms in that position. This neces- 
sitated a residence of six years at Lisbon. At 
the close of his official life, he returned to 
Salem and gave his attention during the rest of 
his life to the interests of the Barckl ioff Organ 


Company of this city, being president and 
treasurer of the same. 
In September, 1864, Mr. Garrigues was 


married to Nina Hise, who was a daughter of 
Jacob Hise, also of Ohio. They had ttitee chil- 
dren, the one survivor being Mabel, now the 
wife of J. W. Burrows, a resident of Pittsburg, 


| Virginia. 


Pennsylvania. Mrs. Burrows has one child, 
Mrs. Garrigues still survives and is 
a ch esteemed eesident ot Salem; her beauti- 
ful home is situated at No. 67 Lincoln avenue 
but she resides at No. 1 East High street. 
The late Mr. Garrigues was a member of 


the Society of Friends ‘anid he and his family 
; were and they continue to be adherents of that 


religious body. He was a valued member of 
Trescott Post, G. A. R. at Salem. His ac- 


quaintance was wide and his friends were 
malty. 


BOHN P. FORBES, whosefine farm of 
| 80 acres is situated in section 28, Yel- 
low Creek township, is one ‘of the 
well-known and highly esteemed. citi- 
zens of his localitv. He was born in 
1864 and is a son of John and Eliza (Smith) 
Forbes. 

The father of Mr. Forbes was born in 
Scotland in 1825 and came to America with his 
father Alexander Forbes, in 1829. The lat- 
ter bought the present farm of our subject in 
Yellow Creek township in 1830 for the sum of 
$112. The grandfather died in 1871 in his 
87th year, his. wife having passed away in 1869 
at the age of 81 years. John Forbes was born 
February 12, 1825, and was educated in the 
schools of Yellow Creek township where he 
grew to manhood. On December 5, 1861, he 
married Eliza Smith, who was born in July, 
1839, and died July 19, 1901, in her 62nd year. 
Mr. Forbes died March 11, 1896, leaving these 
children: Elizabeth, w ho married William 
Peddlar, has two children, Lawrence and Rosa 
and resides at McKees Rock, Pennsylvania ;. 
John P., of this sketch; Jeanette, who married 
William Shook and at her death left two chil- 
dren,—Charles and Goldie; Alexander; Daniel, 
residing at Cleveland, who married Annie Rus- 
sell and has two children, Ion and Arthur; and 
Eliza Edna, who married George W. White, 
and has one child,—Ethel. 

Our subject and his brother Alexander re- 
side together, the father having bought a sec- 
ond tract of 80 acres, which the younger 
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brother owns and which adjoins the home 
farm. These two young men were reared in 
the Presbyterian Church, of which their pa- 
rents were most worthy members. They also 
are Republicans, following in the footsteps of 
their father. Our subject is one of the good, 
representative men of Yellow Creek township. 
Here he was reared and educated and here he 
has shown those sterling qualities which com- 
mand the respect of the community, being a 
good son, a kind neighbor and an honest, up- 
right man. 


farmers of Liverpool township, is 
now living a retired life in his 
handsome home located near the 
city of East Liverpool. He is a native of this 
county and was born January 26, 1833. He is 
a son of John and Elizabeth (Hill) Fisher. 

John Fisher, father of our subject, was 
born in Pennsylvania, March 15, 1798, and died 
at the age of 72 years. He came to Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1810, and being of 
Dutch stock spoke the English language with 
difficulty. On October 28, 1822, he married 
Elizabeth Hill, who was born in Hancock 
county, Virginia (now West Virginia), Janu- 
ary 30, 1804. 
them, as follows: 


Susan, who died in 1903, 


at the age of 78 years; Levi H., a practicing - 


physician in Louisiana for 52 years, who died 
February 10, 1894, at the age of 77 years; 
John Milton, born April 13, 1829, a good, sub- 
stantial man, whose word was as good as his 
bond——he was loved by all who knew him and 
his death, which occurred November 20, 1890, 
was a sad blow to his many friends; William, 
‘born February 4, 1831, who lives within a few 
rods of our subject’s home; Michael O. ; Albert, 
born in 1835 and in 1858 graduated from 
Washington College, who was a Confederate 
soldier and sympathizer during the Civil War 
and who was killed in the battle of Chancellors- 
ville at the age of 27 years; Mrs. Clara E. D. 
Corry, who died January 30, 1883; Mrs. Mary 


Eleven children were born to | 


C. Hambel, born in 1839, who is now living in 
the suburbs of Leavenworth, Kansas; Laura 
M., born in February, 1842, who married 
William Corry and is living near her sister in 
Kansas; Santord G., aged 61 years, who is 
preaching in Presbyterian churches in various 
parts of the West, having gone thither in early 
fe; and Henry Orville, the youngest, aged. 58 
years, who is farming near Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Michael O, Fisher received such education 
as the public schools of that period afforded, 
and upon leaving school resided for a period 
of 10 years in Lishon. In 1864 he joined 
Company B., 143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and 
saw service at Wilson’s Landing, Petersburg 
and other important engagements in that vicin- 
ity. During the years 1865, 1866 and 1867, he 
served as trustee of Elkrun township, and has 
always worked enthusiastically for the advance- 
ment of the community in which he resided. 
He was present at the time of the capture of 
Morgan, and secured one of the boxes of cart- 
ridges taken from the Confederate raider at the 
time. Mr. Fisher engaged in farming with 
great success and has laid by a handsome com- 
petency, which enables him to spend the sunset 
of life in the ease and comfort to which his 
early years of toil entitle him. In 1875 he 
erected a substantial brick house which he now 
occupies, and which is situated about 100 feet 
north of the city limits on the Lisbon road. 
He has disposed of all his farm but 11 acres. 
He is a man of exemplary habits and rugged 
constitution, and although retired from active 
affairs he still takes an earnest interest in all 


| that pertains to the welfare of his community 


and the success of his home people. 

In 1876, Mr. Fisher was united in marriage 
with Isabella Hickman, a native of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. Both are members of 
the Presbyterian Church of Liverpool town- 
ship, with which our subject has been identified 
for more than 52 years. Politically, he was a 
Republican until the early ‘80's, since which 
time he has been an advocate and supporter of 
the tenets of prohibition. He has served that 
party as delegate to its State convention upon 
several occasions. 
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reamed refined residents of Hast Liver- 
pool, and one of the city’s leading 
capitalists, who was identified with 
pottery interests here for many years, 
was born at Gersweiler, Kreuz Saarbrucken, 
Rhenish Prussia, May 20, 1854, and is a son 
of Karl Wilhelm and Anna Maria (Berger) 
(Walther) Barth. 

The father of Mr. Barth.was also born in 
Saarbrucken and was a son of Wilhelm Barth, 
who was mayor of St. Arnual, a life position 
given him by the government. He died young 
and his children were thrown on their own re- 
sources. The father of Mr. Barth followed the 
pottery trade all his life, being a fine workman. 
He died December 1, 1869, aged 46 years. 
He married Mrs. Anna Maria Walther, who 
was a daughter of Andreas Berger. She was 
born in Lorraine when it was still a French 
possession, and died in 1894. The children of 
her second marriage were: John, who died at 
Wheeling, West Virginia; Louis, of this 
record; Jennie Karoline, deceased, who was 
the wife of John Momber, of Gersweiler, 
Prussia, Germany; and Karl, who is a resi- 
dent of East Liverpool: 

Louis.Barth was reared and educated in his 
own land and, as a faithful and loyal subject 


of his emperor, entered the German Army while» 
still under age, serving with credit for three | 


years, receiving his honorable discharge in 
1876. He was a member of the Fourth Battery 
of Field Artillery, 15th Regiment, and during 
the last year of his service he held the rank 
of lance corporal. In 1876 he received the first 
prize as gunner, one which was eagerly sought. 

Mr. Barth came to America and located in 
Pittsburg about 1880. He remained there for 
three months and then came to East Liverpool 
and went to work in the pottery of Flentke & 
Godwin. He continued to work at his trade 
in various potteries in East Liverpool until the 
time of the labor troubles in 1882. He then 
went to Evansville, Indiana, and worked in 
potteries there until 1883, when he removed to 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. There the work 
did not prove satisfactory on account of the 
pottery business being not yet well established, 


and late in 1884 he returned to East Liverpool 
and entered the employ of Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles, where he remained for seven years, 
going from there to Morley’s pottery as fore- 
man, for one year. For the next six years he 
was connected with thé Sebring pottery and 
then entered the Homer Laughlin pottery, No. 
1, where his active work in this industry was 
concluded in 1901. During his long period 
of work in the potteries. Mr. Barth has ac- 
quired a large amount of valuable real estate 
and the care of this property now fully occupies 
his time. 

Mr. Barth was married September 6, 1883, 
to Laura M. Bradshaw, who is a daughter of 
the late Enoch and Scynthia (Riley) (Logan) 
Bradshaw, very prominent residents of East 
Liverpool for many years, extended mention 
of whom will be found in another part of this. 
work. Mr. and Mrs. Barth have one son, 
Harold Bradshaw. The latter is a very brilliant 
young man. He graduated at the age of 20 
years from Mercersburg College, at Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, taking first honors in 
oratory. His talent in this direction is being 
cultivated in King’s School of Oratory at Pitts- 
burg. He has a bright future before him. 

Mr. Barth has never taken a very active 
interest in political affairs, never desiring pub- 
lic recognition of any kind. He votes the Re- 
publican ticket. 


J. McKEEFREY, a well-known mem- 
ber of the family of that name, which 
has been so pronrinently identified 
with the business interests of Colum- 
biana County for many years past, 

is secretary and treasurer of the Salem Iron 

Company, of Leetonia. He also is treasurer 

of the Atlas Coke Company, secretary and 

treasurer of the Shenango Lime Stone Com- 
pany; treasurer of the Grafton Supply Com- 
pany, and is financially interested in various 
other business ventures. He is a man of 
business standing in the community and is ex- 
ceedingly popular with his fellow-citizens. 

N. J. McKeefrey was born in the old 
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Seventh Ward of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1869, and is a son of John and Mary A. (Mc- 
Farland) McKeefrey, the former a native of 
Ireland and the latter of Philadelphia. His 
father came to this country in boyhood, and is 
at the present time a citizen of Leetonia, where 
he is a large property owner and has import- 
ant business connections. Our subject was 
educated in the public schools of Pittsburg, 
after which he went into business. His first 
business venture was with his brother, W. D. 
McKeefrey, and W. D. Hofius in 1889, at their 
furnaces. In 1890 he became a member of the 
firm. of McKeefrey & Company, of which his 
brother and father were also members. He 
became secretary and treasurer of the Salem 
Iron Company upon its incorporation in 1892, 
and has since served in that capacity. The 
plant is a large one, capitalized at $225,000, 
and has a capacity of from 250 to 300 tons per 
day. His father is president and his brother 
vice-president and general manager of this 
concern. 

In 1903 N. J. McKeefrey was married to 
Jane Tracy Erwin, who was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is a daughter of Robert Erwin. 
Our subject is a Republican and has always 
been active politically. Fraternally, he is a 
member of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Knights of Pythias and Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. 
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=—)D\WIN M. KNOWLES was born in 
@| East Liverpool and is a son of Isaac 
Watts and Rebecca J. (Merchant) 
Knowles. He prepared for college at 
a military school at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, and then entered Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pennsylvania, going from 
there to Harvard University. 
Mr. Knowles is one of the most active 
business men of the younger generation of East 
Liverpool. He is president of The Edwin M. 
Knowles China Company, The Potters’ Supply 
Company and The Newell Street Railway Com- 
pany; and secretary of The Knowles, Taylor 
& Knowles Company and The North American 


Manufacturing Company; he is also a director 
of The Potters’ National Bank and The Dollar 
Savings Bank and the’different companies or- 
ganized for the development of Newell, a town 
in West Virginia opposite East Liverpool, 
where over one million dollars has already been. 
spent in improvements which include a bridge: 
across the Ohio and a street railway line. The: 
North American Manufacturing Company has 
under construction a 30-kiln pottery, the build- 
ings of which will cover 14 acres and where 
1,200 men will be employed, and it is only a 
question of a short time until Newell will have 
grown into an important manufacturing city ; 
with this Mr, Knowles has had much to do. 

Mr. Knowles married Mary Katharine Dur+ 
flinger, who is a daughter of Judge S. W. Dur-- 
flinger, of London, Ohio. 


———>>—_—___—__ 


a well-- 
known aR very “ble member of 
the bar, located at Leetonia, Ohio, 
was born in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, March 7, 1865, and is a son: 
of John B. and Lucy (Underwood) Warren. 
The father of Mr. Warren was born in: 
Lancashire England, and came to America in: 
1856, locating in Ohio. When the Civil War 
broke out, he offered his services in defense: 
of the government under which he was prom- 
ised life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 


and served through the whole period as a mem- 


ber of Company D, 19th Reg. Ohio Vol. Inf.. 
After the close of the war he returned to: 
Columbiana County, where he died February” 
28, 1894. The mother of our subject was born: 
and reared in Columbiana County. Her an- 
cestors, the Underwoods, came to Pennsylvania 
at the same time as did William Penn. 

William E. Warren was educated at Mount 
Hope Academy and. later attended Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, at Washington,. 
Pennsylvania. Upon completing his literary 
course, he entered upon the study of the law 
with C. S. Speaker, a well-known attorney of 
Lisbon, and was admitted to the bar June: S; 
1890. Mr. Warren began his practice at -Lee- 
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tonia, which city has been his home with the 
exception of two years spent in East Liver- 
pool, and one year in Boston, Massachusetts, 
He was elected city solicitor of Leetonia on 
the Democratic. ticket and ‘made an, excellent 
officer, performing the duties in a manner very 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. Warren was married on January 12, 
1890, to Elizabeth Fife, of Columbiana County, 
and they have one daughter,—Pauline born 
August 18, 1891. They have a very pleasant 
home and take part in the town’s social life 
to:some extent. Mr. Warren is a Knight of 
‘Pythias and a member of the Odd Fellows 
lodge at Leetonia and East Liverpool Encamp- 
ment, sNow 107,17. O, Oat. 


SaILLIAM S. ARBAUGH, juhior 
% @| member of the firm of Patton & 
Arbaugh, furniture dealers and un- 
dertakers, with place of business at 
No. 1 East Main street, Salem, 
was born near Scio, Harrison County, Ohio, 
March 9, 1857, and is a son of William and 
Diana (Gottshall) Arbaugh. 

The parents of Mr. Arbaugh were of old 
Pennsylvania Dutch stock, honest and_ in- 
‘dustrious people, who removed from Pennsyl- 
‘vania te Scio, Ohio, in 1874. They had a 
family of 10 children, five sons and five daugh- 
‘ters, our subject being the fifth child in order 
~of birth. 

Until he was 17 years old, William S. Ar- 
‘baugh remained on his father’s farm and at- 
tended the district schools. He accompanied 
his parents to Harrison County, Ohio, and spent 
one year in the Scio schools and then took a 
‘commercial college course. Later, he entered 
into the milling business with his father-in- 
law, Samuel G. Patton, with whom he was thus 
connected for 12 years. He then resided at 


Unionville for three years, working for the | 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, after which 
he removed to Alliance, and entered the employ 
ef D. B. Cassidy, in the furniture and under- 
taking business. with whom he remained for 
six years. In June, 1899, Mr. Arbaugh came 


to Salem and entered the employ of D. E. 
Mather, an established undertaker and furniture 
man and remained with him for the three years 
preceding his engaging in the same line of 
business with Samuel G. Patton, under the 
firm ‘style of Patton & Arbaugh. The firm oc- 
cupies commodious quarters, utilizing the three 
floors of a building 120 by 18 feet in dimen- 
sions, in addition to which they have a large 


warehouse full of stock and a well-equipped 


work room. Mr. Arbaugh is the practical em- 
balmer of the firm, being a graduate of an 
embalming school. As business men, the mem- 
bers of ‘the firm stand very high. 

In January, 1884, Mr. Arbaugh was united 
in marriage with Eva M. Patton, who was born 
in Harrison County, Ohio, and is the only 
child of Samuel G. and Mary (Smith) Patton. 
Mr. Arbaugh is a quiet, home-leving man, his 
only social connection being with the Odd Fel- 
lows, to which society he has belonged for 
many years. 


OHN W. WYMAN, chief of police of 
East Liverpool, has filled that office 
since it was first established in 1903. 
Prior to that time he served as sheriff 
of Columbiana County four years and 

as city marshal 12 years. His long experience 
in this line of work makes him the right man 
in the right place, and he has the almost un- 
divided support of tHe public who appreciate. 
him at his true worth. 

‘* Mr. Wyman was born in Huntingdon 
County, Pennsylvania, August 21, 1844, and is 
a son of George and Catherine (Biglow) 
Wyman. His father was born in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, of German parentage, 
and followed the trade of a stone-mason 
throughout life. In politics, he was a Whig, 
then a Know Nothing, and finally joined the 
Republican ranks. He married Catherine Big- 
low, who was born in Ireland and was brought 
to this country when but a few months old. 
Mrs. Wyman died in 1877 at the age of 67 
years, and Mr. Wyman in 1887 at the age of 77 
years. They became parents of the following 
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children: John W., subject of this sketch; 
Decatur S., who was killed at Malvern Hill in 
the Civil War, while serving in the Union 
Army ; William Biglow, a miner by occupation, 
who served three years in the Union Army 
and was three times wounded,—he died in 
Pennsylvania in February, 1897; Samuel E., 
an engineer in the employ of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company at Vandergrift, Pennsyl- | 


vania, who served three years and three months 
in the Union Army; George, who died in in- 
fancy;, and Mrs. Nancy Jane Nail, who re- 
sides in New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
_ John W. Wyman was reared in his native 
county and there attended the common schools. 
He lived at home until he reached his majority, 
when he was married, then moved to Lawrence 
County, Pennsylvania, where he lived six 
months. He next moved to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and has made this place his home almost 
continuously ever since. For three years he 
was employed in the flouring mill of James 
Wilson, and for four years in that of Christian 
Metsch. He was then elected town marshal, 
and served in that capacity 12 years, being 
elected six successive ‘times. He was once de- 
feated.as a candidate for the office of sheriff of 
Columbiana County, but was elected in 1887. 
He served two terms in that office in a most 
‘capable manner, during which time he resided 
at Lisbon. While in the discharge of his duties 
cas sheriff, he was shot while apprehending the 
noted outlaw, Ira Mylett, who is now serving 
a life term in the Ohio State Prison. When 
the office of chief of police was created in East 
Liverpool, Mr: Wyman was called into service 
‘because of his natural ability and his many 
years of experience with law breakers. It is 
an important office with heavy duties, but with 
an insufficient force of seven men Chief Wyman 
‘has discharged his duties in such manner as to 
gain the hearty commendation of the general 
‘public. ’ 
John W. Wyman was joined in marriage 
with Harriet B. Armstrong, who was born in 


Pennsylvania, December 19, 1843. During the. 


last years of her life she was an invalid and 
was faithfully cared for by her husband and 
children, to whom her death on December 21, 
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1903, was a sad blow. She was 60 years of 
age almost to a day. Two children were born 
to them: Mary Alma, whose union with J. R. 
Shawke of East Liverpool, resulted in the birth 
of five children—Harriet S., Joseph (de- 
ceased), John R., George and Grace; and 
George Edwin, who married a daughter of Jo- 
seph Waters, of East Liverpool, and has two 
children,—Gladys and John Wesley. George 
E. Wyman was a printer in the pottery trade 
until the Spanish-American War, when he 
served in Cuba in Company E, Eighth Reg., 
Ohio Infantry, U. S. Volunteers. He there 
injured one of his thumbs, which injury de- 
veloped into a felon, partially destroying the 
use of that member and making it impossible 
for him to now follow his trade. Fraternally 
our subject is a member of Riddle Lodge, No. 
315, F. & A. M.; and East Liverpool Lodge, 
No. 379, and East Liverpool Encampment, No. 
107, I. O. O. F. He is also a member of the 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics 
and of the Rechabites. In church connection, 
he is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which he joined in his 18th year. He 
has a comfortable home at No. 298 Sixth street, 
East Liverpool. 
Be Te ee 


NONRAD BERG, proprietor of the 
Leetonia Pretzel Bakery, whose por- 
trait is herewith shown, was born 
at Alliance, Ohio; May 1, 1873, and 
-is a son of Henry and Elizabeth 
(Miller) Berg. Both parents were born in 
Germany, coming to America in 1869 and set- 
tling in Alliance. It was there our subject grew 
to manhood and was educated. 

Having learned the trade of a baker, Con- 
rad Berg engaged in that business in his native 
town for two years and then purchased an in- 
terest in the pretzel bakery and moved to Lee- 
tonia in 1899. This plant was established in 
1887 in Columbiana by F. H. Reighart, who 
conducted the business there until 1890 when 
it was moved to Leetonia. Nine years later 
he sold out to Mr. Berg and Mr. Freel. After 
operating the plant for 18 months with his 
father, Mr. Berg bought the latter’s interest 


99° 


and has since been sole proprietor and has 
worked up a large trade. The output from this 
bakery is handled by merchants all over the 
country from Canton, Ohio, to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, the name of the manufacturer 
being a guarantee of the superior merit of the 
product. Mr. Berg had the misfortune to lose 
his buildings by fire on July 25, 1903, the en- 
tire plant being destroyed, but he immediately 
rebuilt on a larger scale and continued the 
business in the same energetic manner. The 
present bakery is a neat two-story brick struc- 
ture, 34 feet by 60 feet in dimensions. ; 

Mr. Berg was married in 1892 to Cora 
Speelman, by whom he has three children,— 
Edward Walter, Earl Conrad and Laurence 
Floyd. They are members of the German 
Lutheran Church, Mr. Berg being one of the 
trustees. ‘In politics he is a Democrat and takes 
‘an earnest interest in the general events of the 
day as well as those of local importance only. 
He has been a member of the City Council 
for two terms and is at present president of that 
body, displaying the same aggressive spirit in 
looking after the public interest that he. has 
shown in his private business. 

Fraternally he is a member of Leetonia 
Lodge, No. 401, F. & A. M., and of Salem 
Lodge, No. 305, B. P.-O. E. He is also‘a 
member’ of the Order of United Commercial 
Travelers of America, the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers and Tent No. 220, K. 
O. T. M., all of Alliance. 
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G aioAAC JONES; senior member of: the 
BM | firm of Isaac Jones & Sons, proprietors 
of the Enterprise. Laundry, of East 
Liverpool, was born in Monmouth- 
shire, England, October 9, 1845, and is 
a son of Samuel and Ann (Williams) Jones, 
and grandson of William Jones, also of Mon- 
mouthshire. 

_ Samuel Jones was born in Monmouthshire, 
England, and died in September, 1878, aged 
64 years. When a boy, he learned the trade 
of a blacksmith, which he followed all his life. 
He was a member of-the fraternal order called 
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the United Friends. He married Ann Will- 
iams, a daughter of Enoch Williams, both na- 
tives of the same place as he, and they had. 
eight children, seven of whom grew to matur- 
ity, as follows: Isaac; Enoch, who died at East. 
Liverpool, Ohio; Sarah Ann, wife of Louis 
Watkins, who lives in England; Rachel, who- 
married Jeremiah Griffiths and died at-Youngs- 
town, Ohio; James, of McDonald, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hannah (Mrs, John Jenkins), wha lives- 


with’ her daughter at the home of our sub- 


ject; and Elfen, the wife of Rev. Meshach 
Cooke, a Methodist Episcopal clergyman now 
living in Forrests of Dean, Gloucestershire, 
England. Religiously, Samuel Jones and his. 
wife were Congregationalists, being members. 
of what was known as the Ebenezer Church, 
which was built in the forest in the days of the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
when they could worship according to the 
dictates of their conscience only in secret meét- 
ing places. Mr. Jones now has 4 picture of this. 


old church. — 


Isaac Jones received a common school edu-: 
cation and lived at home until after his mar- 
riage. He engaged in coal mining in Eng-. 
land, and upon coming to this county, in 1869, 
located at Salineville, Ohio, on June 21st, where: 
he worked in the coal mines. He then worked 
six years in the mines in Allegheny County, 


Pennsylvania, after which he returned to: 


Salineville and followed his old employment 
until 1891. In that year, he took up his resi-: 
dence in East Liverpool, Ohio, but was not en-- 
gaged in business until the summer of 1808, 
when he was persuaded by his sons, John and 
Enoch N., to embark in the.steam laundry busi-: 
ness with them. Enoch N. had previously be-. 
come familiar with the details of the business. - 
The firm of Isaac Jones & Sons, consisting of 


our subject and his sons,’ Enoch and John, was 
| accordingly established. The business, was at 


first very small, all the work being done by the: 
members of the firm and two daughters of our 
subject, Ann and Jemima. It is far from the: 
oldest laundry in the city and it was only by a 
demonstration of the superiority of their work 
that they gained the extensive patronage they: 
now enjoy. Besides the members of the firm,. 
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14 employees are now required to handle the 
immense amount of work brought to them. As 
thé building now occupied by the Enterprise 
Laundry is too small to handle the increased 
business that has developed in the last few 
years, plans have been drawn and estimates 
taken for a two-story brick building, 32. by 9d 
feet in dimensions, which is to be erected in the 
near future at the corner of Starkey street and 
Accommodation alley. The plant when estab- 
lished in the new building will be fully equal to 
caring fot the increased business, as it will be 
one of the most modern in East Liverpool, 
‘equipped with the latest laundry machinery. 

Mr. Jones was united in marriage with Ann 
Nock, who was born in Dudley, Staffordshire, 
England, and is a daughter of Robert Nock, 
of Shropshire, England. They have eight chil- 
dren now living: John, who is a member of the 
firm of Isaac Jones & Sons; Enoch N., also a 
member of the firm; Ann; Jemima; Rachel; 
Samuel, who has become a member of the above 
firm since its organization; William H. and 
Thomas. Religiously, Mrs. Jones is a member 
of the Christian Church. Mr. Jones is inde- 
pendent in politics and votes for those candi- 
dates, whose qualifications seem best for the 
- position to be filled. 
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pam EXANDER GOANS CHAFINS, 
Sf who is the largest and most success- 
ful contractor and builder in the East 
End of East Liverpool, was born in 
precinct 13 of Lawrence County, 
Kentucky, November 10, 1858, and is a son of 
Kenas M. and Margaret (Goans) Chafins. 
The Chafins have been long established in 
this country, one Jordan Chafins having come 
to this country from Ireland prior to the Revo- 
lution. His son, Richard Chafins, great-grand- 
father of our subject, was born in Virginia and 
died in Kentucky. His son, James M. Chafins, 
was born in Virginia and at an early date mi- 
grated to Kentucky, where he followed farm- 
ing until his death in 1844, at the age of 50 
years. He married a Miss Atkins, a native of 
Virginia, and among their children was 
Kenas M. 


! 


Kenas M. Chafins was born in Lawrence 
County, Kentucky, June 7, 1835, and engaged 
in farming until his retirement in 1902, with 
the exception of the time he spent in the Civil 
War. He enlisted in the Confederate service un- 
der General Marshall in 1862 and served until 
he was taken prisoner in 1864 and incarcerated 
at Lexington, Kentucky, until the close of the 
war. He married Margaret Goans, who was 
born in Lawrence County, Kentucky, and was a 
daughter of Alexander and Mary (Skidmore) 
Goans, who were the first couple married in 
Lawrence County, Kentucky, after its organiza-- 
tion. Her father was born in the western part 
of Tennessee and was an extensive breeder of 
trotting horses, giving a great deal of attention 
to the racing game. His life ended in tragedy 
in 1844, when he was killed and robbed at 
Callahan’s Creek, Virginia. His grave is lo- 
cated at the spot where the States of Virginia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky join. He married 
Mary Skidmore, a daughter of William Skid- 
more, a slave trader who was of a roving dis- 
position, traveling all over the country. His 
father was a Tory in the days of the Revolution 
and was in the party sent back to England with 
General Burgoyne, his wife having been left 
in this country. Kenas M. Chafins and his wife 
became the parents of the following children: 
Alexander Goans; James M., of Ironton, Ohio;. 
Calpurnia, “widow of S. R. Burton, of Law- 
rence County, Kentucky; Caroline Lee, wife of 
Jefferson Gilham, of Lawrence County, Ken- 
tucky; Robert B., of Lawrence County, Ken- 
tucky; William, of Ironton, Ohio; and Mrs. 
Lucy May Hughes, a widow residing in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mrs. Chafins died February 17, 
1905, aged 73 years. She was a member of the- 
Christian Church as is her husband. 

Alexander G. Chafins was reared in Law- 
rence County, Kentucky, where he partly 
learned his trade of carpentering, finishing his 
apprenticeship in Boyd County, Kentucky, 
where he worked as journeyman until 1891. 
He then entered the employ of the Portsmouth 
Wheel Company, of Portsmouth, Ohio, with 
which concern he continued. five years as a 
buyer of timber. He served one term as mar- 
shal of Hamden, Vinton County, Ohio, and in 
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1897 moved to Ironton. He remained there 
but 30 days and then came to East Liverpool, 
where he commenced business as a contractor 
and builder in the East End. He was successful 
from the start and during the first year- erected 
eight houses; all told he has built 80 houses in 
the East End, which is more than any other 
contractor, has done. In 1go2 he started a 
grocery store, but after 18 months resumed 
his present business. 

Mr. Chafins was united in marriage with 
Susan E. Burchett, a daughter of Benjamin 
Burchett, who is descended from one of two 
brothers who came to this country from Ire- 
land, one locating in Virginia and the other 
going farther South, probably to Georgia. 
John .B. Burchett, her grandfather, a farmer 
and stock-raiser of Lawrence County, Ken- 
tucky, married Millie Chafins, a native of Law- 
rence County, Kentucky, and a sister to the 
grandfather of our subject. Benjamin 
Burchett, who has lived in East Liverpool since 
1904, was formerly a farmer in Lawrence 
County, Kentucky, where he was born January 
6, 1836. He first married Deresa Curnutte, 
who died in, 1873, aged 33 years. 
quently married Irene Kasee, of Lawrence 
County, Kentucky. Both he and his wife are 
members of the Baptist Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chafins became parents of 
seven children, as follows: Andrew L.; Robert 
F.; Hessie, who died in infancy; Benjamin 
Burchett; Cecil, Frank Jennings and Javell. 
-Religiously, they are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 
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. known residents of Fairfield town- 
Al ship, who carries on general farm- 
ing operations on a well-improved 
tract of 25 acres in section 8, is also 
one of the soldiers of the Civil War who loyally 
bore arms for his country until the close of 
hostilities. Mr. Beck was born in 1842 in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and is a son of 
Israel S. and Cornelia (Lyder) Beck. 


eema| EORGE W. BECK, one of, the well- 
J 9a 


He subse-- 


) | lives at home. 
The grandfather of Mr. Beck came to Ohio | 


as a pioneer, locating near Lisbon where he en- 
gaged in farming. His grave with that of his 
wife may still be found in the East [airfield 


| Cemetery. Mr. Beck’s parents were natives of 


Columbiana County. They had a family of 
eight sons and four daughters, the survivors 
being: Mrs. Saline Bradfield, who resides in 
Eureka, Illinois; Henry, of Fairfield town- 
ship; George W., of this sketch; Sarah, widow 
of Frank Taylor, of Seattle, Washington; 
Landon L., of Youngstown, Ohio; and Syl- 
vanus, of Oklahoma Territory. Those de- 
ceased are: William C., Louis, James M., 
Cornelia, Josephine and James. 

George W. Beck was reared in -Fairfield 
township and has always given his attention 
more or less to agricultural pursuits. In the 
Civil War he was.a member of Company D, 
176th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., of which company 
he was made rst lieutenant. He served in that 
capacity for seven months when he was pros- 
trated with lung fever and on this account was 
discharged to return home and get well or, as 
was probably thought, to pass out of life. How- 
ever, he had been home but six days when he 
began to make preparations to re-enter the 
service, accepting recruiting service at first, 
serving 40 days from July 29, 1864, 
under the instructions of the Adjutant General 
of Ohio and then entered the Second Regi- 
ment, Ohio Vol. Cav., in which he served until 
the close of the war. He took part in the bat- 
tle of Nashville and many skirmishes. 

After the war, Mr. Beck returned to Ohio 
and lived for seven years at Columbiana, en- 
gaged in teaming and then retired to his pres- 
ent farm, where he has a very comfortable and 
attractive home. 

Mr. Beck married Kate V. Mitchell, of 
Virginia, and they have seven children, viz: 
John, a furniture merchant of Columbiana, 
who married Dora Crowl; William Harvey 
and Mary Awilda, who are at home; Louis P., 
who is a conductor on the “Fort Wayne” Rail- 
road; W. W., who is one of the staff of the 
Salem Herald; Josephine, a student at the 
Salem Business. College; and Russell, who 
Mr. Beck has a family of in- 
telligent sons and daughters who have been 
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given the best of educational advantages and 
who are leading members of society. 

Politically, the subject of this sketch is 
identified with the Republican party. He is 
a member of James A. Garfield Post, G. A. R. 
He belongs to the Disciples Church in which 
he is an elder. 


—__—__¢+9___ 


eeaINGUS ALEXANDER MACKIN- 
oe men COSH «Bas. Px. Gy M...D,, the 
leading physician and surgeon of the 
homeopathic school of medicine at 
Wellsville, is a son of Farquhar and 
Eliza (Campbell) Mackintosh, and a grandson 
of Daniel Mackintosh. 

.The father of Dr. Mackintosh was born in 
Inverness, Scotland, in May, 1821. He came 
to America with his parents, when he was eight 
years old. They settled in Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, selecting the vicinity of the town of 
Glasgow, in Madison township, that district 
being included in the region known as the 
“Scotch ‘Settlement.’ There the father of Dr. 
Mackintosh has always resided and there he 
still operates-his farm. He is a man of sterling 
character, quiet in his life and pursuits and not 
active in political life. He married a daughter 
of Angus Campbell; Mrs. Mackintosh’s father 
was a native of Scotland, but she was born in 
Madison township, Columbiana County, Ohio. 
The six children of the family to reach ma- 
turity were: Daniel C., of Clarinda, lowa; 
Isabella C., at home; Anna E., wife of A. G. 
Smith, of Yellow Creek township; Angus 
Alexander, our, subject ; Catherine J.; and John 
J., who is professor of sciences in the Mount 
Clemens (Michigan) High School. The fam- 
ily were reared in the teachings of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

After completing the common school 
course, Dr. Mackintosh taught school for some 
20 months, and then went to the Ohio Northern 
University to pursue higher studies and in 
1897 was given the degree of B. S. He re- 
mained at school the following year, taking a 
course in pharmacy, and in 1898 was grad- 
uated with the degree of Ph. G. From the 


university the young student then entered the 
Cleveland Homeopathic Medical College, 
where he was graduated April 10, 1901, with 
the degree of M. D, 
__ Dr. Mackintosh, thus well prepared for his 
life work, settled down to the practice of his 
profession at Tappan, Ohio, where he remained 
two and a half years, coming to Wellsville 
October I, 1904. 

Politically, Dr. Mackintosh is a Republi- 
can; he served four years as township clerk 
prior to entering college.) He is a member of 


‘the First Presbyterian Church of Wellsville. 


Professionally and personally he enjoys the: 
esteem and commands the respect of the com-: 
munity. 


HARVEY MARTIN, a. retired 
farmer of the East End, East Liver- 
pool, was born May 26, 1843, at 
Frankfort Springs, Pennsylvania, on 
the farm which was also the birth- 
place of his father and purchased by his great- 
grandfather in 1792. He is a son of James. 
W. and Elizabeth (Blair) Martin and grand-. 
son of Robert and Sarah (McLaughlin): 
Martin. 

The Martin family is of Scotch-Irish de-- 
scent and the great-grandfather of our, subject, 
Robert Martin, is thought.to have been a sold- 
ier of the Revolution who came over the moun- 
tains from West Chester, Pennsylvania. It is. 
known that the farm upon which the subse- 
quent generations were born. was entered by 
him from the government in 1792 and he re-. 
ceived a deed therefor. This farm was located 
in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and was: 
handed down to the son, Robert, grandfather 
of Our subject, who married Sarah McLaugh- 
lin and engaged in farming all his life. He 
was a soldier, in the War of 1812 and in the 
service contracted a disease which took him to: 
his grave at an early age. . 

James W. Martin was borri in 1804 and re- 
mained on the paternal acres until about 1846, 
when he removed to Jefferson County, Ohio, 
and operated a grist-mill for two years. He ther: 
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came to Columbiana County and purchased 
a farm in St. Clair township, which he operated 
until 1874 when he disposed of it and, with our 
subject, bought a farm in what is known as 
the “Klondike,” in the East End, East Liver- 
pool. Here he died November 12, 1892. He 
married Elizabeth Blair, daughter of Robert 
Blair and his wife, who was an Allison. They 
had four children, namely: Sarah Jane, Ro- 
bert, Martha Maria and J. Harvey. Sarah 


Jane is the wife of J. W. Moore, of East Liver- » 


pool, whose biography appears elsewhere in this 
volume. Robert went to Oklahoma after the 
Civil War and was the first Secretary of that 
Territory, of which he was later Governor. 
His death was the indirect result of exposure 
undergone in the army. Martha Maria is the 
wife of Henry Abrams, of East Liverpool. 
Both parents were members of the United 
Presbyterian Church, of which the father was 
elder for more than 40 years. * 

J. Harvey Martin received a common 
school education and, following the footsteps 
of his ancestors, became a tiller of the soil. 
This he continued until 1893 when he removed 
to Steubenville, Ohio, in order to educate his 
children. Two years later he returned to East 
Liverpool where he has lived retired from ac- 
tive business, although he is interested in and 
looks after various enterprises. Mr. Martin 
is a veteran of the Civil War, having served 
in Company B, 143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., 
and he is a prominent member of General Lyon 
Post, No. 44, G. A. R., of which he is past com- 
mander. He is a strong Republican and has 
been since casting his first vote for Abraham 
Lincoln. He has filled a number of local offices, 
among which was that of assessor. of Liverpool 
township. 

Mr. Martin was married to Maria S. Gil- 
more, a daughter of Thomas Gilmore, of 
Steubenville, Ohio. Four children have been 
born to them, only two of whom, Annie G. 
and Elizabeth, are living. The latter is the 
wife of Charles H. Bence, manager of The 
Sleepless Shoe Company, of East Liverpool, of 
which our subject is part owner. Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin are members of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 


SP =—OSEPH E. WALTON, the owner of 
EY cw) . 

ml a finely improved farm of I00 acres 
situated in section 23, Butler town- 
ship, widely and favorably known for 
his success in raising fine cattle and 
horses, being one of the largest shippers in this 
part of the country, is one of the most enter- 
prising business men of Columbiana County. 
He was born March 2, 1861, in Butler town- 
ship, and is a son of Abel John and Mary 
(Broomall) Walton. 

Abram Walton, the grandfather of Joseph 
E., was born in Pennsylvania and was one of 
the pioneers of Butler township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio. He was a prominent member 
of the Society of Friends. He carried on 
agricultural pursuits all his life and died‘at thé. 
age of 70 years. ~Abel John Walton, his son, 
was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, April 
Tt, 1831, and has been a farmer all his life., 
He now resides on a well-kept farm of some 50: 
acres in the vicinity of Winona. For the past 
35 years he has been an influential member of 
the Society of Friends, belonging to that body” 
which adheres particularly to the teachings of 
Gurney, the English philanthropist and Quaker 
preacher. The mother of our subject was born 
in 1835 in Butler township, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and has always resided here; (she is a 
daughter, of Nathan and Phoebe Broomall, 
both of whom were born in Pennsylvania and 
came here in pioneer days.) The “Golden Wed- 
ding” of Abel John Walton and wife was cele-’ 
brated April 26, 1905, when the venerable pa- 
rents had the pleasure of seeing their children 
and grandchildren gathered to do them honor. 
The children are: Phoebe, the wife of Isaac 
Coppock, of Mahoning County; Joseph E., of 
this sketch; John Oscar, of Hanover township; 
and Walter B., who remains on the homestead. 

Joseph E. Walton has always been asso- 
ciated with the farming and stock raising inter-- 
ests of Columbiana County. Since 1892 he has 
heen located on his present fine place, his many 
substantial improvements making it one of the 
best farms of the township. He has laid three 
miles of drain tile and has erected new build- 
ings and remodeled the old buildings. until the 
appearance of the whole place is most attrac- 
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tive. He operates his land as a stock and hay 
farm, making a specialty of fine cattle and 
horses, both road and draft. He also raises 
and sells trotting horses but does not develop 
their speed. He buys and ships fat cattle, hogs 
and sheep and does a large business in baled 
hay. Each year he ships from 75 to 100 cars 
of fat stock. He is president and a director of 
the Winona Central Telephone Company. He 
is not only a man of means but is also of sub- 
stantial character and is ranked with the lead- 
ing men of the county. 

‘Mr. Walton was married November 16, 
1887, to Emma C, Mountz, who was born in 
this county and is a daughter of Jeremiah C. 
and Mary Martha (Pettit) Mountz. They 
have four children: Ernest J.. Abram Mal- 
vern, Edith M. and Alice L. 

Formerly Mr. Walton:was an active Re- 
publican, but for the past 10 years he has been 
identified with the Prohibition party, always 
having taken a lively interest in temperance 
work. He was his party’s candidate in 1905 
for county commissioner. He belongs to the 
Grange and is interested in agricultural move- 
ments along progressive lines. With his family 
he attends and contributes to the support of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Winona. 
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| zen and retired merchant at East 

| Liverpool, was born January 28. 
— 1839, at Hawsville, Kentucky, and 
is a son of John and Fannie (Tay- 
lor) Peach, 

John Peach was born in 1812 in England. 
He was reared to hard work, put to the black- 
smith’s trade in boyhood and had few educa- 
tional opportunities. \When he came to Ameri- 
-ca, he lived at first in Brooklyn, New York. 
and later in other localities, settling perman- 
-ently at East Liverpool, Ohio, in 1850. His 
father, who had lived many years in New Jer- 
sey, came to East Liverpool with his son as a 
member of the latter's, family. John Peach 
was a passenger on the unfortunate steam- 
boat “Pittsburg” which blew up in 1852 with 


G EORGE PEACH, a well-known citi-- 


great loss of life, Mr. Peach being one of the 
victims ; at the time he was on his way home to 
attend his father’s funeral. . 

' John Peach married Fannie Taylor, also 
a native of England, and they had three child- 
ren, namely: Mary Ellen, wife of Henry 
Woodward, of East Liverpool; Catherine, wife 
of Benjamin Hayne, of East Liverpool; and 
George, of this sketch. By a former marriage 
Mrs. Peach had a son, William, who died in 
East Liverpool. 

. Our subject secured employment in the 
local potteries soon after coming to East Liver- 
pool. He learned the trade of jiggerman and 
followed it in numerous potteries prior to en- 
tering the employ of William Brunt with whom 
he remained for 23 years. In 1862 he enlisted 
for’service in the Civil War, entering Company 
A, 115th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., in which he 
served three years, during the greater part of 
the period being detailed in the commissary de- 
partment. At the close of the war he resumed 
work in the potteries and remained thus em- 
ployed until the famous lockout in 1882, in the 
industrial struggle between capital and labor. 
On October 14, 1882, he opened a retail gro- 
cery store in partnership with his son, Harry 
W. Peach, and in 1885 they began to do a 
jobbing business, under the firm style of George 
Peach & Son, proprietors of the East Liverpool 
Tea Company, which continued until 1904, 
when the senior member retired. The firm also 
handled tobacco, cigars and confectionery. 

In 1860 Mr. Peach was married to Sarah 
Whitton, and their one child, Harry W., was’ 
born March 3, 1861. The latter was reared at 
East Liverpool and received his education here. 
He was one of the organizers of The Electric 
Poreelain Company, of East Liverpool, of 
which he is secretary and treasurer and his time 
has been given entirely to this enterprise since 
closing out his former interests. He married 
Margaret Barnett and they have two children, 
Helen and Adelaide. The wife of our subject 
died April 23. 1904, aged 63 years. 

Mr. Peach has always been active in politics 
and is a stanch Republican. He has held many 
official positions, serving on the Board of 
Health, as township trustee and in 1886 he was 
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elected to the City Council and subsequently 
became its president. He is a member of Gen- 
eral Lyon Post, No. 44, G. A. R., and of the 
Improved Order of Red Men. Mr. Peach has 
seen many changes in East Liverpool since he 
built his cottage on lifth street, it being the 
second house built on the street. He enjoyed 
a long and successful business career and is 
one of the city’s most esteemed retired citizens. 


—_—4-@__<_ 


BIILLIAM SMITH, one of the well- 
4) known pottery men of Columbiana 
County, who 1s secretary and treas- 
. urer of The Salem ‘China Com- 
pany, of Salem, was born at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, February 29, 1860, and is a 
son of Charles and Emma (Parks) Smith. 
The parents of Mr. Smith were born in 
Staffordshire, England, and came to America 
in 1847, locating for one year at Pittsburg 
and then coming to Columbiana County. The 
mother died in Liverpool township in 1884, at 
the age of 59 years. The father resides at East 
Liverpool. He is a man of fine educational ac- 
quirements, a civil engineer by profession. 
During his residence in Pittsburg, he engaged 
in a meat business; after coming to this county, 
he was engaged in farming and in conducting 
a meat business until he retired some eight 
years ago. His children, all born in Liverpool 
township, are as follows: George, who has a 
meat business in East Liverpool; Edward J., 
president of The Standard Pottery Company, 
of East Liverpool; William of this sketch; 
Charles and James, who are potters at East 
Liverpool; and Mrs. Sarah McClure and 
Mrs. Emma Foster, both of East Liverpool. 
William Smith's education was obtained in 
the public schools of Columbiana County, his 
parents settling on a farm when he was about 
five years old. He assisted on the home place 
until he was 16 years old and then started to 
work in a pottery, his first permanent job be- 
ing that of packer’s helper with The Croxall 
Pottery Company. He worked three years 
in that capacity and then was emploved as a 
packer for three vears by the firm of Knowles. 


| dent of that city. 


Taylor & Knowles. In 1882 when The Pot- 
ters’ Co-Operative Company was started, Mr. 
Smith became a stockholder and he continued 
with that company for 12 years as foreman 
packer and manager. He then became asso~ 
ciated with the Union Pottery Company (or- 
ganized on a co-operative plan), took stock in 
it and was manager for four years, removing 
then to Salem. Here in 1899, in association 
with Messrs. Cronin and MeNicol, he built 
the plant of The Salem China Company and 
has been secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany and office manager ever since. The fac- 
tory, a large brick four-story structure, 1s so 
divided as to make the best use of space and so 
equipped with the most modern machinery that 
the finest grades of china can be manufactured 
at the lowest cost... The works give employ- 
ment to some 150 hands, the yearly sales reach 
$160,000 and the product is sold all over the 
United States and Mexico. Business capacity 
combined with practical experience has contri- 
buted to the great success of this company from 
the beginning. 

In 1882 Mr. Smith was married to Emma 
Menche, who was born in East Liverpool and 
is a daughter of Frederick Menche, a native of 
the Hartz Mountains in Germany. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith have an interesting family of seven 
children, viz: William, Charles, Frank, Annie, 
Helen, Ella and Dorothy. Fraternally, Mr. 
Smith is an Odd Fellow. Like his partners, 
he is a self-made man, his success coming as 
a reward of persistent industry. 


——————— 


5) ANIEL P. CRONIN, :a deading ‘busi- 
ness citizen of Salem, vice-president 
ot The Salem China Company, with 
plant on South Lundy street, was 
born January 15, 1856, in Cork, Ire- 
Jand, and is a son of joie and Johanna 
(Hickey) Cronin. 

The parents of Mr. Cronin were born in 
Ireland and came to America in 1863. The 
father died in East Liverpool, Ohio, July 14, 
1876; his widow, aged 69 years, is still a resi- 
John Cronin entered the 
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Union Army after coming to the United States 
and made a good soldier in the 23rd Regiment, 


ley Matthews, later a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Four of the eight child- 
ren born to John Cronin and wife now survive, 
namely: Daniel P., of this sketch; Honora, 
wife of Daniel E. McNicol, president of The 
D. E. McNicol 
‘Liverpool; Cornelius, secretary and treasurer 
of The Standard Pottery Company, of East 
Liverpool; and Ellen, of East Liverpool. 


Our subject accompanied the rest of the ' 


family to America, landing at New York on 
August 26, 1863. After a residence of four 
months in Harlem, the family removed to Port 
Homer, Jefferson County, Ohio, and_ lived 
there from December, 1863, until May 1, 1864, 
and then settled at East Liverpool. For the 
past six years our subject has been a resident 
of Salem, where he is an esteemed and re- 
spected citizen. He is a self-made man, begin- 
ning almost in childhood to drive a horse in a 
pottery at East Liverpool, and thus adding to 
the family income. He worked through every 
department of the pottery and learned all the 
smallest details until he became an expert potter 
in all branches of the craft. He has been in- 
terested in the Dresden pottery at East Liver- 
pool and belongs to the directing boards of a 
number of the pottery companies in what is 
termed the East Liverpool district, which turn 
out some of the finest specimens of the potter’s 
art. He was one of the organizers of The 
Salem China Company, in 1899, with which he 
has been officially connected ever since, and is 
the present vice-president, Thomas McNicol 
being president and William Smith, secretary 
and treasurer. The Salem China Company is 
well equipped, having six ware kilns and two 
decorating kilns. ‘ 

In t891 Mr, Cronin was married to Kath- 
erine Collins, who was born at Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, and came to America with her 
parents in 1866. Mr. and Mrs. Cronin have 
five children: Mary, John, Philip, Katherine 
and Cornelius. They are consistent members 


of the Catholie Church. Although Mr. Cronin 


was reared a Democrat, he subsequently became 


30 


Pottery Company, of East | 


identified with the Republican party. He takes 


| | a leading place with the business men and sub- 
Ohio Vol. Inf., of which the colonel was Stan- | 


stantial citizens of his section of Columbiana 


County. 
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RHLILLIAM POLK, a prominent resi- 
#} «dent of East Liverpool, whose in- 
ventive genius has brought his 
name prominently before the pub- 
lic and whose latest invention has 
revolutionized the pottery industry, was born 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, December 15, 1863, 
and is a son of Frederick and Louise (Rhor- 
kaste) Polk. 
The parents of Mr. Polk were born in 
Germany. The father was a farmer there until 
his death in 1862. Shortly after this family 
calamity, the mother crossed the ocean and 
joined her parents in Pittsburg, where they had 
been settled for several years, and there our 
subject was born, soon after she reached the 
parental roof. Thus he never knew a father’s 
care. His education was that obtainable in the 
public schools, in which he received instruction. 
until his services could be of value in a rolling- 
mill, where he learned the trade of roller and 
continued at work until 1890. 

While his hands were employed all day long 
and the rumble of the great mill was around him 
hour after. hour, his brain was busy with ideas 
entirely foreign to his surroundings. Genius 
whispered how a change might be made in a 
certain bit of ‘machinery, how a clumsy ar- 
rangement might be overcome, and soon only 
the lack of capital prevented the young man 
from devoting himself to maturing these ideas 
and bringing about practical results. While 


these thoughts of inventions continued to be 


revolved in his active mind, he came to the 
conclusion that a business education was needed 
before he could hope to improve his condition. 
He entered one of the excellent schools of his 
native city. Duff's Commercial College, and 
after taking the complete business course re- 
moved to East Liverpool, in June, 1892. 

His first business venture here was the pur- 
chase of the Thompson Hotel, the leading pub- 
lic house of the city, which he conducted very 


successfully for some 11 vears. Tle stil owns 
the pr perty but has not been its active manager 
sinve 1003.) During all this period he has ceon- 
tinued his experiments in the hne of various 
inventions, meeting with frequent disappoimt- 
inent and suffering financial loss at times, but 
the success which has crowned his persistent 
efforts well repays him for all he has endured. 
One of his earlier successes was the perrecting 
of the first strictly automatic machine for tlre 
manufacture of copper rivets, by which 10 
rivets could be produced in the time formerly 
used to make one. His improvements on the 
id type of rolls formerly in use in working 
steel and iron have been accepted by the lead- 
ing mills, while innumerable small inventions, 
timor 2 practical WaititeeatcM: Ceieral 11Se. 
After 22 months of ceaseless effort, during 
which period he was subjected to much ridicule 
from those who could not understand his genius 
in being able to accomplish what so many had 
failed to do, he completed the first and only 
sagger-maker, a machine for use in potteries, 
which, with four men will perform the same 
amount of work in tess time and in a more 
satisfactory manner than was formerly done 
by 16 skilled artisans. This machine has been 
under severe test in the plant of The Homer 
Laughlin China Company, at East Liverpool, 
tor the past three months. It is acknowledged 
to be a great advance on any previous attempt 
to accomplish like results, in fact it almost 
revolutionizes the pottery industry. It so re- 
duces cost of production that it enables manu- 
facturers by its use to compete with the wares 
made in other lands by underpaid operators. 

Mr. Polk has just completed and patented 
a concrete biuilding-block machine, with 120 
tons pressure and with a capacity of producing 
two blocks per minute, the dimensions of a 
black being 8 by 9 by 32 inches. 

Mr. Polk was married to Louise Prill, who 
is a daughter of \ugust Prill, of Fond du Lac 
County, Wisconsin, and they have five chil- 
dren. viz.: Mary M.. Ftorence, Gertrude, Wilt 
mam and Lose. The family belong to the 
German Lutheran Church. 

Politically, Mr. Polk is identified with the 
Republican party but only as a voter, his in- 
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chnations never leading him to either seek or 
accept public office. Llis fraternal connection 
is with the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
the Elks, in which body he finds relaxation and 
congenial companionship. ‘ 

Mr. Polk's residence, a stately brick man- 
sien, is located at the end of VPhompson place, 
on a bluff overlooking the Ohio River. A 
portrait of the subject of this sketch is pre- 
sented on a foregoing page. 


nei ee ee 


APES SLRANVEN? GTTSTIORA Ripa 
prietor of a 15-acre fruit farm in sec- 
tion 1, Perry township, on the New 
Garden road just out of Salem, is a 
well-known and much respected citi- 

zen and an honored survivor of the great Civil 

War. He was born in Salem, a few rods from 

where he now lives, September 25, 1840. and is 

a son of John P. and Ilsie (Bowker) Chis- 

holm. 

The paternal grandafther of Mr. Chisholm 
was John Chisholm, who was born in Scotland 
on the Bunehcrew farm, three miles from the 
city of Inverness, on Mav 4, 1763. T¥e came 
alone to America in 1785 and opened up a car- 
penter and millwright business in Philadel- 
phia, which he followed until 1808, when he 
moved to Duncannon, Perry County, Pennsyl- 
vania. There he built a great, stone grist-mill 
in 1812-13 and engaged in milling; in 1823 
he bought a farm and thereafter operated both 
null and farm. He died in 1842. When the 
British frigates approached Baltimore, in the 
second war with Great Britain, he served 40 
days as an ensign in the militia in defense of the 
city. Grandfather Chisholm was married 
twice and he had 3ix children by his first wife 
and seven by the second, who had two children 
by a former marriage, so that when the family 
gathered around the generous fire-place, the 
parents could count 15 children. As far as 
we know they all reached maturity and did well 
their parts in life. 

John P. Chisholm, father of our subject, 
was born after the father moved to Duncannon, 
the date of his birth being April 17, 1812. He 
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‘was reared on the farm and learned the trade 
of blacksmith at Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. In 
1837 he removed to Crawford County, Ohio, 
and in the same year found work at Lisbon, 
Columbiana County, then known as New Lis- 
bon. In January, 1838, he reached Salem. 
He conducted a shop at Salem from 1840 until 
his death in 1882, during which time he also 
operated his farm of 49 acres. He was a man 
-of sterling character, one in whom his fellow- 
citizens placed reliance and one whom they se- 
lected as a general counselor. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council from 1846 until 1847. In 
‘early political life a Whig, he became closely 
identified with the Republican party a later 
date. 


‘board for years. 

The mother of our subject was born at 
Salem, Ohio, June 10, 1817, and her whole life 
was spent in this vicinity, her death taking place 
at the age of 75 years. She came of Revolu- 
tionary stock and of a distinguished military 
family. The family was established in this 
country in 1667, in which year her ancestor, an 
Englishman, came to America,: settling in 
Connecticut. Her grandfather 
William Bowker, who was born in 1767 in 
Burlington County, New Jersey. He was one 
of the first to join the patriot army and was one 
of the last to lay down arms. He was a mem- 
ber of the 35th Battalion of New Jersey militia 
and served under the immediate command of 
General Washington and during a part of his 
service belonged to the General's body guard. 
He endured the privations of the terrible winter 
at Valley Forge and he participated in the 
battles of White Plains, Monmouth, German- 
town and Bradywife. Before the war he had 
kept a tavern on the highway between Mount 
Holly and Mullica Hill. He entered the serv- 
ice of his country as a private and for, gallant 
action was commissioned a lieutenant. 

Isaiah Bowker, son of Lieut. William Bow- 
ker, and father of Mrs. Chisholm, also served his 
country, taking part in the War of 1812. He 
enlisted from Salem, the company being made 
up of men from Salem and (New) Lisbon and 
commanded by Captain Blackburn. This com- 


He was a leading member of the Meth- 
odist Church and held positions on its official | 


Was weet. | 


pany spent four weeks at Mansfield and spent 
the winter of 1812-13 at Fort Meigs. Mr. 
Bowker was included in the detachment which 
was sent to the relief of Winchester. During 
this part of his service an occasion arose on 
which his promptness in killing an Indian saved 
the life of Captain Blackburn, an act which was 
never forgotten by his grateful superior. He 
returned to Salem in August, 1813. 

The children of John and Elsie (Bowker) 
Chisholm were: Samuel Irwin, of Salem; 
Mary J., wife of Emmor E. Entrikin, of 
Salem; ahd Josephus R., of Salem. 

When our subject was about 10 years old, 
his father bought a farm in Goshen township, 
Mahoning County, about four miles from 
Salem and the youth was pretty closely oc- 
cupied on this tract until October, 1854, when 
he began to learn the blacksmith’s trade with 
his father and worked at Salem until the Civil 
War broke out. He had attended school in 
the meantime and had completed the high 
school course. On May 12, 1862, he enlisted 
for service in Company G, 86th Reg., Ohio 
Vol. Inf., under Capt. S. S. Kemble and Col- 
onel Burns, and was mustered in at Camp 
Chase and was sent to Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia. In the latter part of July this particular 
command was sent to Huttonsville, West Vir- 
ginia, where it was engaged in a great deal of 
irregular skirmishing, during which time Mr. 
Chisholm’s three-months term of service ex- 
pired and he was discharged at Camp Delaware 
on September 25th. 

Had Mr. Chisholm not been taken sick 
with typhoid fever at this time he would likely 
have immediately reenlisted, but for one year 
he was totally incapacitated, after which he 
went to Nashville, Tennessee, and entered the 
quartermaster’s department, in which he re- 
mained until April, 1864. Again he enlisted 
in the too-day service, in Company D, 143rd 
Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., under Capt. George W. 
Gibbs and Colonel Vodrey and during this ser- 
vice he took part in the nine days fighting in 
front of Petersburg. On September 12, 1864, 
he was again honorably discharged. 

After the close of his army service, Mr. 
Chisholm resumed work at his trade in which 
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he had become an expert. He took as his 
specialty work on high-grade steel tools and did 
some delicate tempering which had previously 
been done only by foreign experts. From 
Salem he went to Mount Vernon but in April, 
1870, he returned to Salem after four years 
of absence and here he continued to work at 
his trade until February, 1874, when he re- 
turned to Mount Vernon, where he remained 
until October, 1879. On his return to Salem 
this time he was employed at the Buckeye En- 
gine Works until the spring of 1882 and then 
worked for Silver & Deming until August, 
1884, when he gave up work at his trade and 
took up his residence on a small farm in order 
to gratify a love for horticulture which he had 
cherished since he was 10 years old. | His little 
fruit farm yields him a fine income and enough 
pleasure to compensate for all the hard work 
incurred. He has set out with his own hands 


some 1,800 trees and vines and has fine speci- . 


mens from a number of European countries ; 
among them he has apples from five European 
countries, including 13 varieties from Austria- 
Hungary; plums and pears from four Euro- 


pean countries; and cherries, mulberries 
and grapes also from Austria-Hungary, 
all of which under his intelligent care 


and cultivation produce abundantly of the 
best oftheir kind. He has devoted much 
study to the subject and for the past 
eight years has served as judge of agricultural 
products and fruits at the annual county fairs. 
Probably no one in this section is better equip- 
ped for the position. 

Mr. Chisholm was married February 23, 
1868, to Nettie L. Ball, who was born at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, February 20, 1849, and is a 
daughter of Henry W. and Elizabeth (Deems) 
Ball, natives of Cumberland, Maryland. They 
have two children, viz: John H., who assists 
his father and carries on an insurance business 
at Salem; and Elsie A., who resides at home. 

Mr. Chisholm has been a member of the 
Republican. party since 1856, and cast his first 
vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1860. The only 
office he has ever held has been that of member 
of the School Board. He belongs to Trescott 
Post, No. 10, G. A. R., of Salem, and to Amity 


a very objectionable place. 


Lodge, No, 124, I.,O. O. F., of Salem. In 
closing this record of the life of one of Perry 
township’s most estimable citizens, it may not 
be out of place to call attention to the fact 
that the lines he has followed have been along 
the path of duty. 


————— +~—-e———_—_— 


mag RA E. EELLS general manager of The. 
\ Bl King & Eélls Hardware Company, of 
@ 8) East Liverpool, which is the oldest es- 
tablished business in this line in the city 
and also the most important, was born 
at West Point, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
March 1, 1869, and is a son of G. Frank and 
Margaret (Williams) Eells. 

Nathaniel Eells, the great-grandfather of 
I. E. Eells, was made a freeman of the State 
of Connecticut in 1812; his certificate of ad- 
missidn, issued at New Canaan and bearing the 
date of September 16, 1812, is now in the pos- 
session of our subject. Among other import- 
ant family papers. which are personally inter- 
esting to the déscendants, there are a number 
which are also of interest to the public as cast- 
ing light on a historic past. Among these is 
a sort of diary in which has been recorded a 
thrilling and no doubt trustworthy account of 


‘the capture and imprisonment of a number of 


patriots, on March 14, 1777, among whom was 
one J. Beard Eells, a Revolutionary ancestor 


-of our subject. The British captors placed the 


prisoners on board the “Speedwell,” confining 
them in the hold of the vessel, in which they 
were taken’to Flushing, Long Island. There 
they were landed and were given victuals and 
wine at the house of Governor Brown, and 
were kindly cared for until taken to New York, 
where- on March 21st they were sent under 
guard to the sugar house, which is described as 
There are many 
items in the book of historical value. Mr. 
Eells also owns his ancestor’s old wallet and his 
account book which shows that Nathaniel Eells. 
was a‘shoemaker and was doing a good busi- 
ness as early as 1779. 

George Eells, son of Nathaniel, and grand- 
father of our subject, was born in tthe vicinity 
of New Canaan, Connecticut, and was one of 
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the first settlers in Columbiana County. By 
trade he was a blacksmith and he combined 
worked at his trade with farming, after settling 
in Ohio, 

G. Frank Eells, son of George Eells, and 
father of our subject, was born in Elkrun 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, and 
learned the blacksmith’s trade with his father. 
This he followed until he enlisted for service 
in the Civil War, entering the 143rd Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Inf. He married a daughter of 
Solomon Williams, who was born on the farm 
in Madison township where the family still re- 
side, Mr. Eells being a prominent farmer and 
valued citizen. He has served his township in 
many offices, being elected to these by the Re- 
publican party with which he has long been 
identified. Both he and his wife are valued 
members of the Presbyterian Church in which 
he has been both trustee and treasurer. Their 
four children were: Ira E., of this sketch; 
George M., of Youngstown, Ohio; William L., 
of Elkrun township; and Frederick, who died 
in 1883. 

Until he had reached his legal majority, 
our subject remained on the home farm as- 
sisting his father and obtaining his education 
in the local schools. In 1890 he removed to 
East Liverpool and entered the employ of the 
Milligan Hardware & Supply Company, with 
which house he remained for the succeeding 10 
years and then started into business for himself. 
Two years later he returned to his former posi- 
tion and continued with that firm until 1894, 
when it was reorganized and succeeded by the 
firm of Shive & Eells. They purchased the 
hardware business of George Gaston & Sons, 
which had been established in 1865 on Second 
street. About 1880 it was removed to its 
present location, on the east side of the “Dia- 
mond.” In 1897 Mr. Eells sold his interest to 
his partner, who continued the business alone 
until 1902, when the firm of Otterman & Fow- 
ler purchased it and carried it on until October, 
1903. In this year our subject and Andrew 
W. King succeeded to the business, and in the 
following year it was incorporated under the 
title of The King & Eells Hardware Company. 
This is not only the oldest established hardware 


house in the city, but, under its new manage- 
ment, is doing by far the largest business. This 
house handles everything in hardware, includ- 
ing hardwere, mantels, tile, chandeliers, etc., 
their great stock of goods requiring the four 
floors and basement of the building to accom- 
modate it. Mr. Eells is general manager and 
has five men in his employ. 

Mr. Eells married Maude M. Fife, who was 
horn at West Point, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
and is a daughter of Isaac Fife. They have 
two children: Helen Marie and Donald Vin- 
cent. Mr. and Mrs. Eells are members of the 
First Presbyterian Church of East Liverpool. 
Mr. Eells has many business connections, is . 
interested in numerous civic movements of a 
public-spirited nature, and is fraternally asso- 
ciated with the Odd Fellows and the Woodmen 
of the World. 


Pana NOCH BRADSHAW. This name is 
4} one held in the highest esteem in East 
Liverpool. The venerable founder of 
the family here has passed away, his 
beloved wife sleeps by his side, but 
they are recalled by worthy descendants and 
by those ever-widening influences which germ- 
inate in useful, nobly-lived, unselfish lives. 
Enoch Bradshaw was born at Hanley, 
Staffordshire, England, in 1818, and as he was 
bereft of his parents in early youth, he was 
reared in the home of relatives. When but 
eight years old the burden of his own support 
fell upon his shoulders and he became a worker 
in a local pottery. When older he moved to 
Tunstall, in the same district, and continued to 
\vork as a potter in his native land until 24 
years of age, becoming an expert artisan. 
While living at Tunstall, he studied for the 
ministry and preached at intervals. He con- 
tinued the good work after coming to this 
country, officiating at funerals and marriages 
but never having any permanent charge. In 
1843 he came to America and made his way to 
the potteries of East Liverpool, Ohio, work- 
ing during the first year for John Goodwin with 
whom, with short interruptions, he continued 
until 1853. He then practically abandoned 
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pottery work, buying a tract of land with a 
view to engaging in farming. Very soon after 
beginning its cultivation, he discovered that it 
was underlaid with a deposit of fine potters’ 
clay and he then opened up a clay bank, which 
supplied all the local potteries with material 
for some time. Although this was a very pro- 
fitable venture, he was led to see that on ac- 
count of the rapid growth of the city the land 
would be more valuable for building purposes, 
hence the farm was later placed in condition for 
sale. ’ 

Mr. Bradshaw was a man of exceptional 
business talent, and was also enterprising and 
progressive. In 1859 he established a news- 
paper, the Democrat, a weekly journal, which 
he ably edited for some seven years. It was 
mainly devoted to local interests and did much 
to bring attention to East Liverpool and the 
contiguous section. In 1866 he sold the paper 
to his son Theodore and J.-H. Simms. His 
political sentiments made him a Democrat but 
he was opposed to slavery and even was closely 
allied with the promoters of the “Underground 
Railroad,’ a scheme he assisted by money and 
influence. 
naturally comes to the front in arly community 
and he was called upon to serve in local office, 
on many occasions. Old settlers recall his ses- 
sions of court, while he was justice of the peace 
which were held in Bradshaw Hall, which is 
one of the historic landmarks of the city. Dur- 
ing the Civil War it was the meeting place for 
the Unionists, Mr. Bradshaw being a very loyal 
man. He served three months in the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard and did guard duty at Fort Dela- 
ware. After the war Bradshaw Halli, as.the 
old building is still called, was turned into a 
printing establishment and from it were issued 


the Mercury, the Local and the Democrat. 


About 1878 the old hall was transformed into 
an opera house, the first in the town, and then 
it became a dancing hall, being let for miscel- 
laneous meetings. From this poor estate it 
was rescued by a religious body, the Free 
Methodists, who leased it to hold their mission 
Sunday-schools, and subsequently it was 
hought by the Christian Church, by which or- 
ganization it is now owned. 


In early life Mr. Bradshaw was a member 


A man of his stefling character. 


of the Church of England and a close follower 
of its observances, but in his later years his 
views on many subjects changed. As his out- 
look broadened he came to depend less upon 
form and ceremony and more upon the literal 
following of the Golden Rule. Few men, in 
this regard, lived more-closely to. what he pro- 
fessed, although a somewhat gruff and for- 
bidding manner deceived many as to the warm,. 


-kind heart beneath, the honest intention and 


the sincere regard. He was not charitable as 
the world views charity, with great flourish of 
sounding drum and oratory, but truly so, in 
providing silently and unostentatiously for. the 
widow and orphan, the sick, weary. and dis- 
couraged. From the close of the war until his 
death, many years later, on January 21, 1891, 


he was not actively engaged in business, al- 


though his many investments continued to re- 
quire and claim his attention during the re- 
mainder of his life. In his passing, East Liver- 
pool lost a man of many virtues, one of great 
business abilities and executive capacity and 
one, who, through life, stood for commercial 
integrity and honest manhood. 

Mr. Bradshaw was married in 1846 to Mrs. 
Synthra (Riley) Logan, and they became the 
parents of these children: Priscilla J., Am- 
brose C,, Theodore R., Laura M., wife of Louis 
Barth, a capitalist of East Liverpool; Eugene 
B., Ida O. and Lillie M. ' 

Mrs. Bradshaw was born September 23, 
1818, on what is known as the McPherson 
farm, which is situated about three miles north- 
west of East Liverpool. She was a daughter of 
the late well-known Matthew and Nancy Riley, 
the latter of whom lived to the age of 102 and 
all of whose 10 children, of whom Mrs. Brad- 
shaw was the youngest, lived to be more than 
75 years of age. The ancestors of Mrs. Brad- 
shaw emigrated from Ireland to America 
about the middle of the 17th century. Her pa- 
rents came as pioneers to this section of Ohio 
early in the 19th century.- Her father served 
as a soldier in the War of 1812 and her ma- 
ternal grandfather, Joseph McKinnon, served 
as _a scout under the Revolutionary patriot, 
“Mad” Anthony Wayne. He was present at 
the killing of Big Foot, the Indian warrior. 

In 1834 Mrs. Bradshaw, then a blooming 
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young girl of but 16 years, was united in 
marriage with James Logan, and they went 
West, locating at Jefferson City, Missouri. 
They resided there until 1838 and then re- 
turned to Ohio, where Mr. Logan died soon 
after. In 1845 she married Enoch Bradshaw. 
For over 50 years they resided in the old home- 
stead on the corner of Fourth street and Broad- 
way, where the Carnegie Library now stands. 
This was a portion of the original farm owned 
by Mrs. Bradshaw’s father. 

After a life of more than usual usefulness, 
domestic happiness and social prominence, Mrs. 
Bradshaw passed away on February 22, 1897, 
a woman beloved and admired by all who had 
ever been admitted to close acquaintance. She 
was a woman of strong character, one who 
impressed all with her individuality. For 
many years she had been a believer in the Uni- 
versalist doctrine and all her life had been a 
Christian in all that the term implies. On the 
sad occasion when all had gathered to pay a 
last tribute of respect to one who deserved re- 
spect and esteem, a most touching funeral ser- 
mon was preached, or, as it was termed, an 
address-was given, by Hon. George P. Ikirt, 
M. D., who, for more than 20 years had been 
her physician. It was by her request that he 
presided and no one was better fitted for the 
task. In the course of these remarks, Dr. 
Ikirt said, in part: 

“None. knew Mrs, Bradshaw but to respect 
and honor her. Her intellect was above the 
average. Her mind was broad and liberal and 
her friendship true, warm and_ elevating. 
* * * While a firm believer in Divinity, she 
never joined any church, giving as a reason that 
there was something in each creed or discipline 
to which she felt she could not conscientiously 
subscribe. * * * Her liberal mind and lov- 
ing nature could see nothing in religion but 
the universal salvation of the whole human 
race. 

“Mother Bradshaw is gone, but not so the 
good influence of her life’s work. That is left 
behind as a fragrant memory to her friends 
and a valued legacy to her children and as a 
monument more abiding than granite shaft— 
yes, more enduring than tempered bronze or 


the pyramid of Cheops, for the reason that 
chords set in motion by a good and ambitious 
mother will not only transmit good influences 
through’ the lives of several generations of her 
descendants, but will, as I believe, set in motion 
chords that will vibrate for good throughout. 
ceaseless ages of eternity.” 


——“>--->_______ 


XS) ANIEL THOMAS LAWSON. It 

would be impossible to tell the 
story of Wellsville without inter~ 
weaving with it the histories of a few- 
earnest, public-spirited men, who,. 
from its early years of advancement to the- 
present have been intimately associated with. 
its growth. One of these we find in Daniel: 
Thomas Lawson, who also has claims to dis- 
tinction in connection with his successful dis- 
coveries in the field of science. 

Mr. Lawson was born in Pennsylvania and 
comes of Revolutionary stock and honorable 
lineage. His parents were Thomas and Es- 
ther (Moore) Lawson. On the father’s side 
the grandfather, James Lawson, was born. in 
Ireland, and emigrated to the United States. 
soon after the Revolutionary War, settling in, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, where. 
he lived to the age of 91 years. The maternal’ 
grandfather, Daniel Moore, was born in New 
Jersey and served in the Revolutionary War. 
In 1876 he settled in Somerset County, Penn-. 
sylvania, where he lived, a man of affairs, untad 
the age of 86 years. Thomas Lawson- was 
born in Westmoreland County, and his- wife 
in New Jersey. 

Daniel Thomas Lawson. was afforded but 
few educational opportunities in his boyhood, 
not because of his parents’ lack of interest in 
his welfare, but more on account of the few 
schools and the indifferent teachers of his day. 
When he had reached the age of 16 years, he 
went to work for Daniel Weyand, proprietor 
of the Somerset Whig, who also did-a general 
job printing business. For the first two years. 
he worked for his board and clothes, but his: 
employer was a kind, just man and afforded 
him a good home. By the end of two years 
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he had become expert in all branches of the 
business and then was given journeyman 
wages, according to the rule prevailing at that 
time. ay ie 

When he had reached the age of 19 years, 
he secured his mother’s consent to go to [Pitts- 
burg, in search of fame and fortune, and he 
reached that city in August, 1836. Ile soon 
secured a position in the office of the Democrat 
and [orkingmen’s -ldvocate, and showed such 
superior skill in setting type, making up the 
forms and in press work, that in the space of 
three weeks he was made foreman of the office 
by the editor and proprietor, Wilson T°. Stew- 
art. He had been reared to habits of strict 
frugality and during his position here, with a 
foreman’s wages, he soon accumulated enough 
capital to enable him to indulge the long 
cherished desire of improving his education. 
He spent the following summer at Allegheny, 
College’and lhecame interested in geology, 
chemistry and physics, which he continued to 
study under Prof. N. R. Smith in the Pennsy- 
vania Lyceum. 

This was a turning point in his life, for it 
was during one of the demonstrations of Pro- 
fessor Smith before his class, as to the boiling 
point of water, it being 72 degrees in a vacuum 
and 212 degrees under atmospheric pressure, 
that Mr. Lawson developed the ideas which 
ultimately led him to the discovery that hot 
water is explosive, although at that time he 
knew nothing concerning boiler explosions. In 
1838 several merchants in Allegheny, with 
public-spirited intent, communicated with him. 
They had learned of his newspaper proficiency, 
hoth in a mechanical and literary way, for by 
this time interesting articles from his pen had 
found their way into print, and they judged 
that in him they had found just the right man 
to start a newspaper in Allegheny. Sufficient 
pressure was brought to bear, support and as- 
sistance were proffered him and he consented 
to put aside his scientific studies for a time and 
accede to their wishes. Thus the [Vestern Em- 
porium came into being, a weekly publication 
and the first newspaper published in the city of 
Allegheny. This venture was a success from 
the start and to make it prosper, Mr. Lawson 


worked early and late, to such an extent that his 
éves gave out and he was obliged to close out 
his interests there. Hence five months from its 
initial number, he sold the property, clearing 
eae deen Ae < 
Acting upon the advice of his physician, he 
joined his brother who was a contractor on the 
old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, at Cumber- 
land, Maryland, where the out-door life and re- 
lief from eve strain greatly henefited his health. 
After about <a yearsotethise hfieshe went to 
Somerset County to visit his mother and later 
arrived in Pittsburg. .\mong’ the old friends 
he met there was A. G, Catlett, who prevailed 
upon him to undertake to dispose of a six-horse 
wagen load of Ohio butter and as this was out- 
door work he consented and made a good deal. 
In the following spring he leit Pittsburg and 
started down the river with the intention of 
visiting several points, but upon arriving at 
Wellsville, he entered the employ of Hampton, 


‘\ten & Company, with whom he continued 


as bookkeeper, collector and general assistant 
until 18.40, when he embarked in the cash retail 
grocery business. Three months later he en- 
tered into partnership with Rev. Mahlon Mar- 
tin under the firm name of Martin & Lawson, 
and in the summer of 1841, when they took ac- 
count of stock, they. found they had cleared 
15414 per cent on their investment. Shortly 
afterward, Jacob Covode. a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Lawson, purchased Martin's interest, the 
firm became Lawson & Covode and during the 
next nine years the firm did an immense whole- 
sale grocery, storage and forwarding business. 
Then Mr. Lawson bought his partner's interest 
and after a short time sold out to .\pplegate & 
Company, for whom he became manager, with 
a fine salary. 

When this firm. failed, Mr. Lawson took 
over the business, paid the creditors and then 
formed a partnership with William R. Wells; 
under the firm name of Lawson & Wells, which 
continued until 1869. Mr. Lawson continued 
the business alone until 1879, when he was 
succeeded by his sons. 

In the meantime he had continued his 
scientific studies and had been particularly in- 
terested in explosive properties of water and 
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had written many articles ‘giving his views 
on the subject and explaining the principles of 
the non-explosive steam boilers which he later 
patented. This subject had long been one of 
general interest and in 1874 a board of experts 
appointed by the President and the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, began experi- 
ments to determine the cause of boiler explo- 
sions. For this work Congress had appropriated 
the sum of $100,000 and after laboring several 
months in earnest efforts to explode a boiler 
upon old theories, the effort was abandoned. 
While these tests were in progress Mr. Lawson 
was a close observer and later made his own 
experiments at his own expense and proved that 
in accordance with the formula which he had 
discovered, he could explode any boiler at will. 
In February, 1882, Secretary Folger appointed 
a committee of experts to witness a test made 
by Mr. ~Lawson and in the report under 
date of May 6, 1882, they said: “As to the 

merits of the claims made for Mr. Lawson’s 
theory of steam boiler explosions,’ in our opin- 
ion its validity was fully established.” 

In every public measure of importance to 
Wellsville, Mr. Lawson has always been a lead- 
ing organizer. He was the first man to suggest 
the advisability of a railroad line between 
Cleveland and Wellsville and he, A. G. Catlett 
and Henry Cope were appointed by a meeting 
of citizens a committee to visit Cleveland and 
urge the building of the road. They drove over 


the projected line of the road from Wellsville 


to Cleveland in three days and spent three days 
in the latter city. On the second day a meet- 
ing was called in the Court House, which was 
addressed by Thomas Bolton, a leading’ at- 
torney, A. G. Catlett and Mr. Lawson. The 
next morning the parlor of the hotel was filled 
with leading citizens, among them being the 
editor of the Plain Dealer, who suggested that 
if they would draw up a charter, he would print 
it and have it ready for them to take back with 
them and distribute in the towns along the way. 
The result of their efforts was that the charter 
was granted in the spring of 1844. More de- 
tails of this important work, in which Mr. Law- 
son was so prominent, will be found in another 
part of this volume, 


_Caroline. 


Poltically, Mr. Lawson has adjusted his 
views as, according to public affairs, the times 
demanded, being a Whig, Greenbacker and 
Democrat. In 1868 and again in 1878 he was 
nominated for Congress, but the district was 
too largely Republican to give him success. 
He has served the city of Wellsville in various 
capacitites and is always ready to promote the 
town’s welfare. He has been an Odd Fellow 
since 1848. 

On April 29, 1841, Mr. Lawson was mar- 
ried to Frances Ann Wells, a daughter. of 
James and Sarah (Morgan) Wells, a sketch 
of this leading family being found in another 
part of this work. Their children were: 
James W., Thomas Clifford, Charles C., Will- 
iam R., Sarah Esther, Frances Ann and Mary 
Mrs, Lawson was born June 10, 
1820, and died March 2, 1905. Both Mr. Law- 
son and wife were reared in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Lawson is a most in- 
teresting gentleman, a good*story-teller and 
has a fund of interesting reminiscences of early 


‘experiences which are well worth hearing. He 


remains vigorous in mind and body and is still 


‘a factor in the city’s life. 
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MOSEPH L. HAHN was born in 1839 
A| on the farm south of his present well- 
tilled farm of 228 acres, which 1s situ- 
ated in section 25, Knox township, 
and is a son of William and Mary 
(Sentz) Hahn, and a grandson of Adam Hahn, 
the founder of the family in Ohio. 

Adam Hahn came to Columbiana County 
from Maryland in 1801. He was accompanted 
by his family and John Whiteleather and fam- 
ily, and in 1819 together they entered the whole 
of section 25, Knox township. The old 
pioneer died when our subject was very young. 

William Hahn, the father of Joseph L., 
was born near Baltimore, Maryland, in 1796 
and was about five years old when his father 
came to Ohio. He grew up on his father’s 
land and worked mainly in the latter’s sawmill 
until the age of 26 years, when he and his 
brother, Frederick Hahn, went on the section 
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that Adam Hahn had entered, each taking a 
quarter-section, in dimensions a quarter of a 
mile wide and one mile long, William Hahn’s 
land lying south of that of his brother. At one 
time our subject owned the quarter-section 
taken. by his father but subsequently sold it. 
The mother died March 25, 1848, and the 
father in 1863. They had nine children, 
namely: Catherine, who died in infancy; 
Rachel, deceased, formerly wife of Peter Ben- 
nett, also deceased; Mary, deceased, formerly 
wife of John Bennett, deceased; Elias, who died 
in his 77th year in November, 1904, leaving a 
widow and two children,—Mary and Edna; 
William, who is a minister of the United 
Brethren Church, residing in Florida; John, 
who is a bachelor and resides:in Ionia County, 
Michigan; Joseph L., of this sketch; Sarah, 
who married Michael Wagner and reared six 
sons and two daughters; Adam, a minister of 
the United Brethren Church, who has a family 
of seven children; and Henry, a farmer in 
Knox township, who married Lydia M Shive- 
ley and has five children. 

Joseph L. Hahn was educated in Knox 
township and at Mount Union College and 
worked on his father’s farm until he was pre- 
pared to start out for himself. After disposing 
of his part of the homestead farm, he went to 
Tennessee for a time and upon his return pur- 
chased his present farm in section 25. This 
he operated himself for a number of years and 
still oversees it, although he is not so actively 
engaged as in former years. It is a valuable 
property, well improved and finely cultivated. 

Mr. Hahn was married in 1861 to Rebecca 
Haas, who died December 13, 1901, in her 
66th year. She was a daughter of Mathias 
Haas, a farmer of Springfield township, Ma- 
honing County, Ohio, who died at the age of 
67 years, leaving 15 children. Born in Ger- 
many, he came to America a poor man, worked 
for a time at shoemaking in Philadelphia and 
then removed to Mahoning County, where by 
industry and economy he accumulated 304 
acres of land. Mr. Hahn and wife had five sons 
and one daughter born to them, namelv: 
Mathias, an ordained minister in the German 
Baptist Church, in Stark County, Ohio, who 


married Alice Fugate and has four children,— 
Waldo, Charles, Lucy Rebecca and an infant 
son; Joan, who married Edwin G. Saffle and 
has three sons,—Byron, Frank and Harold; 
Curtis, who married Clara Summers, resides 
at Canton and has two children (twins), Lester 
and Leroy; Thurman, who married Mattie 
Lewis, resides in Stark County and has one 
child,— Joseph L.; Owen C., who married Vin- 
nie Stroup; and Frank, who remains on the 
farm, his father’s right-hand man. 

Mr. Hahn is a leading member of the Ger- 
man Baptist Church at Reading, two miles 
west of North Georgetown. He has in his 
possession a German Bible which was published 
in 1700, which his father bought at Canton in 
1856, paying a $20 gold piece for it. Politically 
he isa Democrat. <A picture of the Hahn fam- 
ily accompanies this sketch. 
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| \MUEL G. PATTON, senior member 

§) of the furniture and undertaking 
firm of Patton & Arbaugh, located at 
No. 1, East Main street, Salem, 1s 
one of the city’s old and respected 
business men. Mr. Patton was born in Fay- 
ette County, Pennsylvania, April 13, 1836, 
and is a son of Joseph and Anna (Galloway) 
Patton. 

Fayette County, Pennsylvania,is largely set- 
tled by members and kindred of the Patton 
family who own large bodies of rich farming’ 
land there. There John Patton, the grand- 
father of our subject, was born, of Scotch- 
Irish parentage. The Galloways came origin- 
ally from Ireland and the father of our sub- 
ject’s mother was a miller in Fayette County, 
where she was born. She lived to the age of 
93 years. Joseph Patton was born in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, and removed in 1842 to 
Harrison County, Ohio, where he spent his 
active years as a farmer, dying at the age of 
85 vears. He left to his descendants a well- 
improved farm of 162 acres. He was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. His children 
were: John, deceased; Robert T.. a farmer 
cf Bergholz, Jefferson County, Ohio; Mary, 
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of Salem; Samuel G., of Salem; Nancy, of 
Salem ; and Joseph Ross, of Minerva, Ohio. 

Samuel G. Patton was reared on his father’s 
farm, where he remained engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits until he was 28 years old. In the 
fall of 1864 he left home and soon after es- 
tablished himself in the milling business at 
Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio, beginning 
with the operating of a sawmill and finally 
going into the steam flouring mill business. 
He continued this until:1875 and then sold his 
mill and worked for three years at the carpen- 
ter’s trade, having skill as a millwright. In 
1878 he built a steam flouring mill at Scio, 
Harrison County, where he lived for 12 years 
and then bought a farm. He did not operate 
the farm himself, merely overseeing the work, 
as during this time he was head miller and 
manager of the City Mill at Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
which was destroyed by fire in August, 1891. 
In 1901 Mr. Patton entered into the furniture 
and undertaking business at Salem with his 
son-in-law, William S. Arbaugh, under the 
firm name of Patton & Arbaugh. 

In 1862 Mr. Patton was married to Mary 
Smith, who was born'in Carroll County, Ohio, 
and is a daughter of Jacob Smith. They have 
one,daughter, Eva M., who is the wife of 
William S. Arbaugh, junior member of the 
firm of Patton & Arbaugh. 

Mr. Patton has been a member of the 
Presbyterian Church since boyhood. He be- 
longs to the Masonic fraternity, having been 
made a Master Mason in 1866. 


. ’ 


Colonial Company, a leading pottery 
manufacturing concern of East Liver- 
pool, and manager of its dipping de- 
partment, kiln shed and warehouse de- 
partment, was born at Smallthorn, Stafford- 
shire, England, December 8, 1852, and ‘is a 
son of Samuel and Lucy (Bath) Barlow. His 
grandfather was Samuel Barlow, a native of 
Cheadle, England, where he efgaged in 
farming. 

Samuel Barlow, father of Joseph, was born 


% OSEPH BARLOW, a director of The. 


at Cheadle in 1819 and worked in the potteries 
there, rising to the position of kiln foreman. 
About 1869 he came to America and for three 
years worked at his trade in Trenton, New 
Jersey, then returned to England where he 
worked until his death, which occurred in 1884. 
He married Lucy Bath, whose father was 
Thomas Bath, of Burslem, England. Of the 
14 children born to them, nine reached matur- 
ity, viz.: Ellen, widow of Edward Mountford, 
of Smallthorn, England; Sarah, widow of 
Elijah Bennett, of Hanley, England; Joseph;. 
Matthew, of East Liverpool; Mark, of Long- 
ton, England; Samuel, who died in East Liver- 
pool; Luke, of East Liverpool; and John, of 
Fenton, England. Mrs. Barlow was born in 
1819 and died in 1891. Both parents were 
members of the Church of England, and the 
father was for many years teacher of the Bible 
class in the Sunday-school. 

Joseph Barlow has been a resident of East 
Liverpool since October 15, 1873. His oppor- 
tunity of securing an education was very 
limited as he entered a pottery at the age of 10: 
years. He mastered the various details of the 
work and became manager before he was well 
cut of his “teens.” Coming to East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, he at once entered the employ of 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, remaining with 
them until the great lockout of 1882 and work- 
ing in the dipping department. He next be- 
came identified with the Potters’ Co-Operative 


‘Company, of which he was a stockholder and 


director for eight years. In July, 1890, he be- 
gan work for Chetwyn & Wallace and ‘has 
continued in that pottery through all the 
changes of ownership since. When the pres- 
ent owners of the pottery, The Colonial Com- 
pany, organized, he was one of the chief pro- 
moters of the scheme and is a director of the 
company at the present time. He is manager 
of the dipping department, kiln shed and ware- 
house department. 

Mr. Barlow. married Elizabeth Massey, who 
is a daughter of William Massey and was born 
in Bursalem, England, in 1854. Their family 
consists of William J., Jethro M., Maude E. 
and two children who died in childhood. They 
are members of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church. Mr. Barlow is past sachem of 
Iroquois Tribe, No. 4o, I. O. R. M.; past noble 
chief of Hope Castle, No. 33, Knights of the 
Golden Eagle; was Powhatan of Pochahontas 
Osceola Council, No. 8, Independent Order of 
Red Men; a member of Josiah Wedgewood 
Lodge, No. 235, Sons of St. George; and a 
member of the Mystic Circle. He has a hobby 
which he cultivates and which affords him a 
pleasant relaxation from business cares. This 
hobby is his great love of flowers; his garden 
is a source of beauty and pleasure, not only to 
him and his immediate family but to scores of 
his friends and neighbors. He has a green- 
house 12 by 20 feet in dimensions which is 
filled with blooms when cold weather prevents 
outdoor culture. He has 73 distinct varieties 
of roses. His chrysanthemums are equal in 
size and beauty of coloring to the product of 
the most finished florist, while his Easter lilies, 
which are his specialty, always reach perfection 
of blossom. These flowers are given away 
freely to his friends, to the poor, especially in 
their times of trouble and affliction, and to the 
children who will always bear a kindly remem- 
brance of “Uncle Joe Barlow” and his many 
beautiful flowers. 

Mr. Barlow has been a member of the City 
Council of East Liverpool for the past five years 
and is atipresent a member, being one of the 
councilmen at large. 
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ALBERT GEON, one of Liverpool’s 
leading husiness men, senior member 
of the firm of Geon Brothers, 
grocers, of this city, was born Sep- 
tember 10, 1856, at East Liverpool, 
Ohio. His parents were Nicholas and Eliza- 
beth (Beckler), Geon. 

Nicholas Geon was born in Alsace, when it 
was a French province, and died at East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, in July, 1901, aged. 72 years. In 
boyhood he learned the trade of glass blowing 
and after he came to the United States, at the 
age of 18 years, he worked in glass houses in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, as long as the nature 
of the business permitted. He was about 22 
years old when he went into Bennett Brothers’ 
pottery in that city and worked there until 
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1854 when he came to East Liverpool as an 
employee of the Bennett pottery here. He con- 
tinued work in this and other potteries until 
1872 when he engaged in the grocery business, 
opening a store in his home on Third street, 
the site of the grocery business of the present 
He conducted this 
business under the name of N. Geon until 1882, 
when he retired and was succeeded by our sub- 
ject. From this time he gave his entire atten- 
tion to pushing the sale of “Geon’s -Cough 
Syrup,” a remedy which he compounded from 
a recipe which he had brought from Germany. 
It is now one of the best selling cough medi- 
cines in all this section, possessing undoubted 
curative powers. In politics he was a Demo- 
crat. He married Elizabeth Beckler, of Pitts- 
burg, and they had.14 children, 11 of whom 
grew to maturity, namely: Albert; Joseph, of 
East Liverpool; Caroline, deceased, who was a 
Sister in a Pittsburg convent; Mary, who mar- 
ried C. A. Smith, of Chester, West Virginia; 
Laura, of Chicago; Edmund A., junior mem- 
ber of Geon Brothers; Annie, of San Fran- 
cisco; Elizabeth, of Allegheny; Margaret, who 
married Charles Pittinger,-of Chester, West 
Virginia; and Frank, of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. The mother still survives, having 
reached her 7oth year. The entire family be- 
long to St. Aloysius Roman Catholic Church. 
Our subject’s grandfather spelled his name 
“Gion,”’ but when the father took out his 
naturalization papers he changed the spelling 
to conform phonetically with the pronuncia- 

The eldest of a large family, our subject had 
few educational opportunities and when many 
other lads were at school, Albert Geon, even as 
a child of six years, had tasks appointed. A 
place was found for him in the potteries where 
he could earn a small wage and he could only 
go to school during the few weeks when the 
potteries were closed. These early deprivations 
made him, perhaps, attend all the more closely 
to his books in the short time allotted to their 
study,, and a long and active business life with 
its varied experiences has put Mr. Geon in 
touch with all that is necessary in the general 
course of life. 

During the 21 years he worked in the pot- 
teries, he mastered all branches of the trade 
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in the clay department. When the famous 
strike occurred in 1882, a matter of important 
local history, Mr, Geon left the pottery trade 
never to reenter it. lie then entered the em- 
ploy of the “Industrial Cooperative Store” in 
Kast Liverpool, and remained connected with 
it for two years and then assumed charge of 
his father’s grocery store, which he managed 
about six months under the name of Albert 
Geon. ‘Phen his brother Edmund A. became a 
partner and the firm name was changed to its 
present stvle of Geou Brothers. 

Politically Mr, Geon is a Republican but 
he has not heen able to entertain the suggestions 
of is many friends that he should run for 
ofhee, the demands made upon him by his busi- 
ness absording his time and energies. He isa 
citizen who has the welfare of the community 
at heart and is a hberal contributor in support 
of laudable civic enterprises. 

Mry-Geow married» Mary Ann O'Malley, 
who is a daughter of Timothy O'Malley. She 
was born in [england but came to America with 
her parents, who were old residents of \Wolver- 
hampton, when 17 years of age. Of Mr. and 
Mrs. Geon’s 10 children, seven reached ma- 
turity, namely: Walter |*., a rising young busi- 
ness man, who has charge of the Geon Broth- 
ers’ store on Third street; Edmund, employed 
deethe  oixth street Store; and Margaret, 
Camilla, Caroline, Gertrude and Marcella, all 
at home. 

His fraternal relations are of years dura- 
tion. He belongs to the Emeralds in which he 
has held all the official positions; was the first 
president of the C. M. B. A. and for a long 
term of years was treasurer; and he is the 
father of the Knights of Columbus organiza- 
tion in East Liverpool, being chancellor of 
Council, No. 509. at the present time. 
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IES J. WAGGONER, manager of 
the Ceramic Bottling Company, of 
East Liverpool. the oldest business in 
its line in the city, is one of the city’s 

well-known and respected citizens. 
He was born at Manchester, }:\llegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, November 30, 1851, and is a 
son of Robert and Sarah (Bradley) Waggoner. 


Robert Waggoner, father of James J., was 
born in 1809 in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 
and died in 1878 at the home of our subject, 
where he had lived retired for some years. His 
business was that of a stationary engineer. For 
15 years prior to 1870, when he came to East 
Liverpool, he had been actively engaged in 
his profession at Allegheny. In politics he was. 
a supporter of the Democratic party. In re 
ligious views he was a Presbyterian, while his 


wife adhered to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Of their three children, the two sur- 


vivors are our subject and his brother, Martin, 
a resident of Rochester, Pennsylvania. 

James J. Waggoner was educated in the 
public schools of Allegheny and there served 
an apprenticeship in a printing office and be- 
came a skilled job pressman. He has not fol- 
Jowed his trade to any extent, however, his 
tastes seeming to incline, in manhood, more to 
a mercantile life. His first store he opened at 
l'reedom, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, which 
he conducted for a year and a half, going then 
to Hutchinson, Nansas, where he was engaged 
about the same length of time in a second mer- 
cantile enterprise. -\fter selling his business 
there, he moved? to Pratt: ‘County= Kansas, 
where he took up a quarter-section of land, on 
which he continued to reside and tarm for the 
next 1414 years. 

In 1893 Mr. Waggoner sold his Kansas 
farm and returned to Ohio, and shortly after- 
ward entered into partnership with his brother 
Martin, at Rochester, where the firm of Wag- 
goner Brothers opened up a retail store for 
the sale of china and notions: a few months 
later, however, our subject sold his interest and 
caine to East Liverpool. Here he first engaged 
in a restaurant business which he continued 
for five and a hali vears. and then, in 1897, 
sold on account of ill health. Later he entered 
the employ of E. \W. Thompson, who was then 
the proprietor of the business which Mr. Wag- 
goner now conducts. In 1904 he bought an 
interest in the business, at that time changing 
the name of the concern to the Ceramic Bottling 
Company, the business being the manufacture 
of carbonated drinks. This is the original 
pioneer business of its kind here, and was 
started by David Boyd, who was succeeded in 
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1896 by Thompson & Company and in 1904 
by the Ceramic Bottling Company, with Mr. 
Waggoner as manager. It is a prospering in- 
dustry and under its present head has become 
a very important one here. Mr. Waggoner 
gives his time to it and keeps three men con- 
stantly employed. 

Mr. Waggoner married Wilhelmia Wolfe, 
who was born at Bolivar, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, of German parentage. Mr. 
and Mrs. Waggoner have three children, viz. : 
Charles Walter, Harry and Clara M. 

All of the family have church connections, 
although circumstances have led them in dif- 
ferent directions. Mr. and Mrs. Waggoner 
are members of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Clara M., of the Christian Church, and Charles 
Walter, of the Salvation Army. 
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of East Liverpool, now: residing in 
his well-appointed home at No. 556 
Calcutta street, was born in 1831 in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is a son of 
James and Ann (Bailey) Irwin. 

The parents of Mr. Irwin were both born 
in County Derry, Ireland, and were married at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘James Irwin arrived in 
Pittsburg, in 1825, a well-educated young man, 
and entered into the practice of the law in 
that city where his uncle, James Gray, had 
previously located. In 1833 he removed to 
Jackson township, Monroe County, Ohio, and 
there opened a general store near the present 
town of Lodi, which he conducted until 1845, 
when he moved to Sistersville, Virginia (now 
West Virginia). There he operated a wharf- 
hoat and remained there until 1852, when he 
rented a large farm in Ohio one mile above 
Sistersville, which he conducted until 1860. 
Then he removed to the town of Sardis, Ohio, 
buying a good property there, but subsequently 
went to Putnam County, Virginia, where he 
died in 1870, his wife having passed away 
previously at Sardis. They had five children, 
the subject of this sketch being the eldest, The 
survivors of the family exclusive of himself 


are: James C., of Matamoras, Ohio, and Sarah 
Ann, the wife of Isaac Foutty. 

Robert Irwin attended the local schools 
wherever the family lived during his boyhood, 
and had also the advantage of an educated 
father, who took a deep interest in the welfare 
of his children. In 1864 Mr. Irwin started in 
the grocery business at East Liverpool and 
this he carried on until 1877. For 13 years he 
also was.engaged here in the livery business be-- 
ing succeeded in the same by Isaac Walter. 
Since 1877 he has been practically retired, al- 
though he still handles real estate occasionally, 
having control of a large body of land. He 
has always been looked upon as one of the 
representative busiriess men of the city and dur- 
ing his active years was held in high esteem by 
his business associates and competitors. 

Mr. Irwin married Elizabeth H. Buchheit, 
who was a daughter of George Buchheit, a 
well-known merchant tailor of East Liverpool, 
who settled here in 1836. While Mr. and Mrs. 
Irwin have no children of their own, they have 
brought six children into their home and edu- 
cated them and now all have homes of their 
own except Orma Buchheit, who still resides 
with our subject. Mr. and Mrs. Irwin are de- 
voted members of St. Aloysius Roman Catholic 
Church. 


a) NDREW A. WATSON, one of the 
a| leading business men of East Liver- 
pool, proprietor of the “Watson Cash 
Hardware Store,” of this city, was 
born here, October 30, 1866, and is 
a son of Robert B. and Mary Watson. 

The father of Mr. Watson was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1837. In boyhood he 
learned the tinner’s trade and followed it in 
his native land until he came to America in 
1871, when he resumed it after locating in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1877 he came to 
East Liverpool, Ohio, and here opened a store 
which was the nucleus of the present large es- 
tablishment owned by his son. In 1883 the 
present commodious building at No. 104 Sixth 
street, was erected and here Mr. Watson con- 
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tinued in business until 1890, when he was 
succeeded by his son, Andrew A. 

Mr. Watson has been twice married, our 
subject being the only child of the first union. 
His second marriage was to Deborah Allen. 

The parents of Andrew A. Watson lived 
for several years at Salem betore locating in 
East Liverpool and he had excellent school 
advantages there and completed his education 


in East Liverpool, in the meantime assisting | 


his father more and more in the store, gradually 
becoming acquainted with all its methods and 
succeeding to full ownership in 1890. A gen- 
eral line of hardware and stoves is carried, the 
‘stock being modern and complete enough to 
satisfy the most exacting customers. Both 
father and son bear the reputation of being 
honorable and upright men of business, have 
similar tastes and the same political convic- 
tions, both being stanch Republicans, but 
neither being office-seekers. 

Andrew A. Watson was married in Ohio 


to Tamar Robinson, daughter of William 
Robinson, who resided near Williamsport, 
Ohio. They have three children: Allen Robin- 


son, Edith and Robert James. Mrs. Watson 
is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


——_--—_— 


“aIVERETT LEWIS LYON, one of the 
Sq) leading attorneys of East Palestine, 
and one of the town’s self-made men, 
was born in Middleton township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, November 
3, 1870, and is a son of Marcena.and Hannah 
Jane (Lewis) Lyon. 

The paternal grandparents of. Mr. Lyon 
were Henry and Elizabeth (Thomas) Lyon. 
When the grandfather came to Ohio from 
Penmsylvania, he settled in Middleton town- 
ship, Columbiana County, where his life was 
spent as an agriculturist. He was survived by 
three children, viz.: Mrs. Josephine Hastings. 
of Middleton township; Marcena, father of our 
subject; and Osborn, who married Mary 
Rhodes and resides near Lisbon. 

Marcena Lvon was born in Middleton town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, June 24, 1846 


and died June 11, 1894. In his younger years 
he followed the tanning business but in later 
life was a carpenter aa builder. On October 
14, 1869, he was married at Lisbon to Hannah 
Jane Lewis, who was born in St. Clair town- 
ship, Col umbiana County, Ohio, and is a daugh- 
ter of Philip and Nancy (Mi iler) Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis died a number of years ago, but Mrs. 


| Lewis still survives and resideck in Indiana. 


Mrs. Lyon was one of four children, all of 
whom survive. Marcena Lyon and wife had 
five children, as follows: Everett Lewis, of 
this sketch Harry O., assistant superintendent 


| of the Metropolitan Insurance Company ; Arth- 


ur Marcena, a druggist, at Struthers, Ohio; 


| John Henry Chalmer, a law student; and Wal- 


ter I., also a student, now in Mount Union 
College. Harry O. Lyon married Mary Flor- 
ence Rowe of East Palestine, and they have 
one son,---Lavell Lewis. Arthur Marcena 
Lyon married Grace Moore of East Fairfield, 
and they have one son---Arthur Marcena, Jr. 
Marcena Lyon came to Waterford in 1873 and 
he was one of the skilled workmen who did 
much of the building in New Waterford. He 
was school director there for a long time. He 
belonged to the Maccabees. 

Everett Lewis Lyon was mainly educated 
in the vicinity of New Waterford and he was 
teaching school by the time he was 17 years 
old. He taught in many districts of Colum- 
biana County, during which period of teaching 
he made many friends. His period of teaching 
was extended until he had accumulated suffi- 
cient means with which to pursue his law 
studies. which he finally did, with C. P. Roth- 
well, with whom he remained for three years. 
He was admitted to the bar on October 4, 1894, 
and in May, 1895, settled at New Waterford, 
moving in the following October to East Pal- 
estine. 

In 1896 the young atiorney was elected 


city solicitor of East Palestine, and was in 


office during the period that saw the installing 


of the electric light plant and extension of the 
water works system. In 1897 he was elected 
justice of the peace, an office he continues to 
fill. From 1898 to 1900 Mr. Lyon was mayor 
of East Palestine and during his administration 
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the municipality made long strides forward in 
the matter of cleaning out the gambling dens 
and the places where liquor was illegally sold. 
In addition to his legal duties in this city, he 
is the senior member of the law firm of Lyon 
& Moore, of Alliance, Ohio; Mr. Moore, the 
junior member of the firm, read law with him 
and was admitted to the bar from his office. 

Mr. Lyon has been identified with some very 
important litigation before the higher courts, 
and two cases as notable as any, were: the 
Abraham Hartley will case and the Solomon 
C. Gross case. In the former he was one of 
the main attorneys for the heirs, his efforts re- 
sulted in a pronounced success when the case 
was carried to the higher courts. In the other 
famous case he won it for his clients after they 
had previously had long and expensive litiga- 
tion. As another duty of a busy life, he con- 
trols one of the largest fire insurance agencies 
in East Palestine. He is also attorney for the 
First National Bank of East Palestine, of 
which he was one of the original incorporators. 
He was also one of the incorporators of the 
Unity Township Telephone Company. 

In 1895 Mr. Lyon was married to Loula 
Ditzel, who was born in Fairfield township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and they have two 
children, viz.: Jay Marcena and Virginia. 

Politically, Mr. Lyon has always been 
affiliated with the Republican party and is one 
of the active workers in his section. His fra- 
ternal connections include the Elks, the Odd 
Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, the Maccabees 
and the Modern \Woodmen of America. 


+ 


gm) HN M. MANOR, a most success- 
ful business man, is manager of The 
Golding Sons’ Company, of East 
Liverpool. He was born in this city 
July 4, 1869, and is a son of Samuel 
and Samantha (Lathem) Manor. He traces 
his ancestry in this country back to Samuel 
Manor, who was born in America just after his 
parents arrived from Ireland. He located at 
Tomlinson’s Run in what is now Hancock 
County, West Virginia, and cleared a farm. 


William Manor, sou of Samuel and grand- 
father of our subject, was born in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1804, and while yet a young 
man was taken by his parents to Vomlinson’s 
Run, Hancock County, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), where he followed farming through- 
out life, dying in 1858. He was a Democrat in 
politics. He was united in marriage with 
Rachel Henderson, a daughter of Samuel Hen- 
derson, of Hancock County, and they had five 
children, of whom Samuel is the only one now 
living. Religiously, the family belonged to 
the denomination known as the Seceders, one 
of the two sects which by uniting formed the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Samuel Manor was born at Tomlinson’s 
Run, Hancock County, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), July 26,1833. When a small boy, 
he removed with his parents to Carroll County, 
Ohio, where he attended school until he was 
Ig years of age. He then returned to Han- 
cock County to learn the trade of a cooper, 
which ,he followed for many years. In 1866 
he came to East Liverpool, Ohio, and entered 
the employ of Knowles & Harvey, taking 
charge of their cask factory. He continued 
with them four years, and with W. S. George, 
who purchased the cooper shop, five years. 
About 1875 he opened a general store at the 
northwest corner of Washington and Fifth 
streets and conducted that for three years, when 
his health failed. He then took up drilling for 
ail as a vocation, sometimes prospecting on his 
own account and sometimes drilling for others. 
These ventures met with only indifferent suc- 
cess. In 1885 he took charge of the bisque 
warehouse of Knowles, Taylor & Knowles and 
has held the position ever since. He is a Re- 
publican in politics, but has always steadfastly 
refused to run for office. He married Saman- 
tha Lathem, a daughter of William Lathem, of 
Hookstown, Pennsylvania, and they had nine 
children, of whom the following grew to ma- 
turity: Alda Bell; Jennie R.; Emma-L., wife 
of Charles Ward, of Ingrahams, Pennsylvania ; 
Joseph F., of Huntington, West Virginia; John 
M., subject of this sketch; James W., of East 
Liverpool; Elizabeth (Taggart) ; and Clarence 
S., a Presbyterian minister now stationed at 
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Harrisville, Pennsylvania. The family are ! of the First United Presbyterian Church. Fra- 
United Presbyterians. ; ternally, our subject is a member of Riddle 
John M. Manor received his educational | Lodge, No. 315, FP. & A. M.; East Liverpool 


training in the common schools and at Moore's 
Business College. In 1889 he entered the em- 
ploy of The Golding Sons’ Company as book- 
keeper, and soon demonstrated an aptitude for 
the business. Greater responsibilities were 
placed upon him from time to time and in 1898 
he was made manager of the Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, department of “this firm’s business. A few 
years later he was sent to the company’s office 
‘at Wilmington, Delaware, to perform a similar 
service. After several years in charge of that 
plant, in 1901 he was put in charge of the East 
Liverpool department. ‘This is ie oldest and 
largest concern of the kind in the United States, 
and its plant in East Liverpool was the first of 
the kind here. In addition to those already 
mentioned, the company has works at Hockes- 
sin, Delaw are, and Caln, Pennsylvania. They 
grind and prepare for use in the manufacture 
of pottery—flint, spar and china clay and Corn- 
wall stone, making all kinds of combinations as 
they may be called for by the various manu- 
facturing potters. The crude materials used 
come from all parts of the United States and 
Canada and the manufactured product finds sale 
over just as wide an area. In 1894 Mr. Manor 
became president of the Specialty Glass. Com- 
pany, manufacturers of table ware and glass 
specialties. The company employed 125 men in 
the plant, which was located at the west end of 
Fourth street. In 1898 the Ohio River over- 
flowed into the plant, causing an explosion and 
fire which wrecked it. At that time the general 
outlook fer the glass business in the near future 
was not promising in this country and Mr. 
Manor was appointed one of the committee of 
three to close up the affairs of the concern. 
is a great believer in modern business methods, 
such as are comprehended under the term 
“system.” Systematic methods of keeping 
track of things give a maximum of information 
with a minimum of work and expense. 

John M. Manor was united in marriage 
with Adella Stewart, a daughter of Robert. F. 
Stewart, of East Liverpoul: and they have a 
daughter, Ruth. Religiously they are members 


31 


He 


Chapter, No. 100; R: A. M. ‘He also belongs 
to the East Liverpool Driving Association and. 
the Phoenix Club. 


———————>-—___ 


AARRY J: BUNTON, general foreman 
of the decorating department of the 
Ohio China Company at East Pales- 
tine, whose portrait accompanies this 
sketch, was born December 30, 1864, 
at Longton, Staffordshire, england, and is a 
son of Henry and Julia, (Beech) Buxton. 

Henry Buxton brought his family to 
Ainerica, “August 272s01874.\..: By: -trade; -a 
brick-mason, he built the first enamel 
kilnetevers constructed in. Ohio; tm: the 
works of the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles 
pottery at East Liverpool. There were seven 
children in his family, of whom five survive, 
as follows: Mrs, Georgiana Pickal. of ast 
Liverpool; Mrs. Mattie MicClure, of East Liver- 
peol; Alfred G. A., a Methodist minister with 
chargeuate Mayville, (NewYork; Mrs; . Julia 
Thompson, of East Liverpool; and Harry J.. 
our subject. Henry Buxton is deceased but his 
widow survives and lives in East Liverpool. 
The grandmother of our subject also still sur- 
vives and makes her home with Mrs, Juha 
Thompson, of East Liverpool. 

Our subject was never able to take. acd- 
vantage of many educational opportunities as 
he went to work in a pottery when a child of 
eight years. He has continued to be associated 
with this line of work until the present time. 
gradually being promoted from one department 
to another. as he became proficient. His first 
work was in the clay shop, running moulds 
thence to the dipping house, taking off for the 
dipper and thence to the warehouse. When 
he was but 17 vears old he was made foreman 
of the warehouse, a pretty fair indication of 
capacity and reliability, and two years later 
was promoted to be foreman of the decorating 
department. He held this position two years 
and then accepted the position of decorator 
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and foreman for Charles Reizensteen, at Alle- | 


gheny, Pennsylvania, where he remained two 
years, ite then became foreman in the \West 
End pottery and kept this position also two 
years and then took up work at the bench as 
a gilder. Mr, Buxton continued in this line 
for about three years and then accepted his 


| 
| 


present responsible position with the Ohio | 


China Company, as foreman of the decorating 
department. The line of work here is the gen- 
eral decorating of tea, dinner and toilet ware, 
with specialties of different styles. It will 
thus be seen that Mr. Buxton is a practical 
potter and thoroughly understands every de- 
partment of the work from the bit of moist 
clay to its exhibition in the sample room as a 
completed work of art and a thing of beauty 
and utility. 

Mr. Buxton was married at Beaver, Penn- 
sylvania, on January 2, 1884, to Sadie Harnett, 
of Greenville, Pennsylvania, and they have two 
sons and two daughters, viz.: Harry S., George 
L., Ada Jeanette and Lela Mae. Mr. Buxton 
and family belong to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

In his views on public questions, and politi- 
cal parties, Mr. Buxton is a Prohibitionist. His 
fraternal relations are pleasantly sustained 
with East Liverpool Lodge, No. 379, 1. O. O. 
Ft Peabodyelsodge, Nox 10, K. of Po on Mast 
Liverpool, in which he is past chancellor; East 
Palestine Lodge, F. & A. M., in which he is 
senior warden; and Lisbon Chapter, R. A. M., 
at Lisbon. He is one of the self-made men of 


East Palestine and one who commands the 
respect and enjoys the esteem of all who know 
him. 


————_s+o—__—_ 


LMORE E. SITLER, of Floding & 
Sitler, leading butchers and meat 
dealers of Leetonia, is a product of 
Columbiana County, bane been 
born within two miles of Leetonia. 

His birth occurred July 27, 1864, and he is a 

son of Samuel and Sarah (Halverstadt) Sitler. 

He can trace his genealogy back to 1755 t 

two brothers, Deidrich and Matthew Sian 

settled in Pennsylvania and were the founders 
of the Sitler family in America. 


It was in Berks County, Pennsylvania, that 
Martin Sitler, the great-grandfather of our 
subject, was born and it was there he engaged 
in farming until 1803 when he came to Colum- 
biana County, Ohio. He was a soldier in the 
War of 1812, with rank of captain. Among 
the children born to him was Solomon Sitler, 
who was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1800 and was a child of three years when 
the family moved to Ohio. He was a farmer 
and continued in that occupation until his death 
at the age of 71 years. He was married to 
Elizabeth Hoke, who was also a native of 
Pennsylvania. Of.the four sons and seven 
daughters born to this marriage, two sons and 
four daughters survive, one of them being 
Samuel Sitler, who was born in Salem town-: 
ship, Columbiana -County, Ohio, April 18, 
1826, and is still an honored and respected resi- 
dent of the township. In early youth he learned 
the turner’s trade and followed that calling 
for seven years, when he turned his attention 
to farming and stockraising. This he continued 
until 1890 when he disposed of his farm and 
moved to the village of Leetonia where he is 
living in easy retirement. He was married in 
1852 to Sarah Halverstadt, daughter of Jacob 
Halverstadt, one of the pioneers of Colum- 
biana County. Five children have blessed this 
union, namely: Elmira, wife of C. W. Sen- 
nings, who is a boot and shoe dealer of Lee- 
ne. Rebecca, wife of Samuel Schweitzer, of 
Macon County, Illinois; Clara, wife of William 
Mellinger, who is employed in the internal 
revenue office at Cleveland, Ohio; Arvilla, wife 
of William Nold, of Akron, Ohio; and EI- 
more E. 

Elmore E. Sitler was an industrious and 
enterprising lad and as soon as his school days 
were over he secured a position as clerk in a 
grocery store. This gave him just the practi- 
cal experience needed to develop him into a 
shrewd business man. He remained in that 
situation until August 20, 1895, when he be- 
came associated yh John A. Floding in the 
retail meat business. The market is one of 
the finest in the State and modern in all its 
appointments as is also the slaughter house. 

Mr. Sitler was married fone 20, 1895, 
to Mary A. Floding, daughter of William 
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Floding and sister of John A. Floding, whose 
liography appears elsewhere in this work. One 
child was born of this union, Samuel Russell. 


They are members of the English Lutheran 
Church. 


—_---—____ 


Mp)iLLIAM T. BURTON, president of 

| the New Grand Opera House Com- 
pany, of East Liverpool, has been 
a resilent of this city almost con- 
tinuously since boyhood and has 
heen closely identified with its development, in- 
dustriously, socially and morally. He is a 
veteran of the Civil War, having served in 
the Union Army with honor and credit, and 
hears the distinction of having been one of the 
guards of Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederacy, when the latter was taken 
prisoner. 

Wilham VT. Burton was born in Stafford- 
shire, England, December 11, 1842, and is a 
son of William and Mary (Lloyd) Burton, and 
grandson of Samuel Burton, whose wife was a 
Jones. Samuel Burton was born at Stoke-on- 
Trent, Staffordshire, England, and there fol- 
lowed the trade of a potter all his life, dying in 
the year 1827. Being a sagacious business man 
of frugal nature, he became owner of consider- 
able property. 

William Burton, father of our subject, was 
horn in Staffordshire, england, .\pril 1, 1819, 
the youngest of two sons. He was but eight 
years ald when his father died, and he was 
obliged to go to work at an early age. He 
learned the trade of a dipper, which he fol- 
lowed in the potteries of his native place until 
1848, when he moved with his family to the 
United States. For four vears he was employed 
in the potteries of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
then went to Baltimore and worked in Bennett 

srothers’ potteries one vear. In 1853 he moved 
to East Liverpool. Ohio, and was employed in 
various potteries until 1870, when he engaged 
in business for himself in partnership with his 
son, William T. Burton, Patrick McNicol, 
Mitchell McClure. Adolph Fritz and = John 
Dover. Forming a stock company, they pur- 
chased the original John Goodwin pottery on 


Broadway and conducted it successfully under 
the firm name of McNicol, Burton & Company 
until 1873, when William Burton retired from 
the firm. Thereafter he lived in retirement 
from business activities until his death in ebru- 
ary, 1890. He was a man of ability and was 
considered one of the substantial men of the 
city. Politically, he was an unswerving Re- 
publican after the organization of the party. 
He was joined in marriage in 1838 with Mary 
Lloyd, who was born in Wellington, Shrop- 
shire, England, in 1808, and was a daughter of 
William Lloyd. She was seven years of age 
when the battle of Waterloo was fought and 
remembered the occasion well, her father hav- 
ing served in the British Army in that memor- 
able conflict. Her death occurred November 
8, 1865. Mr. and Mrs. Burton were charter 
members of the Methodist Church at East 
Liverpool, and he served as trustee, class leader 
and superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
Their union was blessed by the birth of eight 
children, only two of whom grew to maturity, 
namely: William T.; and Mary Ann, wife of 
Volney FE. Ball, of East Liverpool. 

William T. Burton was about five years of 
age when brought to this country by his pa- 
rents. He received his educational training in 
the public schools of Jersey City, Baltimore and 
East Liverpool, after which he went to work 
in the potteries. When the Civil War broke 
out, he responded to President Lincoln's first 
eall to arms by enlisting on April 14, 1861, as 
a member of Company K., Third Reg., Ohio 
Vol. Inf., for three months, being sworn in 
two days later at Columbus, Ohio. He served 
five and a half months before receiving his dis- 
charge, and then reenlisted in Company A., 
143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., as fifth duty ser- 
geant. He received his second honorable dis- 
charge in the latter part of 1863, and went to 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he reenlisted as 
a member of the Third Pennsylvania Heavy 
\rtillery, with which he thereafter served until 
the close of the war. He was discharged at 
lortress Monroe, November 14, 1865. and 
reached home just two days later, eight days 
after his mother's death. 

Mr. Burton participated in many of the 
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hardest fought battles of the war, and after the 
capture of Jefferson Davis served as one of his 
inside guards, while he was confined at Fortress 
Monroe. In view of the public discussion given 
this episode in recent issues of the press, it 
will not be amiss to here state the facts as stated 
hy an active participant in it. Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles was at the time in command of Fortress 
Monroe, and F. V. Thompson, a man named 
Green and William .T. Burton were inside 
guards under Captain Tidlow. The last named 
ordered our subject to have shackles made for 
use on Jefferson Davis, and shortly after sent 
him to the blacksmith shop, some 200 yards 
away, to see if they were made. The black- 
smith, who had just placed them in water to 
cool took them out and accompanied Mr, Bur- 
ton to where Captain Tidlow was standing with 
Mr. Davis, the former at the time being in the 
midst of an explanation that the order had come 
from the government to put him in chains. 
When Davis saw the men approaching with the 
shackles, he stepped inside the room and turned 
very pale, asserting that he would not submit 
to having them put on. He talked with great 
vehemence, saying he had dined with the 
crowned heads of Europe, had been Secretary 
of War and an officer in the Mexican War, 
and that he would not submjt to this indignity. 
Captain Tidlow told the guard to lay hold of 
Davis and shackle him, and as they advanced 
to comply with the order Davis struck one of 
the guards, Mr. Thompson. Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Green overcame him and laid him upon a 
cot, and the former, assisted by the blacksmith, 
put upon him the shackles, which were light in 
weight. Mr. Burton is the sole survivor of 
those who were active participants in this affair. 
and is therefore best qualified to speak of what 
actually happened and to put to rest the accusa- 
tions that Jefferson Davis was treated with un- 
due harshness. 

Upon returning home after the war, \Will- 
iam T. Burton again followed his trade in the 
potteries until 1870, when with his father and 
Patrick McNicol, Mitchell McClure, Adolph 
Fritz and John Dover, he formed a stock com- 
pany. as above related. Later, in 1873, John 
McNicol, Patrick McNicol and our subject 


became sole owners and conducted the business 
most successfully until 1892, in which year 
Mr. Burton disposed of his interest to W.. L. 
Smith. In 1890, in partnership with John 
Garner and Edwin Devon, he embarked in the 
manufacture of stills, and later in the manu- 
facture of door knobs. After a time Harry 
\Villiams purchased the interests of Messrs. 
Garner and Devon, and the firm of Burton & 
Williams continued until 1894, when Mr. Bur- 
ton sold out to Albert Corns. Our subject was 
one of the organizers of the New Grand Opera 
House Company, which was incorporated in 
1893, with William T. Burton as president; 
Dr. W. N. Bailey}: secretary ;»S. J. -Cripps; 
treasurer; and J. M. Norris, manager. They 
erected on Sixth street what was at that time 
the finest theatre in Eastern Ohio, the building 
being 92 by 79 feet in dimensions, three stories. 
high and with a capacity for accommodating 
1,000 people. Mr. Burton has taken a leading 
part in the development of real estate in East 
Liverpool and at the present time is owner of a 
large number of residences. When he came 
out of the Civil War he did not own five cents,. 
and what he now possesses js the result of his 
own energy and business acumen. 

In 1866 Mr. Burton married Eliza Jane 
Kinney, a daughter of Capt. Dorsey P. Kinney, 
and they have five children living: Mary Eliza- 
beth, wife of Edmund A. Geon; Florence Belle, 
wife of Charles Scott; Anna, deceased, who 
was the wife of Edward Laughlin; Nellie; and 
Kate. Mrs. Burton died March 27, 1901, aged 
55 years. She was a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Politically, our subject is a 
Republican, and twice served in the City 


Council. 


a) ORNELIUS CRONIN, secretary and 
treasurer of The Standard Pottery 
Company, of. East Liverpool, was 
born in the parish of Millstreet, 
County Cork, Ireland, December 13, 
1861, and is a son of John and Johanna 
(Hickey) Cronin. His grandfather, also 
named John Cronin, was a farmer in Mill- 
street parish and it was there the father was 
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born and engaged in farming on the Cronin 
homestead. 

In 1863 John Cronin, our subject’s father, 
embarked with his family for America, the 
voyage being made on the steamship ‘Great 
Eastern,” which was the only trip made by that 
vessel, carrying passengers. They arrived here 
in August, 1863. In June, 1864, Mr. Cronin 
enlisted in Company C, 23rd Reg., Ohio Vol. 
Inf., and served during the remainder of. the 
war. He then secured work on a railroad and 
continued in that employment until his death 
in 1876. He was a Democrat in politics. His 
wife was a native of the same parish as he and 
“daughter of John T. Hickey. She was born in 
1836 and is now residing in East Liverpool. 
Six of their children grew to adult years, name- 
ly: Daniel P., vice-president of The Salem 
China Company, of Salem; Honora, wife of 
Daniel E. McNicol,.president of The D. E. 
McNicol Pottery Company, of East Liver- 
pool; Cornelius; Johanna, deceased; Ellen, 
who married Joseph Luthringer and lives with 
her mother; and Mary, deceased. 

Cornelius Cronin was a little more than a 
babe when his parents brought him to East 
Liverpool. Until his 12th year he was a student 
in the_ public schools. He then went to work 
in a pottery and has worked his way up through 
every branch of the business, gaining a prac- 
tical knowledge without which it would have 
been impossible to achieve the position he has 
reached. In 1882 he became a stockholder in 
the Potters’ Co-Operative Company and was 
with that concern until 1890, when he was 
largely instrumental in organizing The Stand- 
ard Pottery Company. He was made secre- 
tary and treasurer of this company and has held 
that position since. He was an organizer and 

“is a director of the Union Building Loan & 
Trust Company, of East Liverpool, and is a 
‘business man of more than ordinary acumen. 

Mr. Cronin married Mary A. Stephen and 
a family of six children have blessed their 
union, namely: John, who died at the age of 
six months; Daniel M., John S.. William 
Kress, Cornelius, Jr., and Harold. Mr. Cronin 
is a Republican but does not take an active 
part in politics as the time not devoted to busi. 


ness is spent in the bosom of his family. He 
is a man whose industry and integrity have 
placed him in a prominent position and he has 
ths esteem and confidence of both business and 
social acquaintances. 

Mrs. Cronin was born March ro, 1863, in 
a house which stood on land now serving as 
the Cronin lawn. She is a daughter of Jacob 
Mathias and Mary (Myers) Stephen. Her 
great-grandfather, Christian Stephan, married 
Eva Elizabeth Schmetz and resided in Gross 
Breitenbach, Hessen, Germany, where Mathias 
Stephen, her grandfather, was born in April, 
1786. He was twice married and had a family 
of 15 children. 

Jacob Mathias Stephen (as the family name 
came to be spelled) was the eldest child of the 
second marriage and was born December 8, 
1831, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He was 
brought up on the farm and then engaged in 
mining. On June 10, 1862, he married Mary 
Myers and two children were born to them: 
Mary A. and Jacob, who died in infancy. Mr. 
Stephen enlisted in Company D, 123rd_ Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf., and died in June, 1864, at 
Fortress Monroe from sickness contracted in 


the service. 
——_ $+ — 


sides in section 25, Knox township, 
is a well-known resident of Colum- 
biana County, as for 35 vears he was 
proprietor and mine host of Dellen- 
baugh’s American Hotel at Salem. He was 
born at North Georgetown, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, September 11, 1834, and is a son of 
John and Sarah (Sheets) Dellenbaugh. 
Christian Dellenbaugh, grandfather of our 
subject, was born in the Canton of Bern, 
Switzerland, as was his wife, Ann Farnney. 
In 1818 he came to America with only his one 
son, Samuel, then a youth of 16 years, and lo- 
cated in section 13, Knox township, where he 


ROHN A. DELLENBAUGH, who re- 


C 
OBo 


bought 160 acres. He built the first saw- 
mill in the township on his land, where 
he had water power. Our subject still 


preserves the old crank of his grandfather's 
mill. In 1821 Christian Dellenbaugh returned 
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to Switzerland, where his wife and other child- 
ren had remained. During his absence in the 
United States, his son, John, had become crip- 
pled through accident and had had his leg am- 
putated. 
good father, but he was a man of resource and 
he immediately placed his son with his uncle, 
Dr. Alexander Farney, to study medicine. In 
1822 he came back to Ohio with all the family 
except John, who followed as far as New York 
in the following year. 

John Dellenbaugh, our subject's father, 
remained in New York State for a while and 
in three months practice of his profession saved 
the sum of $900. The village of North George- 
town was then in great need of a physician, 
and its residents were very urgent in asking 
him to locate in the village, so he came to Col- 
umbiana County, Ohio, and settled at North 
Georgetown, where he became one of the lead- 
ing practitioners in this part of the State. Dr: 
Dellenbaugh continued in active practice for 
28 years and it has been computed that in that 
time he prescribed 268,000 times. He had four 
or five students with him continuously and a 
number of eminent physicians graduated from 
his office. He died.in 1853. universally 
mourned. Huis widow died in 1881 in her 73rd 
year. Their children- were: Christian W., 
born in 1829, a practicing physician, a grad- 
uate of Baltimore University and of Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, of New York; Eliza, 
who married Dr. Eli Sturgeon, a graduate of 
Jefferson Medical College and of Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, of New York; John A., 
our subject; Harriet Elma, who died in in- 
fancy; Lewis Franklin, deceased at the age of 
12 years, who was a musical genius; Henry 
Harrison, deceased at the age of I0 years; 
Frances Henrietta, the wife of John Sturgeon, 
who is connected with the Santa Fe Railroad 
offices at Fort Madison, Iowa; Margaret Jus- 
tina, the wife of Charles Martin, who was 
formerly editor of a newspaper at Fort Madi- 
son but who is now engaged in farming; and 
Zachariah Taylor, a graduate of Jefferson 
Medical College, who is in practice at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

In :842 Dr. Dellenbaugh 


was appointed 


The blow was a heavy one to the, 


associate judge, although he was not a lawyer. 
His popularity was so great and he was held 
in such esteem that the appointment was con- 
sidered just and proper. 

John .\. Dellenbaugh when a young man 
studied medicine under: his father. As noted 
above. he was for 35 years engaged in the 
hotel business at Salem. W hen. Mr. Dellen- 
baugh took charge of Dellenbaugh’s .Ameri- 
cail “Hotel. at Salem, he paid $10,000 in gold 


for it. Perhaps he did not make a fortune 
out of it. but he did make a host of warm 
friends. Tor some years past he has been en- 


gaged in operating his farm in Knox town- 
ship. He married Sarah A. Harman, who is 
a daughter of Adam and Mary (\IcCartna) 
Harman, and they have three children, viz: 
Jesse, Eliza Ann and Sarah Frances. 


+e 


OHN A. FLODING, member of the 
firm of Floding & Sitler, of Leetonia, 
is one of the most enterprising and 
successful citizens of Salem township 
and rightly classed among its repre- 

sentative men. He was born in Salem township 

Columbiana County, Ohio, March 16, 1868, 

and was educated and received his business 

training here. 

William Floding, the father of our sub- 
ject, was born in Saxony, Germany, December 
8, 1839, and came to this country at the age of 
12 years. Arriving in Pittsburg, he secured 
employment in a glass factory, where he re- 
mained two years. Another year was spent 
at work in a spring factory and then he went 
to the neighboring city of Allegheny, and en- 
tered a butcher shop, remaining there four years. 
in order to master the business thoroughly. He 
then accepted a position with William Taylor, 
of Salem, Ohio, for whom he worked eight 
months, until the fall of 1859, when he decided 
to begin business for himself anid began look- 
ing about for a desirable location. He estab- 
lished his slaughter house about one mile south 
of Leetonia and killed his first beef on March 
3, 1860. His success was assured from the 
first and the business has continued to flourisly 
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with each succeeding year. In 1863 he pur- 
chased property near Leetonia and located his 
butcher shop in the village. Ten years later he 
erected a fine slaughter house, which is oper- 
ated by steam and is a model of convenience. 
In 1893 the new meat market in Leetonia was 
built. This building is brick and frame and is 
30 by 64 feet on the ground and two and one- 
half stories high, modern in all its appoint- 
ments. Soon after this, Mr. Floding retired 
from the business, turning it over, to his son, 
while his own attention was given to his farm- 
ing interests. 

William Floding was married in 1863 to 
Barbara Kipp, by whom he has four, children 
now living, viz: Mary, wife of Elmore E. 
Sitler, of the firm of Floding & Sitler; John A., 
our subject; Ida, wife of Lester, Redfoot, a 
farmer of Salem township; and Fred, who 
lives at home. Mr. Floding is a devout mem- 
ber of the German Lutheran Church. He has 
been closely identified with the growth and 
prosperity of Salem township during his 45 
years residence in it. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the First National: Bank, of Lee- 
tonia, in 1886, and is now vice-president of the 
institution. 

John A. Floding entered the First National 
Bank as clerk immediately after leaving school 
but after. some six months he left it for the 
butcher shop, forming a partnership with his 
father in 1889. Floding & Son contnued for 
several years; a portion of the time a Mr. Long- 
anecker was also a member of the firm. When 
the senior Floding retired, about 1894, our 
subject continued the business alone until 
August, 1895. The business was now so ex- 
tended that one man could scarcely do it jus- 
tice and Elmore E. Sitler, a brother-in-law, was 
taken into the firm, which has since been con- 
ducted under the name of Floding & Sitler. 

Mr. Floding was married in April, 1895, 
to Anna Wolfgang, of this county, a daughter 
of Noah J. Wolfgang. They have tw6 daugh- 
ters,—Carrie M. and Helen B. Mr. Floding 


is a stockholder in the First National Bank | an 
of the Amalgamated Association; Thomas, 4 


and has been a member of the Leetonia School 
Board for the past eight years. He is a mem- 


ber of the English Lutheran Church and a | 


prominent Mason. 


y OHN H. HARRIS, trustee of Liver- 
| pool township and one of the most 
influential and substantial citizens of 
East Liverpool, is a native of the 
“Empire” State, having been born in 
Saugerties township, Ulster County, New York, 
December, 1, 1834. His parents were John and 
Catherine (Lewis) Harris, both natives of 
Wales. His grandfather was David Harris, 
a master mechanic of Wales, who was a strong, 
vigorous man when past his 80th birthday and 
superintendent of two rolling-mills. These 
mills were the property of John and Josiah 
Guest and were situated at Dowlais, Wales. 
One cold morning in the fall of the year, David 
Harris was going over the mountains from 
one mill to the other and, becoming: chilled, 
stopped at a lime kiln to get warm and was 
smothered, his body being found lying over. 
the kiln. 

John Harris, the father of our subject, was 
born May 8, 1806, in Glamorganshire, Wales, 
and entered the rolling-mills, where he became 
a puddler when the puddling process was first 
introduced in the manufacture of iron. He 
came to America and worked as a puddler at 
Saugerties, New York, until 1848, when he 
removed to Pittsburg and worked in the mills 
there. Later he was manager, of the rolling- 
mills of Everson Preston & Company, and re- 
mained with them until his death in 1881. 
Originally he was a Whig in politics. Later he 
became an Abolitionist and strong anti-slavery 
man, whose age only prevented him from tak- 
ing up arms to uphold his principles but whe 
sent four noble sons into the army to fight in 
his stead. His wife was Catherine Lewis, a 
native of Monmouthshire, formerly a part of 
Wales. She was a daughter of Lewis and 
Jane Lewis. Her father brought his family 
to New York where he was employed in the 
iron mills of Saugerties until his death in 1832. 
To John Harris and wife were born 13 chil- 
dren, of whom 10 grew to maturity, viz.: John 
H.; David, deceased, who was a resident ot 
Pittsburg and the organizer and first president 


member of Company F, 46th Reg., Pennsyl- 
vania Vol. Inf., who died April 7, 1862, from 
exhaustion brought on by a forced march after 
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the battle of Winchester; William, a resident 
of Pittsburg; Margaret, wife of Robert Esler, 
of Pittsburg; Abraham and Sarah (twins) ; 
Sarah, the wife of Andrew Orth, of Pittsburg; 
Isaac, of Pittsburg; Jacob and Jane (twins), 
the former now deceased, the latter the wife of 
H. P. Gazzam, of the firm of Baer & Gazzam, 
wealthy machinists of Pittsburg. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris also had an adopted son, John Lewis, 
whom they reared with their children and gave 
the name of John Lewis Harris. He resides in 
Pittsburg. Our subject's parents were mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church. 

John H. Harris was reared to manhood in 
‘Pittsburg and became a brick-mason, finishing 
his apprenticeship in 1853. He was but 20 
vears of age when he began. contracting and 


building on his own account and has beer? re- © 


markably successful. In 1859 he moved to 
Steubenville, Ohio, and lived there until 1878 
when he brought his family to East Liverpool, 
where he was already busy at work, having 
himself come here the previous year. He built 
more brick buildings here than any man 
of his time and was a thorough, conscientious 
workman. In 1900 he was compelled to retire 
from the business on account of trouble with his 
eyes. Cataracts had grown over both eyes 
‘and he was unable to see until one of the cata- 
racts was removed when his sight was partially 
restored. 

In 1862 Mr. Harris enlisted in the 39th 
Regiment, Ohio National Guard, and was made 
2nd lieutenant of his company. On May 12, 
1864, he reenlisted, joining Company A, 157th 
Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and was mustered out 
September 16, 1864. Returning home, he re- 
cruited soldiers for Gen, Anson G. McCook’s 
regiment. 

Mr. Harris has been twice married, his first 
wife being Ann Jane Hamilton, daughter of 
James and Jane Hamilton, of Pittsburg. Two 
children were reared from this union: » Ells- 
worth Alexander and John W., a contractor 
of East Liverpool. Ellsworth Alexander Har- 
ris is a successful contractor of Pittsburg and 
was superintendent of construction of many of 
the largest brick buildings in that city, includ- 
ing the Carnegie Library, Farmers’ Bank 


Building and the addition to the Court House 
now being constructed. Mrs. Harris died 
December 26, 1882, in her 47th year. She 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Harris married as his second 
wife, Cornelia Ann Hunt, daughter of Will- 
iam Hunt, of Steubenville, Ohio. They are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of which Mr. Harris has been steward for more 
than 36 years. He has been closely identified 
with the Sunday-school for almost that length 
of time and has been class leader for almost 
40 years. He is a member of General Lyons 
Post, No. 44, G. A. R., of East Liverpool, and 
was formerly affiliated with the Masons, Red. 
Men and the Odd Fellows and was at one time 
district deputy grand master in the last named 
order. He is a stalwart Republican and has 
always taken a lively interest in the success of 
the party. He was a member of the Steuben- 
ville Council for six years and served two 
years in the Council of East Liverpool, being 
the first president of that body when the village 
became a city. He was a trustee of the water- 
works nine years, eight years of that time being 
president of the board. For two and a half 
years, from 1897 to 1899, he was city mspec- 
tor of public improvements. In all these var- 
ious duties he has ever striven to give to the 
public his best and most conscientious efforts. 
He is a gentleman whose honor and integrity 
are beyénd reproach and all who know him 
are proud to call him friend. 


eo 


POH N K. RICH, a wide-awake and pros- 

m|  perous stock raiser and farmer of 
Unity township, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, October 8, 1851, and is a son 
of George and Nancy (Knight) Rich, 
and a grandson of Peter and Elizabeth 
(Mason) Rich. His maternal great-grand- 
father, John Mason, entered section 27, Unity 
township, in the early days of the county, and 
it was on 120 acres of this land that his grand- 
father, Peter Rich, settled in 1802 when he 
came here from Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 
Here he lived the remainder of his life, dying 
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in his 7oth year, in 1853. His wife, Elizabeth 
survived him two years, dying in 1855. Of 
the eight children born to this couple, all grew 
to adult years but only one, Catherine Rich, 
is now alive. Peter Rich and his family, ex- 
cept George and John, are sleeping in the Rich 
burying ground. 

George Rich was born in 1814 in Unity 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio. He was 
married in 1845 to Nancy Knight of Pennsyl- 
vania and they resided in that State until 1856 
when he returned to his native township. In 
1859 he moved back to Pennsylvania, lived 
there 10 years and then once more took up 
his residence in Ohio. When he bought his 
farm in section 33, upon which our subject 
now lives, he received a quit claim deed from 
Abram Scott. It consisted of 80 acres, eight 
acres of it being fine woodland with excellent 
growth of white oak and other valuable timber. 


Mr. Rich died March 7; 1894, and his wife- 


followed him to rest just 20 days later. They 
were the parents of four children, one of whom 
died in infancy. Of those living, our subject 
is the eldest. Allen married Kate Snyder and 
lives at Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; and Byron 
married Manta Rager and lives at Blairsville, 
Indiana. 

John K. Rich was born and reared on a 
farm, has always followed that occupation and 


has resided on the present homestead for a per-— 


iod of 33 years. His education was obtained in 
Pennsylvania, where he attended school four 
‘months each year, walking one and a half miles 
to the schoolhouse. He assisted his father in 
clearing the farm and remembers the first 
mowers put on the market as they were mowers 
and reapers combined. Mr. Rich has been giv- 
ing considerable attention to dairying and has 
a fine herd of 15 Jerseys, from which he makes 
from 40 to 60 pounds of butter per week. In 
1900 he erected a fine, large barn for the accom- 
modation of his herd. He has well improved 
his farm with good buildings and his house is 
arranged on the ground floor for the better 
convenience of his family.. 

Mr. Rich was married March 8, 1882, to 
Hattie Richardson, who is a daughter of the 
late Andrew Richardson, now deceased. They 


have two children, namely: Bertie, who was 
married March 27, 1905, to Ervin Moody, a 
farmer of Trumbull County, Ohio, and Altie, 
who is at home. 


——_»>-______ 


ALBERT BRIAN, of the firm of Brian 

Brothers, has the distinction of be- 
ing one of the oldest merchants in 
Salem, and proprietor of one of the 
largest dry goods houses. He was 
born in Burlington County, New Jersey, No- 
vember 18, 1845, and is a son of Samuel and 
Hester H. (Borden) Brian. 

The aged parents of Mr. Brian spent the 
greater part of their. lives in the village of 
Jacobstown, New Jersey, and died at the home 
of a daughter, the father aged 83 years and the 
mother aged 81 years, having celebrated their 
60th wedding anniversary. The father’s occu- 
pation was merchant tailoring. They had six 
children, namely: James T., deceasec; Oscar 
G., of: Putnam County, New York; Albert, of 
this sketch; Lydia P., deceased; C. Walter, 
deceased; and Mary E., of Blackwood, New 
Jersey, with whom the parents ‘spent the clos- 
ing years of their lives. They were good and 
worthy people who were respected by all who 
knew them. 

‘Our subject was reared in the village of 
Jacobstown, where he attended school until 16 
years old, when he began clerking in a general] 
store in the village and later, in a crockery © 
house in Philadelphia, having three years ex- 
perience in this line before he came to Salem, 
in December, 1866. For two months he made 
his home with Alfred Wright, a well-known 
resident, pioneer and merchant, and by Febru- 
ary, 1867, he was established in the dry goods 
house of J. & L. Schilling. He continued to 
clerk for this firm until it was dissolved and 
then he entered into a partnership with L. 
Schilling, one of his former employers, the 
firm being Schilling & Brian from 1871 until 
April 1, 1876. Then C. Walter Brian was ad- 
mitted to partnership and the firm name he- 
came Schilling & Brian Brothers, this style con- 
tinuing until February 5, 1880, when the pres- 
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ent name was adopted, although C. Walter 
Brian died September 14, 1899. This old house 
has an enviable reputation for reliability. Mr. 
Brian. continues as its manager and is assisted 
by his son, 

The building on the corner of Main and 
Ellsworth streets was the early location of this 
business house, removal being made to Broad- 
way when C. Walter Brian came into the house; 
then the business was carried on for three years 
immediately across the street, after which the 
firm was located on East Main street for 13 
years and then took possession of the present 
building at No. 33 Broadway. Very commod- 
ious quarters are utilized here, the store room 
being 39 by 105 feet in dimensions. 

In 1876 Mr. Brian was married to Rusha 
E. Cooke, who was born in Trumbull County, 
Ohio, and is a daughter of Joseph and Lydia 
Cooke, both natives of Ohio. The one son of 
this union, T. Keith, was born at. Salem, No- 
vember 10, 1884, and a very capable young 
man. Mr. Brian is a leading member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Salem. and was 
its treasurer for many years. He takes only a 
good citizen’s interest in politics. voting 2s his 
judgment directs. His fraternal connection is 
with the Royal Arcanum. Mr. Brian stands as 
one of the representative men of Salem, a 
leader in business, a good citizen and one whose 
life and character reflect credit upon his com- 
munity. Huis portrait accompanies this sketch. 


—_?-e—___. 


RTER® CAEVIN=S HARTPORD)  M: 
D., the leading physician of East 
Palestine, is a well-known citizen of 
the community and is held in the 
highest esteem by every one. He was 

born in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, May 6, 

1862, and comes of a pioneer family of that 

section. He is a son of David and Margaret 

(Calvin) Hartford, grandson of Thomas and 

Esther (Patten) Hartford, and great-grand- 

son of James and Nancy (Armour) Hartford. 
James Hartford came from the North of 

Ireland or England to this country about the 

year 1755. His wife, Nancy Armour, was of 


: 
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Scotch parentage. They settled in Beaver 


‘ County, Pennsylvania, when it was a wilder- 


ness and helped in developing it into a rich and 
settled community. Among their children was 
Thomas Hartford, who was born in Beaver 
Cotinty, and who served in the War of 1812. 
He married Esther Patten and they reared five 
children, of whom David was the third in order 
of birth. 

David Hartford was born in Beaver Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in 1822, and early in life 
was bound out to learn the trade of a carpenter 
and cabinet-maker. This trade he followed 
for many years and then settled on the old 
homestead where he spent his last years, dying 
in 1882. He was married in 1859 to Margaret 
Calvin, who was born in Beaver County, Penn- 
sylvania, and is a daughter of William and 
Rachel (Young) Calvin, her maternal grand- 
father being Baltzer Young, one of the pioneers 
of Columbiana County. She was born in 1836 
and is now in her 7oth year residing on the old 
homestead in Beaver County. Ten children 
blessed this union and all are now living but one 
son, who died of typhoid fever after reaching 
maturity. Our subject was the second in order 
of birth, and has a brother, D. Burton Hartford, 
who has attained prominence as a lawyer at 
Beaver, Perinsylvania. 

Peter Calvin Hartford was reared on the 
home farm and in his youth learned the trade 
of a carpenter. He received his educational 
training in the district schools, and later taught 
four years, one year of this period in the graded 
schools of his native county. He then began 
reading medicine under the preceptorship of 
Dr. U. S. Strouss, of Beaver County, and in 
1885 entered the medical department of West- 
ern Reserve University at Cleveland, Ohio, 
from which he was graduated March 9g, 1887. 
He was later graduated from Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, in 1894, and is one 
of the best educated men of his profession in 
Columbiana County. He began practice at 
Negly, Ohio, in 1887, and continued success- 
fully until he removed to East Palestine in 
1896, where he has since been engaged in gen- 
eral practice. He has been a constant student 
of his profession and has met with great suc- 
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cess in his field of work. He is a member of the 
State and County medical societies. 

In 1897 Dr. Hartford was married to Carrie 
E. Dawson, a daughter of James B. and Mary 
Ann (Sniuth) Dawson, both natives of Smith's 
Verry, Pennsylvania. Her father is at the pres- 
ent time mayor of the city of Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. and Mrs. Hartford had a 
daughter, Sue, born to them, but she lived only 
four months. Our subject was also called upon 
to mourn the death of his beloved wife on 
March 4, 1904. Fraternally, the Doctor is a 
member of the Blue Lodge, No. 417, 
PeGewals Mi 


AMUCEL STEVENSON, president of 
a) ‘The Stevenson Company, founders 
and machinists of Wellsville, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 25, 1828, and is a son of James 
and Hannah J. (Girvin) Stevenson. 

The parents of Mr. Stevenson were both 
born in County Armagh, Ireland, and came to 
the United States in\ 1825, settling in Philadel- 
phia, where they lived until 1838. James 
Stevenson engaged in business as a paving and 
grading contractor. In 1838 the family re- 
moved to Pittsburg, but soon after went to 
Hancock County, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), across the river from Wellsville. Some 
time in 1839 another removal was made, to a 
farm in Yellow Creek township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, but in 1842, they left the farm 
and moved into Wellsville. There James 
Stevenson died in 1870, aged 71 years, and his 
wife in 1872, aged 73 vears. Of their 10 child- 
ren, eight grew to maturity, viz: Hannah, wife 
of Stephen Fawcett. of Wellsville, both de- 
ceased: Samuel. of this sketch: Elizabeth, de- 
ceased, formerly wife of John Stokes, of \Vells- 
ville; Martha. whose first husband was James 
Parker and her second, S. F. Briggs. of Wells- 
ville; Emily S., deceased. wife of Andrew 
Haley, now of Connecticut: Thomas B., of 
Wellsville; Susan, wife of Albert Maple. of Oil 
City. Pennsylvania: Isabel. wife of David 
Nicholson, of Iowa; and Mary B. and Sarah 


Jane, both deceased. Both parents were worthy 
members of the United Presbyterian Church. 

Samuel Stevenson was 10 years old when 
his parents moved into Wellsville and here he 
attended school until he was between 14 and 
I5 years of age. He then entered the machine 
shop of Philip F. Geisse to learn the trade of 
machinist and served an apprenticeship of five 
years, thereafter working as a journeyman 
until he was of age. About this time he se- 
cured a position as assistant engineer on a river 
steamer and within six months was promoted 
to the position of second engineer. It was not 
long before he successfully passed the examina- 
tion for first engineer and he served in that ca- 
pacity until 1862, a period of 20 years. 

It was in the above mentioned year that his 
former employer testified to the high apprecia- 
tion in which he held his former apprentice, 
by offering him the foremanship and superin- 
tendency of his shop and Mr. Stevenson held 
the position until 1866 when he bought the 
business from Mr. Geisse, and went into part- 
nership with his brother, Thomas B., under the 
firm name of S. & T. B. Stevenson. A short 
time later Alexander Denham was received into 
the firm and the name then became The Steven- 
son Company. In the course of time Mr. 
Stevenson, our subject, became sole owner for 
a time and then Mr. Denham reentered the 
business and this partnership continued for six 
years. In 1888 our subject bought Mr. Den- 
ham’s interest and gave it to his two sons, Will- 
iam and Charles. In 1900 the business was in- 
corporated and Mr. Stevenson became president 
of the company. The plant is an excellent one, 
well and conveniently located for business and 
is equipped with modern machinery. It con- 
tinues in a very prosperous condition. 

In 1849 Mr. Stevenson was married to 
Mary Lucretia Starr, who is a daughter of 
Thomas and Susan (Ramsev) Starr, of Wells- 
ville. They had four children, of whom 
Charles is the only survivor. He was born 
August 21, 1857, learned the trade of ma- 
chinist with his father and has always been 
identified with the business. He married Annie 
Askew, of Wheeling, West Virginia, and they 
have two children: Erla and Mary. Our sub- 
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ject was married, second, to Mary A. Ramsey, 
who is a daughter of John and Keziah (Ham- 
ilton) Ramsey. Ten children were born to this 
union, viz: John .C.,-killed in the “Scioto” 
disaster, July 4, 1885; Mary S., wife of Ross 
S. McKinn; William G., of East Liverpool; 
Lulu, wife of Thomas Rogers, of Indiana; 
Susan, who attended Oberlin College, married 
Ralph Sweetzer and resides at.Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan; Nancy Myers, who lives at home; 
Jennie, also at home; Irene, wife of Leonard 
Aughinbaugh, of Wellsville; Helen H., a grad- 
uate in 1905 of the Woman’s College at Balti- 
more; and Lena, a bright student at Oberlin, in 
the class of 1909. Mr. Stevenson and family 
belong to the United Presbyterian Church. 

Mr, Stevenson was one of the organizers 
of the People’s National Bank, of Wellsville, 
‘of which his son Charles is now a director. 
Politically he is a Republican and he has fre- 
‘quently served in.public office, has been a coun- 
cilman and for 15 years was a member of the 
School Board. He was one of the original trus- 
tees of the water-works. Much of the efficiency 
of the city’s various utilities is the result of 
the public-spirited efforts of such reliable men 
as himself and his compeers. 
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HN W. RUSSELL, formerly one of 
Wellsville’s leading business men, but 
now living retired in his beautiful 
home at No. 1103 Riverview avenue, 
was born at Monroeville, Jefferson 

‘County, Ohio, January 7, 1849, and is a son of 
Joseph and Mary (Householder) Russell. 

John Russell, the grandfather, was born 
near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1778, and 
died in Ohio, in 1851. After his marriage he 
came to Ohio as one of the pioneer settlers of 

Jefferson County, and entered a large body of 
land in the neighborhood of New Somerset. 
He became a leader in Democratic politics and 
county affairs, and was frequently elected to 
office. He married Jane Russell and reared a 
large family of children, a number of whom 
have become well known in this section of the 

‘State. 


+ 


Joseph Russell, father of John W., was a 
resident for many years of Hammondsville, 
Ohio, where he erected the first house. He kept 
a hotel there for a long period. His death took 
place in 1862. To him and his wife, who is a 
daughter of Mathias Householder, were born 
eight children, the six to reach maturity being : 
John W., of this sketch; Rebecca, wife of Al- 
bert Coombs, of Youngstown, Ohio; Nancy, 
wife of James Baker, of Cleveland; Mary, of 
Irondale, Ohio; and William and James Wes- 
ley, also of Irondale, Ohio. In early life the 
mother united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but in later years attended the Presby- 
terian Church. 

John W. Russell remained at home until 
he attained his majority, assisting his mother 
in the management of the hotel which she con- 
tinued to operate after her husband’s death. 
From 1868 until 1873 he engaged in a mercan- 
tile business but as his patronage depended 
largely on the prosperity of the mills at Iron- 
dale, the panic which closed them in the latter 
year caused him heavy loss. He then came 
to Wellsville and entered into partnership with 
his cousin, John C. Russell, under the firm name 
of J.C. & J. W. Russell, but two years later he 
sold his interest to his partner and embarked 
individually in storekeeping. Two years later 
he bought the Thompson & McClain brick-yard 
on 10th street, where he engaged in the manu- 
facture of brick for two years, making during 
this period about all the brick used in Wells- 
ville. In the third year he bought ground of 
Richard Aten and started a new yard, platting 
the old yard and converting it into residence 
lots which he sold. For five years he ran the 
new yard. 

Then Mr. Russell engaged in another brick 
business, entering into partnership with the 
late Judge P. C. Young. They manufactured 
fire-brick for one year at Vanport, Pennsyl- 
vania, then Mr. Russell purchased Judge 
Young's interest and continued alone for four 
years, finally selling the business to a Pittsburg 
firm. Mr. Russell next accepted the manage- 
ment of the wholesale meat business of Armour 
& Company at Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, for 
a year and then came back to Wellsville. Here 
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he saw a good opening in the real estate busi- 


ness and he also handled his own property, 
erecting a number of residences which he dis- 
posed of. About this time he became deeply 
interested in the refined coal-oil business, in- 
vesting largely and equipping his business with 
oil tank wagons and erecting oil tank stations in 
a number of towns in the valley. He was mak- 
ing money and the prospects of developing an 
entensive wholesale oil business were indeed 
flattering, when the Standard Oil Company, 
whose product he handled, ordered him to sell 
out to it and forced him to take this unwelcome 
step under the threat that the company would 
not sell Itim oil if he remained in business. 
As he could not obtain oil elsewhere, 
he sold the business in 1899. Mr. Rus- 
sell then turned his attention to milling, pur- 
chasing the grist-mill of Christian Metsch in 
Wellsville and he operated this for some time 
under the name of the Wellsville Milling Com- 
pany. This was his last business connection 
before he retired. 

On March 23, 1876, Mr. Russell was mar- 
ried to Lucy Swearingen, a daughter of Elime- 
lech Swearingen, of Wellsville, and they have 
two children, viz: Helen M. and John How- 
ard, the latter being a member of the roth Bat- 
tery, U. S. A., now located at San Francisco, 
California. Mr. Russell and family belong to 
the First Presbyterian Church. In_ politics 
he is a Republican, taking only a good citizen’s 
interest, however. 
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S OHN W. MOORE, manager of The 
a fa} «= Moore Furniture Company, of East 
Liverpool, is one of the city’s stuccess- 
ful men. He was born 37 years ago 
‘in St. Clair township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and is a son of John W. and 
Sarah J. (Martin) Moore, and grandson of 
John W. and Nancy (Crawford) Moore. 
The Moore family is of Scotch-Irish extrac- 
tion and came to Ohio from Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania. The family is an old 
one of St. Clair township, our subject’s grand- 
father, John W. Moore, being one of the pio- 
neers. Later he conducted the Ohio House, a 


hotel on the corner of Fourth and Market 
streets, East Liverpool, where he died in 1866, 
aged 70 years. In St. Clair township he was 


| justice of the peace and also was well known 


as an auctioneer. 

John W. Moore, father of our subject, was 
born in St. Clair township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, in March, 1824, and died at East Liver- 
pool, November 6, 1904. He engaged in farm- 
ing in St. Clair township until 1890, when he 
retired from active work and took up his resi- 
cence in the city. He was a man of judgment 


| and integrity and at one time active in the 


Democratic party. He married a daughter of 
James W. Martin, both of whom were born in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania. Of the seven 
children of this marriage, these grew to ma- 
turity: James L., deceased, who was a resi- 
dent of Madison township; Amanda J., who 
martried S, -P. Saint, of St.-Clair township; 
John W., our subject; and Elmer E., deceased. 
The parents were members of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

“Our subject was reared on the farm and 
before moving to East Liverpool attended the 
local district schools. Later he attended the 
Northeastern Ohio Normal College at Canfield, 
although he had previously taught several ses- 
sions of school. For three years after com- 
pleting his education, he was connected with 
the Daily Crisis, of East Liverpool, and then 
spent six vears with a local furniture establish- 
ment. Thus he was thoroughly prepared to 
enter mto business for himself and in April, 
1893, in association with G. W. Moore, he 
embarked in his present furniture and carpet 
business. The original location was at No. 200 
Sixth street, but in October, 1904, the growth 
of the business made a change necessary and 
they took possession of their present butlding 
on Washington street on its completion in 
March following. This building is a fine brick 
three-story structure, 27 by 90 feet in dimen- 
sions, with finished basement. The whole 
building is of modern equipment, an elevator 
service being installed and a private electric 
light plant. 

In politics, Mr. Moore is a Democrat. He 
is one of the trustees of the United Presbyter- 
ian Church, 
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WETS VC ART Peas prosperous 
farmer of Columbiana County, who 
owns 128 acres of land in section 34. 
Washington township, the greater 
part of which is under cultivation, was 
born in 1846 in England, and is a son of James 
and Mary (Priestley) Carter. 

The father of Mr. Carter came to America 
in 1854, bringing with him his two sons, 
Thomas and J. Willis. His one daughter, 
Nannie, remained in England with her grand- 
parents until her impaired health was restored, 
when she joined the family in 1866. Later 
she married Lytle Green, of Salineville, and 
they have five children: Willis, William, Fred- 
eric, Walter and He‘en. Thomas, the eldest 
of the family, is engaged in a successful gro- 

-cery business at Salineville. He married Sarah 
Ware, of Carroll County, Ohio, and they have 
four children: William, Frederick, Ada and 
Lou. 

The paternal grandfather of our subject, 
John Carter, lived out his life in England, dy- 
ing at the age of 68 years, surviving his wife 
many years. The maternal grandparents were 
John and Naomi Priestley, the former of whom 
died in England aged 77 years and the latter, 
aged 66 years. 

J. Willis Carter obtained his education in 
the schools of Washington township and as- 
sisted his father on the homestead until 
the age of 21 years, when he learned mine 
blacksmithing. This work he followed for 
some time, but for a number of years he has 
given his attention entirely to agricultural pur- 
suits. Mr. Carter still has a valuable growth of 
timber on his farm; the remainder of the land 
he has put under good and careful cultivation. 

Mr. Carter was married, first, to Harriet 
Clark, of Salineville; at her death she left one 
son, John Sherman, who married Jennie Ran- 
dolph. In 1870 Mr. Carter was united ‘in 
marrige with Jane Brown, a daughter of James 
and Jeannette (Brown) Brown, and they have 
had these children: James, who married 
Nellie Anderson, of Juniata County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has one child,—Jay; Minnie, who 
resides at home; Albert, who is a resident of 
Amsterdam, Ohio; Thomas W., who married 


Pearl Toban; and Harry G., Sherrod, Walter 
and Nellie, who live at home. - 

Mr. Carter is affiliated with the Republi- 
can party. He is a consistent member and hb- 
eral supporter of the Christian Church at Sa- 


lineville. 
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WESLEY «RUSSELL» orealmestate 
dealer and auctioneer, of Wellsville, 
was born in Knox township, Jefferson 
County, Ohio, September 16, 1852, 
and is a son of James R. and [liza 
(Wilson) Russell. 

John Russell, the grandfather, was born 
near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1778, and 
died in Ohio in 1851, aged 73 years. He came 
to Ohio after his marriage and located in Jet- 
ferson County where he was one of the pioneer 
settlers and became possessed of a large body of 
land near New Somerset. He was very promi- 
nent in the Democratic party in his locality. He 
married Jane Russell and they reared a large 
family. In his later days he united with the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

James R. Russell, the father, was born near 
New Somerset, Jefferson County, Ohio, July 
16, 1826, and died October 6, 1885. He re- 
sided all his life on the homestead farm and also 
acquired one adjaining it. Like his father he 
was a prominent Democrat and like him was a 
man of sterling character. He filled numerous 
local offices. He married a daughter of James 
Wilson. She was born in County Tyrone, Ire- 
land, June 1, 1827, and became the mother of 
two children, viz: John C., who was born in 
1849, and died in 1884, and J. Wesley, of this 
sketch. The mother still survives and is a 
devoted member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Her husband belonged to the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Our subject grew up on the home farm 
where he remained until maturity and then he 
opened a general store. near New Somerset, in 
partnership with J. B. Culp, under the firm 
name of Russell & Culp, which continued until 
1885, when Mr. Russell sold his interest. For 
several years following he engaged in farming 
but in 1890 he engaged with the Pioneer Pot- 
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tery and during the five succeeding years was 
on the road looking after its interests. 

Mr. Russell then became interested in the 
development of real estate, including contract- 
ing, building and disposing of property. Later 
he added an agency to the business and then, 
advised by Judge P. M. Smith, he went into 
the real estate business. His first year was 
one of great encouragement as during this time 
he sold property to the amount of $97,000. 
For the past 15 years he has also been an auc- 
tioneer and is very popular in this connection 
at Wellsville and neighboring points. 

Mr. Russell married Vella Culp, who is a 

. daughter of Jacob Culp, one of the early stock 
men of New Somerset. Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
are members of the First Methodist Protestant 
Church, of Wellsville. Politically, he is a 
Democrat but takes an intelligent citizen’s inter- 
est only. 


ee 


A RISTIAN METSCH, senior part- 
ner of the well-known firm of C. 
Metsch & Son, large retail feed mer- 
chants of East Liverpool, who have 
extensive warehouse facilities on 
Peach alley, is one of the city’s representative 
men and is probably one of the most expert 
millers in this section of the State. Christian 
Metsch was born in Hessigheim, \Wurtemberg, 
Germany, October 11, 1830, and is a son of 
Jacob G, and Katherine (Sauders) Metsch. 
The family was an old agricultural one of 
Wurtemberg, and the grandfather, Jacob 
Metsch, died there in 1834. Our subject’s pa- 
rents spent their lives there also, the father 
dying in 1857, aged 53 years, and the mother, 
in 1884, aged 72 years. Their children were: 
Frederick, deceased, who lived in New Orleans; 
Louisiana; Christian; Jacob, a member of the 
65th Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol. Inf., who 
died at Fortress Monroe in the Civil War; 
and Katherine (widow of Charles Gaileng) ; 
Louise, (widow of Abraham Salsman) ; Mrs. 
Pauline Schmidt and Mrs. Mary Schwamm, 
who live in Germany. The family was reared 
in the faith of the German Lutheran Church. 
As a boy, Christian Metsch learned the 


milling business as soon as he had finished his 
schooling. This business he followed in his 
native land until he came to America in 1853. 
After a few months at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Metsch rented a mill in Westmoreland 
County and operated it for some years, sub- 
sequently buying a mill which he ran until 
1862. About this date he came to Ohio and 
started a flouring mill near Calcutta, Colum- 
biana County, which he operated until 1871 
and then moved to East Liverpool, buying the 
mill of Wilson & Company. This mill he suc- 
cessfully ran until 1900 when it was destroyed 
by fire. At the same time he was managing 
two other mills. In 1883 he built a flouring 
mill at Alma, Ohio, which he continued to 
operate for 19 years, and in 1890 he bought a 
flouring mill at Wellsville, Ohio, from Bunting 
& Company, which mill he subsequently sold. 
With three mills in operation, he produced a 
large amount of flour, which he sold only in 
car-load lots, the product being in demand at 
Pittsburg and finding a market all over the 
country. 

After the destruction of his plant at East 
Liverpool, in 1900, Mr. Metsch purchased his 
warehouse on Peach alley, where, in company 
with his son, John G., who has been a business 
partner since 1883, he carries on a very large 
business. He is a well-known and valued busi- 
ness citizen and his judgment is consulted and 
his favor invited ¢oncerning many of the city’s 
important enterprises. He is president of The 
People’s Building & Savings Company, of 
which he was one of the organizers and is also 
president of the Park Place Land Company. 

Mr. Metsch married Elizabeth Kaufman, 
a daughter of Casper Kaufman, of Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, and to them have been 
born these children: Sarah, deceased, who was 
the wife of Elwood Pusey: Rachel Ellen, 
widow of Elwood Pusey; George H., deceased ; 
Cassius M., deceased: John G., of the firm of 
Ga Metscheee Son: Calle: wite ot red. *Cart= 
wright; Elizabeth. wife of David MelIntosh: 
and Tobias, deceased. The family belongs to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and Mr. 
Metsch has been a member of the official board 
for the past 30 years and still is active in church 
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affairs. In years past he was very active in | manager and H. R. Kale, secretary. This is 
politics. He served five terms in the City | one of the large business enterprises of the 


Council, was the prime mover in establishing 
the water-works system, and served four years 
as trustee and was once the Republican party's 
candidate for State Senator. He was the first 
to become initiated as a member of East Liver- 
pocleLodge NO. 370, 1.010: ana atone 
time belonged to East Liverpool Encampment, 
No. 107. He belongs to Riddle Lodge, No. 
315, F. & A. M.; East Liverpool Chapter, No. 


100, R. A. M.; and Pilgrim Commandery, No. 
Some ee 


ee 


of The Salem Feeire Caen 
of Salem, one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in the city, was 
born at Salem, April 28, 1856, 
and is a son of Daniel and ME (McLeran) 
Crumrine. 

The Crumrine family is of Pennsylvania 
Dutch extraction and the grandfather, Michael 
Crumrine, was born in Berks County, and re- 
moved to Mahoning County, Ohio, at an early 
day. He died at the age of 73 years. The 
father of our subject was born in Ohio and the 
mother in Pennsylvania. They had three child- 
ren, namely: Oella, wife of W. H. Halliday, 
of Salem; William M., of this sketch; and 
Nora B., wife of W. E. Howell, of Hamilton, 
Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Crumrine still survive. 
For over 30 years Daniel Crumrine was in the 
furniture and undertaking business in Salem. 

Wilham M, Crumrine of this sketch was 
permitted to attend school until he was 20 years 
old, completing both the common and _ high 
school courses. He then started into business 
as a clerk in a hardware store and remained 
with Kirk, Allen & Thomas for five years and 
then spent one year in a wholesale house at 
Mansfield. Next he went to Alliance, where 
he was in partnership with William McLeran 
for two years, after which the stock was moved 
to Salem and in 1897 the firm name became 
Crumrine & Kale. The:business in 1900 was 
incorporated and the name of The Salem Hard- 
ware Company adopted. Mr. Crumrine became 


city and is éonducted along approved commer- 
cial lines. 

Mr, Crumrine was married in 1884 to Mag- 
gie Quinn, who was born at Alliance, Ohio, 
and they have two children, viz: Dora M. and 
R. ulbert. «ite daughter is a graduate of the 
Notre Dame Academy at Cleveland, and the 
son is a student in Salem. 

Mr. Crumrine is a Republican but he takes 
no very active interest in campaigning. For 
the past 29 years he has been a Mason, being 
a member of Perry Lodge, No. 185, F. & A. 

1.; Salem Chapter, No. 94, R. A. M.; Omega 
Council, No. 44, R. & S. M.; and Salem Com- 
mandery, No. 42, K. T. He belongs also to 
the Elks. He is recognized as one of the re- 
presentative citizens of Salem and enjoys the 
esteem, as he commands the respect, of all who 
know him. 
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~airiE ENTERPRISE COAL COM> 
§} PANY, which commands the largest 
retail coal trade in East Liverpool 
and vicinity, was established in 1894 
by Wilham Pilgrim, in partnership 
with two sons, Frank P. and Charles W.: Its 
beginning was small, these three men with the 
aid of a single team doing the entire work of 
the company. In 1903, the business was in- 
corporated under the same name and with the 
following officers: William* Pilgrim, presi- 
dent; Charles W. Pilgrim, vice-president; and 
Frank P. Pilgrim, secretary and treasurer. In 
addition to the officers, the board of directors 
includes Martha and Effie Pilgrim. In addi- 
tion to a very extensive retail coal trade, the 
company handles mason's supplies, and at the 
present time gives employment to 18 men and 
IO teams. 

WILLIAM Pitcrim, president of The En- 
terprise Coal Company, was born January 26, 
1833, and is a son of George Pilgrim, who was 
born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and died in 
1858. George Pilgrim was reared on a farm 
and in later years teamed across the mountains 
until he was 40 years of age when he began 
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working on the river. He thereafter engaged 
in steamboating until his death by drowning. 
In politics he was a Democrat. He married 
Sarah Berry, who was born in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and died in 1850, leaving 
three children: William; Catherine, wife of 
William Conaby, of Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Thomas, who while on a scouting 
trip about Mount Jackson during the Civil 
War was killed by a cannon ball. William Pil- 
grim attended the old log school house of his 
district. When work did not make it necessary 
to stay on the home farm, he attended school in 
a district «farther from home which was pro- 
vided with a better school. He followed farm- 


ing at home until he left school in 1858, after : 


which he located at West. Elizabeth, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he worked as superintendent of the 
coal mines of O'Neil & Company. He continued 
in that position until 1884, when he moved 
to East Liverpool and purchased the teaming 
business of Anderson Rattery. He hauled clay 
and shipped goods for potteries until the con- 
struction of the Horn Switch, which ruined his 
business, as the railroad hauled the clay in cars 
direct to the potteries. He then started in the 
coal business with his two sons, with whom 
he has since been associated. He is a member 
ot, Youdan <Lodge, No. 647, .1.°O.- 0. F., of 
West Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, and is a Re- 
publican in politics. On May 13, 1858, he was 
united in marriage with Martha Pickersgill, 
who was born at Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, March 18, 1835, and is a daughter of 
William and Martha (Walton) Pickersgill. 
Her father was a woolen manufacturer in Eng- 
land until he came to this country, the voy- 
age across the Atlantic consuming six weeks. 
They first located in Pittsburg, then went down 
the river to Steubenville. He purchased a 
farm east of Wheeling, but in a short time went 
to Steubenville, where he put in four looms 
and became one of the first manufacturers of 
woolen goods in that section, selling them 
through the country as far as Cincinnati. 
Five children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Pilgrim, as follows: 
tember 18, 1859; George E., born September 
9, 1860; William T., born February 5, 1863; 
Frank P.; and Charles W. Mr. and Mrs. 
32 


John Ernest, born Sep- | 
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Pilgrim are members of the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church. 

Frank P. Pitecrim, secretary and treas- 
urer of The. Enterprise Coal Company, was 
born at West Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1868. He attended the common 
schools at West Elizabeth, after which he took 
charge of the teaming business for his father. 
After the discontinuance of that business, he 
learned the trade of. a plumber, at which he 
spent about four years. He next, in partner- 
ship with his father, operated the wharf-boat 
for three years, when they started the coal 
business. He was married to Effie Jane Ster- 
ling, a daughter of John P. Sterling, of East 
Liverpool, and they have two children: George 
Sterling and Martha Naomi. Religiously, they 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Pilgrim is a member of the 
Knights of the Maccabees; the Protected Home 
Circle, of which he is president; and McKin- 
ley Home, No. 75, Home Guards of America, 
of which he is a past councillor. Politically, 
he is a Republican. 

CHARLES W. PILGRIM, vice-president of 
The Enterprise Coal Company, was born at 
West Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, September 29, 
1874, and received his educational training 
there and in the public schools of East Liver- 
pool. He then became identified with his 
father’s teaming business, then with the wharf- 
boat business and finally with the coal company, 
of which he is an officer. Politically, he is a 
Republican. He was united in marriage with 
Maude Buchheit, a daughter of John Buchheit, 
of East Liverpool, and they have a daughter,— 
Elsie O. Religiously, they are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Leetonia Brewery at Leetonia, whose 
S portrait accompanies this sketch, was 
Ce born at New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
August 7, 1860, and is a son of Jacob 
and Christena (Palmer) Siegle. 

Jacob Siegle was born in Germany, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1835. When he came to America 
he first located in Columbiana County, Ohio 
but soon after went into business at New Castle, 
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Pennsylvania, where the remainder of his life 
was spent, his death occurring in 1885. For 
a time he conducted a butcher. business, but 
later operated a brewery. At New Castle he 
was married to Christena Palmer, who was born 
in Germany, October 13, 1835, and still lives 
in New Castle. Five children constituted their 
family, namely Louis F., Katherine, Herman, 
Clara and Karl. 

Louis F. Siegle was educated at New Castle 
and as soon as his school days were over he 
went to clerking and continued until he was 
21 years of age, when he left home and removed 
to Leetonia, securing work in a brewery. He 
proved industrious, honest and intelligent and 
continued to work steadily for one employer. 
Thus he accumulated enough capital to buy 
the brewery which he did in 1890 and he has 
operated it with increasing success ever since. 
The Leetonia Brewery has a capacity of 4,000 
barrels and his output is sold in Leetonia and 
the surrounding towns. 

In 1888 Mr. Siegle was married to Caroline 
Wiedmayer, who is a daughter of Christian 
Wiedmayer, who was one of the pioneers of 
Leetonia. They have two children,—Katherine 
and Jacob. Mr. and Mrs. Siegel are members 
of the German Lutheran Church. He is known 
as an enterprising man of business and one 
whose honesty and industry are never ques- 
tioned. He has many friends in and around 


Leetonia. 
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Ss OSHUA TWING BROOKS was born 
foal fat «October 27, 1840, in Salem, Ohio. 
His parents, Joseph J. Brooks and 
Judith Twing, removed to Ohio from 
. Vermont and settled in Salem in 1838. 
His father was a lawyer, a man of strong intel- 
lect, great energy and executive ability, quali- 
ties which the son inherited in a marked degree. 
He attended school at Canfield and the Salem 
High School and completed his preparation for 
college at the Kimball Union Academy, Me- 
tiden, New Hampshire, where he graduated 
with honors. In 1860 he entered Yale, but 
early in his junior year it became necessary for 
him to leave college, on account of the death of 
his father, and assume the responsibilities of 


head of a Jarge household of younger brothers 
and sisters. He. became president of the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank of Salem in January, 1862, 
which position he held until his death. Taking 
up the study of the law, he was admitted to the 
bar in August, 1865, and formed a partnership 
with Hon, Peter A. Laubie, of Salem,’ which 
continued until 1875. It was a strong firm, 
and quickly became one of the leading law 
firms of Eastern Ohio. In 1865 he was elected 
to the Ohio State Senate, and was reelected in 
1867, serving with honor and credit alike to 
himself and his constituents. In May, 1870, 
he was elected president of the State Bank of" 
Ohio, a corporation consisting of about 36 
banks in the different parts of the State, whose 
charter terminated in 1866, but whose corpor- 
ate existence was continued for a while longer 
in order to enable it to wind up its affairs. In 
December, 1866, he was appointed solicitor of 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad 
Company for Eastern Ohio; and also in July, 
1869, solicitor for the Pennsylvania Company 
for the State of Ohio, having. charge of its 
legal business on the line of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, which had 
been leased to the Pennsylvania. This position 
he held until November, 1877, when he was 
appointed general counsel of all the Pennsyl- 
vania lines west of Pittsburg. He continued in 
that position until in May, 1891, when he was 
elected 2nd vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, in charge of the law, real estate and 
treasury departments, and held that position at 
the time of his death. He received the honor- 
ary degree of M. A. from Yale in 1882. 

Mr. Brooks was married September 7, 1865, 
to Annie Miller, of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
who survives him. They had five children: 
Charles Twing, Elizabeth, William P., de- 
ceased August 5, 1872, Judith T., and Mary 
Augusta. His son, Charles T., a graduate of 
Yale, class of 1899, of the Harvard Law 
School, 1894, is practicing law in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Brooks’ health began to fail about a 
year and a half before his death, but he con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of his office until 
December, 1900, when he was forced to retire 
to his Salem home. He was a sufferer from 
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Brights’ disease. During the period of his de- | 


cline he took several trips to the South and 
returned apparently somewhat benefited ; and it 
was thought that he might live in comparative 
comfort perhaps for years. He had been driven 
out almost daily until the day before his death, 
which at the last came suddenly on the morn- 


were held at the beautiful home on Highland 
avenue, Salem, on October 14th. The presence 
of a large number of distinguished men from 
Ohio and other States testified to the wide re- 
spect and honor in which his character, ability 
and services were held. The business of the 
city was suspended during the obsequies. He 
was looked upon by his fellow-townsmen as a 
benefactor of the city, almost every business 
interest in it depending upon him for counsel 
or for financial help. Its streets and buildings 
are an enduring monument to his liberality and 
progressive spirit. 

The following in regard to his political 
affiliations and services is quoted from an ac- 
count of his life contained in the Pittsburg 
Times of October 12, 1901: “Entering poli- 
tical life as a stalwart: Republican, he held that 
the great problems of the war would be better 
settled by the election of some one else rather 
than by the reelection of Gen. U. S. Grant. 
His independent method of thought brought 
him over to the support of Grover Cleveland 
on the great question of a high protective tariff, 
and he was one of Mr. Cleveland’s stanchest 
supporters through the 12 years of the latter’s 
leadership of the Democratic party. When Mr. 
Bryan was nominated on a pledge for free sil- 
ver, Mr, Brooks refused to support -him and 
took the platform for William McKinley, and 
in 1896 made a tour of the Middle States, which 


was scarcely less strenuous and exacting than’ 


the famous tour of Mr. Bryan himself in that 
year. After his election, President McKinley 
personally expressed his high appreciation of 
Mr. Brooks’ aid in the campaign. Mr. Brooks 
had the highest personal regard for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and would have taken an active part in 
‘his second campaign had not failing health pre- 
vented him from doing so.” 

As stated above, Mr. Brooks was a vigor- 


ous supporter and close friend of President Mc- 
Kinley, and the story is told, with good evi- 
dence of truth, that upon the retirement of Hon. 
John Hay from the post of Ambassador to 
Great Britain to accept the Secretaryship of 
State, President McKinley offered the former 


| position to Mr. Brooks, who, however, declined 
ing of October 11, 1901. The funeral services 


to entertain the proposition. On being  re- 
quested by the President to state whom he 
would like to have appointed, he named Joseph 
H. Choate. Accordingly, the place was of- 
fered to Mr. Choate, who is reported to have 
said: “Before I accept, I must first see my 
creator.” The following extracts are made from 
the minutes adopted at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Pennsylvania Company, 
held October 24, 1901, and at a meeting of the 
hoard of directors of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, held 
November I, 1901: 

“As a lawyer his work was principally the 


| development of corporate interests, and his 


conservative efforts resulted in sure foundations: 
upon which extensive corporate powers were 
exercised. From his labors in this direction 
have sprung up large corporations whose busi- 
ness extends over many States. 

“His broad-mindedness on public questions 


' and his patriotism led him to take an active 


part on the platform in national political cam- 
paigns, wherein he knew the issues involved 
were of vital importance to the welfare of his 
country. ; 

“He was especially esteemed by his offcial 
associates on account of his kind and genial 
manner, his unfailing good humor and his high- 
minded sense of right. 

“He was always a student of world prob- 
lems and a great reader of books bearing 
thereon. ee 

“His person and mental characteristics 
made him a delightful companion in official and 
social circles. 

“He possessed a broad, public spirit, was 
hospitable to his friends, benevolent to his 
neighbors and ever tolerant of the opinions of 
others. 

“He will be sadly missed in our counsels, 
and each asscciate feels keenly the loss sus- 
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tained by the company and themselves, and they 
desire to express to his family a heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their great bereavement.” 

ihe following is quoted from the proceed- 
ings of the Columbiana County bar, at a meet- 
ing held at Lisbon, Ohio, October 19, I90I: 

“An estimate that will do justice to the 
character of J. Twing Brooks is difficult to 
give. He was many-sided, of great intellect, 
unbounded energy and vast executive ability. 
A student of men and of books, the knowledge 
thus acquired was ever at his command. His 
standard of morality, political, civil and social, 
was of the highest, and his code of ethics was 
impressed upon all with whom he came in con- 
tachi Un ie Lismore VOL Sein tire mar as 
a marked characteristic. It was his custom 
when at home to rise very early in the morning 
and go to his farms, spending as much time 
in the woods and fields as possible. In his 
home, surrounded by his family and friends, 
he found his greatest happiness. ‘His life was 
gentle, and the elements so mixed in him that 
nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
This was a Man.’ ” 

The closing sentences of an elaborate me- 
morial address. by William A. Lynch, Esq., 
Canton, Ohio, before the Ohio State Bar ae 
sociation at Put-in-Bay, July 10, 1902, were 
as follows: 

“Mr. Brooks was a most interesting and 
attractive character. He lived a fine life and 
did a great work; and it must be our constant 
regret that he died in the very prime of his 
powers, when he should, in the ordinary course 
of nature, have had many years of usefulness 
before him. But the lessons of his life remain, 
and it is hard to conceive of a career more full 
of useful teachings to young men.” 

———_~+++—__—_ 


MION. DAVID BOYCE, deceased, was 
B} «= president of The First National Bank 
of East Liverpool and one of the fore- 
most citizens in the community, in 
which he lived for 80 years. He was 
a native of Columbiana County, Ohio, and a 
descendant of one of the leading pioneer fam- 


ilies of the Ohio Valley. 


~ 


Boyce was born in St. Clair town- 
1824, and died December 1, 


Mir. 
ship pil 14! 
He was a son of Richard and Ann 


1904. 
(Spence) Boyce, both natives of Ireland. His 
grandfather, Robert Boyce, came Ww itligenase 


family to this country from Ireland in 1801, 
locating in W ashington County, Pennsylvania. 
Ee later removed to Columbiana County, Ohio, 
where he resided until his death. Richard Boyce 
was a man of considerable importance im this 
county and for more than 41-years served as 
justice of the peace in various tow nships. He 
ran a grist-mill in St. Clair township many 
years s and kept the first store in East Liv erpool. 
He was the owner of a farm of 160 acres in 
the East End, which his sons carried on. He 
died in 1860. 

David Boyce received a somewhat limited 
common school education and as a young man 
engaged in farming. In 1840 he moved with 
his parents to Liverpool township and settled 
on the farm above referred to, which is now a 
part of the East End. He lived there until 
1880 and then took up his residence in Liver- 
pool. In 1864 he took financial management 
of the George S. Harker & Company pottery 
works and after the death of Mr. Harker was. 
adniunistrator of the estate, continuing as book- 
keeper until 1873. In that vear he associated 
himself with Josiah Thompson, Isaac W. 
Knowles, William Cartwright and others in the 
organization of the East Liverpool Banking 
Company, of which he was made president. 
He served in that capacity until the concern was 
merged into the First National Bank, of which 
he became a director. Mr. Boyce, who was. 
originally a Democrat, became a Republican 
during the Civil War and so continued. He 
was county commissioner two terms in_ the: 
early ‘60s. In 1876 he was elected representa- 
ee to the State Legislature, which position 
he held for two ternis, serving the people in a 
most creditable manner. In 1890, he was. 

elected president of the First National Bank, 
and in a most able manner discharged the 
duties of that position until his death. ‘He was 
also interested in many of the leading enter- 
prises and industries of the city, as “well as 
many charitable undertakings. He was one of 
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the organizers and for years one of the trustees 
of the orphan asylum of Columbiana and Stark 
Counties. He took a deep interest in educa- 
tional matters and also in the public library. 
«donating many volumes to the Carnegie Public 
Library, of East Liverpool. He was one of the 
promoters of the Riverview Cemetery and gave 
-$2,000 towards its beautiful gate. He joined 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church about 
1854. and in it served as steward, trustee, etc. 

In 1855 Mr. Boyce was united in marriage 
with Jane Harker, a daughter of Benjamin 
Harker, who came here from England about 
1840. She is now deceased. Mr. Boyce was a 
man of many fine qualities and the people who 
had known him for so many years appreciated 
him at his true worth and mourned his death 
as a loss to the community. 


<-> 


BOL. H. R. HILL, who may properly 
B)  obe called the Nestor of the bar of 
East Liverpool, is now retired from 
active practice after a long and suc- 
cessful career. He possessed the 
ability, energy and enterprise throughout his 
business life of fulfilling every duty devolving 
upon him, and attained prominence as educa- 
tor, soldier and lawyer. 

H. R. Hill was born at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, November 12, 1834, and a son of 
Savor Croand Sarah (Leech) Hul., “The 
family traces its ancestry back to Rev. Rowland 
Hill, a distinguished minister and author in 
England. The family upon coming to this 
‘country became established in New England, 
where Roger Hill, the grandfather of our suh- 
ject, was born. The latter became a pioneer ot 
Hancock County, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia). 

Sanford C. Hill was born in Hancock Coun- 
vy, Virginia (now West Virginia), June 20. 
7700.. and? was there reared on his 
father’s farm. In 1814 he opened a small 
dry goods store on the farm, which he con- 
ducted successfully some vears, in the mean- 
time prosecuting his studies as best he could 
without the aid of an instruetor. Through 


is 


self-training and the aid of such books as he 
could procure, he became an expert mathema- 
tician and astronomical calculator. For some 
years prior to his death he was engaged in pre- 
paring the mathematical data for use in the 
“Nautical Almanac,” used by the United States 
government. He also furnished the data for a 
series of almanacs used for advertising pur- 
poses. The first of the latter, known as the 
“Loomis Almanac,” was published by Luke 
Loomis, of Pittsburg, and had a national cir- 
culation. He devoted most of his life to that. 
line of study and work in which he brought 
to bear all the accuracy and methods of mod- 
ern science. He. brought distinction to his 
home city, having moved to East Liverpool 
early in his career, and his death, which oc- 
curred in 1871, was mourned as a great loss 
to the community. He was twice married, his 
first union being with Vashti B. Moore by 
whom he had four children, as follows: 
Thomas M.: Eliza F.; Harriet F.; and Narissa, 
the sole survivor of these children, wha is the 
widow of Stogdale Jackman, of East Liverpool. 
His second marriage was with Sarah Leech, 
who was born in York County, Pennsylvania, 
December 14, 1810. and was reared in Fairfield 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, where 
her father farmed until his death. The town 
of Leechburg, Pennsvlvania, was named in 
honor of her family. The following children 
were the issue of this marriage: H. R., sub- 
ject.of this sketch: Mrs. William Brunt, of East 
Liverpool; Winfield E., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter now residing in East Liverpool; and 
Meriden S., collector of internal revenue 
at Blaine. Washington. Sanford C. Hill was 
reared in the Presbyterian faith, was one of 
the founders of the church of that denomina- 
tion at East Liverpool and served the church 
many years as elder. 

H. R. Hill was reared at East Liv mse. 
and after compléting a preliminary course of 
studies in the common school pursued a classical 
course’ at Jefferson College, Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, graduating therefrom in 1858. 
He then entered upon the study of the 
lav at Lisbon under the preceptorship 
of Hon. Jonathan H. Wallace, in the 


He 
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meantime teaching school in Columbiana | has to his credit many notable triumphs. 
County. In the spring of 1860 he went | has steadfastly refused to dabble in politics, al- 


South to Louisiana and acted as tutor in the 
family of a wealthy planter. The Civil War 
then being inevitable, he returned to East 
Liverpool in the fall of 1860, and the follow- 
ing year was admitted to the bar at Lisbon. 
He then moved to Andrews, Jackson County. 
Iowa, on the Mississippi River, and began the 
practice of the law. When Fort Sumter was 
fired upon, although he had a good practice 
started, he decided it was every young man’s 
duty to work for the preservation of the Union. 
Consequently he returned to East Liverpool 
with the intention of raising a squad of 20 
men so that he would receive a commission as 
lieutenant. Recruiting was easy at that time 
and he soon had 100 men enlisted, being himself 
commissioned captain of Company A, 115th 
Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf. He served in Kentucky 
and Tennessee with the Army of the Cumber- 
land. His service was marked with efficiency 
and he was rewarded by promotion to the rank 
of major, August 19, 1864, and to that of 
lieutenant-colonel on February 8, 1865. © Col- 
onel Hill served until the war was over, being 
mustered out at Cleveland, Ohio, June 22, 
1865, returning then to East Liverpool, which 
has continued his home ever since. He re- 
entered the practice of his profession and was 
in early years contemporary with Judge John 
M. Cook and subsequently with Hon. R. W. 
Tayler, who is now United States district 
_judge at Cleveland. Of the men in practice at 
that date, he alone is living in East Liverpool 
at the present time. He practiced without in- 
terruption and with great success until recent 
years, when he retired from business to enjoy 
the fruits of his many years of labor. He 
is a man of scholarly attainments, well grounded 
in the principles of the common and civil law, 
and in the practice had the happy faculty of 
applying his theoretic knowledge to the cold, 
hard facts and complicated circumstances, 
which present themselves in everyday practice. 
Before the bar, he was eloquent upon occasion, 
strong and convincing in argument, cool and 
collected under the fire of opposing counsel. 
He gave his clients his best efforts always and 


though frequently importuned to accept 
nominations at the hands of his party. 

Colonel Hill was married, July 26, 1865, to 
Louise D. Briggs, who was born at New Lis- 
bon, Columbiana County, Ohio, and 1s a daugh- 
ter of Mahlon Briggs, who was a Quaker and . 
a pioneer in the hardware business at Lisbon. 
He died in 1891. The following offspring have 
blessed this union: Walter B., William M., 
Louise and. Marion. Walter B. Hill, born 
September 10, 1866, was graduated from 
Princeton College in 1890, Cincinnati Law 
School in 1892, and is now engaged in the 
practice of the law in East Liverpool. He was 
married in 1893 to Mabel E. Ball, a daughter of | 
Daniel H. Ball, of Marquette, Michigan. Will- 
iam M. Hill, born October 24, 1868, attended 
the Columbus Law School, and was admitted 
to the Ohio bar with the class of 1895. He 
was captain of Company E, Eighth Reg., Ohio 
Infantry, U. S. Volunteers, known as “Mc- 
Kinley’s Own,” during the Spanish-American 
War, and saw service in Cuba before Santiago. 
Louise, born July 1, 1870, is the wife of Ro ‘in 
W. Patterson, cashier of The Potters’ Natio <i ~ 
Bank, of East Liverpool. Marion, born h- 
vember 19, 1872, is the wife of George i. 
Davidson, now city solicitor of East Liverpool. 
Colonel Hill belongs to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and the Greek letter fraternity,— 
Phi Gamma Delta. He attends the Presbyter- 
ian Church, of which his wife is a member. 


———>- oe __ 


PmAIOSHUA J. BOONE. For nearly a half 
century the late Joshua J. Boone was 
identified with the interests and de- 
velopment of Salem, which city re- 
mained his home, with the exception 
of a few intermediate years, from 1852 until 
his death on December 25, 1895. Mr. Boone 
was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1820, being a member of one of the 
old Pennsylvania families of English extrac- 
tion, whose energy and thrift have for genera- 
tions made that section of the “Keystone” 
State a noted one for material prosperity. 
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In 1832 the mother, of Mr. Boone moved to 
Ohio, the father having died; she was accom- 
panied by her three sons,—Thomas, Joshua J. 
and Jesse T. They settled in the town of Salem 
and from that time until the present the name 
has been conspicuously prominent in business 
and ‘social life here. At this time Joshua was a 
sturdy lad of 12 years, fairly well-educated for 
his age and times, and possessed the adaptabil- 
ity and willingness to exert every energy to lay 
a firm business foundation. He found his first 
employer in John Street, who was one of the 
first settlers in Salem. Gaining experience and 
showing capacity, his older brother, Thomas, 
entered into partnership with him and they es- 
tablished a general retail business, utilizing a 
building which was then'centrally located, be- 
ing opposite the old Simeon Jennings residence 
on West Main street. The firm grew and 
prospered and some years later built the block 
east of the Town: Hall. Here the enlarged 
facilities contributed to added prosperity and 
the firm of J. T. & J. J. Boone, as the business 
style had then become, was rated with the lead- 
ing ones of the city. Following this, the firm, 
whose style had been changed to Boone, Har- 
baugh & Boone, established a provision and 
shipping business at Pittsburg, with a branch 
at Philadelphia, and Mr. Boone left Salem to 
take ‘personal charge of the firm’s extensive 
business at Pittsburg.’ 

The failure of his wife’s health caused the 
return of Mr. Boone to Salem and the year 
1855 saw him reestablished in this city at his 
old location, a hearty welcome being accorded 
him by old business associates. While especially 
successful in mercantile projects, Mr. Boone 
had not confined his attention entirely to these. 
When the great railroad lines began to push 
farther and farther into hitherto unsettled 
Western regions, he was one of the first to 
realize the advisability of investing in Western 
lands and these investments led to other under- 
takings of importance. In the course of time 
he became associated with Jackson Cotton in a 
real estate and brokerage business at Salem. 
The new firm opened an office in what is now 
known as the “.. J. King Block, which at that 
time was owned by Dr. Carey, from which they 


subsequently removed to the Pow Block, taking 
the late Robert Campbell into partnership and 
shortly aftetward establishing the City Bank. 
At a later date Mr. Cotton retired-but Mr. 
Boone continued in the active management of 
the bank until April 1, 1894, when the partner- 
ship of Boone & Campbell, proprietors of the 
bank, was dissolved and the affairs of the in- 
stitution brought to a close. That.was the end 
of Mr. Boone’s active participation in business, 
the remaining years of his life being given to 
caring for his investments. 

In every essential the late Joshua J. Boone 
was a good citizen. His conception of public 
education was broad, progressive and liberal, 
as was his attitude to almost all the important 
things of life. His career, was marked by the 
influences of his strong traits of character. He 


~was honorable and just, was firm in his con- 


victions of right and was determined in living 
up to them. In business his standards were 
high and his methods were those of the up- 
right man. In private life he was a man of 
tender sympathies and of genial disposition. 
Mr. Boone was married July 4, 1846, to 
Leah Heaton, at the residence of Rev. Jacob 
Kuhn, near Salem, Ohio. Mrs. Boone survived 
her husband some six years. She was born in 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, December 
8, 1825, and was a daughter of Thomas and 
Mary Heaton. Her death took place on Octo- 
ber 16, 1901, at the beautiful family home at 
No. 391 McKinley avenue, where her two un- 
married daughters still reside. When she was 
quite young, her parents, Thomas and Mary 
Heaton, moved to Salem township, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, accompanied by their 13 
children, of whom a son, Capt. Jacob Heaton, 
became very well known in Salem. Mrs. Boone 
became a member of her brother Jacob’s family 
in Salem and here attended school, being an 
apt pupil under Amos Gilbert. Subsequently 
she attended the Lisbon High School and still 
later the Ladies’ Seminary at Steubenville, and 
was graduated at the latter institution. All her 
life she was a lover of good literature and an 
encourager of intellectual movements as they 
came within-the circle of a quiet, refined social 
career. Outside her family circle her influence 
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was felt and those who were admitted to close 
friendship found her a rare and high-minded 
woman. The hospitality of .the home was 
noted and was delightful mainly through her 
gentle manner and sincere friendliness. Her 
parents were of the Baptist faith and she was 
reared in that religious body, but later in life 
she united with the Presbyterian Church and 
remained until her demise a faithful, consistent 
member. Her remains were laid beside those 
of her husband, in the family lot at Hope Ceme- 
tery. 

The children of Joshua Boone and wife 
were: James B., deceased; Mary B., wife of Dr. 
William Waterworth, of Brooklyn, New York; 
Jesse T., deceased; J. C., of Salem; Blanche, 
Mrs. M. H. Shane; and Elizabeth R. and 
Esther_L., of Salem. Judge J. C. Boone, of 
the above family, has long been one of the 
leading members of the bar of Columbiana 
County. He has served for two terms as judge 
of the Probate Court and is prominent in other 
connections. His beautiful home 1s located at 
No. 522 McKinley avenue, Salem. 


—— +--+ oe ___ 


PAHARLES F, JAMIESON, proprietor 
}} of a flourishing mercantile house in 
New Waterford and postmaster of 
that village, is a product of Colum- 
biana County, having been born and 
educated within its limits. He was born about 
41 years ago to Thomas E. and Mary J. 
(Lipesy) Jamieson, of whom the former will 
be remembered by many of our readers as being 
among the leading farmers of this county some 
20 years ago. 

Thomas E. Jamieson was of Scotch descent 
but was born and reared in East Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where he learned the trade of a 
carpenter. He came to Columbiana County, 
Ohio, in 1855, purchased a farm which was 
under cultivation and engaged in farming and 
working at his trade until his death, which oc- 
curred in February, 1887. He was married the 
following year after locating in Unity town- 
ship to Mary J. Lipesy, who is a native of this 
county but of English parentage. Six children 


blessed their union, namely: Minnie, wife of 
George Snyder, of Erie, Pennsylvania; J. L. 
and W. H. (twins), who reside in Cleveland; 
Anna, wife of Frank Hampton, of Alliance, 
Ohio; and Charles F. and Ida May (twins), 
Ida being the widow of Ira Smith. Mrs. 
Jamieson now resides at Columbiana. She 
and her husband were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Charles F. Jamieson attended district school 
in his boyhood and then devoted his time to 
farming in Unity and Fairfield townships, his 
father’s farm being located in these townships. 
He continued this work until 1890 when he 
moved to New Waterford and opened a general 
store, which he has since successfully con- 
ducted. He carries a complete line of dress 
goods, clothing, groceries, etc., and his patrons 
are accorded a courteous and considerate at- 
tention that has been appreciated and insures 
the continuance of their trade. In 1902 he was 
appointed postmaster of the village, being 
sworn into office April 26th. 

Mr. Jamieson was married to Ida Pauline, 
daughter of Solomon and Susan Pauline, of 
Mahoning County, Ohio, and two children have 
been born to them: Joy and Leonne. Mr. 
Jamieson has served as a member of the county 
central committee of the Republican party for 
a number of years and been the chosen dele- 
gate from his district to county and congres- 
sional conventions. He is a member of Colum- 


-biana Lodge, No. 276, F..& A. M.; K. O. T. 


M.; and the Junior Order of United American. 
Mechanics. 
: — 


op A LITARLES HANLEY, Sr., has been an 
honored and respected resident of 
East Liverpool since about 1858 and 
is one of the many sons of Ireland 
whose uprightness, sterling worth 
and industrious habits have placed them zmong 
the most esteemed citizens of their adopted 
home in America. Born in Belfast, Ireland, 
August 23, 1839, he is a son of James and 
Elizabeth (Moore) Hanley, and a grandson of 
‘William and Fannie (Cromwell) Hanley. His 
grandmother was first cousin to Sir Charles 
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Cromwell, and his grandfather took part in the 
rebellion in Ireland. William Hanley was a 
farmer in County Antrim and lived to reach his 
goth year. 

James Hanley was born in the County An- 
trim about 1815 and was a farmer during the 
60 years of his life. He married Elizabeth 
Moore, who died at the age of 36 years in 
1848, leaving a family of nine children, seven 
of whom grew up, the five now living being as 
follows: Ann, William, Charles, Isabelle, Mary 
and [:llen. Both parents were Presbyterians. 

Charles Hanley. Sr., learned the trade of a 
carpenter in his native country and at the age 
of 17 years came to America, his brother Will- 
lam, now of Media, Pennsylvania, having pre- 
ceded him by several years. Landing at Phila- 
delphia he worked at his trade there until 1858 
when he came to East Liverpool, Ohio, atid 
worked as a journeyman until the war. He 
enlisted in the Third Ohio Independent Bat- 
tery and was in the field about six months dur- 
ing the winter of 1863 when he contracted 
pneumonia and was sent to the hospital at St. 
Louis to recuperate. Having recovered his 
health the following spring, he entered the 
143rd Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., under Capt. 
Wilham Brunt, and was with the command 
until the company was mustered out of service. 
Returning home, he was employed in the rail- 
road shops about one year and then engaged in 
the business of contractor and builder,.in part- 
nership with Robert Hall, the firm name being 
Hanley, Hall & Company. A few years later 
Mr. Hanley sold his interest in the business, but 
continued to work for the company. In the fall 
ot 1868 he built the C. C. Thompson pottery 
and was employed by C. C. Thompson & Com- 
pany at intervals until 1881, when he became a 
regular employee and has worked steadily for 
them since. 

Mr. Hanley was married to Susan Elizabeth 
Kirby, daughter of Pierce Kirby, of East Liver- 
pool, and these children were born to them: 
Hannah Ellen, wife of George F. Grosshans, of 
East Liverpool; James, who is clerk of the 
court at Lisbon; Mary, deceased; William 
Frank, of East Liverpool; Inez, wife of Har- 
vey McHenry, of East Liverpool; John Gav 
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minister of the United Presbyterian Church, 
now stationed at Canton, Ohio; Charles, Jr., 
of East Liverpool; Bessie, wife of William Pat- 
terson; Lou, at home; and Irene, wife of J. J. 
Pugh, of East Liverpool. Mr. and Mrs. Han- 
ley are members of the Second United Presby- 
terian Church of the East End, in which he 
is elder, he has also served as superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. He is a member of 
General Lyon Post, No. 44, G. A. R. He is 
a Republican and was the first’ councilman 
elected from the East End, then the Fifth 
Ward, and was president of that body in 1891. 


———_--@_____—__- 


ON. BLIJAH W. HILL,menmber:of 
y} the State Legislature from Colum- 
biana County, and a prominent busi- 
ness man of East Liverpool, was born 
at Salineville, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, February 19, 1870, and is a son of Elijah 
and Rachel A. (Cowan) Hill. 

Elijah Hill, father of our subject, was born 
in 1824 in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he lived until 1859 when he re- 
moved to Ohio. For many years he had charge 
of coke ovens in connection with the coal mines 
at Salineville. He died in 1889, being sur- 
vived by his five children: James G., Arthur D., 
Elijah W., George W. and Chester C. 

Elijah W. Hill remained at home until he 
attained his majority, his education being se- 
cured in the common and high schools, with the 
expectation of enjoying collegiate advantages. 
The death of his father made this contemplated 
project impossible as the necessity arose for 
his immediate entrance into business. Mr. 
Hill embarked first in a confectionery business 
at Homestead, Pennsylvania, in 1891, but the 
labor difficulties which soon after made Home- 
stead a center. of trouble, caused the young 
merchant to remove to a better business field, 
and in 1892 he located at East Liverpool. Here 
he worked in a grocery store for four years, 
and in 1897 he was elected a justice of the 
peace and served a term of three years. 

It was during this period that Mr. Hill first 
began operating in real estate, but since that 
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time this has remained his chief interest.’ He 
has judiciously enlarged its scope and has be- 
come one of the leaders in this line in this sec- 
tion of the State. 

In 1903, Mr. Hill was nominated on the 
Republican ticket and elected as Representative 
to the State Legislature. He has made him- 
self felt in the deliberations of that body and 
has taken a decided stand upon many questions 
of the greatest moment to Columbiana County. 
He was again nominated in the spring of 1905. 

In 1891 Mr. Hill was married to Cora Ellen 
Rogers, who is a daughter of Francis Rogers, 
of Salineville, and they have two children: 
Janet F, and Roger C. Mr. and Mrs. Hill be- 
long to the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
entertains fraternal relations with the Elks, the 
Knights of Pythias and the Odd Fellows. His 
portrait is shown on a foregoing page in prox- 
imity to this. 


— oS 


« ¥) AMUEL FROST, manager of the clay 
. department of The National China 
Company, of East Liverpool, is a na- 
tive of Longport, a suburb of Burslem, 
Staffordshire, England. He was born 
January 14, 1858, and is a son of Samuel and 
Mary (Challinor) Frost. His father was born 
at Leek, Staffordshire, and died in 1881 at 
the age of 65 years. He married Mary Challi- 
nor, a daughter of Philip Challinor, of Shel- 
ton, and 14 children were born to them. The 
following children were all of the number that 
lived through childhood, namely: Eli, who died 
in England; Amy, wife of George Allen, of 
Shelton, England; John, deceased : George, of 
Longton, England; Mary Ann, deceased, wife 
of William Coxon; Philip; Samuel: Thomas ; 
Joseph; Emily; Fred: and Albert, who died at 
the age of 16 years. Mrs. Frost still resides in 
England and is now in her 80th year. They 
were members of the Church of England. 
Samuel Frost was reared in Hanley, Eng- 
land, and educated at Wolstanton and Etruria. 
He was then apprenticed to learn decorating in 
a pottery, during which time he attended “the 
Hanley art school. He spent about six years 
in this art school during and after his appren- 


ticeship, taking the complete course, including 
designing, modeling, drawing, painting, ete. 

and then worked at decorating until he wa: 
about 27 years old, when he began manu- 
facturing pottery. He was engaged in this 

business for himself until August, T8go, wher 
he came to the United States and worked for a 
short time at Trenton, New Jersey. From there 
he went to Barberton, Ohio, and modeled art 
tiles for the Kirkham art tile pottery there 
until it was burned down some 17 months later. 
In 1893 he came to East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
opened a studio which he conducted until 1995, 
when he became connected with The National 
China Company. 

Mr. Frost was married to Annie Hughes, 
daughter of William Hughes and a native of 
Hanley, England.: They have the following 
children: Albert Elliot; Harry Talfourd; Al- 
fred Colin; Annie Ellen; Leon Challinor; and 
Douglas Hughes. They are members of St. 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, of East 
Liverpool,-where Mr. Frost was leader of the 
choir for three years and also served as senior 
warden. He was made a Mason in England 
and still holds his membership in the blue lodge 
there. He is a member of East Liverpool 
Chapter, No. 100, R. A. M., and Pilgrim Com- 
mandery, No. 55, K. T.,and takes an active part 
in their meetings. He is a stanch Republican. 


—— + —__. 


mJOHN M. DAVIS, one of the prosperous 
a} agriculturists of Columbiana County, 
resides on a farm of 155 acres in 
section 6, St. Clair township. He 
was born about a mile from his pres- 
ent residence on Little Beaver Creek, March 4, 
1844, his parents being John and Susan 
(Welsh) Davis. His father was a native of 
Pennsylvania but came to Columbiana County 
with his parents. 

John M. Davis was educated in BEE Clair 
township and has always been engaged in farm- 
ing. He is modern and methodical in his work 
and progressive, hence prosperous. In his 2oth 
year he enlisted in the 186th Regiment, Ohio 
Vol. Inf., and served one year. Returning 
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home. he again took up farming and in 1893 
bought his present property. 

Mr, Davis was married in September, 1868, 
to Elizabeth Conkle, a daughter of Benjamin 
Conkle and granddaughter of Peter Conkle. 
Her grandfather entered land from the govern- 
ment and until its purchase by our subject it 
had always been in the possession of some of 
the Conkles. lis family consists of 10 chil- 
dren, namely: Frank and Charles, who  to- 
gether own 80 acres of land near Clarkson, 
upon which the former resides; Dora, who 
married [lmer Barnes and has three children, 
—Raynond, Leigh and Harley, deceased; 
Harry; Lizzie, who married John Chaney and 
has one child——Harmon; Mary, who married 
L. G. Feezel; Edna; Willis; Earl; and Ray- 
mond. They are members of the Clarkson 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Davis is a Republi- 
can and a member of Rogers Post, G. A. R. 


—————>--o_____—_ 


BREDERICK STANTON McKIN- 
# NIEY, M. D., one of the best known 
medical practitioners of Leetonia, is 
a native of this State, born at \Woos- 
ter, Wayne County, February 1, 
He is a son of John R. McKinney, a 


1872. 
native of Pennsylvania, who is a prominent 
lawyer and politician at \Vooster. 


Dr. Mckinney completed the common 
school course and then entered the University 
of Wooster and, subsequently, Rush Medical 
College at Chicago. After one year of study 
there, in 1895 he entered the Marion Sims 
Medical College, at St. Louis, Missouri, where 
he was graduated in 1808. He then became 
hospital steward and assistant surgeon for the 
Eighth Ohio Regiment in the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, participated in the Santrago cam- 
paign and was mustered out of the service on 
November 21. 1808. at his native city of Woos- 
ter. Dr. McNinney then located for practice 
at Fredericksburg, Ohio, where he continued 
until October, 1904, when he settled perma- 
nently among the good people of Leetonia. He 
is associated in medical practice with Dr. 
Bertolette. 


Dr. McKinney was married on June 1, 
1903, to Grace Claire Herndon, who is a 
daughter of Edward T. Herndon, a large iron 
manufacturer of St. Louis. 

Dr. McKinney retains membership in a 
number of his college fraternities, belongs to 
various medical organizations and is also con- 
nected with the Odd Fellows. 


—————>@__—___ 


OHN BROOKES is too well known 
to the people of Columbiana County 
as the successful florist and truck 
gardener of East Liverpool, to need 
an introduction by us. He is by birth 

an Englishman and a son of John and Lydia 
(Steele) Brookes. He was born October 14, 
1856, at Hanley, Staffordshire, England, but 
has lived in the United States since his sixth 
year. His paternal grandfather, John Brookes, 
was born at Hanley in 1800 and was a crate 
maker. In 1872 he cameto America and made 
his home with his son, John Brookes, and 
grandson, John Brookes, until his death in the 
86th year of his age. Our subject's maternal 
grandfather was Joseph Steele, a kiln fore- 
man of Hanley, who died in 1864 at the ex- 
treme age of 92 years. 

John Brookes, the father of our subject. was 
born at Hanley, England, in 1831, and was a 
turner in the potteries. In 1862 he came to 
this country and settled in East Liverpool where 
he had been preceded by a brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law. He soon secured work with Salt 
& Mear at the old Mansion Pottery and sev- 
eral years later became an employee of \Willhiam 
Brunt. In 1879 he moved to a farm near West 
Point, Columbiana County, and followed farm- 
ing for about five years. He then returned to 
East Liverpool and accepted a position with 
Knowles, Tavlor & Knowles, remaining with 
them until sickness rendered it necessary for 
him to cease work a few years previous to his 
death, which occurred in 1898. He was a man 
of resources and an original thinker, whose 
practical mind saw the possibilities offered to 
the individual taking the initiative in the florist 
business in East Liverpool. About 1867, only 
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a few years after he came to this country, he 
built a small 18 by 24-foot greenhouse, the 
first in East Liverpool. He raised a general 
assortment of bedding plants, devoting his 
‘summers to his greenhouse and garden and 
spending his winters at work in the pottery. 
He succeeded beyond his expectations and as 
‘his business grew he added to the number. of 
‘his buildings until he had three greenhouses 
50 by 11 feet and three 50 by 24. His market 
extended from Pittsburg and Allegheny on one 
hand to Wheeling on the other and the work 
was a source of satisfaction and pleasure as well 
as profit to him. He was a Republican in politi- 
‘can sentiment. Fraternally he was a member 
‘Of Riddle Lodge, No: 315, Pa& A> M.; and 
Bast iver poolodgesNor 370, bOr O2h. fot 
which he was treasurer for many years. He 
Was at one time a member of the Board of 
Health. He married Lydia Steele and became 
the father of eight children, five of whom sur- 
vive, viz.: Alice, wife of Alexander Allison, of 
Chester, West Virginia; John; Elizabeth, wife 
of George Dunn,.of Akron, Ohio; Annie, wife 
of Burgess Mick, of Glasgow, Columbiana 
County ; and Charles, who lives in East Liver- 
pool. The mother died in June, 1897, aged 
66 years. They were mémbers of the First 
Methodist Protestant Church and Mr. Brookes 
was a member of the committee which looked 
after the inside finish of the building when that 
edifice was erected. 

John Brookes was educated in the East 
Liverpool schools and then became a turner in 
the pottery trade. After working in that de- 
partment for several years he became a decor- 
ator, working in the independent shop of John 
F. Steele for 14 years until that gentleman 
retired from business. Mr. Brookes then 
turned his attention to truck gardening and 
raising flowers and has built up a large business. 
In 1888 he purchased his present little truck 
farm of 13 acres; there is no better land in the 
county than he has under careful cultivation. 
He has added materially to the improvements 
on his place, converting the house he found 
on the property into a comfortable seven-room 
residence and otherwise adding to the at- 
tractiveness and utility of the premises. In 


1897 he built a greenhouse 10 by 32. feet and 
was so successful with the plants raised that 
he added more buildings until he has five at 
present. These are mostly devoted to the rais- 
ing of bedding plants, which are disposed of 
in the home trade, the supply scarcely equaling 
the demand. 

Mr. Brookes is the inventor of an iron rail- 
road tie, which has met the approval of rail- 
road experts and rail manufacturers and its 
adoption will make him independently rich. 
This tie, which is pronounced the best thing 
of its kind in existence, is so constructed that 
the rails rest in a groove at each end and.are 
held in place by flanges at the top and a key 
at the side, the latter being held in place by a 
pin which is driven through from the top. 
This would do away with the present method of 
spikes and plates to hold the rails and would 
render the occurrence of accidents much less 
likely. 

Mr. Brookes married Elizabeth Moore, 
daughter of Stephen Moore, of East Liverpool. 
They have six children: Alice E., Lillian E., 
L. Mary, Charles R., Annie L. and Ruth M. 
They are members of the First Methodist 
Protestant Church of East Liverpool; Mr. 
Brookes was leader of the church choir for 
many years. He is a musician of far more than 
average ability, and played first alto horn in 
the old band when it was in existence and was 
violinist in the Lazarus Orchestra. He is a 
member of the Royal Arcanum. In politics he 
affiliates with the Republicans. 


————- > ___——- 


GPA SSE FISHER, who is engaged in a 

: baking business at East Liverpool, 
and is also a member, of the firm of 
Fisher Brothers, operators of a large 
stock and dairy farm which is located 
just outside the city limits, was born January 
22, 1877, in St. Clair township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and is a’son of Benjamin P. 
and Margaret (Smith) Fisher. 

The paternal grandfather, Michael Fisher, 
was a resident of St. Clair township for many 
years and died on his farm there aged about 86 
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years. He married a member of the well- 
known Dawson family. Our subject’s maternal 
grandfather was Thomas Smith, who was born 
in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, probably at 
Smith’s Ferry, in 1813 and died there April 
20, 1900. His father, Jesse Smith, was a 
pioneer in Beaver township, Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, where he started a hotel on the 
stage line between Cleveland and Pittsburg. 
He secured the charter. and established a ferry 
across the Ohio, and the town received its 
name from this ferry. Thomas Smith, his son, 
assisted his father in the business of conducting 
the tavern and ferry and subsequently the whole 
business fell into the hands of himself and 
brother. The father died when the boys were 
small and the mother, Susan Smith, managed 
it until they were old enough to relieve her. 
At a later date Thomas Smith became inter- 
ested in a Ohio river steamer, his brother Sam- 
uel being the captain. Together, the family es- 
tablished a wharf-boat at Smith’s Ferry, which 
they owned and operated for many years. 

Thomas Smith seems to have been a man 
of great business enterprise and apparently was 
connected with a large number of the industries 
and interests which were foremost in his day. 
Prior to his marriage he bought stock and 
drove them across the mountains to Philadel- 
phia and also invested in farming lands and 
employed a large body of men to operate them. 
At one-time he owned a valuable tract near 
Ohioville; which became noted as a fine oil 
field. Politically a Republican, he was fre- 
quently elected to local office. He married Eliza 
Lawson of Marietta, Ohio, and they had seven 
children, five of whom reached maturity, viz.: 
Susan, wife of R. W. Laughlin, of East Liver- 
pool; Margaret, mother of our subject; Annie, 
wife of W. C. Reed, of East Liverpool; Jesse, 
of East Liverpool; and Cora, wife of R. L. 
Andrews, of Cleveland. The Smith family has 
always been regarded with cohsideration 
wherever the members of this branch have 
settled. 

Benjamin P. Fisher was born in St. Clair 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1849, 
and has always resided on the homestead farm. 
It has always been conducted as a dairy farm, 


its location making this branch of agriculture 
the most profitable, and Mr. Fisher continued 
to carry it on until 1904, when he turned its 
operation over to his sons. Politically a stanch 
Democrat, the successes of his party have al- 
ways been of great interest to him but he has 
never cared to accept office. He has long heen 
looked upon as one of the substantial and repre- 
sentative men of his township. 

In 1872 Mr. Tisher was married to Mar- 
garet Smith, who was born in Liverpool town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, and was a 
daughter of the above-mentioned Thomas 
Smith, one of the pioneers of the county. They 
had six children. namely: Benjamin J., of 
Liverpool township: Jessie, of this sketch: 
Thomas and Frank ML., who live on the old 
home in St. Clair township; and May, who 
makes her home with her brother Jesse. The 
mother died in 1888, aged but 34 years. She 
Was a consistent member of the Presbyterian 
Church. : 

Jesse Fisher grew to manhood in his native 
township and was educated in the local schouls. 
In 1892 he came to East Liverpool and went 
to work for W. A. Andrews, a dairyman, then 
spent two years in the grocery business and 
next bought the J. M. Smith bakery business. 
This was then located at No. 155 Fourth street 
and Mr. Fisher retained the premises for 18 
months and then moved to Pennsylvania 
avenue, where he had erected his present fine 
business house. Mr. Fisher has a very large 
wholesale trade, employs six bakers and keeps 
two teams busy supplying the local demand. 
In addition he ships goods to all the river towns 
in this section of the valley. 

In the spring of 1905, Mr. Fisher, with his 
brother Benjamin J., formed a partnership un- 
der the name of Fisher Brothers to conduct a 
dairy business. Their farm comprises 22 
acres which is owned by the heirs of his mother, 
Margaret (Smith) Fisher, and this land with 
his father’s farm makes 480 acres of the finest 
land in Columbiana County. It is situated just 
outside the city limits of the First Ward. 
About 50 head of high-grade cattle are kept 
and they have an average wholesale and retail 
business of about 100 gallons of milk a day. 
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The property is within easy access of the city, 
as it is only a ro-minute walk from the street 
car line. 

Mr. Fisher married Effie Allen, a daughter 
of William Allen, of East Liverpool. They 
are members of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Fisher is a Republican in politics. 


eo 


RePRALE secretary of” Pes Salem 
Hardware Company of Salem, is 
one of the citys leading business 
men. He was born in Mahoning 
County, Ohio, September 18, 1851, 
and is a son of Moses E. and Elizabeth J. 
(Pettit) Kale. 

The parents of Mr. Kale were both born 
in Ohio, the father a native of Mahoning and 
the, mother of Trumbull County. The former 
died in 1864 and the latter in the following 
year. Moses E. Kale followed the carpenter's 
trade as an occupation. They had seven chil- 
dren, namely: A. Z., deceased; H. R., of this 
sketch; M. E., formerly a member of the police 
force of Alliance, Ohio; W. S., formerly of 
Topeka, Kansas, now of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Curtis, of Akron, Ohio; Emma, wife 
of R. O. Sturgeon, of Everett, Washington; 
and Harry A., of Seattle, Washington. The 
Kale family is of Pennsylvania Dutch extrac- 
tion. 

Our subject was about six years of age 
when he accompanied his parents to Salem, 
where he attended school until the age of 18 


years and then went to work as clerk in the. 


hardware store of Carr & Tescher, the business 
being conducted in the same building now occu- 
pied by Mr. Kale. He continued with this firm 
for eight years, in the meantime thoroughly 
learning the business. He then spent five vears 
on a farm some eight miles east of Salem, in 
Fairfield township. Upon his return to Salem 
he went into business as clerk for McLeran & 
Crumrine, remaining two years as such and 
then buying a third interest and later buying the 
interest of Mr. McLeran, the firm name be- 
corhing Crumrine & Kale, thus continuing for 
five or six years until about 1900, when the 


present name was adopted and the business 
incorporated. This is the largest hardware 
stere in the city, having double stores of three 
floors and 180 feet frontage. A very large 
and complete stock of large aggregate value 
is carried and the company’s trade relations ex- 
tend all over the county and much of Mahoning 
County. 

Mr. Kale was married on January 1, 1879, 
to Miss T. M. Gilbert, of Columbiana County, 
who is a daughter of Jacob and Barbara Gil- 
bert, pioneers of this section. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kale have one daughter,—Florence B. 

Politically Mr. Kale has been identified 
with the Republican party all his life. He is 
an elder and a trustee in the Christian Church. 
In the business world he has met with much 
success, this condition being entirely brought, 
about through his own methods and commercial 
integrity. He is not only one of the city’s 
substantial men but also one of the most re- 
spected. 


PM OSEPH P. WINTRIORO, | superin- 
mB} tendent of the plant of the East Liver- 
pool Brick Manufacturing Company, 
was born February 14, 1879, at St. 
Pitro, in Southern Italy, being a son 
of Ralph and Rose (Bannard) Wintrioro, re- 
tired residents of that town. His grandfather, 
Joseph \Wintrioro, was a stock-raiser on the 
little farm at St. Pitro which afterward de- 
scended to Ralph Wintrioro, who carried on 
farming and stock-raising on an extensive scale 
for Italy. The latter married a daughter of 
Joseph Bannard of St. Pitro and had a family 
of four children, namely: Mary, who is mar- 
ried and lives in her native land; Joseph; 
Michael A. and Albert. In 1889 he came to 
America, bringing with him his son Joseph in 
order that he might be educated in America 
and have a better opportunity for advancement 
than was offered in his native country. He re- 
mained here one year but he found it hard tc 
learn the English language and the strange 
manners and customs of the American people 
and he returned to his own land, leaving his 
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little son with the child’s uncle and his own 
brother. 

Joseph P. Wintrioro was taken into the 
home of his uncle and reared in the way his 
father desired, attending the public schools and 
acquiring a good common school education. 
He was a studious lad and improved his time 
to such adavantage that when he reached his 
14th year he had completed the grammar. 
grade of the Pittsburg schools, in which city 
he resided. He was now ready to learn a prac- 
tical business and for that purpose went to 
Harmarville, Pennsylvania, and entering the 
brick-yards, remaining two years until he had 
mastered the work. He then worked in var- 
ious yards in Western Pennsylvania until 1903, 
when he came to East Liverpool and it was not 
long before he had secured a position with the 
East Liverpool Brick Manufacturing Company, 
and the following year was placed in charge 
of the plant as its superintendent. This com- 
pany has four kilns, employs 17 men and three 
teams and manufactures on an average 15,000 
bricks a day. Soon after coming to East Liver- 
pool, he purchased a residence on Railroad 
street, near the brick-yard, and he and his 
estimable wife have converted it into a very 
pleasant home. — 

Mr. Wintrioro married Miss Rosa Cecelia 
and is the father of two clildren—Ralph M. 
and Laura T. Mrs. Wintrioro is a native of 
St. Pitro, Italy, and a daughter of Joseph 
Cecelia. While the parents were acquainted in 
Italy, the young people had never met until 
they met in America. They are members of 
St. Aloysius Catholic Church. Mr. Wintrioro 
is a member of the Pittsburg Fraternal League. 


—————7»>- 


WIERBERT R. FERRELL, M. D., who 
Mi =o has been a resident of East Liverpool 
since IgOI, is one of the most success- 
ful practitioners of his profession in 
the city. He was born at Washing- 
ton, Guernsey County. Ohio, April 9, 1866, 
and is a son of Hon, Joseph and Martha (Mor- 
ton) Ferrell. The family is of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and the name was originally spelled 
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Joseph Ferrell, grandfather of our subject, 
was born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
from which county his father enlisted in the 
Continental Army for service in the Revolu- 
tionary War. After reaching maturity, he set- 
tled on a quarter-section of land in Oxford 
township, Guernsey County, Ohio, for which 
he received a patent from the government. He 
married Sarah Anderson, of Washington Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, whose parents became 
pioneers of Guernsey County, Ohio. 

Hon. Joseph Ferrell, father, of our subject, 
was born in Oxford township, Guernsey Coun- 
ty, Ohio, March 13, 1818, and there received 
a common school education. He later read 
law, was admitted to the bar and had his law 
office and residence at Washington, which until 
the building of the railroad was the principal 
town in the county. The courts were at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, where he practiced. He was 
originally a Whig in politics and later a Re- 
publican, by which party he was elected to the 
State Legislature, serving two terms—from 
1860 to 1864. During this time he was also 
an officer in the military under Governor Tod. 
When he retired from the Legislature, he lo- 
cated on the home farm in Oxford township, 
Guernsey County, where he followed agricul- 
tural pursuits until his death in October, 1894. 
He married Martha Morton, a daughter of 
Moses Morton, one of the pioneers of Oxford 
township along with the Ferrells. Mrs. Ferrell 
died in February, 1895, aged 73 years, and was 
survived by five children as follows: Cornelia, 
wife of Samuel A. Hogue, of Steele, Kidder 
County. North Dakota; John W., of Quaker 
City, Ohio; Elizabeth, wife of William Mc- 
Cormick, of Cleveland, Ohio; Edward, de- 
ceased; and Herbert R. The family belonged 
to the United Presbyterian Church. 

Herbert R. Ferrell was born on the old 
home farm and was there reared to maturity, 
attending the common schools. At the age of 
18 years he began reading medicine under a 
preceptor, after which he entered the Eclectic 
\fedical Institute of Cincinnati. He was grad- 
uated from that institution in 1890, and there- 
after for a period of 10 years practiced with 
much success at Cambridge, Ohio. Because of 
failure of his health, he then lived in retire- 
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ment one year. Since 1gor he has been actively 
engaged in practice in East Liverpool. He at- 
tained success from the first, and is held in 
highest esteem by his fellow-practitioners. and 
the general public. . 

On June 4, 1890, Dr. Ferrell was married 
to Helena Sherman, a daughter of Henry Sher- 
man, of Wheeling, West Virginia. Her death, 
which occurred September 28, 1896, at the 
age of 26 years was a sad blow to her husband. 
One daughter, Helen L., survives. Mrs. Ferrell 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church. 


——_?¢-o__<_ 


paeg RED E. BEEMER, D. D. S., one of 
Sh) the leading professional men of 
| Salem, whose dental parlors are lo- 
cated at No. 35 Broadway, was born 
at Simcoe, Ontario, Canada, Octo- 
ber 8, 1871, and is a son of Charles C. and 
Martha E. (Wilkin) Beemer. 

The father of Dr. Beemer was born in 
Canada and the mother in Pennsylvania. The 
father died in Ontario in 1897, aged 56 years. 
For a number of years he was a leading busi- 
ness man of Simcoe, dealing in coal and farm 
supplies. The mother still resides in that city. 


They had five children, namely: Charles W.,- 


a practicing physician at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Fred E., of this sketch; Cora J’, wife of 
Dr. F. A. Watts, of Port Hope, Michigan; and 
Mabel and Edith, deceased, the former at the 
age of 14 and the latter at the age of 16. 

Dr. Beemer was reared in his native place, 
where he resided until 25 years of age. After 
graduating very creditably at the Simcoe High 
School, he entered upon the study of dental 
surgery at the Royal College of Dental 
Surgery at Toronto, where he was graduated 
in 1893. After four years of successful prac- 
tice at Simcoe, he moved to Conneaut, Ohio, 
where he practiced with Dr. F. G. Kelley for 
one year. In 1899 he removed to Salem, where 
he has been in constant practice ever since. 

In 1897 Dr. Beemer was married to Maude 
A, Hadcock, who was born at Mount Elgin, 
Ontario, and is a daughter of Isaac and Ruth 

adcock, natives of Virginia. Dr. Beemer and 


wife have two beautiful little daughters: Ruth 
Agnes and Helen Maude. ; 

Dr. Beemer comes of very old and honor- 
able ancestry. In early days in Germany, the 
name was spelled Bremer, being so spelled in 
an ancient Bible in the possession of the 
Beemer family, which contains the family 
record for 300 years. When the founders of 
the family settled as pioneers in Ontario, the 
British government granted them large tracts 


‘of land. On the maternal side, Dr. Beemer’s 


ancestors were of English extraction, belong- 
ing to the prominent Dickinson family, an old 
Quaker one of prominence and substance in 
Pennsylvania. 

Ere ay ee 


Pea ALTER E. MOWEN, M. D., one of 

Hi the best known and most skillful 
physicians and surgeons of the East 
End, East Liverpool, was born July 
31, 1857, at Deerfield, Portage 
County, Ohio, being a son of Tobias R. and_ 
Elizabeth (Hubbard) Mowen. The paternal 
grandfather was Daniel Mowen, born April 8, 
1795, who learned the trade of a tailor 
when a young man and began _ business 
in that line in Cincinnati. Later . he 
came to Columbiana County and _ settled in 
the town of Petersburg, now included within 
the limits of Mahoning County, where he built 
the first brick house erected in that vicinity. 
He was very successful in his business and fol- 
lowed it as long as he lived. His wife, Eliza- 
beth Mowen, was a daughter of Jacob Rudicil, 
of Petersburg, and was of German descent. 
They had a large family of nine children, viz. : 
Humphrey, a resident of Deerfield; Tobias R., 
the father of our subject; Hiram, who was a 
resident of Trumbull County from which 
county he enlisted for service in the. Civil War, 
where he lost his life; Simeon J., of Chicago; 
Nancy Jane, deceased; Sophina, widow of 
Daniel Kuntz, of Cleveland; Harriet, widow 
of Richard McGowan, of Deerfield; and Oliver 
P., of Deerfield. 

Tobias R. Mowen was born at New Spring- 
field, Mahoning County, Ohio. May 14, 1824. 
but his parents moved to Deerfield not long 
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after, his birth and it was there he grew to man- 
hood. He farmed up to 1goo, when he retired. 
He married Elizabeth Hubbard, daughter of 
the noted pioneer preacher, Rev. Ephraim Hub- 
bard, who was a colaborer with Campbell and 
assisted that eminent divine to found the Chris- 
tian Church in Ohio. Where duty called, there 
went the man of God and when Rev. Mr. Hub- 
bard took his family to Deerfield township, 
they were the fifth family to locate there. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mowen have but one child, our sub- 
ject, with whom they have made their home 
since leaving the farm. They are devoted 
members of the Christian Church, in which 
Mr. Mowen was deacon for many years and 
they are enjoying the sunset of life, blessed with 
health and friends and happy in the love and 
devotion of children and grandchildren, 

Dr. Mowen supplemented a common-school 
education with a course in Mount Union Col- 
lege and then read medicine under the precep- 
torship of Dr. C. O. Hoover, of Alliance for 
one year. 
cal department of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity at Cleveland in 1886, and three years 
later graduated from that institution. He 
practiced for 12 years in Deerfield and then 
came to East Liverpool as a more desirable 
location for an enterprising physician, giving 
wider scope to his ability and affording richer 
fields of investigation and practice. He is 
recognized by the medical fraternity as a sur- 
geon of undoubted skill and is destined to gain 
an extended reputation in his work if his pres- 
ent successes are continued. He is identified 
with the County and State medical societies 
and is medical examiner for Pan American 
Court, No. 127, Tribe of Ben Hur; Buckeye 


Following this he entered the medi- 


——4 


Castle, No. 98, Knights of the Golden Eagle; 


and has served on the Board of Health ever 


since locating in the city. The Doctor is a 
Republican but is far too busy to become a 
politician. He is a member of Charity Lodge, 
No. 512, F. & A. M., of Palmyra, Ohio; 
Penova Lodge, I. O. O. F.; and is a past com- 
mander of the Knights of the Maccabees. 
The Doctor was first married on July 1, 
1877, to Alice B. Randall, a daughter of 
Stephen Randall, of Deerfield township, 


33 


Portage County, Ohio. She was a most estim- 


able woman and a member of the Christian 
Church. She passed away in 1808, leaving 
four children: Don T., Cliff S., Blanche and 
Ned. Don T. died in 1900, his death being the 
result of an accidental shooting. In 1901 Dr. 
Mowen was married to Lillie May Bower, 
whose father, Jacob Bower, is a prominent resi- 
dent of Steubensville, Ohio. Mrs. Mowen is 
the mother of a bright little daughter, Mary 
KKatherine. The Doctor and his wife are mem- 
bers of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
East Liverpool, located in the East End. 


——»>+->___ 


partner of the firm of Tescher & 
Mead, leaders in the hardware and 
agricultural implement business at 
Salem, is also an honored citizen and 
a survivor of the great Civil War, in which he 
took a distinguished part. Captain Tescher 
was born November 2, 1837, in the canton 
of Bern, Switzerland, and is a son of John and 
Mary (Spring) Tescher. 

The parents of our subject lived until past 
middle age in their own picturesque land, but 
later joined their son in Salem, and here the 
father died, aged 90 years and the .mother, 
aged 83 years. Their six children were: John 
F., of Salem; Fred, now of South Bend, Indi- 
ana, who was a soldier of Sherman’s army in 
its “March to the Sea;’’ Mrs. Mary Heltbrand, 
of Switzerland; Mrs. Anna Russi, of Salem; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schaffer, of West Austintown, 
Ohio; and Mrs. Kate Myers, of Salem. 

The life of a boy in school and on a farm is 
very similar the world over, and our subject 
grew up to the age of 17 years surrounded 
with about the same conditions and performed 
about the same duties in Switzerland as. he 
would have done in any mountain State of the 
United States. He then went to work in a 
grocery store in the village of Locle, near which 
he was born, and then came to America, reach- 
ing Wooster, Ohio, in the spring of 1860. Un- 
til he enlisted in the Union Army, on September 
2, 1862, he worked at farm work and in a hard- 
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ware store at Wooster. He became a member 
of Company C, 107th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., 
under Colonel Myers. His promotion was 
rapid, first from the position of a private in 
the ranks to be Ist sergeant and after his com- 
pany was attached to the Army of the Potomac, 
he was made 2nd lieutenant. His gallantry on 
the field of Gettysburg resulted in his rise to 
the rank of 1st lieutenant and after this he was 
given command on many ocgasions but was 
not made a captain until after he was trans- 
ferred to Company G. During these days he 
did not win his honors very easily, long 
marches, constant skirmishes, exposure to hard-, 
ships of all kinds and participation in terrible 
battles, strained the vitality of such a robust 
frame as the gallant young soldier had built up 
on the breezy mountains of his native land. 
Until the serious nature of his wound, received 
at Gettysburg, made it necessary for him to 
resign in June, 1864, he had taken part in al- 
most every one of the 22 engagements in which 
his regiment had participated, and his frequent 
promotions showed that he had displayed un- 
‘usual valor. His sufferings after being 
‘wounded were intense as he lay for four days 
on the field unattended, in the hot sun, with- 
out a drop of water in his canteen, and was 
in,such a condition that his captors scarcely 
thought it worth while to bother with him. 
‘Fortunately the Union forces recaptured him 
‘before life was totally extinct, but long weeks 
jin a hospital resulted. Patched up, however, 
he insisted upon rejoining his regiment which 
he found in front of Charleston, and there he | 
took command again of his company, led it to 
Jacksonville and precipitated himself so cour- 
ageously into every skirmish that his wound 
-was reopened and he was obliged to give up, 
as noted above, Captain Tescher is held in high 
esteem in the Grand Army post to which he be- 
dongs. His comrades are those, who, having 
passed through like experiences, can well ap- 
-preciate his services to his adopted country. 

After some months of convalescence, Cap- 
‘tain Tescher became a clerk in a hardware 
‘store at Salem and remained with this firm for 
some four years and then bought an’ interest, 
‘the business being conducted under the name 


of Donnely, Carr & Company. Later Captain 
Tescher and Mr. Carr bought out Mr. Donnely 
and continued the business as Carr & Tescher 
for about. 30 years. When the partnership 
was dissolved, Captain Tescher embarked in 
the carriage and agricultural implement busi- 
ness, which he conducted alone for seven years, 
but in 1904 he admitted Eimer Mead to part- 
nership and now the extensive business is pros- 
pering under the firm name of Tescher & Mead. 
The quarters include a storeroom 40 by 60 feet 
in dimensions, with a warehouse, of two floors, 
40 by 100 feet in dimensions. A very large 
business is done in plows although they handle 
all kinds of implements suitable for agricul- 
turists. Captain Tescher is not only one of the 
early business men in this line but has proven 


-himself one of the most capable and reliable. 


In 1866 Captain Tescher was married to 
Susan K. Miller, who was born at Boltigen, 
Switzerland, in 1840, and came to America 
with her brother in 1861. They have had these 
children: Mrs. Adeline Callahan, who died 
some three years since, leaving three children; 


. Ella, wife of Albert Kennedy, of Salem; Effie; 


wife of Thomas Webb, of Salem; Lillian, wife 
of Ross Penrose, of Garnett, Kansas; Harry, 
who died aged six years; and Walter, who died 
in infancy. 

Politically Captain Tescher has always been 
identified with the Republican party. Frater- 
nally he is an Odd Fellow. His portrait ac- 
companies this sketch. 


—————»>-e______. 


pLLIAM J. TAYLOR, M. D., pro- 

B| prietor of the first private hospital 
and Red Cross training school for 
nurses in East Liverpool, is one or 
the eminent physicians and sur- 
geons of this section of Ohio. Dr. Taylor was 
et in Cambridgeshire, England, October 6, 
1853. 

Dr. Taylor became a memper ot the medical 
profession in his own country, where he prac- 
ticed over 12 years. On coming to America, 
he engaged in medical practice for some six 
or seven years in New York City and Brook- 
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lyn, then took a course in the College of Phy- 
sicians. and Surgeons at St. Louis, Missouri, 
and in 1894 completed a post-graduate course 


in gynecology in the New York Polyclinic, . 


and also completed a four year’s course in the 
Eclectic Medical College of that city. 

In 1894 Dr. Taylor came to East Liverpool, 
‘Ohio, and entered into general practice. In 
1902 he opened The Dr. Taylor Private Hospi- 
tal and also his Red Cross training school for 
nurses, the first of the kind in this city and the 
best-equipped in this part of the State. The 
operating room is fitted with every modern ap- 
pliance and the nurses are given a thorough, 
practical training in every detail. The hospital 
owns the best filter in the city and apparatus 
for distilling water and it has static and X-ray 
machines in addition to every other known ap- 
pliance used in electro-therapeutics. The school 
has been in operation two years and has grad- 
uated three nurses. Dr, Taylor has associated 
with him several medical men of wide reputa- 
tion,—Dr. Swope, of Pittsburg and Dr. 
Howard Dayis, of East Liverpool. Dr. Taylor 
is surgeon to the police and fire departments. 

Dr. Taylor belongs to a number of medical 
‘bodies. Fraternally he is a member of the 
Masonic order, which he entered in England, 
where he still retains membership. He also 
‘belongs to Stella Chapter, No. 27, Order of 
the Eastern Star, of Brooklyn, New York, and 
‘to Josiah Wedgewood Lodge, No. 235, Sons 
of St. George, of East Liverpool. 


——_++»—__—_- 


SOHN LEWIS HERBERT, M. D., one 
| of the able and experienced physicians 
of Columbiana County, who enjoys a 
large and satisfactory practice in and 
around the village of Hanover, was 
born in 1858 at Frankfort-gn-the-Main, Ger- 
many, and is a son of the late John L. Herbert, 
of that city. 

For a period extending over 20 years, the 
father of Dr. Herbert was an official of the 
city of his birth, serving on the police force 
up to the time of his death in 1883, at the age 
of 64 years. He was a man of education and 


intelligence and, as far as lay in his power, as- 
sisted his son to gain an education and pre- 
pare for the medical profession. 

The subject of this sketch attended school 
from early boyhood until he was graduated 
from the gymnasium at Frankfort, a gym- 
nasium resembling in some features an Ameri- 
can high school. In 1874 he came to America 
and located in Ashland County, Ohio, where 
for two years he studied medicine under Drs. 
Fuller and Wirt. In 1881 he was graduated 
from the Louisville Medical College. Prior 
to coming to the United States, he had been 
studying medical science and had done hospi- 
tal service as a member of the Hospital Corps 
in the Franco-Prussian War, in 1870-71. After 
receiving his degree, he settled in Coshocton 
County, Ohio, where he rernained for five years 
and then removed to New Harrisburg, Carroll 
County, and continud to practice there for six 
years, removing then to the villages of Ken- 
sington and Hanover, Columbiana County. 
During his 10 years of practice in this vicinity, 
Dr. Herbert has gained the full confidence of 
the public and ranks with the leading practi- 
tioners here. ‘He is a member of the Colum- 
biana County Medical Society and the Ohio 
State Medical Society. 

Dr. Herbert was married in 1881 to Per- 
cella Keck, who was a daughter of Gottfried 
Keck, of Jelloway, Knox County, Ohio. Mrs. 


Herbert died May 4, 1900, without issue. 


Dr. Herbert has always been identified with 
the Republican party since becoming interested 
in public affairs. He is a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. His fraternal relations are main- 
tained with the Masons, Elks and Maccabees. 


-—————_—_—_- 


ciency, as chief of the police force 
of Salem has but added to the gen- 
eral esteem in which he has long 
been held by his fellow-citizens, is 
a native of Ohio, born at Elkton, Columbiana 
County, December 29, 1868, and is a son of 
George and Sarah A. (Albright) Turner. 
The father of Mr. Turner was born at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, but the mother was a na- 
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tive of Columbiana County. Both died in Ohio, 
the mother at the age of 47 years and the father 
aged 72 years. His whole life frorn infancy 
had been spent in Ohio, where he followed the 
trade of carpenter. Of the family of five child- 
ren born to them our subject is the oldest and 


the only son, his sisters being Ida, a trained | 


nurse living in Cleveland; Mattie, who is the | 


wife of Harry Dunn, of Salem; Effie, a resident 
of Carlton; and Fannie, a resident of East 
Liverpool. 


When our subject was about five years old, | 


his parents moved to Franklin Square, Col- 
umbiana County, and, one year later, to Dan- 
ville, Knox County, the youth attending school 
continuously until 14 years of age. In 1880 
the family settled on a farm one mile from 
Salem and he assisted in its cultivation for the 
next three years, and then came to Salem where 
he spent several years in a business house and 
then entered into the wall-paper business at No. 
55 East Main street, in partnership with G. V. 
Sharp, under the firm name of Sharp & Turner, 
Charles Shem, of Alliance, later being admitted, 


Turner & Shem. After nine months of asso- 


ciation, Mr. Turner bought the interests of his | 


partners and continued to conduct the business 
alone until February, 1902. At this time he 
was appointed chief of the police force of 


ficial of this kind that the peaceful old city has 
ever had. 

In 1893 Mr. Turner was married to Della 
Summers, who was born in Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and is a daughter of Andrew and 

‘Katherine (Glass) Summers. Lewis (Gilass. 

Mrs. Turner’s maternal grandfather, was one 
of the earliest settlers in Knox township, Col- 
umbiana County. Mr. and Mrs. Turner have 
one son, Russell C., a student. 


Sa)ARRY W. SMITH is one of the well- 
: known citizens of East Liverpool. 
He was born*in Hancock County, 
West Virginia, in 1864, and is a som 
of James M. and Elizabeth A. 
(McPheters) — Smith. 

John G. Smith, grandfather of our subject, 
lived in Washington County, Pennsylvania, and 
conducted an inn—*The Greentree Home”— 
on the old Steubenville turnpike. He lived to. 


/ reach the advanced age of 94 years, dying in 


1894. James M. Smith was a baker by trade 
and followed that business in East Liverpool, 
Ohio, until his death in 1899, at the age of 
71 years. His widow now lives with her son, 
Harry W.. at East Liverpool and 1s 71 years 
old. She had a brother, Dr. David McPheters, 
of Hookstown, Pennsylvania, who is deceased. 

Harry W. Smith was five years of age when 
he was brought by his parents to East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, where he was reared to manhood 
and received his educational training in the 
public schools. His first work was in the 


| freight depot of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
when the firm style was changed to Sharp, | 


Company, in Chicago, after which he was em- 
ployed by the Weaver-Tod Company, coal ship- 
pers, until 1894, having charge of their rail 
coal business. After the closing out of that 
business, Mr. Smith spent a year traveling in 


_ the South (during which time he was for six 
Salem by the mayor, J. B. Baker, and he enjoys | 
the distinction of being the first and only of- | 


Politically Mr. Turner has been identified | 


all his life with the Republican party and has 
been a local party leader. He served from 
1896 until 1900 as a member of the City Coun- 
cil and during this time displayed judgment 
public spirit and civic pride. His fraternal 
connections are with the Elks and the Red 


Men. 


months receiver for a mill company at Nash- 
ville) for the purpose of improving his health, 
and found himself very much benefited. He re- 


turned to East Liverpool, and then accepted 


a position with Armour & Company, being 
stationed while engaved at Umontown, 
Norfolk and Boston. .\gain returning to East 
Liverpool, he accepted the position of editor and 
compiler of the matter for the “Historical -\tlas 
of Columbiana County.” and upon the com- 
pletion of that work became manager of the 
Crisis, of East Liverpool, of which he had 
charge for two years. In the spring of 1903,. 


S() 


| he was elected secretary of the Pottery \sso- 


ciation of the United States, and after serving 


| one year had the duties of treasurer added to 


his office. He is a capable business man and 
has given the Pottery Association most efficient 
service. 

Mr. Smith was united in marriage with 
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Maud McKinnon, a daughter of M. R. Mc- 
Kinnon, who is a prominent resident of East 
Liverpool. Mr. McKinnon was born in what 
is now Liverpool township, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, in 1825, is a son of Michael McKin- 
non anda ran of Joseph McKinnon. The 
last named was born in Pennsylvania and came 

to Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1801, living 
here until his death in 1809. Michael MekKine 
non was bern in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vaia, August I, 1781, accompanied his father 
to Columbiana County, Ohio, and was here 
reared to maturity. He was a farmer by occu- 
pation and located his first land near the present 
‘city of East Liverpool in 1811 and to this he 
added a tract in 1813, which farm is now within 
the city limits. He was married May 22, 1823, 
to Elizabeth Cameron (a sister of Senator Don 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania), who bore him 
three daughters and one son. He died April 
27, 1874, aged 93 years, and his wife died in 
1832. M. R. McKinnon was reared in_his 
native county and attended thé pioneer schools. 
He afterward took charge of the home place, 
buying up the interests of the other heirs from 
time to time, so that at his father’s death he be- 
came sole owner of the homestead. He ‘was 
married in 1850 to Martha Arbuckle, by whom 
he had the following children: Annie, Harry, 
-Frank, Clarence and Maude. His wife died 
in 1884, and he subseqitently married Mrs. M. 
J. Arbuckle, widow of the deceased wife's 
brother. He is a man highly respected by every 
one and is possibly the oldest of the native- 
born residents of East Liverpool. Mr. Mckin- 


non has built a number of fine houses on. the | use. is 
| ago one man did all the bottling in addition to 


hill overlooking the city, among which are the 
residences of N, G. Macrum, Fred Nagle and 
F. E. Grosshans. He has laid out hundr eds of 
wots in what is designated as the “M. R. Mc- 
Kinnon Plat,” and still owns about 50 acres of 
land that has not been platted. ' 
erected his present handsome home on Calcutta 
Street. 

Harry W. Smith and his estimable wife 
hare one child, Marcus, born May 26, 1897. 
In politics, Mr. Smith is a Republican and has 
been a member of the county central committee 
for five years past, taking a very active part 


In 1900, he | 
| handled are: 


TESS 


in political affairs. Fraternally, he is a mem- 
ber of Riddle Lodge, No. BE l er Cale. Nay 
Pilgrim Commandery, No. 55, K. T., and the 
Elks, In religious faith and fellowship, he is 
a Presbyterian. 


_leading business men of East Liver- 
pool, distiller, jobber and importer 
of wine and liquors, was born at 
Utica, New York, April 7, 1850, and 
is a son of Thomas and Elizabeth Meredith. 

The parents of Mr. Meredith died when he 
was a child and he has practically made his own 
way in the world from boyhood. The father 
was of Welsh extraction. In 1853 the father 
moved the family from Utica to Trenton, New 
Jersey, and died soon afterward. 

Mr. Meredith was educated in the public 
schools of Trenton, which he attended until he 
went into a pottery to learn the trade of pot- 
ter. In 1877 he came to East Liverpool, Ohio, 
and worked for one year for George Morley 
and then entered the great pottery house of 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, remaining’ with 
this firm until 1880. In this year he embarked 
in business for himself, engaging in the bot- 
tling business in a small way, utilizing at first 
a small store-room at No. 177 Market street, 
with dimensions of 25 by 60 feet. In con- 
trast, he to-day occupies the entire block in- 
culding Nos. 171 to 179 Market street, two 
floors and baseinent; the building was once 
known as Brunt’s Opera House. Eight years 


9 
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é EORGE W. MEREDITH, one of the 


ISS, 


performing other duties, while now 23 em- 
ployees are required to handle the bottling. 
This is the largest wholesale liquot house in 
Eastern Ohio and the most extensive whiskey 
bottlers in America. The leading brands 
“Meredith’s Diamond Club Pure 
“Meredith’s Malt Whiskey” and “Mere- 


Rae 
The whiskeys are 


dith’s Celery Gin Tonic.” 


| handled by the largest and best wholesale drug- 
| gists and dealers con Maine to California ard 


from Canada to the Gulf. Mr. Meredith was 
one of the incorporators of the Crockery City 
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Brewing & Ice Company, and is president of 
The Colonial Company, potters. 

Mr. Meredith has a fine home in East Liver- 
pool and an interesting family. He married 
Annie Heath, who is a daughter of Richard 
Heath, of Trenton, New Jersey, and they had 
eight children, namely: Amelia, wife of John 
McDonald, of East Liverpool; Richard, of East 
Liverpool; Annie; Thomas; Willis, and three 
deceased. 

Mr. Meredith is fraternally connected with 
East Liverpool Lodge, No. 258, B. P. O. E. 
and the East Liverpool Aerie of Eagles. He 
is a man of enterprise and public spirit and in 
all essentials is a first-class citizen. 


$< 


East Liverpool, one of the soundest 
financial institutions of Eastern Ohio, 
was founded in 1873 as the East 
Liverpool Banking Company, and has 
since that time been a factor in the development 
of the “Ceramic City.” 

The East Liverpool Banking Company was 
organized with a capital stock of $30,000, and 
had as its president David Boyce, F. D. Kit- 
chel serving as cashier. The institution was 
organized as a national bank in 1874, with 
Josiah Thompson as president. He served as 
such until his death in 1889, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Boyce, who was president 
until his death in 1904. Mr. Kitchel was cash- 
ier until 1878, since which time N. G. Macrum 
has had charge of the office of cashier. The 
capital of The First National Bank was $50,- 
000 from its inception until June, 1894, when it 
was increased to $100,000. The present officers 
of the bank are: J. C. Thompson, president; 
N. G. Macrum,.cashier ; J. M. Kelly, vice-presi- 
dent; and Thomas H. Fisher, assistant cashier. 
The board of directors consists of the following 
well-known business men: J. C. Thompson, 
J. M. Kelly, H. N. Harker, B. C. Simms. Will 
L. Thompson, Walter B. Hill and Oliver C. 
Vodrey. The present bank building at No. 198 
Washington street was erected in 1889 at a 
cost of $40,000, and it is known as the First Na- 


tional Bank Building. It has a frontage of 50 
feet, a depth of 90 feet and is four stories in 
height. é 

Tuomas H. Fisner, who has been identfied 
with this institution since 1889, has ably dis- 
charged the duties of _assistant cashier since 
1896 and is a man of recognized ability. He 
was born in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, in 
1874, and is a son of William H. Fisher, who 
came to East Liverpool in 1875 and died here 
five years later. Thomas H. Fisher has also 
been identified with various other business in- 
stitutions and is at the present time treasurer 
of The National China Company and treasurer 
of the Federal Building & Loan Company. In 
politics he is an unswerving supporter of Re- 
publican principles, and for some years has 
served as a member of the Board of Education. 


——_+ + >__— 


=1ON. SANFORD C. HILL. In recall- 
‘al ing the early leading men of East 
Liverpool, great prominence should 
be given Sanford C. Hill, astronomer 
and mathematician, many times may- 
or and for over a half century intimately con- 
nected wtih all public matters pertaining to this. 
locality. His birth took place in Hancock 
County, Virginia (now West Virginia), June 
20, 1796. 

The Hill family hag had many distin- 
guished members in many States of the Unicn. 
The origin of the family was in England and 
this branch traces its ancestry to Rev. Rowland 
Hill, the eloquent minister and author whose 
“Village Dialogues” are still read and quoted. 
In the 17th century the founder of the family 
in America settled in New England, where 
Roger Hill, father of our subject, was born. 
Roger Hill became a pioneer in Hancock Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

In boyhood Mr. Hill received an injury 
which disqualified him for farm work and he 
remained in school until he was,.18 years old, 
a longer period of schooling than was usually 
accorded youths of his day. While apt in every 
branch, mathematics especially appealed to him 
and in everything pertaining to that science 
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he excelled through life. After he left school, 
his father secured him a place in a book store 
in Pittsburg, where he was able to continue his 
studies by himself and to perfect himself in 
surveying and civil engineering which, later in 
life, he followed over a wide radius. \When 
Ig years of age his father established him in 
a small business at Wellsville, then a shipping 
point, but in 1817 he opened the first dry goods 
store in East Liverpool, this being but a few 
years after it had been laid out. Subsequently 
he sold his stock and engaged in surveying as 
noted above, 

Had his bent not been so strong in the direc- 
tion of mathematics, Sanford C. Hilt would 
have been a great lawyer. He was a justice of 
the peace for many years during which period 
he made a thorough study of the Iaw, and it was 
the opinion of the community that it never had 
a better adnunistration of the law. He had an 
extensive law library. He was noted for his 
ability in adjusting cases without appealing to 
other courts and on many occasions quietly 
healed tanily and neighborhood differences. 

For 42 eonsecutive years Mr, Hilt was en- 
gaged in mathematical calculations for alman- 
acs and in this congenial oecupation he probably 
spent the happiest moments of his hfe. Noth- 
ing was too difficult for him to selve and emin- 
ent men of science were accustomed to eall 
upon his brain for assistance in their work 
when the utnrost aecuracy was demanded. It 
was a natural wish that one of his sons 
should inherit this mathematical bent of mind 
and he made it his concern to endeavor, by pri- 
vate teaching, to develop latent tendencies in 
this direction. None of them, however, came 
up to his standard, although all were brilliant 
in other directions. 

Mr. Hill was twice married: first, to Vashti 
S. Moore; they had four children, namely : 
Thomas M., Eliza I’., Harriet I’. and Narissa. 
His second marriage was to Sarah Leech, who 
was born December 14, 1810, in York County, 
Pennsylvania, but was reared in Fairfield town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, The town of 
Leechburg, Pennsylvania, was named in honor 
of her father’s family. These children were 
born to the second union: H. R., now a re- 


tired attorney of East Liverpool, for many 
years a distinguished citizen; Mrs. William: 


_ Brunt, of East Liverpool; Winfield E., a min- 


ister of the Presbyterian Church, now residing 
in East Liverpool; and Meriden S., who is 
in the government service at Blaine, State of 
Washington. 

In his political affiliations Mr. Hill was a 
Whig in his early days and then became a 
stanch supporter of the Republican party. So 
eminently was he qualified for public positions 
that many were proffered him, including those 
of common pleas judge and State Senator, but 
his ambitions did not run in the direction of 
political preferment. He was devoted to the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church and liber- 
ally supported its various benevolent  enter- 
prises and for a number of vears was ruling 
elder in the chureh at East Liverpool. His 
general education was comprehensive while his 
scientific acquirements brought him into touch 
with the great thinkers of the world. 


—_—_———$--<______ 


ANPORD E. . ANDERSON, sentor 
member of the firm of Anderson & 
Mawhorter, owners of the largest 
bakery in East Ltverpool, is a man of 
superior busmess qualifications and 
has made a suceess of everything to which he 
has turned his hand. He has a keen apprecia- 
tion of the wants of the people and has always 
acted upon the principle that the best is none 
too good. As a result the bakery enjoys ex- 
cellent standing in the business world and com- 
mands an extensive patronage. 

Mr. Anderson was born in Beaver, town- 
ship, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, September 
16, 1867, is a son of Robert A. and Elizabeth 
(Hooker) Anderson, and grandson of Bernard 
Anderson, who lived in Beaver County, Penn- 
sylvania, during the greater part of his life. 
Robert A. Anderson was born in Beaver Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, where he still lives at the 
advanced age of 72 years. He has heen a 
successful farmer and served for some years 
as township supervisor. He is a Republican in 
politics, ‘but never aspired to political prefer- 
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ment. He married Elizabeth Hooker, who was 
born in 1845 and is a daughter of Jacob 
Hooker. They became parents of five child- 
as follows: Euphemia, wife of John Warner, 
of Salem; Sanford E.; Estella, wife of Isaac 


Riley, of East Liverpool; Irank, a resident | 


of Beaver, Pennsylvania; and Loretta, also of 
Beaver. Religiously, the family is Presbyterian. 
Sanford E. Anderson received his educa- 


tional training in the common schools of his: 


native county, and in 1888 came to East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, where he drove a team for Faulk 
Brothers, continuing with them one and a half 
years. He then bought an interest in their mill 
and took charge of the cooper shop, which they 
had at that time, continuing as a member of the 
firm until 1808. Selling his interest in that 
busmess he entered the employ of McCain 
Brothers, coopers, and after remaining with 
them a year and a half accepted a position as 


traveling salesman for a hardware house. After | 


a period of eight months, he returned to the 
employ of McCain Brothers, but only remained 
a short time when he engaged to sell buggies, 
wagons and harness for Trotter & Son. He 
remained with them one season when he again 
returned to McCain Brothers, and later worked 
for Armour & Company one year in East 
Liverpool. In April, 1902, he purchased an 
interest in a baking business firm, James Ander- 
son, one of its founders. The business was 
conducted under the name and style of S. E. 
Anderson for a little more than a year. Robert 
Buchanan, one of the founders of the business, 
again purchased an interest in it, the firm 
becoming Anderson & Buchanan. This con- 
tinued until June 1, 1905, when Karl H. Ma- 
whorter purchased an interest and the firm be- 
came Anderson & Mawhorter. When Mr. 
Anderson first acquired an interest in this plant, 
it was but one-third of its present size. They 
now employ five bakers and three drivers. The 
product is sold exclusively to the wholesale 
trade and by them furnished to the retailers. 
This bakery is the largest in the city and con- 
sumes 2,400 barrels of flour per year. Mr. 
Anderson is also a director in the West End 
Land Company. 


In February, 1903, Mr. Anderson was 


married to Ida Hayes, a daughter of Thomas 
Hayes. She was born in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, but was living in Columbiana 
County at the time of her marriage. She is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
while our subject is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of East Liverpool. In 
politics, he is a Prohibitionist. 


——_>-- o____——_ 


@YRUS WRIGHT HAMILTON, 4 
prosperous and progressive farmer of 
Unity township, resides on the farm 

‘ in section 28 upon which he was born 
more than 50 years ago. He is a 

son of Thomas S. and Anna (Dildine)} Hamil- 

ton and a grandson of Thomas and Sarah 

(Scott) Hamilton. The grandfather, who had 

previously lived near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 

engaged in farming, moved in 1824 with his 
wife and seven children to Unity township, 

Columbiana County, Ohio, where he purchased 

a tract of land in section 27, now owned by 

C. P. Rothwell, which he improved and. upon 

which he lived until his death. 

Thomas S. Hamilton was born near Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in 1813, aad was a farmer 
by occupation. In 1840 he located on the Scott 
place, a rich tract of land consisting of 70 acres, 
partially cleared and provided with-rude log 
buildings. These have long since given place 
to neat, frame buildings. He was married in 
1842 to Anna Dildine, a daughter of Richard 
and Anna (Opdyke) Dildine, both natives of 
New Jersey, who settled near New Waterford, 
Columbiana County, in pioneer days. Three 
children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 
viz: Alex, who married Margaret }. Schana- 
falt, and resides in Hlinois, near East St. Louis; 
Cyrus Wright; and Areta, deceased in 1886, 
who was the wife of William J. Tillbrode, of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1892 the father 


_was laid to rest and three years later. the mother 


was placed beside him. 

Cyrus W. Hamilton was reared on the old 
homestead and has continued to make it his 
home ever since with the exception of some 
IO years spent in the West. While he engages 
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quite extensively in general farming, —raising 
orm. wheat and oats,—yet a goodly portion of 
his land is devoted to fruit and it would be 
dificult to find more delicious peaches, apples 
and small fruit than Mr. Hamilton produces 
each year. He makes a specialty of the Bald- 
win apple as it seems to be the apple best suited 
to this climate. 

Mr. Hamilton was married in 1876 in 
Pennsylvania, to Ida Long, daughter of Israel 
and Charlotte (Greenamyer) Long. At her 
‘death she left two children: Emily 1, who 
keeps house for her father and Ralph S., a 
rising young attorney of the Indian Territory. 
Mr, Hamilton assisted in organizing and laying 
‘out the cemetery at East Palestine and his wife 
was the first to be buried in it. He is an earnest 
member of the Presbyterian Church. He is 
affiliated with the Knights of the Maccabees. 


+o 


OHN P. MONTGOMERY owns the 
fine farm of 180 acres in sections 25 
and 26, St. Clair township, upon 
which he resides, and is one of the 
foremost and most progressive agri- 

-culturists of the county. He is a son of John 

and Sarah (Poe) Montgomery and was born 
about 60 years ago on the farm which is still 
his home. 

His paternal grandfather, James Montgom- 
ery. came from Pennsylvania about 1806 and 
purchased land in what is now Liverpool town- 
ship. He lived and died on this farm, which 
afterward descended to his son, Joseph, who 
was a bachelor, and still later became the prop- 
erty of Charles H. Blazier. 

“John Montgomery was born in Washingtor 
County, Pennsylvania, September 15. 1798, 
and was eight years of age when the family 
came to Ohio. He engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits and purchased the farm in St. Clair town- 
ship which he cleared and improved. In place 
of the log cabin so familiar at that time, he 
erected about 1832 a substantial brick home. 
which was regarded as a piece of architectural 

“elegance for that time. He married Sarah Poe 

who died in 1854 in the 54th year of her age. 


He lived until 1880. Their family consisted of 
nine children, viz: Andrew, who died in his 
13th year, James who married Ann Eliza Gill- 
and and is now living in Henry County, Ohio, 
where he is a prosperous farmer; Nancy, who 
makes her home with our subject; Eleanor, 
widow of John McCoy and a resident of Van 
Wert County, Ohio; Elizabeth, deceased, wife 
of William McCoy; Sarah Jane, who married 
George I. Houston and resides at Alliance, 
Ohio; Joseph, deceased ; Rachel, wife of George 
Gaston, of East Liverpool; and John P. The 
maternal great-great-grandfather of our sub- 
ject was Adam Poe, the famous Indian fighter, 
who killed the Wyandot chief, Big Foot.” His 
paternal grandfather, Andrew Poe, was a resi- 
dent of Stark County, Ohio, near Massillon, 
and it was there that our subject’s mother was 
born. She is a sister of Rev. Adam Poe, a 
Methodist minister, living in Cincinnati. 
John P. Montgomery has always given his 
attention to farming and has lived on the farm 
upon which he was reared and born. On 
April to, 1890, he was married to Laura C. 
Fisher, daughter of Michael and Eliza (Daw- 
son) Fisher and sister of Benjamin P. Fisher, 
who now owns the farm which was her birth- 
place and whose biography appears on another 
page of this work. This marriage has been 
without issue. Mr. Montgomery has a fine 
piece of land has it well improved. He has 
made changes in the residence and in 1890 built 
a fine barn, while every department of the farm 
shows the skill and care displayed in its man- 
agement. Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery are 
Presbyterians. In politics he is a Democrat. 


+ @—____—__ 


RVILLE Az RHODES. AL sD... taone 
of the leading medical practitioners at 
Salem, of which city he has been a 
resident since 1900. Dr. Rhodes 
was born in the early days of the 

Civil War. on November 18, 1861, at Sun- 

bury. Pennsylvania, and is one of a family of 

six living children of his parents, Albert B. and 

Ruth A. (Patterson) Rhodes. . 

Orville A. Rhodes was reared in his native 
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place, attended the public schools and subse- 
quently Wooster University, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he was graduated in 1883. He 
then prepared for, medical college and in 1885 
entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Baltimore; in 1893 he took a post-graduate 
course in the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School. 

Dr. Rhodes located at Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he engaged in the practice of 
medicine and surgery for four years and then 
went to North Carolina and remained there for 
four years more. Upon his return to the North 
Dr. Rhodes came to Columbiana County, Ohio, 
and lived for a time at Washingtonville, but in 
1900 he located at Salem, where his profes- 
sional ability and genial personality have 
brought him a large practice and many friends. 

In 1883 Dr. Rhodes was married to Beu- 
linda Campbell, of Plain Grove, Pennsylvania. 
She died in 1889 at Washington, Ohio. In 
1893 he was married to his present wife, Jennie 
Jennings, who is a daughter of George Jenn- 
ings, a prominent citizen of Cleveland. They 
have one son, Philip. Their pleasant home-is 
located at No. 3 East Main street, a part of 
which the Doctor utilizes as his office. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rhodes are members of the 
Presbyterian Church. He is a member of the 
American Medical Association and keeps 
thoroughly posted on all matters concerning 
his profession. Politically, he is independent 
in his views. Fraternally, he is an Odd Fellow 
and a Maccahee. 


—_—_-—_____ 


BOHN C. CATLETT, one of Wells- 
7 ville’s leading business men, whose 
line is that of furniture, owning the 
oldest as well as the largest es- 
tablishment of its kind in the city, is 
one of the city’s prominent citizens also and for 
some years was mayor. He was born May 30, 
1841, at Wellsville, being a son of Albert G. 
and Catherine A. (Aten) Catlett. 

Dr. Hanson Catlett, the paternal grand- 
father, came of Scotch-Irish ancestry, and be- 
came a noted surgeon. He was the medical 
man called in at the time of the noted duel be- 


tween General Jackson and his adversary. He 
married Minerva Chittenden, a native of one of 
the most distinguished families of Vermont. 

Albert G. Catlett, father of our subject, 
and the eldest son of Dr. and Mrs. Catlett, was 
born in 1813, at Fort Bellefonte, Maryland, 
and after the death of his father, in his youth, 
removed with his widowed mother to the 
vicinity of Beaver, Pennsylvania. When about 
20 years of age he came to Wellsville, Ohio, 
and clerked for, a time in the dry goods store 
of A. G. Richardson. After his marriage he 
established himself in a wholesale and retail 
grocery business, which he continued until his 
death on March 14, 1848. . He married Cather- 
ine Aten, who was a daughter, of Henry Aten, 
one of the early pioneers of Wellsville. Of 
their five children, ‘but two reached maturity, 
viz: Hanson, of Wellsville, and John C., of 
this sketch. The mother passed away in 1896, 
in her 78th year. Both parents were consistent 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from youth. 

Our subject was reared in Wellsville until 
the death of his father, when he went to live 
with his grandfather Aten on the latter’s farm, 
there remaining until he reached his majority. 
He enjoyed liberal educational advantages, at- 
tending Washington and Jefferson College and 
later the Cleveland Law School, where he was 
graduated in 1865. For some years Mr. Cat- 
lett traveled through the West, teaching school 
and viewing the country and its resources and 
opportunities, but in 1873 he returned to Wells- 
ville and here purchased the furniture busi- 
ness, Which had been formerly conducted by 
William Snowden. Mr. Catlett was one of the 
organizers and now is president of the Per- 
petual Building & Loan Company. Politically 
a starch Republican, he has served two terms 
as a member of the Council and was mayor of 
the city from 1878 to 1881. For many years. 
he has been a member of the School Board and 
has always been most active in promoting the 
general welfare. 

Mr. Catlett was married January 22, 1873, 
to Julia F. Abbey, who is a daughter of \Vill- 
iam Abbey, of Hartford, Connecticut. She was 
a resident of Cleveland at the time of her mar- 
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riage. Two of their four children reached ma- 
turity, namely: Albert W., of Wellsville, who 
married Margaret Lindsey; and Fred W., who 
is a graduate of Harvard College, class of 
1904 and is a member of the Harvard Law 
School, class of 1907. The family belong to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which Mr. 
Catlett is president of the board of trustees. 
-His fraternal associations are with the Mystic 
Circle and the Protected Home Circle. 


———»>+->—_ 


BILLIAM H. DEIDRICH, vice- 
president of The Sevres China 
Company, of East Liverpool, 


which commands an extensive pat- 
ronage throughout the United 
States and in foreign countries, is a man of 
sound business ability and inventive genius. 
An invention of his promises to revolutionize 
the decorating of designs on pottery, china and 
glassware. ~ 

William H. Deidrich comes of a well-known 
tamily of this county. His great-grandfather, 
George Deidrich, was born in Germany and 
came to America in 1832, bringing his wife and 
nine children. Tradition says he was a tailor 
by trade. He settled in Hollidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in which section there are many 
Deidrichs at the present time, all with a com- 
mor-origin, although there may he slight dif- 
ferences in the spelling of the name. An asso- 
ciation has been formed and a reunion is held 
every two years. Much progress has been 
made in tracing the genealogy, although there 
are’ several missing links, which are necessary 
to complete the chain. It has been discovered 
that the family is prominently mentioned in 
the annals of the German Empire, tracing back 
to Deidrich von Bern, who was King of the 
Ostrogoths, A. D. 454-526. The family was 
most powerful before the Reformation. 
George Deidrich, above mentioned, married 
Katherine Frey, by whom he became the father 
of 10 children. 

George Deidrich, son of George and 
Katherine (Frey) Deidrich. was born in Ger- 
many in 1809 and died in this country in Oc- 


tober, 1866. He came to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, in 1835, and established a blacksmith 
shop. Two years later he built a home on the 
corner of Third and Washington streets, hav- 
ing his shop on the same lot for many years. 
He had one of his eyes injured by a spark of 
fire and finally abandoned blacksmithing. He 
then opened a feed store and later added a line 
of groceries, finally carrying groceries exclu- 
sively. Politically he was a Democrat. He 
was united in marriage with Katherine Gar- 
rett, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, who died in 
December, 1876, after having given birth to 
Ir children, eight of whom grew up. Mrs. 
Deidrich was a German Lutheran, while her 
husband was an earnest Catholic, being one of 
the earliest members of the Catholic Church 
in East Liverpool, of which he was a liberal 
supporter. 

William Q. Deidrich, father of our sub- 
ject, was born at East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
died in 1887, at the age of 62 years. He 
learned the trade of a wagon-maker with Stacy 
Ingalls, of Van Port, Pennsylvania, and was 
employed by the government during the war to 
build army wagons. After the war, Mr. Deid- 
rich returned to East Liverpool and for some 
years engaged in contracting and_ building 
with his brother George W. He then started 
the manufacture of wheel-barrows, especially 
adapted for pottery requirements, and wagons, 
continuing in that line until his death. He was 
a Democrat until late in life when he became 
a Republican. Fraternally, he was a charter 
member of Peter Cooper Council, No. 772, 
Royal Arcanum. He married a daughter of 
Henry Deitz, of East Liverpool, and they had 
six children, as follows: Elizabeth C., wife 
of Herman Tatgenhorst, of East Liverpool; 
William H., subject of this sketch; Marv, 
who died at the age of eight years; Rena L., 
wife of Samuel Pacy, of Wellsville; Charles 
E.; George Henry; and J. Robert, of Denver, 
Colorado. The family were members of the 
German Lutheran Church. 

William H. Deidrich was educated in the 
public schools of East Liverpool, then went, 
into the pottery of McNicol, Burton & Com- 
pany, where he learned the practical details 
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of making pottery. He worked in various 
positions in East Liverpool until 1891, when he 
helped to organize The Crown Pottery Com- 
pany, of Evansville, Indiana, of which he was 
general manager until 1895. He then returned 
to East Liverpool and togk a position on the 
road with The D. E. McNicol Pottery Com- 
pany, continuing with this concern for five 
years. He helped to organize The Sevres 
China Company in 1900 and became vice-presi- 
dent and manager. In 1902 he gave up his 
duties as manager of The Sevres China Com- 
pany but continued as an officer, and went to 
Salineville. Columbiana County, where he or- 
ganized the Dresden China Company and built 
its plant. He served as president until 1904, 
when he severed his connection with that com- 
pany and gave his attention to the work of 
increasing the output of The Sevres China 
Company by negotiating a consolidation of The 
Derry China Company, of Derry, Pennsyl- 
vania, with The Sevres China Company, which 
now operates both plants. 

While Mr. Deidrich was traveling on the 
road he was studying, and during the inter- 
vals at home he was experimenting on an in- 
vention which he was successful in perfecting 
and which is one of the greatest labor-saving 
devices ever introduced into the manufacture 
of pottery. ._ It was nothing less than a print- 
ing press to stamp the designs on pottery and 
to do away with the old method, which was to 
stamp each unit of the design by hand with a 
rubber stamp. By the new method, a rubber 
stamp of the complete design is placed on a 
large flat sheet of rubber, called a diaphtagm, 
which is stretched over a block of wood or 
metal. In this block four tubes are inserted at 
the sides for the admission of air,and the face of 
the block is pierced with many small holes for 
the emission of air forced through the tubes 
from a tank of compressed air The diaphragm 
is locked in a chase in a similar manner to the 
forms used on a common job press and the tubes 
in the block are connected with the tank by 
hose. When the press closes, the moment the 
plate or other article, which is fed into the press 
the same as a sheet of paper, comes in contact 
‘with the diaphragm the air is turned on by a 


cam movement and the rubber diaphragm 

carrying the design is inflated from behind and 
bulges outward, ‘completely conforming to the 
shape of the piece of ware, implanting the de- 
sign perfectly, completely and in its proper 
place. As these presses run 1,200 impressions 
an hour, the advantage over the slow hand- 
stamping process.is readily seen. This ma- 
¢hine has been patented in all foreign countries, 
and is controlled by him and The Sevres China’ 
Company, which has the shop rights. 

Mr. Deidrich was united in marriage with 
Sarah E. Brunt, a daughter of William. Brunt, 
of East Liverpool, also a pottery manufac- 
turer, and they have one child—Henry W. 
Fraternally, he is a member of Riddle Lodge, 
No, 315, F. & A. M.; East Liverpool Chapter, 
No. 100, R. A. M; Pilgrim Commandery, No. 
55. K. T.; Alcoran Temple, A. A. O. N.M.S., 
of Cleveland; Carson Lodge of Perfection, of 
Steubenville; and Lake Erie Consistory, of 
Cleveland. He has taken all York and Scot- 
tish Rite degrees except the 33rd. 


oe —__—_——— 


M)HARLES A. LENTZ, cashier and 
y} manager of the bank of Chamberlix 
Brothers & Company at’ East Pales-- 
tine, is one of the most progressive 
and successful business men of the 
community, being identified with many enter- 
prises. He was born in Unity township, Col- 
umbiana County, Ohio, February 9, 1868, and 
is a son of Daniel F. and Sarah J. Lentz. 
Daniel Lentz, great-grandfather of our sub- 
ject, was born in Wittenberg, Germany, and 
was the first of the family to come to America, 
locating at an early date in New Harmony, In- 
diana. His wife died at that place, and he 
afterward moved with his two children to a 
farm near Unity village, Unity township, Col- 
umbiana County, Ohio, where he died at the 
home of his daughter. His children were: 
Hannah, who was born at New Harmony, In- 
diana, about the year 1808, and became the wife 
of Gottleb Wilhelm; and Benjamin, grand- 
father of our subject. 
Benjamin Lentz was born at New Har- 
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mony, Indiana, December 7, 1818, and was 
shortly after taken by his father to Unity town- 
ship, where he grew to maturity. He pur- 
chased a tract of 80 acres in this township, 
which: he owned until his death, April 14, 1904, 
when he was aged 85 years. He married Re- 
becca Miller, a daughter of John and Elizabeth 
(Snyder) Miller. She was born near Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, and died at the age of 35 
years. To them were born three sons and five 
daughters, of whom but two are now living, 
namely: John, residing at Whiting, Jackson 
County, Kansas, who married Margaret Keener 
and has three sons; and Elizabeth, who married 
O. S. Rauch, now a retired farmer of Unity 
‘township, and has two children Harvey M., 
who married Minnie Roebke and has a daugh- 
ter, Olive Elizabeth, and Blanche A., wife of 
Clark Floor, of Unity township. 

Daniel F. Lentz, better known as D. F. 
Lentz, the eldest son of his parents, was born 
in Unity township, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
September, 19, 1840, and died July 31, 1808. 
In 1861 he enlisted in Company B, 19th Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf., commanded by Major General 
Rosecrans. This regiment saw much hard 
service throughout the war and at times was 
greatly reduced in numbers. There were 202 
men who served in this regiment from Colum- 
biana County and they made a most honorable 
record. They did heoric work at Stone River, 
where the regiment lost 213 out of a total of 
449 men engaged, nearly one-half its strength, 
and afterward they were conspicuous in the 
battles of Liberty Gap, Chickamauga and Mis- 
sion Ridge. Returning to Chattanooga, they 
then marched with Sherman toward Knoxville, 
thence to Strawberry Plains and Flat Creek, 
where on January 1, 1864, 400 of the gallant 
19th Ohio re-enlisted as veterans. They re- 
-urned to Ohio for a brief furlough, reaching 
Cleveland on February 16th,’and again re- 
-urned to Knoxville on March 24th, thereafter 
‘aking part in the battles of Rocky Fall Ridge, 
Carrsville, Pickett’s Mills, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Atlanta, Lovejoy Station, Franklin and Nash- 
ville. They were mustered out at San Antonio, 
Texas, October 21, 1865. reached Columbus, 
Dhio, November 22nd, and were discharged at 


Camp Chase three days later. During his ser-- 
vice of four years, two months and Io days,. 
Mr. Lentz was never sick nor wounded and 
never, in the hospital. 

Upon his return from the war D. F. Lentz 
engaged in general merchandising at East 
Rochester, Columbiana County, until 1868, 
when he moved to East Palestine and first en-- 
gaged as clerk in the store of R. Chamberlin 
& Sons. He later became a member of the firm 
and contitiued in that connection until he moved 
to New Waterford and conducted a store in 
partnership with W, C. Chidister, from 1873. 
to 1878. He was thereafter interested in a mer- 
cantile business in association with Max W. 
Beyer until 1882, when he moved to Minerva 
and established a large dry goods store. This 
he conducted alone until 1885, when his son, 
Charles A., became a member of the firm, the 
natne being changed to D. F. Lentz & Son. 
They continued successfully in this business 
until 1895, when both located in East Pales- 
tine and purchased a half interest in the bank 
of Chamberlin Brothers & Company, with 
which our subject is still identified. Upon the- 
death of Mr. Lentz in 1898, his widow suc- 
ceeded to his interest which she still retains.. 
He was an extensive property holder in East 
Palestine and vicinity and was a wealthy man at 
the time of his demise. He was past com- 
mander of the G. A. R. Posts at East Pales- 
tine and Minerva; and a Royal Arch Mason 
and Knight Templar, being a member of the- 
Royal Arch Chapter at Lisbon and Salem 
Commandery, No. 42, Knights Templar. He- 
was a member of the Christian Church of Min- 
erva and served as deacon many years. 

Charles Albert Lentz was reared in Colum- 
biana County and received his educational train- 
ing in the public schools of East Palestine. 
Leaving school at the age of 14, one year later 
he took charge of the clerical work of his 
father’s store, becoming a partner in the busi- 
ness during the same year. He has given evi- 
dence of great business ability, particularly in 
his present capacity as cashier and manager of 
the bank of Chamberlin Brothers & Company, 
one of the safest financial institutions in East- 
ern Ohio. He was assistant cashier four years 
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under F. B. Chamberlin, and since 1900 has 
held his present position. He is a member of 
the East Palestine Store Company, president. 
-of the Hartford Chemical Company, president 
.of the Ohio China Company, and has a control- 
ling interest in the East Palestine Meveille- 
Echo. He has been a member of the Sons of 
Veterans for 19 years and is a major of the 
First Battalion, First Regiment. He is also 
‘a member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
‘tion and a 32nd degree Scottish Rite Mason, 
also a Knight Templar, Mystic Shriner and a 
member of the Order of the Eastern Star. He 
also belongs to the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, Woodmen of the World 
‘and National Union. 

Mr. Lentz was united in marriage Septem- 
ber 25, 1889, with Elizabeth Mercer, a daughter 
of Obed and Ann Mercer. She was four years 
of age at the time of her mother’s death, and 
was reared by Mrs. W. F. Faas, who gave her 
a mother’s care. She is a woman of handsome 
appearance and refinement and moves in the 
best social circles. This union resulted in the 
birth of three children: Norma, born July 15, 
1890, who is an accomplished pianist, having in 
her 14th year been one of three to carry off the 
honors in a musical recital; Genevieve, born 
September 28, 1892, who is talented in art; 
and Clementine, born August 7, 1894. The 
family are members of the Christian Church, 
of which our subject is a trustee. 


—————9--____ 


R. FELLOWS, superintendent of the 
Salem Iron Company, of Leetonia, 
has been identified with this line of 
work since the beginning of his busi- 
ness career. 

He was born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and when a lad went with his parents to 
Youngstown, Ohio, where he attended the pub- 
lic schools and later studied law. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Youngstown but never 
practiced. Soon after leaving school he ac- 
cepted a position with the Himrod furnaces in 
Youngstown, at first having charge of outside 
work. He was soon afterward made superin- 


tendent of the furnaces and continued in that 
capacity one year. He was next with the Union 
Coal Company, of Youngstown, and subse- 
quently was with the Andrew & Hitchcock 
Iron Company as superintendent for II years. 
He afterward served as superintendent of the 
Iroquois Furnace Company, of Chicago, for 
one year. In 1899 he came to Leetonia to ac- 
cept the position of superintendent of the Salem 
Iron Company, with which he has been since 
identified. 

In 1881 Mr. Fellows was joined in mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Rudge, a native of Ohio. 


oa ee 


mHARLES.S. JONES. It is often said 
4} that in these days of trusts, large 
combinations of capital and vast en- 
terprises, the young man thrown en- 
tirely upon his own resources has 
little, if any, chance. Ability to do one thing 
well, combined with energy, tenacity of purpose 
and a strict adherence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of right and honesty, will bring a just 
reward the same as it ever did, as is shown by 
the career of Charles S. Jones, which is here 
briefly traced. Probably no one ever began 
the battle of life more seriously handicapped 
than he. 

Mr. Jones was born in London, England, 
December 7, 1860, and is a son of George and 
Maria (Shearman) Jones. His father was 
horn in Swansea, Wales, in 1835, and fora 
period of 25 years drove the Brighton coach 
in London, where he has lived in retirement 
during the past 20 years. His wife, who is 69 
years of age, was born in London and is a 
daughter of James Shearman. George Jones 
and his wife are both members of the Church of 
England, 

Charles S. Jones is the second of 17 chil- 
dren born to his parents. The necessities of a 
large family made it necessary for him to seek 
employment very early in life. At the age of 
10 we find him applying for a job in a brush 
factory, assuring the foreman that he could do 
anything. He was put to work and when he 
erred and was corrected showed such willing- 
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ness to learn that he retained his position. 
When he reached the age of 14 years, with the 
consent of his parents, he was bound out to his 
employer to serve an apprenticeship of five 
years at the trade. So well did he make use of 
his opportunities he was acknowledged at the 
end of the five years to be the best brush-maker 
in the factory. During these years he had not 
‘been neglecting his physical development, but 
had made such use of the facilities afforded by 
the Life Guards’ Barracks, which were located 
near by, that when he had completed his ap- 
prenticeship he was able to pass the physical 
examination for enlistment in the First Life 
Guards, probably the most rigid examination 
of the kind in the world. For two and a half 
years he was a member of Queen Victoria’s 
hody-guard. In 1883 the regiment was sent to 
“egypt where Mr. Jones participated in three 
engagements. Upon his return to London, he 
drifted into one of Moody and Sankey’s gos- 
pel meetings and there came in contact with in- 
fluences which were destined to change the 
whole current of his life. These Christian 
workers made a profound impression upon his 
life. Ile asked an American lady, who had 
stopped t6 speak to him about spiritual things, 
where they all came from, and she replied: 
“New York.” He hadn’t the faintest idea 
where that place was, never having been to 
school a day in his life, and she informed him 
it was in America. He made up his mind he 
would like to go to a country whence such peo- 
ple came. He secured his discharge from the 
Life Guards and ¢ame to America in the fall 
xof 1884. Here he was directed to a Bible 
mission in New York City, where he attended 
evangelical services and determined to lead a 
Christian life. The superintendent of the mis- 
sion gave him a letter of introduction to a man 
named Bradley, one of the largest brush manu- 
facturers in America and with him he remained 
until 1902, winning recognition as the most 
expert brush-maker, in the plant, which was 
the best in this country. He had not been in the 
plant long before his employer discovered that 
he could not read and write and, telling him 
that a man need not remain ignorant in this 
‘country, directed him to an evening school. 


——_—5- 


He made immediate application for admissior 
and there pursued his studies for a period of 
five years, making rapid progress. 

In 1902 he was persuaded to enter the em- 
ploy of a brush manufacturer in Pittsburg, who 


_ supplied brushes to the potteries in this section. 


Aiter 10 or 11 months, Mr. Jones, not being 


satisfied with his position, determined to locate 


at East Liverpool, Ohio, and establish himself 
in business. The obstacles in his way were 
many. His wife was dead and he had four 
children t6 care for. After paying his fare 
from Pittsburg and the freight on his furni- 
ture he had practically nothing left except his 
tools and knowledge of the business. The first 
day he called upon a number of potters and 
from that day to this he has never done any 


soliciting, the orders for his product now be- 


ing in excess of his ability to keep up with them. 
When his former Pittsburg employer learned 
that he was in business and began to feel the 
loss of the pottery trade, which was all going 
to Mr. Jones, he-went to the dealers in bristles 
and supplies and made it impossible for Mr. 
Jones to purchase raw material, even if the 
orders were accompanied with cash. This be- 
came known to one of the buyers for a leading 
pottery in East Liverpool, and through him the 
circumstances were related to Mr. Bradley, the 
early employer, of our subject. who has always 
proved a true friend. Being one of the largest 
customers of the wholesale dealers mm supphes. 


| he was able to present the matter in such a light 


that they were annidus to sell Mr. Jones curv-. 


thing he wanted and also eagerly offered tavor- 
able ternis oi credit. Mr. Jones, however, has 
always refused to buy his materia!s on time. 


These details are gone into to show the erent 
obstacles which Mr. Jones has surmounted and 
that success is possible to anyone whe has in 
him the essential qualities. The tirst vear Ins 
sales amounted to more than $3,000 and each 
succeeding year has seen an increase. He 1s 
undoubtedly the superior of any other brush- 
maker in the United States. His wide knowl- 
edge of materials and of the requirements for 
the different kinds of brushes enables him to 
select the kind of bristles best suited to the 
purpose and to make a brush in such a manner 
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that it not only does the work better but wears 
longer than any other manufactured. This ac- 
counts for the fact that he does not have to 
seek a market for his product, orders coming to 
him faster than they.can be filled. His Chris- 
tian character shows in his business, affairs as 
he puts his honor into his work. He is conser- 
vative to a degree that retards the development 
of his business, for he could soon have a fac- 
tory of mammoth proportions which capital- 
ists now stand ready to erect, but he wants ab- 
solute control of his product, in order that their 
high degree of excellence may be maintained. 

On October 23, 1888, Mr. Jones was joined 
in marriage with Lottie Dougherty, a daughter 
of Joseph Dougherty, of New York City. She 
died June 15, 1898, leaving four children, as 
follows: Charlotte A.; Florence, who died 
at the age of 13 years; Mabel A.; and Henry L. 
Mrs. Jones was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
married Laura May, who was born at Wells- 
ville, Columbiana County, Ohio, February 22, 
1860. They have one child, Elton. She is a 
Presbyterian in religious belief, while our sub- 
ject is a Methodist. He is a member of the 
Royal Arcanum, Foresters of America and 
American Legion of Honor. 

—_—_——_++-—____ 


maLEXANDER CRUIKSHANK,  M. 
at 6D... C. M., physician and surgeon, 
lately established in the village of 
Hanover, but since October 1, 1905, 
a resident and practicing physician 
of Salem, was born June 12, 1871, at Leeds, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, and is a son of 
Wilham and Margaret (Melrose) Cruikshank. 
Our subject's ancestry can be traced to 
Scotland and to France. His grandfather, 
Robert Cruikshank, was born in Scotland and 
removed to Canada to enter the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in which he continued 
many years. He had, however. retired and 
settled at Leeds prior to his death in 1885, at 
the age of &5 vears. In Canada he was mar- 
ried to Caroline Glanville Cook, who was a 
descendant of the old Huguenot family of De 
Glanville. The parents of Dr. Cruikshank 


On August 26, 1903, he. 


were born in Canada and still reside there. 
Their family consisted of four children: Caro- 
line, who married Andrew Jamieson, a farmer 
of Inverness,-Quebec, and has four children; 
Robert, deceased; Alexander, our subject; and 
William, who resides at home. 

Alexander Cruikshank received his pri- 
mary and also his academic education at Inver- 
ness, Quebec. He was graduated from th 
medical department of McGill University at 
Montreal in 1895, and then practiced two 
years at Inverness, going from there to San 
Marcial, New Mexico, as division surgeon for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company. He continued with that corporation 
for five years, the position affording him most 
valuable experience, and then moved to Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. In the spring. of 
1904 he located in the -village of Han- 
over, Columbiana County, where he con- 
tinued™ about a“ year’ "and as shali,re> 
moving on October 1, 1905, to the city of 
Salem. He was very successful in his work 
at Hanover and it is expected that he will take 
his place among the most prominent practi- 
tioners of medicine of the city where he now 
makes his home. 

Dr. Cruikshank has an interesting family. 
In 1897 he was married at the home of his 
bride’s uncle, William Black, a leading mer- 
chant of Coburg, Ontario, to Grace Ethelwyn 
Black, who is a daughter of Dr. Charles Black, 
of Pittsburg. They have two children, viz: 
Charles Lyman, who was born at Invernéss, 
Quebec, in January, 1898; and Kenneth Mel- 
rose, who was born at San Marcial, New Mexi- 
co, in June, 1902. Dr. and Mrs. Cruikshank 
are members of the Presbyterian Church. He 
belongs to the Odd Fellows and the Foresters. 

————~++»—___ 


wea HARLES W. HARRIS, the head of 
the great label-printing business of 
Harris & Company, at Salem, is one 
of the leading men of the northern 
section of Columbiana County. He 
was born in 1845 at Salem, and is a son of the 
late Dr. John and Mary (Trescott) Harris 
and grandson of Jacob Harris. 
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The Harris family was one well known in 
Adams County, Pennsylvania, prior to the 
Revolutionary War, the paternal grandfather's 
home being in that section of the State during 
the continuance of the struggle for indepen- 
dence. Jacob Harris subsequently removed to 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and settled on a 
farm in the vicinity of Salem, where he re- 
sided many years and then located in Stark 
County, where he died. His son, Dr. John 
Harris, was born in Adams County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1808, and in 1839 accompanied his 
parents to Ohio. Shortly afterward he began 
the study of medicine in the office of Dr: Ben- 
jamin Stanton at Salem, and later entered 
the Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati. He 
practiced medicine at Salem until 1855 and then 
became interested in dentistry, which he fol- 
lowed until the close of his life. 

Dr. Harris was a very prominent citizen of 
Salem, serving many times as its mayor and 
being identified for years with its educational 
interests. In religious belief he was a Quaker. 
and was one of the agents of the “Underground 
Railroad,” that mysterious system of trans- 
portation by which slaves were assisted to free- 
dom. He married Mary Trescott, a daughter 
of Samuel C. and Sophia (Lane) Trescott. 
Mr. and Mrs. Trescott were members of the 
Connecticut colony. which settled in the West- 
ern Reserve, Ohio, when that section was 
claimed by Connecticut. Two sons were born 
to Dr. Harris and wife, viz: Augustus H., 
who died in January, 1903, and Charles W., 
the subject of this review. 

Charles \W. Harris was reared and edu- 
cated at Salem and in early ‘manhood turned 
his attention to civil engineering and thus be- 
came connected with the Pennsylvania Canal, 
with headquarters at Harrisburg. In 1876 he 
returned to Salem and in association with his 
brother, Augustus H., he purchased a_label- 
printing business, which, although established 
in 1869, up to this time had not been energetic- 
ally pushed. When Mr. Harris entered into 
the business, he brought business capacity and 
progressive spirit and the effects of the same are 
seen in the great development of this concern 
until his clients are found all over the United 


34 


States and in a number of foreign countries. 
He has now one of the largest industries of its 
kind in Ohio. He supplies mainly manufac- 
turers and druggists. 

Mr. Harris is identified with the Republi- 
can party but in no sense is a politician, consent- 
ing to serve only in those civic offices which 
advance the communtiy along educational and 
philanthropic lines. He has been in the City 
Council frequently, and has been a member of 
the Board of Health and of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Harris was married in Dauphin Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, to Maria Greenawalt, and 
they have five children, namely: Mary T., 
wife of J. F. Layng, of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dixon, member of the firm of Harris & 
Company; Frank G., a machinist at Salem; 
Augustus E., also a machinist; and Edna E., 
a student in the Salem High School. The 
family belong to the Presbyterian Church, in 
which Mr. Harris has long been an elder. The 
beautiful family home is situated at No. 319 
McKinley avenue, Salem. 


eS 


JEORGE FREDERICK, a retired 
farmer and well-known citizen of 
Salem township, resides on a well- 
improved farm of 20 acres, located in 
the environs of Leetonia, but also 
owns a farm of 75 acres in section 3, Salem 
township. He was born in December, 1832, 
at Washingtonville, this county, and is a son of 
Michael Frederick and grandson of Joseph 
Frederick. 

Michael Frederick. the father, was one of 
the pioneers of the southeastern part of Salem 
township, and became one of the substantial 
men and respected citizens. 

George Frederick was reared on his father’s 
farm and obtained his education in the log 
schoolhouse at Washingtonville, which in his 
boyhood was the best the place afforded. In 
youth he learned thé mason’s trade and worked 
at that for a number of years prior to engaging 
in farming. For a considerable period he car- 
ried on general farming, but for some years 
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has been practically retired. His land is all 
well improved and very valuable. 

In 1853 Mr. Frederick was married to 
Sarah A. Betz, who is a daughter of John Betz, 
one of the old pioneers of the county. They 
have two sons, viz: John B., who is assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank, of Lee- 
tonia; and Orlando W., who is proprietor of the 
“Maple Grove Farm” in Salem township. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick also reared a little girl 
from the age of four years, who is now the 
wife of Edward Smith, of Columbiana County. 

For more than a half century Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick have been members of the English 
Lutheran Church. He isa man who commands 


the universal respect of the community, a man 
whose word is as good as his bond. Portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick accompany this 
sketch. 
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G. MACKENZIE, formerly mayor of 
Wellsville, and a citizen of promin- 
ence here, has spent the greater part 
of his life in this, his native place. 
He is the youngest child of Hon. 

N. K. Mackenzie, M. D., who is the oldest phy- 

sician at Wellsville, who has been often referred 

to in the historical portion of this work. 

A. G. Mackenzie learned the drug business 
with William M. Hamilton, of Wellsville, with 
whom he remajned three years and then entered 
Eastman’s Business College, at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, where he was graduated in 1872. 
During the following year he taught in the col- 
lege and then accepted a position in a whole- 
sale drug house in Pittsburg. Later he became 
bookkeeper for M. L.. Miller, wholesale drug- 
gist, at Steubenville, Ohio, and subsequently 
was connected with the house of Collins’ 
Brothers, in the same city. In 1877 he re- 
turned to Wellsville and started a retail drug 
store, at the corner of Main and Ninth streets, 
which he conducted until 1897, when he sold 
out to T. A. McIntosh, . 

In 1883 Mr. Mackenzie was elected justice 
of the peace and has served continuously ever 
since. In 1884 he was elected mayor of Wells- 
ville and served two years. He has frequently 


been chairman of the local Republican commit- 
tee and has more than once been shown great 
consideration by his party. From 1896 until 
1900 he was deputy State inspector of oils, 
under Capt. J. B. Lucky, of Toledo, during 
Governor Bushnell’s two terms. He is known 
as a zealous supporter of the principles of his 
party and as one ready to work hard in its-in- 
terests. 

In 1904 when J. L. McDonald ran as an in- 
dependent candidate for auditor of Columbiana 
County, Mr. Mackenzie was chatrman of the 
local committee that advanced Professor Mc- 
Donald’s ‘candidacy, on this occasion taking 
issue with his party for special reasons. He 
has served on the School Board for a number of 


-years and has proved himself a useful and 


public-spirited citizen. 

In 1882 Mr Mackenzie was married to 
Margaret Given, who was a daughter of Joseph 
Given, of Toronto, Ohio. Mrs. Mackenzie died 
in 1897, the mother of one son, who died in 
1892. Mrs.,Mackenzie was a lady of lovely 
character, whose memory has been tenderly 
cherished. 

In addition to his drug business, Mr. Mack- 
enzie has been more or less interested in the oil 
industry, having a holding in some fairly pro- 
ductive territory. 


PAAIOSEPH TURNBULL, secretary and 

e manager of the Crockery City Brew: 
ing & Ice Company, is one of the tead-. 
ing and responsible business men of 
fast Liverpool. He was born at Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania, February 26, 1856, 
and is a son of Joseph and Dorothy (Brack) 
Turnbull. 

Joseph Turnbull, father of our subject, was 
born at Newcastle, England, and died at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, in ‘1893, aged 63 years. He 
grew up a coal miner and was more or less 
connected with coal interests all his life: When 
he came to America he lived one year at Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania, and then removed to 
Salineville, Ohio. This was in the infancy of 
our subject and before any railroad line had 
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penetrated through this section. The trip was 
made in a two-horse wagon, which carried the 
family and household goods. At Salineville 
Mr. Turnbull became manager of a mine be- 
longing to Joseph Walton and he remained here 
until 1869 when he removed to a point near 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, where he engaged 
in coal mining on his own account. In 1885 
he sold his mine and located in East Liverpool, 
where until his death he gave his attention 
to a retail coal business, which he had estab- 
_lisched in 1875. He was a man who enjoyed 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens. His good 
judgment and stability of character made him 
a useful member of the City Council, to which 
he was elected as a Republican. For a number 
of years he belonged to Riddle Lodge, No. 315, 
F. & A. M. He had the following children: 
Joseph, our subject, who is the oldest of the 
family; Marie, wife of T. C. Foster, of East 
Liverpool; Dorothea, deceased; and Sarah, de- 
ceased, who was the wife of Dr. O. D. Shay, of 
East Liverpool. The mother died in 1888, 
aged 58 years. 

Joseph Turnbull attended the public schools 
in the various towns where the family resided 
as best suited the father’s business. When he 
«came to East Liverpool, he assisted his father 
in the coal office and succeeded to the business 
on his father’s death. He then broadened his 
‘business field by going into the brewery busi- 
ness, becoming the representative of the Schlat- 
ter Brewing Company, of Cleveland, and he 
‘continued with them until September, 1900, 
when he became one of the organizers as well 
‘as secretary and manager of the company with 
which he is now identified. 

The Crockery City Brewing & Ice Com- 
‘pany is successor to the Crockery City Ice 
Company, which was organized in 1894 with 
these officers: Philip Morely, president; G. W. 
Meredith, treasurer ; Thomas Cochrane, now de- 
ceased, secretary. At that time two artesian 
wells were sunk and a frame building, which is 
still in use, was erected. The plant for the man- 
ufacture of artificial ice at that time had a ca- 
pacity of only 15 tons a day but the business 
continued to increase until, when the present 
company was formed, the plant had a capacity 


of 75 tons a day. In September, 1900, the 
Crockery City Brewing & Ice Company was 
organized. It purchased the plant and inter- 
ests of the old ice company and in the following 
November erected the present modern plant. 
The brewery is a substantial five-story brick 
structure 100 by 71 feet in dimensions, with a 
capacity of 40,000 barrels of beer per annum. 
Employment is given to about 45 men during 
the season and four beer wagons are run and six 
ice wagons. The original officers were: G. 
W. Meredith, president; Joseph Turnbull, sec- 
retary and manager, and John Pfeffer, treas- 
uter.’ The present officers are: S. J. Wain- 
wright, president; G. W. Meredith, treasurer, 
and Joseph Turnbull, secretary and manager. 
Mr. Turnbull is regarded as a fine business 
man, possessing the tact and good judgment 
which enable him to successfully manage men 
and the business sagacity which gives him the 
power to look far ahead and to seize opportuni- 
ties close at hand. 

Mr. Turnbull married 
Wintersville, Ohio. 


Ellen Barrett, of 
In politics he is a Republi- 


can, and fraternally he is a member of the 
Elks. 


P=AIOHN KIPP, a leading agriculturist of 
1 | Unity township, was born in West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, in 
1837, and is a son:of George Kipp, 
who settled in Iowa and died in the 
prime of life at the age of 38 years. Of a fam- 
ily of seven children born to George Kipp but 
two are now living,—our subject and his sister 
Barbara, who is the wife of William Floding, 
of Leetonia. 
John Kipp came to Unity township when 
a lad of 12 years and entered the employ of 
John Smith, a prominent farmer. Mr. Smith 
had come from Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1824, with one George Cook, for 
whom he worked a number of years At the 
same time Dorothy Ulmer, whom he afterwards 
made his wife, was working for Mrs. Cook. 
The young people purchased 29 acres of tim- 
her land, which he cleared and converted into 
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a farm. To this was later added 56 acres, pur- 
chased of William Nintner who had entered 
it. This gave Mr. Smith &5 acres in sections 
11 and 12. Hewasa thrifty, frugal and hard- 
working man, kind-hearted and ever ready to 
help a neighbor. Mr. Nipp worked for lim 

25 years and at employer's death, i 1875, suc- 
ceeded to the farm upon which he still lives. 
He has added to this property from time to time 
until he now has a fine farm of 195 acres, all 
in one body, located in sections 11, 12 and 13. 
AY Ge Ayo has expended considerable money 1n 
improvements on this land, having erected neat, 
substantial buildings and has but lately put im 
over 600 feet of tiling. The original buildings, 
a house and barn of hewed logs, are still stand- 
ing but have been weather-boarded in order to 
preserve them. 

Mr. Kipp was united in marriage with Mary 
Ann Lemley in 1862. Mrs. Kipp, who was a 
daughter of Jacob and Rica (Metzger) Lem- 
ley, died December 31, 1900, without issue. 
Mr. Kipp is a director of the Iirst National 
Bank of East Palestine. 

Mr. Kipp is a stalwart Democrat and has 
served as trustee of Unity township for two 
terms. He is an active politician and belongs 


to the Democratic Central Committee. Ile is 
a member of the Lutheran Church. 
++» 
VID SHLEVERS ie SshONw een ne 


resides on his well-improved farm 
in section 2, [airfield township. be- 
longs to one of the oldest pioneer fam- 
ilies of the northern part of the coun- 
He was born October 2&. 1 S40, ime mule 
Peter 


ty. 
east of his present home, and ts a son of 


and Sally (Allen) Firestone. 
Nicholas Firestone, the paternal 
father, was one of the earliest settlers in [air- 
field township. He was of German paternity 
and on the maternal side came from an old 
Quaker family. He was born and reared in 
Virginia and it is related that he made a jour- 
ney on foot as far as Tennessee, where he re- 
mained a year with his mother. He was mar- 
ried close to the Maryland line to Elizabeth 


grand- 


Good and they had these children: Mrs. Nate 
Christ: Mrs. Polly Cristy; Betsey, who married 
Joseph Hisey: Peter: John: Henry and Mrs. 
Susan Clinker. Nicholas lVirestone brought 
his family to. Ohio in a covered wagon, arriv- 
ing in the eastern part of Fairfield township 
in 1801. This was all a wilderness at the time 
and the family lived in the wagon until he 
could cut down forest trees and build a log 
house. .\fter the death of his first wife, he 
married the widow Church, formerly a Linn. 
There was no issue to this union. 

After this marriage he appears to have 
moved to the Jonathan Hisey farm. He died 
just before the Civil War. For many years 
he had been one of the township's leading men, 
was one of its first trustees and was a great 
temperance man, very active in the Washing- 
tonian movement. He was survived by a num- 
ber of his children and by a young woman 
whom he and his wife had reared, now a Mrs. 
Harold 

Peter I*irestone, father of our subject, was 
born in Fairfield township, June 2, 1802, a som 
of Nicholas and Elizabeth (Good) Firestone. 
He was twice married, his first wife dying in 
July, 1830. On February 2, 1831, he married 
Sally Allen, who was a daughter of David 
Men, also a pioneer in Fairfield township. To 
this unton seven children were born, namely: 
Benjamin, bor November to, 1831. who mar- 
ried and had a family of children; David Sil- 
vers, our subject. who was named for the fam- 
ily physician; Levi, deceased, born July 4. 
IS35: Mary Ann, wife of Solomon Vollnogle, 

New \Vatertord; Lydia Ann, born October 
21, 1838, deceased: Eliza, born June 28, 1843.. 
wife of Peter Smith, of Fairfield township; 
and Sarah, born July 2, 1845, deceased. The 
mother of this family died February 6, 1885. 

David Silvers Firestone was reared on the: 
home farm, spending his boyhood and youth 
in the enjoyment of better home conditions and 
school opportunities than were given many of 
his associates. In early manhood he made a 
trip to Kansas, in company with his cousin, 
Abner Allen, in order to enjoy the excellent 
hunting to be found in that region. It seems 
Strange to recall this incident, for now that: 
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whole séction of the country is covered with 
every ‘evidence of civilization. Mr. Firestone 
was in Kansas during the troubled year of 
1857 but he took no active part in the political 
strife in that locality. While in Clay County, 
however, he was so well pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the land that he entered a quarter- 
section, one portion for himself and the other 
for his brother. Later he sold his land to his 
brother and the property is still owned by the 
family. 

Following his marriage, Mr, Firestone set- 
tled on a farm of 87 acres of choice land in 
the southeastern part of section 2, Fairfield 
township, just across the Youngstown and East 
Liverpool main‘road, which runs by his home, 
from the homestead entered by his grandfather. 
The present comfortable home was erected and 
the grounds attractively laid out in 1870 and 
some years later the commodious barn was put 
up. The place little resembles the wild, uncul- 
tivated tract that it was when he first located 
here. 

Mr. Firestone can with pleasure look over 
his many improvements and, recal] the occasion 
when he.cleared this or that field, made the 
fences, set out the trees and erected the build- 
ings, each year marking progress. He now has 
one of the most attractive homes in the town- 
ship. He still makes this his settled home, 
but all the farming operations are directed by 
his capable son-in-law, David Walker. During 
his active years he was an extensive and suc- 
cessful breeder of cattle, hogs and sheep, mak- 
ing a specialty of the last named. 
tains his membership in the Black Top Merino 
Association, of Washington, Pennsylvania, and 
the American Shropshire Association. He is 
probably one of the best judges of stock to be 
found in the county. 

On September 26, 1861, Mr. Firestone was 
married to Sarah A. Armstrong, who was born 


February 28, 1839, and died April 20, 1902. | 


They had four children, namely: Allen, a ma- 
chinist, located at Alliance, Ohio, formerly a 
resident of Columbiana, who married Ella 
‘Seidner and has one daughter, 
who married David Walter and has two chil- 


Eyes Dora, 


He still re- | 


«dren,—Ina, May and Goldie Fay; Anna, who | 


married Andrew Dickey, of Louisiana, and has 
four children,—Florence, Mabel, Ola and Etta; 
and William, of Columbiana County, who mar- 
ried Bessie Lyon and has four children, Grace, 
Richard, Walter and David Arthur. Few fam- 
ilies in the township are more prominent that 
the Firestones. 


————>-e___—__ 
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ASON CALVERT BEAUMONT, 
a promineit citizen and representa- 
tive farmer, of Butler township, the 
owner of a fine farm of 80 acres in 
section 10, was born February 109, 

1851, at Canastota, Madison County, New 

York, and is a son of James T. and Henrietta 

(Cramphire) Beaumont. 

The Beaumont family is a very old one in 
America and is descended from old Huguenot 
stock. The father of our subject was born at 
West Chester, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
March 21, 1814, which was his home until 
10 years of age when he came, about 1854, to 
Ohio, later settling on the farm now occupied 
bv his son, where he died in 1893, aged .79 
years. His whole life was devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits and he made a specialty of sheep 
growing, raising them for breeding purposes. 
He also was a scientific horticulturist and gave 
considerable attention to floriculture. He was 
a great reader and a very well-informed man. 
His father, James Davis Beaumont, was for 
many years keeper of the ‘Whitehall Tavern,” 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania, which was a 
popular resort for. politicians and stockmen. 
James Davis Beaumont lived to the age of 91 
years and was a man of unusual virility. It 1s 
recorded that when he was 80 years old he 
could crack hickory nuts with his teeth. James 
T. Beaumont was a Republican in his political 
sentiments. He was a consistent member of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

The mother of our subject was born March 
3, 1818, on a Maryland plantation situated be- 
tween Washington City and Baltimore, and 
died at the present farm of our subject in 1893. 
She was a daughter of Thomas and Caroline 
(Calvert) Cramphite. Her father owned 
10,000 acres of land and more than 150 
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slaves, being one of the typical lords of 
the manor of those days, keeping open 
house and welcoming frequently to his 
board such men as Henry Clay and 
John C. Calhoun. His wife was descended 
from one of the Calverts who founded the city 
of Baltimore, one of the proudest old families 
of wealth and aristocracy in Maryland. Mrs. 
Beaumont took three of her slaves with her to 
New York, where she later freed them and be- 
came a convert to anti-slavery beliefs at a sub- 
sequent date. Our subject is the third child of 
the family of five born to his parents, the others 
being: Virginia, of Salem; James D., deceased 
in 1903, who was an engineer on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway for 15 
years; Alexander, a gold and silver miner in 
California and Arizona; and Charles O. The 
last named is a leading business man of Phila- 
delphia, who conducts a large copper sheet 
works, established by Joseph Ost in 1784. 
Much of his time prior to engaging in his pres- 
ent business had been spent in the great ship- 
building plant of the Cramps. 

Our subject was three years old when the 
family came to Ohio and five years old when 
they settled north of Salem. In 1861 the 
family removed to the farm in section to, But- 
ler township, now owned by our subject. His 
fathers’ first purchase was one of 50 acres, his 
second purchase, one of 30 acres, coming 10 
years later. An old house of hewed logs, built 
about 1800, stood on the place but the family 
did not occupy it. The substantial family home 
was built in 1850. The property is one of the 
finest in the township and is known as ‘‘Locust 
Farm.” For the first 15 years after its pur- 
chase it was operated as a sheep farm, being 
stocked with the finest strains brought from 
New York, having been purchased of 
Wright’s celebrated stock. Then it was con- 
verted into a dairy farm and a fine herd of 
registered Jersey cows has been kept ever since. 
The product is sold in Salem. 

Mr. Beaumont was married in 1889 to 
Leora Welker, who was born at North Jackson, 
Ohio, June 27, 1855, and is a daughter of Peter 
Welker, a large merchant and produce man at 
Jackson before the days of railroads, maintain- 


ing long wagon trains between distant sections: 
and trading extensively in produce and es- 
pecially in wool. 

Mr. Beaumont is one of the educated men 
of his community and is especially well fitted 
to fill the public offices to which he is so fre- 
quently elected. Politically he is a Republican 
and has served two terms as township treas- 
urer, many years as school director and is a 
leader in all local affairs. For the past 36: 
years he has been the leader of the choir of the 
Presbyterian Church and has frequently served 
as superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
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ae) ORGE W. HISCOX, one of the 
4) prominent general farmers and stock- 
raisers of Center township, who owns 
a well-improved farm of 59 acres in 
section 25, was born in this town- 
ship, a half mile north of Lisbon, August 19, 
1846, and is a son of John and Mary (Slug) 
Hiscox. 

The father of Mr. Hiscox was born in 180g 
at Bradford, England, on the banks of the 
river Avon, and came to America in 1842 with 
his wife and five children, settling at Elkton, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, where he secured 
work in the woolen-mills. He was a practical 
man in this line and he leased a woolen-mill 
on+the Columbiana road in Center township, 
which he operated five years. Subsequently 
he bought a farm of too acres which he culti- 
vated until his death, at the age of 56 vears. 
He married Mary Slug, who was born in Eng- 
land in 1806, also on the banks of the beautiful 
river Avon. She married again after the death 
of Mr. Hiscox and died at Hicksville, Defiznce 
County, Ohio. Her children, all born to her 
first marriage, were as follows: Martha, who 
married Isaac Reynolds, of Warsaw, Indiana; 
Elizabeth, who married Warner Peters, of 
Center township: James, of Colfax County, 
Nebraska ; Jabez, who died in young manhood; 
Joseph, deceased; William, who was drowned 
while bathing near Lisbon; George \W.. of this 
sketch; Susan, who married Jesse Williams, of 
Lisbon; and John, who resides in Hicksville. 
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Our subject was reared in Center township, 
attended the public schools and remained on 
the home farm until he was 20 years old. Hé 
then made a visit to Dodge County, Nebraska, 
and remained there one year with his brother 
James. After the death of his father, he re- 
turned to the homestead and continued to farm 
for his mother. In 1874 he bought his pres- 
ent valuable farm which he has greatly im- 
proved, erecting excellent buildings and in vest- 
ing in fine stock. He is one of the representa- 
' tive agriculturists of the township. 

In 1873 Mr. Hiscox was married to Cynthia 
J. Trunick, who was born in Center township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and is a daughter 
of John and Elizabeth (Eaton) Trunick, who 
were born in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. and Mrs. Hiscox have five chil- 
dren, namely: Albert, of Center township; 
Orville C., living at home; Florence, who mar- 
ried Roy Gilmore, of Madison township, 
Columbiana County ; and Ira and Carl, who live 
at home. 


j 
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OHN W. SHOOK, for many years pro- 
prietor of the tannery in Unity village, 
which was established as early as 1843 
or 1844, is now retired from that busi- 
ness and conducts a farm of 40 acres 

in Unity township. He is one of the sub- 

stantial citizens of the village, where he still 
has numerous business interests. 

Mr. Shook was born at Middlesex, Pennsyl- 
vania, and is a son of Charles and Margaret 
(Brooks) Shook, and grandson of John Shook, 
who was a soldier. during the War of 1812. 
John Shook was located near Youngstown, 
Ohio, in Mahoning County, at a time when the 
country was sparsely’ settled and Indians 
roamed about over the land. He lived there 
until his death, engaged in farming, although 
in early life he followed the trade of a ship 
carpenter, which he had learned in his native 
country, Germany. His marriage with Annie 
Wilson, a lady of Irish parentage. resulted in 
the following offspring : Charles, Calvin, Hazel, 
Martin, Rachel and Mary, all of whom grew 
to maturity. 


‘ment from active business in 1873. 


Charles Shook was reared on a farm near 
Middlesex, Pennsylvania, and at an early date 
learned the trade of a tanner under his uncle, 
Dr. Mitchelltree. He came to Unity village 
in 1853, and was thereafter connected with the 
tannery and shoe manufactory until his retire- 
He was 
identified with the tannery of William Hoff- 
stott and J. Young, who also conducted a gen- 
eral store, and he later engaged in business for 


‘himself, tanning leather and manufacturing 


shoes. At one time there were as high as 20 
shoemakers in Unity, and their output was 
sufficient for the whole county. When Charles 
Shook assumed charge of the business, he 
shipped the output to Pittsburg and other dis- 
tant points. Upon quitting this business, he 
retired to a farm adjoining the village, where 
he thereafter resided until his death in 1883. 
He was married to Margaret Brooks, who was 
born at Cape May and died in Youngstown in 
1899. This union was blessed with the fol- 
lowing offspring: Sarah, deceased, who was the 
wife of Dr. E. Greenamyers Annie, wife of 
Oliver Heck; Louise, deceased, who was the 
wife of Dr. McDonald; Rachel; John W.; 
Elizabeth, wife of D. C. King; Frank; Eliza, 
wife of Peter Bower, of Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Charles... 

John W. Shook was 15 months old when 
his parents moved from Middlesex, Pénnsyl- 
vania, to Unity township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and here he was reared to maturity. He 
attended public schools and at an early date 
learned the trade of a tanner in the tannery of 
his father, which was established about 1843 as 
aforesaid. He succeeded his father as proprie- 
tor of this tannery, which he conducted with 
uninterrupted success until his retirement in re- 
cent years. He grew up with the business, 
learning it in all its details, and it was this 
thorough intimacy with the business which 
enabled him to achieve business success. He 
has a farm of 4o,acres in Unity township, 
which he supervises and is interested in the 
Unity telephone line. 

Mr. Shook was united in marriage with 
Miss A, Martin, a daughter of Elijah Martin, 
who was of one of the pioneer families of the 
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county.. Three children have been born to 
them: Clark S. and W. W., who are tanners 


by trade; and O. D. All are well educated. 


and holding responsible positions. Mr. Shook 
has been considerably interested in local politics 
and has served about 10 years as school trustee, 
also 10 years ‘as township trustee. He fre- 
quently has been chosen delegate to county con- 
ventions. 


——_—_+-______ 


men LT HARMAN, a prosperous farmer of 

Sq/ Unity township, owns a valuable farm 
of 227 acres in section 11. He comes 
of a prominent old family of this 
township, and is held in the highest 
esteem by his fellow-citizens. He is now liy- 
ing a retired life. ‘ 

Mr. Harman was born on the old home 
farm in Mahoning County, Ohio, and is a son 
of Solomon and Leah (Mellinger) Harman, 
and grandson of John Harman, who took up a 
section of land in Mahoning County, Ohio. 
Solomon Harman located in Beaver township, 
Mahoning County, at the same time as his pa- 
rents, and lived there until 1849, when he came 
to Unity township, Columbiana County, pur- 
chasing the Eyster place, which consisted of a 
little more than 109 acres and was partially 
improved. There was an old log building on 
the piace and into this he moved with his fam- 
ily. As time went on he made many improve- 
ments on the place. He lived here until his 
death in 1872, his wife having preceded him 
some years. ‘Fhey were the parents of 10 
children, of whom a daughter, Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Jehu Clupper), resides in Unity township, and 
Daniel lives in Greene township, Mahoning 
County. 

Eli Harman was reared on the home tarm 
and has always followed farming. Upon the 
death of his father, he purchased the interests 
of the other heirs to the home farm, and kept 
it until he transferred it to his son, Aaron 
Calvin Harman, in whose name it still stands. 
Our subject’s farm of 227 acres in Unity town- 
ship is wel! improved and under a high state 
of cultivation. He is a trustee of Unity town- 
ship, has served as assessor and has always 


worked for the advancement of his home com- 
munity. He has served on the School Board 
and is a director of the First National Bank, 
of East Palestine. In politics, he is a stanch 
Democrat. | 
Eli Harman was married to Mary Elwon- 
ger, who died leaving one son,.Oliver, who is 
a core-maker at Leetonia. He subsequently 
married Louise Floor and to them was born 


‘one son, namely: Aaron Calvin, who was mar- 


ried December 22, 1891 to Ida Strawheeker, 
a sister of Samuel. Wilhelm Strawheeker of 
Unity township and a daughter of Jacob and 
Catherine (Wilhelm) Strawheeker; they have 
two sons, Gaylord and Milton. Eli Harman, 
after the death of his second wife, married hts 
sister-in-law, Elizabeth C. Floor, and they 
have one son, Clarence Edwin, who was mar- 
ried November 10, 1903, to Anna Shaffer, a 
daughter of Albert Shaffer, of Unity town- 
ship; they have an infant son—Audis Ray- 
mond Willard. 
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e=sal[LL A. TOLERTON, proprietor of the 

Wi popular summer resort, ‘“Tolerton 
Park,” and the owner of 179 acres of 
the most valuable land in Perry town- 
ship. which is situated in sections I 
and 12, a part being within the city limits of 
Salem, is one of the best known men of his 
locality. Mr. Tolerton was born on this beau- 
tiful farm, May 31, 1847, and is a son of Hill 
and Lucy Mary (Warner) Tolerton. 

James Tolerton, the grandfather of Hill A., 
was born in County Antrim, Ireland, and came 
to America with wife and two children, mak- 
ing a home in Columbiana County, Ohio, where 
three more children were born, the family be- 
ing as follows: Alexander, a physician ; Robert, 
Hill, Ann and William. 

Hill Tolerton, father of Hill A., was born 
at Salem, in a house on West Main street 
which is still standing, in 1812, and spent the 
whole of a long, useful and honorable life in. 
Perry township, dying at the age of 80 years. 
When he invested in property here, the whole 
country was covered with a heavy growth of 
timber. He began life in a log cabin but be- 
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fore he died he erected the stately mansion 
now occupied by his son, which he built on an 
elevation overlooking the city of Salem and 
miles of rich farming land. This delightful 
home is approached through a long avenue of 
fine shade trees and is one of the most com- 
fortable as well as attractive rural homes in 
the county. He was reared in the Quaker faith 
‘but he married a Methodist and then. united 
with that religious body. He married, first, 
Lucy Mary Warner, who was born at Canfield, 
Ohio, and died in Perrv township, aged 56 
years. Mr. Tolerton married, second, Mrs. 


Rebecca A. (Whetmore) Wheeler, who still ’ 


‘survives and resides with our subject. The 
latter is one of a family of nine children, four 
of whom died in infancy, the survivors being: 
James J., of Iowa; Fannie, wife of Alexander 
‘McCleary, of Indianapolis, Indiana; Oscar O., 
of Iowa; Hill A.; and Elihu W., of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Hill A. Tolerton has always lived on the 
beautiful farm which he now owns. Formerly 
he devoted it to extensive stock interests, mainly 
Sheep raising, keeping some 500 head. This 
he has reduced to about 50 head of sheep 
with a corresponding number of other high- 
grade: stock., For the past 12 years he has 
utilized 35 acres as a park and summer re- 
sort; spending a large amount of money in its 
improvement. The natural growth of sugar 
‘maple, oak, poplar and chestnut trees still 
stand in all their. strength and beauty and he 
has *added an artificial lake, which covers two 
and a half acres and is fed by springs. Boats 
are provided and it is a very popular resort 
during the heated season. In the winter it is 
‘converted into an ice field, a profitable busi- 
ness in this line having been conducted by Mr. 
Tolerton’s sons for the past four years, sales 
being made in Salem. Mr. Tolerton finds his 
time fully occupied in looking after his large 
property interests, when not overseeing his 
farm operations. He owns two valuable busi- 
ness blocks in Salem, one.of these located oppo- 
site the First National Bank Building and an- 
other opposite the Metzger Hotel, and six resi- 
«dences in fine renting localities. 

Mr. Tolerton was married i 1675, to Flor- 
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ence E. Johnson, who was born April 1, 1853, 
in Massachusetts, but accompanied her father, 
William Johnson, when he moved his family 
to Iowa when she was eight years old. They 
have had six children: William W.; Raymond, 
deceased at the age of seven years: Charles ; 
Earl August, deceased at the age of 15 years, 
Lucy and Percy L. Miss Lucy Tolerton is a 
graduate of the Salem High School, the vale- 
dictorian of the class of 1905. 
par ae 5, 


EORGE E. SEBRING, one of the 
founders of the young city of Se- 
bring in Mahoning County, Ohio, a 
leading factor in the greater number 
of its manifold industries and presi- 

dent of The Oliver China Company, was born 

at East Liverpool, Ohio, February 13, 1859, 

and is a son of George and Elizabeth A. 

(Larkins) Sebring. The father was born in 

Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and the mother 

in the city of Pittsburg. They live retired at 

Sebring, surrounded by every luxury their de- 

voted. children can provide. 

George E. Sebring is the second son dest 
child of his parents’ family of 19 children, the 
others being: Oliver H., president of The 
French China Company, of Sebring; Elsworth 
H., of The French China Company, of Sebring ; 
Joseph H., who died aged 27 years: Frederick 
E., president of The Limoges China Company, 
of Sebring; Frank A., president of The Se- 
bring Pottery Company and vice-president of 
The Limoges China Company ; Eva, twin sister 
of Frank A., wife of Rev. J. H. Norris, of 
Pittsburg; William H., accidentally killed in 
1904; Emma, wife of C. J. Albright, secretary 
of The Sebring Pottery Company ; and Charles, 
a twin brother of Emma, who died aged five 
years. 

-From the age of 15 years our subject, 
George E. Sebring, has been associated with 
pottery interests. He started to work in the 
old Agner and Foutts pottery in East Liverpool, 


_at turning jiggers, the work then being done by 


hand, at a salary of $2 a week, and worked on 
up through every department until he became 
foreman of the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles 
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clay-shops at East Liverpool, where he con- 
tinued until he entered into partnership with 
his brothers in the purchase of the Agner and 
Foutts pottery. To him was assigned the of- 
fices and duties of president and general man- 
ager of the business and he continued 
until 1893, when he was released in order to 
assume the management of the East Palestine 
Pottery Company, at East Palestine, under 
a contract of five years. 

This plant was in rather bad repute when 
Mr. Sebring took charge, having failed some 
eight or ten times in the preceding 15 years, 
but with his practical methods he soon had it 
on a paying basis and it became one of the most 
successful potteries in this section. <As his 
methods continued to be observed, it is still 
a valuable plant. Mr. Sebring’s successful 
management of this plant secured him the con- 
fidence of the citizens of East Palestine and 
during his last year there under contract they 
presented him with a bonus of $25,000 to build 
there a new pottery plant, which he had .in 
contemplation. With this encouragement he 
did so, erecting the plant and forming The 
Ohio China Company and successful conducted 
it until his interests became centered at Se- 
bring. He then disposed of this plant to East 
Palestine people, leaving it in a prosperous 
condition and this prosperity continues, largely 
on account of Mr. Sebring’s. methods being still 
employed. During his residence at East Pales- 
tine he still continued his financial interest with 
his brothers at East Liverpool, and his brother, 
Frank H., was also interested with him at East 
Palestine. 

In 1899 the brothers organized The Se- 
bring Land Company, and our subject, on ac- 
count of his superior executive ability was re- 
lieved of other duties and delegated to build 
the town of Sebring. It is a very interesting 
story of how, within 48 hours, he managed to 
close deals for 18 farms aggregating 1,000 
acres of land in the Mahoning Valley, for 
which he paid, on an average, $38 per acre. 
The business interests of Salem on the west and 
Alliance on the east, both large manufacturing 
centers, opposed the establishment of an in- 
dustrial town between, so that Mr. Sebring did 


not wait until their opposition took form, but 
made his plans secure before the locality at large 
was aware of the new project. The ultimate 
putchase embraced 2,000 acres of land, a town 
was platted and on celebrating its sixth anni- 
versary in June, 1905, most wonderful results. 
were shown. 

In the establishing of the various utilities 
necessary for the operation of a prosperous. 
community, George E. Sebring’s efforts have 
been of a very valuable nature. He was presi- 
dent and secretary of The Sebring Land Com- 
pany; he organized the Sebring Water Works 
and put in a water supply and subsequently 
sold it to the Mellens, Pittsburg bankers, who- 
now haye an interest of $75,000 in it. He also 
organized the Sebring Electric Light & Power 
Company and this he sold to Pittsburg capital- 
ists. It was through his efforts that the Farm- 
ers’ Manufacturing Company with their 
specialty of feed cutters, an artificial-stone plant 
and electrical repair shops, located at Sebring, 
and he assisted in the organization of the Tor- 
rent Pump Company, which has been in opera- 
tion for four years and organized the Sebring” 
Forging Company. In the erection of churches, 
of which the city can boast four, he was very 
active, and was instrumental in the erection of 
the present two large school buildings and in 
arranging for accommodations for each and alt 
organizations which the rapidly growing popu- 
lation required. His energies have béen untir- 
ing and much credit is due him personally for- 
the success of the great enterprise. 

In December, 1902, the various holdings of 
the brothers. then in combination, had grown 
of so much importance, that it was decided that 
individual interests and the prosperity of the 
town would be better preserved if each brother 
would assume the personal supervision of a 
branch of the business. George E. Sebring took 
charge of The Oliver China Company, which 
established the first pottery built in the town, 
which has never been closed down since its 
fires were first built. , It has six ware and six 
decorating kilns, employs 250 hands and manu- 
factures a full line of table and toilet ware, 
making a specialty of fancy and highly decor- 
ated ware. 
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At one time in the development of their in- 
terests here, the four brothers decided upon 
building a street car line to connect Sebring 
with Alliance by trolley and as they were about 
to form a company to carry out the idea. a 
financier from Cleveland came to them with the 
promise of building a through line from Can- 
ton to Salem if they would drop their negotia- 
tions. Finally the Stark Electric Railroad was 
completed, a finely equipped line which gives 
hourly service with Canton, Salem and other 
adjacent points. 

Although stupendous business interests have 
claimed so much of his time, Mr. Sebring has 
found opportunity for some recreation and in 
1896 he made a foreign tour, during which he 
visited Europe, Egypt and Africa, enjoying a 
trip to Palestine and all through the Holy Land. 
He owns a fine home at Rock Ledge, Florida, 
on the Indian River, where he has a productive 
orange grove, and he spends the greater part 
of the severe winter weather there. He was a 
hearty worker in the Methodist Church for. 
many years in East Palestine and East Liver- 
pool, and has built a magnificent church at Se- 
bring, at an outlay of $16,000. He has always 
been deeply concerned on the temperance ques- 
tion, although not an adherent of the Prohibi- 
tion party, and in the founding of this town it 
was his judgment that made necessary contracts 
which forever. will prevent the establishing of 
saloons to mar the peace, plenty and ‘happiness 
of one of the most attractive, and cleanly towns 
of thé State. It gives him great pleasure to be 
assured that Sebring presents the appearance 
to the stranger of being the best and most 
moral town in Ohio. He has also given great 
thought: to the schools and is' a director of 
Mount Union College. 

Mr. Sebring was married, first, in 1882, 
to Annie kL. Harrison, whe was born at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and was a daughter of George 
and Margaret (Wood) Harrison, who were 
among the English pioneers who came to East 
Liverpool and engaged in the pottery industry. 
Mr. Harrison died at East Liverpool but his 
widow still survives and resides at Sebring. 
Mrs. Sebring, a most estimable lady, widely 
known and much beloved for her many chari- 


ties, died at East Palestine, August 5, 1895, 
the mother of two children: H. Orvel and Ethel 
Marie. The former was born in East Liver- 
pool, August 17, 1883. He passed through the 
common and high schools, enjoyed two years at 
Mount Union College and ‘three years at 
Harvard University. In June, 1904, he grad- 
uated there in a class of 600, being one of 50 
to receive honors and one of the five Ohio 
graduates to be given the degree of B. A. He 
iS a practical potter, possessing the democratic 
American ideas which made him, during vaca- 
tions, don the potter’s overalls and go into his 
father’s works and learn the business from the 
very bottom. He owns stock and when he 
went into business was assistant manager of 
The Oliver China Company, under his father, 
but in six months he became manager and his 
father now is assistant. In every way he is 
capable. Soon after graduation he was mar- 
ried to Elsa Roderus, of East Palestine, who is 


| a daughter of Henry Roderus who has-been the 


leading grocer there for the past 30 years. The 
daughter, Ethel Marie, was born at East Pales- 
tine, December 8, 1893, and is still attending 
school. 

Mr. Sebring was married, second, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1897, to Cora H. Harris who was 
born in Pittsburg but accompanied her pa- 
rents to Columbiana County in childhood. She 
is a highly cultured lady, a graduate of the 
Ohio University. They have three children, 
viz.: Leland H., born December 8, 1897, de- 
ceased April 9, 1901; George E., Jr., born 
September 30, 1902, at Sebring, Ohio; and 
Paine Murry, born at Rock Ledge, Florida; 
March 28, 1904. Mr. Sebring owns one of 


the handsomest homes in Sebring. His portrait 


accompanies this sketch. 


————so- oe 


BIILES McGREGOR, who is the oldest’ 
retail lumber merchant at Wells- 
ville, as well as one of the city’s most 
esteemed citizens, was born in the 
citv of New York, August 27, 1828, 
and is a son of John and Margaret (McBane) 
McGregor. 

The parents of Mr. McGregor were both 
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‘born in Inverness, Scotland, where the father 
followed the trade of tailor until about the 
age of 35 years, when he immigrated with his 
family to America. He came to Ohio and was 
pleased with the land in the vicinity of Wells- 
ville and finally bought a farm in Yellow 
Creek township, some two and a half miles 
from this city. He was a man of wonderful 
vitality and continued to farm until he was 
Q5 years of age, and after retiring from manual 
work was still active enough mentally to satis- 
factorily fill the offices of road supervisor and 
school director, in his 98th year, the year in 
which he died. He was a strong Whig in his 
early days and an ardent Abolitionist and never 
concealed the fact of'his interest in the *Under- 
ground Railroad.” John McGregor married 
‘a daughter of Giles McBane, for whom our sub- 
ject, the eldest son, was named. Of the 11 
children, 10 reached maturity, viz.: Margaret, 
‘born in Scotland, who married Alexander 
Smith, of Wellsville—both are deceased ; Giles, 
‘of this sketch; William, who lost his life in 
the Civil War, in which he served as a soldier 
of the Confederate army: John, of Akron, 
‘Ohio: Mary, wife of George Elliott. of Lisbon; 
Alexander, a resident of Lisbon; Charles, of 
Wellsville; Emily, wife of David Downey, of 
Custer County, Nebraska; Jane, wife of Sam- 
uel Culp, of St. Louis; and Donald, of Cleve- 
land. The parents were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

It seems almost a matter of happy chance 
that our, esteemed subject was born on’ Ameri- 
can soil, the event taking place shortly after 
his parents landed from Scotland, on their way 
to Ohio. He was reared on the home farm in 
Yellow Creek township until the age of 18 
vears, attending the local schools as opportun- 
ity afforded. On April 1, 1848, he left the 
farm as his inclinations did not lead in the 
direction of an agricultural life, and came to 
Wellsville where he went to work for the 
. grocery firm of Lawson & Cavode, with whom 
he continued until April 1, 1850. In 1848 A. 
W. Smith & Company had established a saw- 
mill at Wellsville, and) now Mr. McGregor 
rented a third of their mill and went into busi- 
ness for himself, continuing to rent until April, 


1856, when he purchased William Smith’s 
half and the firm name became Smith & Mc- 
Gregor and so continued until February, 1871, 
when Mr. McGregor bought his partner's in- 
terest. 

Since that date Mr. McGregor has con- 
tinued in business alone under his own name 
and has led a very busy life. Having sawed. 
up all the available timber in this section, and 
also on account of competition from Southern 
mills; he closed up his plant in 1898 and sold 
his machinery and since that time has sold 
lumber only at retail. He handles some 1I,500,- 
ooo feet of lumber annually—white pine, yel- 
low pine, hemlock and some oak—and also 
sells sash, doors and _ blinds. 

Mr. McGregor married Sophia L. Moore, 
daughter of Jesse Moore, of Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, and they have two children: 
Jesse of Columbus, Ohio; and Margaret Jane, 
wife of Charles Schultz, of Wellsville. The 
family belong to the Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
McGregor being an elder. Politically he is a 
Democrat. He wasa city councilman for eight 


years and for a dong period was township 
treasurer. 


—_____¢ + 


ARTIN ADAMS, one of the well- 
B} known citizens and substantial 
§} farmers of Washington township, 
who has been settled on his present 
well-improved farm of 86 acres in 
section 34 since 1868, was born in this town- 
ship, near Clark’s Mills, in 1835, and is a son 
of Francis and Charlotte (Ogle) Adams. 

Francis Adams was born in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and his father, Thomas Adams, was 
a native of Pennsylvania. The latter was a 
pioneer in Ohio and took up a large tract of 
goverhment land in Jefferson County, in com- 
pany with his brother. Later Thomas Adams 
and his son Francis operated a still, this be- 


| Ing in the days prior to the revenue tax on 


spirituous liquors. The children of Thomas 
Adams were: John, Thomas, Francis, Jacob, 
Peter, Barbara, Louisa, Elizabeth, Agnes and 
Bashire. By a second marriage a son was born, 
Andrew Adams, a resident of Missouri. The 
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grandfather of our subject lived to the age of 
75 years, while his son Francis did not reach 
that age by three years. The latter left these 
children: Louisa, deceased; Albert; Martin; 
Mary Louisa; Francis, deceased: Loammi 
Lutinda; Charlotte, deceased; Verlinda; Nor- 
man and Diantha, deceased. 

Our subject was reared in Carroll County, 
Ohio, and received his education in the dis- 
trict schools. In 1868 he bought his present 
farm and has given his attention closely to 
agricultural pursuits ever since. He is one of 
the leading farmers and much esteemed citi- 
zens of his neighborhood. 


Mr. Adams was married in Caldwell Coun- | 


ty, Missouri, to Elizabeth Dudley, daughter of 
Edward and Lydia Dudley. She died Febru- 
ary 27, 1905, survived by all of her 10 chil- 
dren, as follows: Lydia Ann, born January 5, 
1862, who married George Moore, a potter, 
formerly of East Liverpool, now of Trenton, 
New Jersey; Flora, born August 13, 1864, who 
married Sherman Grove; Charlotte, born May 
31, 1865, who married William J. Riley, a rail- 
road man, and has two children,—Elizabeth 
and Lydia Ann; Rhoda Jane, born May 4, 
1866, who is married and resides with her 
three children in Toronto, Ohio; Alice, born 
August 9, 1867, who married Charles Wark 
and lives in Wheeling, West Virginia; William 
Francis, born August 1, 1869, who lives in the 
West; John M., born September 24, 1871, a 
resident of Carroll County, Ohio, who mar- 
ried Effie Gilson, daughter of John S. Gilson, 
whose family history will be found in this 
work, and has four children,—Warren Gilson, 
Ulia Jean and Orretta Jane and Orville John 
(twins) ; Ida, born September 18, 1873, who is 
the wife of Rev. H. J. Rose, living near Pitts- 
burg,—they have four children, Gladys, 
Parker, Ethel and Joseph; Clementine, born 
Decethber 8, 1875, who married H. P. Rose 
and lives: at Chester, West Virginia,—they 
have three children, Lloyd, Edna and Hazel; 
and Della, born November 28, 1878, who mar- 
ried Arthur Simmons and lives in Amsterdam, 
Jefferson County,—they have two children, 
Paul, born May 25, 1903, and Alvin, born 
August 8, 1904. 


Mr. Adams has always been a stanch sup- 
porter of the Democratic party. He is one of. 
the leading. mernbers of- the Presbyterian. 
Church at Monroeville. 


——- > _____ 


"OBERT EDGAR RAYMAN, M. S., 
| M. A., superintendent of public in- 
struction at East Liverpool, is one of 
Ohio’s leading educators, and is not. 
unknown to the business circles of 


‘Columbiana County. His birth occurred July 


3, 1859, at Adelphi, Pickaway County, Ohio, 
and he is a son of Daniel and Adeline (With-- 
row) Rayman. 

The Rayman family is of German extrac-- 
tion, being founded in America by Rev. John 
Rieman, a Lutheran clergyman, a native of 
Heidelberg and probably a graduate of one of 
the great universities there. He settled in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, where he ex-- 
pounded the Word for many years and where: 
he reared a goodly family. His son, Daniel 
Rieman, who retained the German spelling of 
his name, was born in Lancaster County but. 
subsequently moved to Fairfield County, Ohio, 
where his son Daniel, father of our subject 
was born in 1842. 

In young manhood Daniel Rayman moved. 
to Pickaway County where he engaged in farm- 
ing. In 1864 he proved his loyalty to the gov- 
ernment by enlisting when the call was made: 
for men to serve 100 days. He was a man of 
sterling business qualities and upright life. In 
1857 he married Adeline Withrow and they 
became the parents of nine children, namely: 
Robert Edgar, Elmer E., James M., Walter- 
S.. Benjamin F., Frances (wife of John Fin- 
ney), Margaret (wife of James Ackers), Lucy 
(wife of James Schladell) and Harriet, de- 
ceased. The parents were devout members of 
the United Brethren Church. 

Our subject was reared on the home farm 
where he remained until 18 years of age, at- 
tending the district schools and assisting in the: 
work on his father’s farm. His inclinations, 
however, did not lead him to view a farmer's 
life with any great amount of envy, and he 
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very early began to plan for one along in- 
tellectual lines. After taking the teacher’s 
course at the Normal University, at Lebanon, 
Ohio, he began teaching in Fairfield County 
and continued through eight terms, four years 
in all. During the interims he attended Otter- 
bein University and the Northwestern Ohio 
Normal School, and in 1884 he was graduated 
from the latter institution with the degree of 


B. S. In 1892 the degree of M. S. was con- 


ferred on him by Ada College, and in 1896 
the same institution gave him the degree 
of M. A. 

Following his graduation from the normal 
school, in 1884, Mr. Rayman became principal 
of the public schools of Lithopolis, Ohio, where 
he taught for 43 months. 
heavy work involved, he conducted a summer 
normal school, bringing it to successful com- 
pletion. He also conducted institutes at Hock- 
ing, Meigs, Vinton and Highland during sum- 
mer vacations. From this field of work he 
went to Logan, Ohio, where he accepted the 
position of superintendent of schools, and here 
he remained in congenial surroundings for nine 
years, resigning at the close of this period in 
order to accept the responsible position he has 
filled at East Liverpool since August, 1897. 
The advance made by the schools of this city 
during the eight years of his administration is 
marked by greatly increased facilities, higher 
educational standards, greater efficiency and 
more thorough and satisfactory organization. 

Mr, Rayman is a valued member of, the 
executive committee of the superintendents’ 
section of the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was formerly president; is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, of 
which he was president one year, and is a mem- 
ber of the National Educational Association 
and belongs to its transportation committee. 
In 1904 he was elected president of the Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. For the past 12 
years he has been one of the trustees of Wooster 
University and is a member of the board of 
trustees appointed to inspect class work. 

In addition to successfully meeting the de- 
mands of some of the highest intellectual bodies 


In addition to the. 


of the State for many years, Mr. Rayman has 
found time and opportunity to also interest 
himself in several business enterprises. He is 


| treasurer of the Englewood Land Company, is 


secretary of the Ceramic City Mining & Mill- 
ing Company, is a director of the Ohio Coal & 
‘Coke Company and was one of the organizers 
of the Ohio River Oil & Gas Company, of which 
he has been president since its beginning. ‘He 
is always ready to recognize religious duties 
and social claims. Both he and his wife are 
active members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of East Liverpool. He has-served as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school but now 
confines his attention to a rather remarkable 
Bible class, which numbers 167 members. He 
has reason to be gratified over his success in 
this work and it is a pretty good test of his 
versatility as well as personal influence that he 
weekly faces not less than 71 members, on an 
average, by whom he is held in high regard 
and warm affection. 

In 1884, at Clearport, Ohio, Mr. Rayman 
was married to Eva Shaeffer, who is a daugh- 
ter of Noah Shaeffer, a prominent resident 
and farmer of that township. They have two 
children, viz.: Rowan Edna and Esther Marie. 
The social connections of the family are many 
and their, personal friends are legion. Polliti- 
cally a Republican, Mr. Rayman seeks no pub- 
lic honors for himself but is actively and un- 
selfishly interested in the welfare of the city 
and gives his influence in support of good laws. 
His fraternal relations are with the Masons 
and the Knights of Pythias. 


—————>s>-oe—_ 


AOL. HUGH LAUGHLIN, superin- 
tendent of the State Line Coal Com- 
pany, has been identified with the 
coal industry of Columbiana County 
since the close of the Civil War and 
been one of the most prominent in the develop- 
ment of this field. He has also been con- 
nected with many other public enterprises and 
business concerns and is considered one of East 
Palestine’s most public-spirited and substantial 
citizens. 


Hugh Laughlin was born in Philadelphia, 
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Pennsylvania, May 12, 1845, and is a son of 
Robert and Mary Laughlin. At the age of 
seven years he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and in 1855 he came to Ohio and 
hired as a farm hand, the remuneration for 
his work being his board and clothes. He con- 
tinued at farm work until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when in April,.1861, he enlisted in 
the roth Regiment, Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps, with which he served three years and 
three months. He was with the Army of the 
Potomac and served in all the important en- 
gagements of his regiment, including Gettys- 
burg, Antietam, Fredericksburg and the en- 
gagements throughout the Peninsular cam- 
paign. He was wounded twice—first by a shell 
at Mechanicsville, and subsequently by a rifle 
hall through the right forearm at Charles City 
Cross Roads. On June 11, 1864, he was 
mustered out and returned to Columbiana 
County.. He was a gallant soldier and bore 
himself with credit throughout the war. On 
August 23, 1875, the military body known as 
the “East Palestine Grays” was organized and 
in 1876 was mustered as Company E, roth 
Regiment, Ohio National Guard, with Hugh 
Laughlin as captain. He was later advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, since which 
time he has been familiarly known by the title 
of colonel. In January, 1879, the regiment was 
relettered and the ‘East Palestine Grays’ be- 
came Company D. The company gained its 
name by the style of uniform adopted, which 
was at first a handsome gray, but when it be- 
came a part of the State militia it was neces- 
sary to change to the regulation army blue. 

In 1865 Colonel Laughlin accepted the 
position of weighmaster with the Carbon Hill 
coal mine and continued in that capacity until 
1867, when he was made superintendent of the 
mine and given charge of the company store, 
handling a line of groceries. , In 1869 the 
management of the Massillon Coal Mining 
Company was tendered him and he served in 
that capacity until 1874. He then returned to 
Columbiana County to take charge of the open- 
ing of a mine for the State Line Coal Com- 
pany, of East Palestine, and has since that 
time served as superintendent. 


The State Line Coal Mine Company was 
organized in 1874, with James Mullins, of 
Wooster, Ohio, as president ; Campbell B. Her- 
ron, of Pittsburg, as treasurer, and has a capi- 
talization of $30,000. W. J. Mullins became 
treasurer upon the death of Mr. Herron and 
has since served in that capacity. They own 
and operate four different mines,—one at Deer- 
field, Ohio; one at New Waterford and an- 
other at New Philadelphia, in addition to the 
State Line mine. All are drifts but the Deer- 
field mine, which in 1902 sunk a shaft 185 
feet deep and is operated by compressed air, 
machinery. The New Philadelphia mine is run 
by compressed air machinery and is equipped 
in the most modern style, using electric motors 
for gathering coal instead of the mule system. 
The State Line and Fairfield mines are run 
by cable, and this company was the first of any 
operating in Ohio to employ rope haulage. 
They have a complete system of bells operated 
by electricity for danger signals, giving easy 
communication with the engineer. This com- 
pany was also the first to use telephones in the 
mines, but owing to the dampness it was not a 
success. From 200 to 225 men are employe’! 
in the State Line mine and are under the direct 
supervision of Colonel Laughlin; the mine has 
an average daily output of from 550 to 650 
tons. The four mines of the company have a 
total capacity of 1,800 tons, but the daily aver- 
age is between 1,200 and 1,500. The product 
of the State Line and Fairfield mines is used 
principally by railroads, that of the Deerfield 
for domestic purposes, and that of the New 
Philadelphia for steam and domestic purposes. 
Colonel Laughlin had charge of the accounts 
and all business of the State Line until 1900, 


‘when the office management of the four mines 


was concentrated. This is one of the largest 
companies in the State, and Colonel Laughlin 
is frequently called in council by the officers 
of the company who have high regard for his 
business judgment and experience. He is a 
man of great energy and foresight and keeps 
in close touch with the men under his super- 
vision, who hold him in highest respect. His 
success in holding his crews together has been 
remarkable. He has helped many of the miners 
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and their families in locating here and many 
of these now own their own homes. In the 
matter of temperance he is very exacting, and 
the men realizing their employment depends 
upon the observance of this rule are much bene- 
fitted if inclined to intemperance. 

Our subject is one of the stockholders of 
the Fairfield Coal Company which he opened 
and superintended during the first four years 
of its existence. In 1887 he was one of the 
founders of the sewer-pipe works, which were 
in 1890 sold to a Pittsburg firm; and in 1888 
helped establish a plant for the manufacture of 
fire-brick of which he served as general man- 
ager until it was sold in 1900 to the National 
Fire Proof Company. He has served on the 
Board of Education and in the Town Council 
of East Palestine, and has always been active 
in promoting the best interests of the city. 

Colonel Laughlin has been thrice married, 
his first wife dying in 1868. In 1870 he formed 
a second union, marrying Elizabeth Palmer, a 
daughter of Adam Palmer, whose ancestors 
lived in this country prior to the Revolutionary 
War. She died in 1875, leaving one daughter, 
Mary Belle, wife of Daniel H. Mackintosh. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh are both active 
church workers and take leading parts in the 
choir, of the Presbyterian: Church. Our sub- 
ject formed a third union with Almira Koch, 
who is of German descent and is a daughter of 
Martin and Delilah Koch, the latter of whom 
died in 1904. William Koch, a brother of 
Mrs, Laughlin is general agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Colonel Laughlin is a Re- 
publican in politics and has seryed on congres- 
sional and judicial committees, but has never 
aspired to office. He and his wife are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, of which he 
was trustee about 20 years. 


————_>+-¢—____ 


BRED NELLIE, manager and treasurer, 
| oof the Salem Monumental Company, 
of Salem, and one of the city’s enter- 
prising business men, was born in 
Germany, February 18, 1874, and is 
one of a family of eight children born to his 
parents, Conrad and Mary (Hoffman) Nellie. 


Our subject was left fatherless in infancy 
and he has had his own way to make in the 
world. In 1866 he came to America and set- 
tled first at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he 
engaged in the monument business. From 
there he came to Salem, in 1895. Here he first 
worked as a stone and granite cutter, some of 
the fine new residences showing his excellent 
work, notably that of the late J. Twing Brooks. 
Since January, 1899, Mr. Nellie has been en- 
gaged in the monument business here, where 
he has a large and important plant, employs 
eight men and does an annual business of be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000. The plant is lo- 
cated on Depot street and ‘here all kinds of 
granite and marble monuments and vaults are 
manufactured. On account of his perfect re- 
liability and honest methods, Mr. Nellie has had 
no trouble in forging to the front. 

Mr. Nellie was married to Lena E. Gerber, 
and. they have a very pleasant, comfortable 
home at No. 350 Garfield avenue. Both he 
and his wife were brought up in the Lutheran 
faith. In his political views he is a Republi- 
can. Fraternally he is a Woodman of the 
World, an Odd Fellow and an Elk. 


ee SY ee 


MARVEY S. SPONSELLER, whose 
|  well-improved dairy farm is located 
in section 3, Fairfield township, be- 
longs, on both paternal and maternal 
sides, to very old pioneer families of 
this section of the State. He is a son of Henry 
and Catherine (Candle) Sponseller. 

The founder. of the family in Ohio was the 
great-grandfather. Conrad Sponseller, the 
paternal grandfather, was born north of the 
pine swamp at North Lima, Mahoning County, 
Ohio, and he was reared and schooled in Beaver 
township, that county. He settled in the wil- 
derness on the Columbiana and Mahoning line 
and lived: there until his death. He married 
Nancy Seachrist, who was born in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, and died in Beaver 
township, Mahoning County, Ohio, January 
29, 1875. She was a daughter of Jacob and 
Christina (Foulk) Seachrist. 

Jacob Seachrist, the maternal grandfather 
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of our subject, was born in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1760, of German ancestry, 
and was married there in 1786. In 1814 he 
settled in Ohio as a, pioneer farmer, locating 
near (New) Lisbon, and in 1815 he purchased 
of Benjamin Hanna the southwest quarter of 
section 3, Fairfield township, known as the 
Allen farm, where the Columbiana Cemetery 
is now located He lived there until his wife 
died, August 1, 1827, when he removed to the 
home of his daughter Lydia, who had married 
Peter Dehoff. He died at her home in Colum- 
biana, February 23, 1831, aged 71 years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Seachrist became the parents of 14 
‘children, all of whom reached maturity and 
married. 

Both the grandparents, Conrad and Nancy 
Sponseller, died of typhoid fever, being sur- 
vived by. nine of their 1o children, a daughter 
having died in infancy. The nine are as fol- 
lows: Jesse, a farmer living near Canfield, 
-Ohio; Caroline, wife of Simon Roninger; 
Maria Catherine, widow of Josiah Rohrbaugh, 
of Fairfield township; Harriet, wife of Chris- 
tian Lipely; Annie, widow of Noah Rapp, liv- 
ing near North Lima, Ohio; Henry, of Ma- 
honing County; John, a carpenter of Colum- 
biana; Josephus, a minister of the Lutheran 
Church; and Jacob, of Columbiana. 

Harvey S. Sponseller was reared on the 
old homestead and was educated in the com- 
mon and high schools of Columbiana. Prior 
to coming to his present farm in 1895, he was 
employed in the express office at Columbiana, 
but that was only a temporary position, his in- 
clinations always having been in the direction 
of his present pursuits. When he bought his 
farm from his father, he found that he would 
have a large amount of improving to do as 
the buildings were old and inadequate and in 
no way came up to his ideas of what a first- 


class dairy farm should be. Dairying being the 


main interest, he has erected buildings es- 
pecially adapted to this industry, with all sant- 
tary surroundings and modern and entirely up- 
to-date aprliances. The dimensions of his 
great barn are 44 by 62 on the main floor, and 
the 20-foot posts reach the roof. The straw 
shed, 40 by 44 feet, is a room on the second 
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floor and is so arranged that a load of straw or 
grain can be satisfactorily unloaded in five 
minutes, The capacity of his barn is 60 tons 
of hay and 30 loads of grain. The barn is 
insured for $2,000. The construction of the 
barn is that denomiated as “plank-frame.” In 
the lower part, where he has accommodations 
for 33 head of cattle, he has provided a fine 
cement trough. He has a silo, 12 by 30 feet 
in ground dimensions and 30 feet deep. Other 
modern and desirable improvements have been 
added, and his five Holstein, Guernsey and Jer- 
sey cows have a home and the attention worthy 
of their lineage. At present his choice product 
is mainly shipped to Youngstown, but for five 
years he operated a dairy at Columbiana. 

Mr. Sponseller, was married in Fairfield 
township, in 1895, to Della Renkenberger, who 
is a daughter of Solomon and Sarah (Macklin) 
Renkenberger, well-known and estimable resi- 
dents of Mahoning County. Mr. and: Mrs. 
Sponseller have two children,—Margaret and 
Gladys. Mr. Sponseller is. a member, of the 
German Reformed Church. Their present 
beautiful home, into which they moved in 1899, 
is one of the best homes in the township and 
is surrounded by a beautiful, well-kept lawn. 
The appearance of the. whole place indicates 
thrift and prosperity. 


_——_-_o--o———_——_—_ 


E. EAKIN, secretary, treasurer and 
manager of The Oriental Company 
(Incorporated), of Salem, and secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager 
of The Eakin Manufacturing Com- 

pany, is one of the most enterprising and suc- 

cessful young business men of this city. He 
was born July 23, 1872, on a farm north of 

East Liverpool, in Columbiana County, Ohio, 

and is a son of Samuel and Isabel (Todd) 

Eakin. 

The parents of Mr, Eakin were both born in 
Columbizna County and they now reside on 
their, farm in St. Clair township.’ Samuel 
Eakin, the’ father, is an old soldier, having 
served with honor for over three years of the 
Civil War, as a member. of-Company C, 1o4th 
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Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf. He married Isabel Todd 
and they had a family consisting of five. sons 
-and two daughters. 

Although H, E. Eakin has not been in- 
‘terested for many years in agricultural pur- 
suits, he lived on a farm until he was 21 years 
of age. After completing the common school 
course, he attended the Indiana State Normal 
School at Valparaiso, Indiana, and then taught 
school for a year at Glasgow, Columbiana 
County, after which he went on the road for 
‘three years for The Eakin & Johnson Com- 
pany, selling baking powder, and in this capac- 
ity he visited 17 States. In 1898 he located at 
Salem and established the present business, 
starting in a small room on Main street with a 
stock worth only a few hundred dollars. He 
did his own soliciting and delivering at first, 
but after one year of business he sought larger 
quarters on Broadway. Within two years the 
business had grown to such proportions as to 
warrant still larger accommodations. He now 


has the largest and in many ways the finest 


storeroom in Salem, its dimensions being 105 
by 40 feet, including two stories and basement. 
He carries an extensive line of fine china, in- 
cluding Haviland and English dinner wares 
and cut glass. Eight employees are kept, and 
more in the busy seasons. During the past 
year he has added a mail order and club depart- 
ment and his trade relations cover a large terri- 
tory, not only in Ohio, but also in Pennsylvania 
and New York. The business, which had 
previously been conducted by Mr. Eakin as sole 
owner, although operating under the name of 
The Oriental Tea & China Company, was in- 
corporated in 1905, with a capital stock of 
$25,000, and the present name—The Oriental 
Company—assumed. 

The Oriental Company’s business at Nos. 
220-22 Broadway not only includes the hand- 
ling of Mr. Eakin’s patent fruit jar sealer, but 
also a very fine line of teas and coffees, lamps 
and china, confectionery and house furnishing 
goods, both wholesale and retail. A visit to his 
beautifully kept establishment well repays the 
‘time spent, for his choice goods are temptingly 
‘and attractively displayed. Mr. Eakin is also 
connected with The Eakin Manufacturing 


Company, which was incorporated two years 
ago for the manufacture of Eakin’s patent 
fruit jar sealer, a dough and bread raising cabi- 
net and a shade and curtain hanger. Mr. Eakin 
is the patentee of the fruit jar sealer and owns 
in it what may be denominated a “money 
maker.” 

Mr. Eakin was married on Christmas Day, 
1901, to Ada A. Bowman, who was born im 
Mahoning County, Ohio, and is a daughter of 
Christian and: Martha (Webb) Bowman, na- 
tives of Mahoning and Columbiana counties, 
respectively. Mr. Eakin belongs to the Knights 
of Pythias, Sons of Veterans and Salem Busi- 
ness Association. He is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His portrait and 
a view of the store of The Oriental Company 
accompany this sketch. 


a 


ea ARL DANIEL KOLL, deceased, was 
s V@ a resident of Salem for almost 60 
years. They were years of industry 
and great commercial prosperity, and 
they were also years rich in results 
which accrued to his fellow-citizens from his 
personal example of unquestioned integrity, 
his discerning public spirit and his continuous 
philanthropies. The birth of Karl Daniel Koll 
took place on December 18, 1812, at Lennep, 
Germany, and he was a son of Peter Arnold 
and Caroline Koll. His death occurred at 
Salem, February 24, 1892, at the age of 80 
years. 

In the days when he was a boy in Germany, 
the youth of 12 years was considered old 
enough to begin an apprenticeship to some self- 
supporting trade and he accordingly spent four 
years learning to be a practical tinner. Com- 
plying with the law of the land, he then traveled 
up and down the country, working as a jour- 
neyman, for three years, when he was deemed 
sufficiently experienced to enter into business 
for himself. He took advantage of this per- 
mit and opened up a shop at Minden, Prussia, 
although then but 18 years old. As soon as he 
began to prosper he married, probably in 1834, 
for soon after he and his wife came to America, 
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reaching the city of Baltimore, Maryland, in 
1835. 
Mr. Koll did not establish a business there 
but settled at New Brighton, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained until 1844, when he came 
‘to Salem. Here he embarked first in a tin- 
“ware business, shortly afterward adding stoves 
to his stock, and for many years he continued in 
this line of trade. His business capacity was of 
the best as was shown in subsequent years, 
when he was invited to become director and 
stockholder in various large business enter- 
prises here. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Victor Stove Company, with which 
he remained connected as long as he was activ: 
in business, which company is still controlled 
‘by members of the family. His public spirit 
‘was notable and he was mainly instrumental in 
the establishment of the Salem gas plant, when 
many more conservative citizens still thought 
“old ways” sufficiently good. From.1865 until 
1869 he operated the Salem water-works sys- 
tem. His long business career was one marked 
by honorable methods and in perfect conso- 
nance with the rigid rules of the Quaker faith 
to which he subscribed all his life. For many 
years he was an acceptable preacher in the So- 
ciety of Friends, with which body he became 
united at Minden, transferring his member- 
ship to the United States when he settled in 
America. On several occasions he visited Eng- 
land, Ireland and Wales in the interests of the 
society. He was unassuming in manner and 
reticent concerning the large amount of charity 
the annually dispensed. He passed away 
crowned not only with honored age but also 
‘with respect, esteem and affection. 

_Mr. Koll was married twice; first, in Ger- 
‘many, to Julia Seebohm, who died at Salem, 
Ohio, in 1866, aged 56 years. They had eight 
children, namely: Mary, deceased; Benjamin 
S., of St. Louis; Mrs. Lydia K. Lightfoot. who 
lives in Butler township’near Salem; Joseph, 
who died in 1901 ; William H., who is president 
and treasurer of the Victor Stove Company, 
of Salem; Mrs. Esther K. Tolerton, of Alli- 
ance, whose husband has large banking inter- 
ests there; Charles, who is manager for a stove 
firm in Chicago; and Mrs. Martha K. Otis, of 
‘Sherwood, New York. 


Mr. Koll’s second union was with Mary J. 
Fawcett, who was born in 1810 and still sur- 
vives, being the oldest native resident of Salem 
who has spent a whole life here. At the time 
of his decease, Mr. Koll resided on Lincoln 
avenue, Salem, where burial services were held, 
interment being at Winona. 

Mrs. Lypta K. Licutroot, whose beauti- 
ful home in section 3, Butler township, is 
noticeable both on account of its substantial 
construction and for its fine situation, is the 
widow of the late Benjamin Lightfoot and the 
oldest surviving daughter of Karl Daniel and 
Julia (Seebohm) Koll. She was born in Penn- 
sylvania, and on May 20, 1880, she was united 
in marriage with the late Benjamin H. Light- 
foot. 

Benjamin H. Lightfoot was born August 
15, 1827, near Philadelphia, coming from one 
of the oldest Quaker families of the country. 
He settled at Pittsburg about 1878 and there 
was actively engaged in business until within 
a short time of his decease. He was an im- 
portant factor in business circles there for 
more than a quarter of a century and was very 
well known. 

Mr. Lightfoot was a consistent Quaker and 
not only carried into the affairs of his daily life 
the practice of the precepts learned at his 
mother’s knee in childhood, but made them a 
foundation stone upon which he built up busi- 
ness success. Everywhere was his advice 
sought and respected for he was recognized as 
a man whose moral preceptions were never 
dimmed by passion or sullied by speculation, a 
man who was public-spirited, charitable and 
just, who could view a subject from all sides 
and give an impartial opinion. Such was the 
late Benjamin H. Lightfoot in the eyes of his 
fellow-citizens. He was always a notable 
figure in every gathering, clad in his broad- 
brimmed Quaker hat and suit of black, these 
being worn through life in spite of changes in 
the fashion of masculine attire. He was free, 
however, from all affectation and, in the midst 
of public greed and shameful money-making 


schemes, lived a quiet, honorable, prosperous 
| 


business life. 
The death of Mr. Lightfoot was mourned 
at Pittsburg and at other places where he was 
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well known, especially at Salem where his 
wife’s family had so long been prominent. AlI- 
though he had reached the age of 76 years, 
his health was not seriously impaired, and when 
his last illness came upon him it was not re- 
garded as probably fatal until within a few 
days of his death, which took place at his home 
at No, 5225 Center avenue, Shadyside, Pitts- 
burg. His burial was at Philadelphia, where 
he was laid by the side of members of his 
family, for generations gone. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Light- 
foot, with their one son, Ferris, removed to 
Ohio, deciding to locate in the neighborhood 
of Salem, near other members of her family. 
She selected a valuable tract of land in section 
25, Butler township, Columbiana County, com- 
ing to take possession in July, 1903. Here 
she has erected a handsome brick residence of 
modern pattern and equipped with all the con- 


veniences which now serve to make a rural 


home superior to a city one. Its location is 
three miles west of Salem, on the public high- 
way, and has the convenience of the Stark 
Electric Railroad running before the door. 
Mrs. Lightfoot, like her father and hus- 
band, is a consistent member of the Society of 


Friends. 
—_——__+@_____ 


Wall: known residents of Rast’ Liv 
erpool, a general designer and mod- 
eler of pottery, was born at the great 
manufacturing city of Birmingham, 
England, April 20, 1865. Mr. Beattie’s parents 
were William C. and Charlotte E. (Pewtress) 
Beattie. 

As surely as physical features and char- 
acteristics are reproduced in one generation 
after another, mental gifts and artistic abil- 
ity are inherited in more or less degree, and 
this has notably been the case with our subject, 
whose grandfather, William Beattie, was a 
sculptor who stood very high in his profession 
in his day. His work was so highly consid- 
ered that it was exhibited for years in the Roy- 
al Academy ; 

Wilham C. Beattie, father of our subject, 


died May 6, 1881, aged but 41 years, but dur- 
ing this period he had established a reputa- 
tion for fine designing, that made him one 
of the most valued men of his profes- 
sion in one of the largest artistic designing 
establishments in New England. His train- 
ing had been secured in one~ of the 
leading art schools of London, after which he 
opened a studio at Birmingham. In 1879 he 
came to America and entered the employ of 
Reed & Barton, the great silverware manufac- 
turers at Taunton, Massachusetts. To him was 
entrusted, thenceforth until his death, all the 
choice artistic work of this firm and also the 
oversight of their factory. The great silver 
centerpiece which this firm displayed at the: 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, which 
received the highest prize awarded silver ex- 
hibits, was the beautiful work Of William C. 
Beattie. He married a lady who also is an 
artist, her work in china painting placing her 
far beyond the amateur class. She was born 
in 1838 at Iping, England, where her, father’s. 
paper-mills led in the industries of the sec- 
tion. After remaining a widow for some years, 
she married T. W. Field and now resides at 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. and Mrs. Beattie- 
had three children: Herbert William, a sculp- 
tor, of Quincy, Massachusetts; Kenneth P., 
of this sketch; and Wilfred Percival, a wood 
engraver, of Brooklyn, New York. All three: 
sons inherited artistic tendencies and each one 
has become prominent in his own special line. 

Upon the death of his father, our subject: 
entered the employ of Reed & Barton, spend- 
ing his first year in the factory in order to gain’ 
the desirable practical experience and then en- 
tered the designing room. During the suecceed- 
ing year he worked here and three times a week 
attended classes in art at the Boston Conserva-. 
tory, preparatory to pursuing higher study in 
England. In 1883 he went to London and 
spent two years in the South Kensington’ Mus- 
eum, where his work won him a bronze medal 
and two Queen’s prizes. Upon his return to 
New York, he entered into partnership with 
his brother Herbert and they opened a studio: 
there, their-combined work meeting with popu- 
lar approval. Our subject had wiade a special 
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stitdy of pottery work with the idea of giving 
his main attention to this branch and in 1887 
he found an opportunity to pursue it in an 
offer from Knowles, Taylor &. Knowles, of 
East Liverpool, Ohio. This he accepted and 
entered the designing room of this firm -and 
‘continued for three years in charge of the de- 
singing of their pottery. He then opened an 
independent studio and from that time until 


the present has been engaged in general design-_ 


ing. His work possesses the highest artistic ex- 
cellence and he commands the patronage’ of 
‘many exclusive firms and private dealers. 

Mr. Beattie was married September 26, 
1898, to Helen Barrett, who is a daughter of 
George W. Barrett, of Ravenna, Portage Coun- 
‘ty, Ohio. She is a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed church at Cleveland, . Ohio. 

Mr. Beattie has never taken any very active 
interest in political affairs, his temperament 
and ambitions not leading him to desire any 
public honors. His fraternal relations are with 
the Masons, being a member of Riddle Lodge, 
No, 315, F. & A. M. and East Liverpool Chap- 
ter, No. too, R. A. M. 


+> >__—— 


WA EWIS WALKER, one of the leading 
1@ BGA citizens of West township, a survivor 
of the Civil War and for the past 24 
years a justice of the peace, was born 
in Stark County, Ohio, five miles from 
his present home which is situated in section 
22. He is a son of Walter R. and Eveline 
(Edwards) Walker. 
Both parents of Mr. Walker were born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, where the fam- 
flies have been known since before the Revolu- 
tionary War, Walter R. Walker was a son 
of Jacob Walker, who was born in 1776 and 
married Rachel Craig, who was born near the 
Brandywine, in Delaware. Jacob Walker was 
a son of John Walker, who was born in Ire- 
land and immigrated at a very early day to 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, where he lived 
to the age of 80 years. His tomb may be 
found at Kennett Square. Jacob Walker also 
lived to advanced age, being 92 years old at 


the time of death. On the maternal side, our 
subject’s mother is a descendant of William 
Edwards, who came to America from Wales in 
1682 and settled in Hook township, Chester 
County his wife was Eleanor Plummer and 
the records of their marriage can still be seen 
in the Friends’ Meeting House there. 

_ Walter R. Walker, father of Lewis, moved 
to Stark County, Ohio, in 1835, and purchased 
the land on which he died in 1896, aged 86 
years. He married in 1837 and his wife died 
in 1872, in her 52nd year. They had six chil- 
dren, viz: Ann, wife of Thomas Newcomer, 
of Stark County; William, who served three 
years during the Civil War, a member of the 
104th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., was wounded 
at the battle of Utoy Creek, Georgia, he mar- 
ried Caroline Stelling and has four daughters, 
all of whom are married; Hiram, also a soldier 
in the Civil War, serving three years in the 
104th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., who married 
Sarah Willis after the war was over; Lewis, of 
of this sketch: Walter, who married Emma 
Bricker ;and Lydia E., now residing with her 
second husband at Wilburn, Illinois, who has 
been twice married, first to John Lucas and 
second to Peter Strong. 

Lewis Walker was the third son of this loy- 
al family to enter the army in the Civil War. 
He served three months in the 184th Regiment, 
Ohio Vol. Inf., taking part in the great battle 
of Perryville. He was married, first, in 1869, 
to Mary Ann Kelley, who was a daughter of 
James Kelley, a native of Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and they had five children. Of these, 
Julia E. married Elson Irons, of West town- 
ship, now of Wellsville, and has five children,— 
Karl, Mildred, Elson, Gertrude and George 
W.:and Zua married Austin Haycock, a grocer 
and provision merchant at Sebring, Ohio, and 
has four children,—Ellen, Ford, Erla, who is 
a school teacher and Vesta, deceased. Mrs. Wal- 
ker died October 5, 1885, in her 34th year. 
The second marriage of Mr. Walker was to 
Lou Emma Summer, who is a daughter of 
Noah and Susan (Aspey) Summer, the for- 
mer of whom was born at Poland, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, and the latter at North George- 
town, Columbiana County, Ohio. Besides Mrs. 
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Walker, the following constituted the family 
of Mr. and Mrs. Summer: Mary Ann, wife of 
Jefferson Milbourn; Malinda, wife of Albert 


Ruff; John A., a farmer and cheese manufac- 


turer; Lucy A., wife of A. C. Smith; Harriet, 
wife of Daniel Ruff; Joseph B., deceased, and 
Amanda, wife of Allen W. Pedlar. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker have one child, Paul Russell, 
born March 26, 1892. 

Politically Mr. Walker is a Republican. For 
the past 24 years he has administered justice 
officially in West township and his judicial de- 
cisions have given universal satisfaction. In 
his church relations he belongs to the Bible 
Christian Church at East Rochester. He is one 
of the active and interested members of Grand 
Army Post, No, 106, Department of Ohio, and 
is fraternally connected with Minerva Lodge, 
Now ss re lPeet iM: 


+4 <-}-—_——_ 


| KORGE Cry MURPHY secretary 
@| and treasurer of the George C. 
Murphy Pottery Company, of East 


ville, Pennsylvania, July 29, 1857, 
and is a son of Thomas B. and: Jane (Coffin) 
Murphy. 

Our subject comes of Revolutionary stock, 
his great-grandfather, Henry Murphy, having 
come from Ireland to the American Colonies 
prior to the Revolutionary War. During the 
war he was a resident of Philadelphia but later 
settled in Fayette County, where he established 
‘the homestead. His wife Susan lived to the 
age of 98 years, dying in 1844, having sur- 
vived her husband for sixteen years. An an- 
cestor of our subject’s mother, Capt. Tristan 
Coffin, was one of the original purchasers of 
Nantucket Island from the Indians for two 
beaver hats and $150. He was a sea captain and 
was once captured by pirates. 

George Coffin, our subject’s maternal grand 
father, was made a Mason in Lodge No. 2s, 
in London, England, and his card of demit, 
which is now in the possession of his grand- 
son, hears the date of 1809. 

Henry Murphy, our subject’s 
grandfather, was born in November, 1794, in 


Liverpool, was born at Browns-- 


paternal 


his father’s home in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania. He carried on extensive farming. 
and stock-raising operations on the Murphy 
homestead for many years but his later days 
were made wearisome on account of rheuma- 
tism. He was a man of importance in his 
locality and was chosen to fill many of the local 
offices on various occasions, serving as super- 
visor, trustee and most probably as justice of 
the peace. He always supported the Whig par- 
ty. Henry Murphy was married, first, to Mary 
Hempstead, who was a daughter of Jeremiah 
Hempstead. She was born near Uniontown,. 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in November, 
1796 and died in 1834. Five of their six chil- 
dren grew to maturity, viz: Mary Ann, Joshua. 
and Henry, deceased; Thomas B., father of our 
subject; James, deceased, and Susan, who died 
in infancy. The second marriage was td Nancy 
Palmer, also of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 
and they had five children, namely: John, Sam- 
uel, Susan, Sevilla and John West. Henry Mur- 
phy was a member of the Presbyterian church, 
but his first wife, our subject’s grandmother,. 
belonged to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Our subject came to East Liverpool, Ohio, 
with his parents in 1874. His father, Thomas 
B. Murphy, was born in the old home, Jeffer- 
son township, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, six | 
miles east of Brownsville,on February 18, 1829,. 
and was reared on the home farm where he 
remained until 19 years of age, when he learned 
the carpenter’s trade. He served an apprentice- 
ship of three years and followed the trade until 
1852. After his marriage he moved to Farm- 
ington, Virginia, (now West Virginia), where 
he formed a partnership with Elijah Morris 
and J. C. Price in a general mercantile busi- 
ness, the firm name being Murphy, Morris & 
Company. The enterprise was successfully 
conducted for three years and then Mr. Mur- 
phy sold out his interest and returned to 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, where he embarked 
in a grocery business and remained there so 
engaged until 1874, in which year he came to 
Ohio and embarked in a grocery business at 
East Liverpool, in association with our sub- 
ject, the firm name being Thomas B. Murphy 
& Son. This honorable old firm name has re- 
mained unchanged, each son becoming a part- 
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ner upon the withdrawal of his predecessor. 
Harry E., the youngest son, entered the busi- 


ness in 1901. It has long been one of the lead- | 


ing concerns in its line of trade in the city and 
the same honorable business methods instituted 
by its founder still rule the house. 

Thomas B. Murphy was united in marriage 
with Sarah Jane Coffin, who was born at 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, November 7, 1830, 
and.is a daughter of George Coffin. Eight 
children were born to this marriage, namely: 
Mary, who died aged 21 years; Ollie, who 
lives at home; George C., the immediate sub- 
ject of this sketch; Charles, deceased, who was 
a resident of Salem; Ella, who is the widow 
of Theodore Kober and resides with her father ; 
Emma'‘Jane, who is the wife of George R. E. 
Gilchrist, an attorney at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; and Harry E., the junior partner in the 
firm of Thomas B. Murphy & Son. Mr. and 
Mrs. Murphy are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Although Thomas B. Murphy is a stanch 
Republican, he is in no way a politician and 
no political office is attractive enough to in- 
duce him to put aside his’ business interests 
and give it his attention. He has been quite 
prominent in the affairs of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows for many years. He is 
past grand of East Liverpool Lodge, No. 379, 
is chief patriarch of East Liverpool Encamp- 
ment, No. 107, and is lieutenant colonel in the 
Patriarchs Militant, Canton Rhodes, No. 73. 
He belongs also to the Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics. 

When George C. Murphy came to East 
Liverpool, he was yet a schoolboy and he com- 
pleted his education in the East Liverpool High 
School. He then entered his father’s store 
with whom he continued until he was 20 years 
old and then entered the employ of William 
Erlanger, a well-known retail clothing dealer 
of this city. He continued here until he had 
thoroughly learned the business, leaving his 
employer in 1889 in order to embark in the 
same business on his own account. He con- 
tinued in the clothing business for eight years, 
his store having a good location on the “Dia- 
mond,” and then disposed of it and in 1897 or- 
ganized the George C. Murphy Pottery Com- 


“pany, of which he has been secretary and treas-. 


urer ever since. 

This company began business in the old 
pottery of Mountford & Company, which they 
purchased, but in 1go1, they sold the pottery 
to The East Liverpool Potteries Company, of 
which Mr. Murphy served as president for one 
and a half years. In July, 1903, the George 
C. Murphy Pottery Company repurchased 
their former pottery and continued to operate 
it until it was destroyed by fire on March 4, 
1904. This entailed a great loss to the com- 
pany and to the city’s industries as the busi- 
ness was a good one and their wares, semi-por- 
celain dinner ware and fine decorated ware, 
were in great demand wherever known. 

On June 15, 1904, Mr. Murphy went to 
Barberton, Ohio, where he accepted a posi- 
tion as general manager of the Barberton pot- 
tery, which he resigned on June 1, 1905, and. 
returned to East Liverpool and again occupied. 
his comfortable home at No. 210 Third street.. 
For some three years prior to removing to Bar- 
berton, Mr. Murphy had been a director in The 
First National Bank. For 12 years he served 
the city as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but otherwise accepted no public office, be- 
ing like his father a good citizen with no self- 
seeking motives. He is identified politically 
with the Republican party. 

Mr. Murphy married Mary E. Croxall, who 
is a daughter of Jesse Croxall, one of East 
Liverpool’s early potters, and they have two 
children: Jessie O. and Helen. They are mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church, of East 
Liverpool, in which Mr. Murphy has been an 
elder for 12 years. He has also been clerk of 
sessions and Sunday school superintendent. His 
fraternal relations are mainly with the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. 


SSS SS 


SIAH ROHRBAUGH. One of the 
attractive homes in the environs of 
Columbiana, a substantial brick resi- 
dence with cheerful surroundings, is 
the property of Mrs. Maria Rohr- 
baugh, who is the widow of the late Josiah 
Rohrbaugh, who for many years was identified 
with this town and all its important interests. 
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He was born May 12, 1833, in Beaver town- 
ship, Mahoning County, Ohio, and was a son 
of Samuel and Catherine (Motter) Rohrbaugh, 
who were natives of Pennsylvania. 

After four years residence in Lewistown, 
Ohio, after leaving his father’s farm, Mr. 
Rohrbaugh moved to Columbiana, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, where he opened up the first 
shoe business in the place and thus was one 
of the earliest business citizens. He was a 
man of determined character and he was called 
upon very soon to assume the duties of office 
in the growing place. He served in almost all 
of the responsible local positions to which the 
votes of his fellow-citizens could elevate him, 
including that of mayor, and for 27 years was 
justice of the peace, his death in 1897 prevent- 
ing his serving out his last term. At one per- 
iod he was postmaster and there are few im- 
portant records of the city’s development on 
file which do not allude in some way to this 
useful, liberal and public-spirited citizen. He 
soon became a property owner and erected his 
comfortable home, which now stands just be- 
yond the corporate limits, but was then in the 
midst of a clover field. He was one of the 
organizers of the Masonic lodge at Columbi- 
ana and a zealous member of the same all his 
life. He was one of the leading members of 
Grace Reformed Church and pastor and peo- 
ple always found him ready to cooperate with 
them in all the branches of religious work. 
For years he was Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, was also choir leader and held some posi- 
tion or other on the official board. A member 
of a large family, two brothers and three sis- 
ters survive him. 

Mr. Rohrbaugh was married in Mahoning 
County, Ohio, in December, 1860, to Maria 
Catherine Sponseller, who is a daughter of the 
late Conrad and Nancy (Seachrist) Sponsel- 
ler. The father died January 29, 1875. The 
mother of Mrs. Rohrbaugh was a daughter of 
Jacob and Christina (Foulk) Seachrist. Jacob 
Seachrist was born in 1760 in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, married there in 1786 and in 
1814 moved with his wife, four sons and five 
daughters to Ohio and settled near (New) 
Lisbon. In the following year he purchased 


of Benjamin Hanna the southwest quarter of 
section 3, Fairfield township, where the Colum- 
biana Cemetery is now located. He died Feb- 
ruary 23. 1831 and his wife died August 1, 
1827. 

Mr. and Mrs, Rohrbaugh had three children 
born to them, two of whom survive, viz.: John 
Manhattan and Annie. The former is now a 
resident of Canton, Ohio. He married Lou- 
ise Baumsbarger, who is a daughter of Abra- 
ham Baumsbarger, a retired farmer of Colum- 
biana. They have three children—Carl Hay- 
den, Julia and Alice. Annie is the wife of 
Homer J. Miller, also a resident of Canton. 
They have two childrenn—Aden Rohrbaugh 
and Helen. 

When Mr. Rohrbaugh was called from 
earth, he still had very many large interests 
in his possession. Owing to the business capac- 
ity of his widow and his two children, all these 
interests were carefully looked after and they 
satisfactorily settled up 14 different estates 
for the heirs. Mrs. Rohrbaugh owns three 
lots in her home place, 160 feet deep, and a 
large part of this space she devotes to garden- 
ing. She is numbered with the older residents 
and says she can recall when every face she 
met in the village was a familiar one. She is 
a member of Grace Reformed Church and of 
its missionary society. 
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wAIRISTOPHER TATGENHORST, 
an influential and well-to-do agricul- 
turist of St. Clair township and own- 
er of “Meadow Brook Farm,” was 
born in Germany in 1853. His par- 
ents, Frederick and Sophia (Huntyman) Tat- 
genhorst, came to America in 1868 and located 
et Stubenville, Ohio, where the mother died 
in 1800 at the age of 62 years. She left six 
children, namely: Emma, deceased; Charles, 
deceased; Diedrich, deceased; Christopher; 
Herman, a resident of East Liverpool; and 
Kate, wife of Henry Koch, of East Liverpool. 
After the death of the mother, the father made 
his home with his son Charles until his own 
death in 1898, at the age of 7o years... 
Christopher Tatgenhorst received his early 
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education in Germany, where a solid, substan- 
tial training is given, and after coming to this 
country continued his studies in a night school 
in Pittsburg. He was employed by day as 
pastry cook in the Union Depot, a position he 
held for seven years.. Later he gave his atten- 
tion to farming and in 1897 purchased his 
present farm of 92 acres in section 22 St. Clair 
township and the same year erected a fine resi- 
- dence and-barn. 

Mr. Tatgenhorst was married to Jen- 
nie Bick and four children were the 
fruits of the union, viz.: May W., who 
married Archie Campbell, a shoe mer- 
chant of Wellsville; Harry, who married 
Lydia Schaffer, by whom he has one child,— 
Mildred; Carl, who lives with his parents on 
the farm; and Earl, who is clerking in William 
Erlanger & Company’s clothing house in East 
Liverpool. Fred Bick, the father of Mrs. Tat- 
genhorst, emigrated from Germany to Buffalo, 
New York, and there worked at his trade, 
which was that of a carriage-maker; in later 
years he moved to Dunkirk, New York. He 
was married in Buffalo to Mary Hawillar, a 
native of Switzerland. He died at the age 
of 60 years and his wife, at the age of 56, leav- 
ing seven children, namely: Jennie; Henry 
Frederick, of Cleveland; Christopher, of Lis- 
bon; Lewis, of Erie, Pennsylvania; Ida, wife 
of William Brewer, of Wickliffe, Ohio; Charles 
of Newburg, Ohio; and Millie. who died at 
the age of 18 years. Mr. Tatgenhorst is a Re- 
publican and he and his wife are members of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

+> 


S| ANIEL J.POWELL, one of the sub- 
4] stantial. retired residents of Damas- 
cus, and one of the honored survivors 
of the great Civil War, formerly re- 
sided upon a fine farm of 80 acres in 
Butler township. He was born in Knox town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, December 30, 
1836, and is a son of William and Catherine 
(Burger) Powell. 
William Powell, father of our subject, was 
born in Frederick County, Maryland, May 28, 


1803, and was a son of Thomas Powell and a 
grandson of William Powell. The first Will- 
iam Powell, probably of Irish and Welsh par- 
entage, came to America on one of the ships 
which carried emigrants in those days who 
agreed to bind themselves to work for any em- 
ployer in order to pay back the passage money 
such employer would advance. . During his 
term of servitude he was kicked by a horse and 
made a cripple for life. He was survived by 
11 children, and his son Thomas also reared 
11 children. Thomas Powell was born in 
Maryland and in 1811 he came to Ohio and 
died at his home in Stark County. ° 

William Powell accompanied his parents 
to Ohio. For a number of years the family 
lived near Lisbon. When he‘ married, he 
bought a farm in Knox, township where he 
lived the remainder of his life, dying there at 
the age of 81 years and seven months. He was 
a consistent member of the Lutheran Church 
and at times filled official positions. He was 
an industrious, honest man, met with satisfac- 
tory success in his business enterprises and 
was universally esteemed. He married Cath- 
erine Burger, a daughter of Daniel Burger. 
Mrs. Powell was born in Adams County, Penn- 
sylvania, September 26, 1804, and died June 
22, 1885. The Burgers are of Pennsylvania 
Dutch extraction, a very old and prominent 
family of that State. Samuel Burger, a very 
popular resident of the county, one well known 
in the vicinity of Lisbon, was a cousin of Mrs. 
Powell. 

The children of William and Catharine 
Powell were: Sarah, who married John Hale 
and died in Kansas; John, drafted into the 
service in the Civil War, who died on a trans- 
port, near Cairo, Illinois; Simon, who died of 
a fever, aged 18 years; Jonas, who died of the 
same fever, aged 16 vears; Mary, who married 
Samuel Ulman, of Wayne County; Daniel J., 
of this sketch; Lydia, who married D. E. Mid- 
dleton and died in Iinois; Anthony P., who 
served three years in Company G, Fourth Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf., and who died at Wabash, In- 
diana, in March, 1905: Harriet, who married 
A. O. Haymaker, of Kent, Portage County, 
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Ohio; Luther, of Knox township; and Frank- 
lin B., who died aged 16 months. 

Daniel J. Powell was reared on his father’s 
farm and continued at home until he enlisted 
on August 22, 1864, for service in the Civil 
War, entering Company G, 179th Reg., Ohio 
Vol. Inf., under Captain Glasner and Col. Har- 
ley Sage. At the time of the fight at Nash- 
ville, he was on guard duty. He continued to 
serve until the end of his term, being discharged 
in June, 1865. He returned to Columbiana 
County and lived for 18 years on a rented farm 
in Hanover township. In 1883 he bought a 
farm of 80 acres in section 5, Butler township, 
on ‘which he lived until he retired from active 
life, when he sold his farm and removed to 
Damascus. Prior to entering the army, he 
had enjoyed good educational advantages, 
spending three years at Mount Union College 
and he engaged in teaching for a considerable 
period, alternating with farming. He is a man 
of intelligent views on all questions and, while 
not a politician, has considerable influence in 
public matters. He is attached to neither of the 
two great parties, electing to cast his vote inde- 
pendently. He has served as township trustee 
both in Hanover and Butler townships. He 
was reared in the Lutheran Church but has been 
united with the Methodists since 1870. He was 
a member of the Grand Army of the Republic 
until he took a discharge on account of the dif- 
ficulty in attending by reason of distance from 
a post. 

Mr. Powell was married in 1861 to Mary 
A. Clemson, who was born in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in May, 1831, and died in 
October, 1887. She was a daughter of ‘James 
and Ann Clemson. The children of Mr. Powell 
by this marriage were four in number, viz: 
Mary, who died in infancy; Mabel, who mar- 
ried Dr. J. M. Ward, of Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
and has one son, Clemson; Jessie, living at 
home; and Norman C., a graduate of the Ohio 
State University, who is a veterinarian and is 
connected with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the United States and resides at Alle- 
gheny. 

Mr. Powell was married, second, in 1892 
to Hannah M, Brosius, who was born in Co- 
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lumbiana County, Ohio, in May, 1846, and is 
a daughter of Amos and Esther (Morton) 
Brosius. Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Powell 
resided in Stark County. 


emma] (NJ AMIN J. MULLEN, inventor of 
( the “Mullen Gas Washer” and mas- 
ter mechanic of the Cherry Valley 
Iron Company, of Leetonia, was born 
in Scotland, June 9, 1869. His father, 
Peter Mullen, came to this country when Ben- 
jamin was about seven years of age, locating 
in New Castle, Pennsylvania. Later he moved 
to Youngstown,..Ohio, where he is now em- 
ployed as a stationary engineer. 

Benjamin J. Mullen was educated at New 
Castle until his 15th year, when. the family 
moved to Youngstown, Ohio, where he finished 
his schooling. His first work was with the Ma- 
honing Valley Iron Company, with which he 
remained about seven years, applying himself 
diligently to master the trade. His advance- 
ment has been rapid and has been entirely ow- 
ing to his merits, as his work absorbs him and 
is to him a source of pleasure. His next po- 
sition was that of chief engineer for the Buhl 
Steel Company; of Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
which he relinquished to accept a position with 
the Atlantic Iron & Steel Company as master 
mechanic. He was master mechanic of the Co- 
lumbus Iron & Steel Company for a time, up 
to 1902, when he came to Leetonia to act in 
that capacity for the Cherry Valley Iron Com- 
pany.. He has been here three years and has 
made many friends, who, with those of longer 
standing, feel proud of his record and achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Mullen is an inventor of no inconsid- 
erable ability as a large number of articles, the: 
product of his fertile brain, attest, but the one: 
of which he is justly proud is the “Mullen Gas 
Washer.” There have been several washers 
made at various times for use in blast furnaces: 
but they have not been nearly so satisfactory 
as this one, which is made on an entirely differ- 
ent plan and is far superior to any that has: 
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been introduced. It has met with the a 
approval of the trade. 

Mr. Mullen was married in 19yo0 to Eliza- 
beth Keiser, daughter of Henry Keiser, a prom- 
inent citizen of Youngstown. 
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physician and surgeon at East Liv- 
erpool, was born at Wellsville, 
Ohio, December 25, 1872, and is a 
daughter of Josiah Porter and 
Martha M. (Deuel) Caldwell. 

Josiah Porter Caldwell, father of Dr. Turn- 
bull, was born in 1847, at Steubenville, Ohio. 


-tably graduated from the Wellsville High 


School in 1888. In the following year she mar-. 
ried Frederick Turnbull, of East Liverpool, 
Ohio. . They have two children; Leslie Cald- 


well and Amy Rosa. 


His grandfather, Josiah Porter, was a native. 


of Maryland, where he owned many slaves 
and large estates. 
moved to Ohio and settled at Steubenville, many 


of his former chattels insisting on accompany- 


ing him and sharing the’family’s fortunes. 


Dr. Turnbull’s father learned the trade of | 


boiler-maker and worked at that until the out- 
‘break of the Civil War when he enlisted from 


Steubenville, in Colonel McCook’s volunteers. |. 


After his return from the army, he married 
Martha M. Deuel, who was a daughter of Luth- 
er M. Deuel, a very prominent Democratic polli- 
tician of Meigs County, Ohio. His father 
came from France and for many years was a 
leading member of the Ohio bar, but spent 
his last years in Iowa. 
at Wellsville from the time of his. marriage 
until his death in 1900, at the age of 77 years. 
The parents of Dr. Turnbull had two children, 
viz: John M., of Wellsville, and Rosa C., of 
East Liverpool. Shortly after his marriage, 
Mr. Caldwell moved to Wellsville where he 
has followed his trade ever since. For many 
years he has been identified with the Odd Fel- 
lows, being a member of both lodge and en- 
campment. Mrs. Caldwell is a member of Cer- 


amic Lodge, No. 286, Daughters of Rebekah,. 


of East Liverpool. Both parents have been 
consistent members of the Christian Church 
ever since locating in Wellsville. 


F ly girlhood Rosa C. Turnbull dis- | day, 
Saelscage atamaeatt | mainly instrumental in the organization of the 


played unusual mental capacity and was credi- 


Liberating his slaves, he > 


Luther M. Deuel lived | 


nN 


Dr. Turnbull's medical studies and final en- 
trance into the profession came from a desire 
for higher intellectual development, and that 
she was justified in her choice of career her 
abundant success has proved. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Cleveland Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege, where she completed the course in May, 
1904. Since her marriage, she has been a resi- 
dent of East Liverpool and her practice has 
been confined to this city and vicinity. She 
has every reason to be pleased with her profes- 
sional outlook. Dr. Turnbull is a member of 
Ceramic Lodge, No. 286, Daughters of Re- 
bekah, of East Liverpool. 

In her religious belief Dr. Turnbull is not 
entirely in accord with the teachings in which 
she was reared, nor with those of any one 
denomination. Her reading has been extensive 
and her view of life and affairs is broad, liberal 
and charitable. 


eee rong gee 


HARLES BEYER, deceased, was one 
9 of the pioneer business men of East 
Palestine, and one of its most useful 
and progressive citizens. He was. 
born in Germany, May 3, 1829, and 
died January 15, 1898. He was liberally edu- 
cated in both the German and English lang- 
uages and was a good business man whether 
managing his own or public enterprises. Prior 
to coming to America he was clerk of the Coun- 
ty Court, in Germany. 

Charles Beyer came to Columbiana County 
in 1864. When he first became a resident of 
East Palestine, he found it was but a hamlet 
with a few scattered dwellings, but he was one 
who possessed the foresight to see in natural 


‘conditions the future growth and prosperity 


of the place and had the good judgment to take 
advantage of them. He: was made a member 
of the Town Council at an early day, and was 
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fire department. To his early efforts may be 
attributed the establishment of many of the 
city’s utilities at a later day. His business was 
that of a stock dealer and merchant, For many 
years he was a leading merchant at East Pal- 
estine and all his life he was a citizen who was 
ready to champion every movement designed 
to promote the general welfare. 

In 1854 Charles Beyer married Henrietta 
Wertz, who was born in Prussia, August 24, 
1833. This lady still survives and is in the 
enjoyment of both physical and mental health. 


-In a very entertaining way, she tells of the 


early days in East Palestine, and locates many 
of the old buildings in which the foundations 
of many of the fortunes of this locality were 
‘laid. -Old residents like herself will remember 
that where the Lawrence store is now situated 
was then found the forge of the village black- 
‘smith. An old'tannery stood further down the 
‘street, its site being now covered with modern 
‘business houses. The old Methodist Church, 
an early gathering place, was located north of 
the present handsome edifice, and the Roder- 
ous grocery and notion store was first built for 
a general store, in connection with the Prospect 
‘Coal Company. Where the substantial brick 
Failer Block now stands, was the old Failer 
‘flour mill. 

On the west side looking northward, no 
‘buildings were in view until the railroad tracks 
were crossed and where to-day stands Meek’s 
Hotel, a tavern was kept by a Mr. O’Connor. 
‘The most important place in the town was the 
farm home of Judge James Martin, a tract of 
50 acres on the northwest corner of Market 
street. The people were mainly frugal and 
thrifty and a feeling of mutual esteem bound 
the little community together. 
deed have been the changes wrought since Mrs. 
Beyer came to make her home here, and al- 
most a volume could be compiled from her 
‘reminiscences of people and events which would 
be well worth reading. She was one of the 
earliest and most interested members of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the family is all con- 
nected with this religious body. 

Max W. Beyer, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of East Palestine, was 


Wonderful in- |: 


born at Wheeling, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), December 18, 1854, and is a son of 
Charles and Henrietta (Wertz) Beyer. He 
was educated at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and at 
Mount Union College, Ohio. He then became 
an assistant in his father’s store in East Pales- 
tine and later was associated with D. F. Lentz, 
father of the banker, Charles A. Lentz. Then 
Mr. Beyer conducted a store alone until he 
sold out to Harry Roderous, at which time he’ 
became associated with his father in a hard- 
ware business. He next became superintend-_ 
ent of the Prospect coal mine for two years, 
subsequently becoming a partner with Daniel 
H. Mackintosh ina clothing store. 

When the First National Bank of East Pal- 
estine was organized, Mr. Beyer became one 
of its directing board and assistant cashier. He 
is one of the city’s substantial business men 
and his name and interest brought added 
strength to what is already acknowledged to 
be one of the soundest financial institutions of 
the state. 

Mr. Beyer married Ada Thorne, and they 
have two children, viz: Cora L., who is the 
wife of H. M. Baumgartner, of East Palestine; 
and Carl F., who is a mold maker at the Ohio 
China Company’s plant in East Palestine, 


—_—_—¢ + 


HRISTOPHER V.SHOUB, president 
W) of the Shoub Paint Manufacturing 
Company and a member of the City 
Council of Wellsville, was born at 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, February 
I, 1856, and is a son of Christopher V. and 
Elizabeth (Sparr) Shoub. 

Christopher V. Shoub, the elder, the father 
of our subject, was born in 1816, in Benegan- 
Schweitz, Canton of Basel, Switzerland, and 
as his mother died when he was quite young, 
he was given by his father for adoption to a 
Mr, Freliger, of Schweitz, and he remained 
with Mr. Freliger until he was about 27 years 
old. His foster father was the owner of large 
vineyards and the young man was trained in 
the knowledge and culture of grapes. In 1854 
he came to America with his wife, and located 
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at Allegheny, expecting to follow the business 
in which he had been reared. He found, how- 
ever, that different methods were observed in 
this climate and after working for a number of 
the owners of the large vineyards he concluded 
to go into another business and engaged in 
the manufacture of matches. When the ‘Match 
Trust’ became too strong for the lesser manu- 
facturers, he sold out to the trust. For a num- 
ber of years subsequently he carried on busi- 
ness as a dealer and broker in iron, but about 
1900 he retired from business connections. 

In the Civil War he enlisted as a member 
of the 128th Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery and 
was a loval soldier of his adopted country 
through three years of danger and hardships. 
He was not only a man of honest purposes and 
sterling qualities, but he possessed all the genial 
friendliness of a kindly nature which brought 
him friends from every side and in every walk 
of life. When he died the city of Allegheny 
mourned and the concourse which attended his 
funeral was the largest ever witnessed in that 
city, taxing its transportation facilities. [or 51 
years he was a consistent and liberal member 
of the Evangelical Protestant Church. He was 


very active in the Grand Army of the Republic 


post to which he belonged and all its members 
attended his funeral in a body. 

The mother of our subject, who was born 
in Germany, died in 1889 aged 58 years. She 
was an excellent Christian woman and reared 
her children in the faith of the Evangelical 
Protestant Church. Of her nine children, sev- 
en reached mature years, viz: Christopher V., 
of Wellsville; Sarah E., wife of Jacob Herman, 
of Allegheny; Mary, wife of Charles Mc- 
Combs, of Wellsville: Jacob, of Allegheny: 
John, of Allegheny; Caroline, wife of William 
Reminschneider, of Allegheny; and Margaret, 
wife of George Melinbrook, of Allegheny. 

Christopher V. Shoub, the subject of these 
lines, is a self-made man. He was reared at 
Allegheny but during his boyhood his educa- 
tional and social opportunities were limited and 
in the main he had to depend upon himself. 
However, conditions have changed and one 
cannot long be in Mr. Shoub’s presence to-day 
without realizing that he is a man of broad 


and general information and the full equal of 
other men of affairs. Very early he showed a 
remarkable business aptitude and was only 17 
years old when he entered into a partnership 
in the iron and paper stock business with John 
B. Jones, under the firm name of Jones & 
Shoub, which continued in force for about two 
years. Mr. Shoub then sold out to his part- 
ner. 

In 1875 Mr. Shoub came first to Wellsville 
and embarked in the iron and paper stock busi- 
ness for himself, in which he continued until 
1898. From 1880 to 1898 he was also a job- 
her of wrapping paper and paper dealers’ and 
grocers’ supplies. In 1889 he engaged in the 
manufacture of soap, beginning in a small way, 
and built up a large business, so large that by 
i890 articles of incorporation were taken out 
and the \Vellsville Soap Company came into: 
existence. During the three subsequent years 
which Mr, Shoub continued connected with the 
business it prospered, but after he withdrew it 
went to pieces. 

In 1899 he started a retail store for the 
handling of all kinds of ready-mixed paints, 
enamels, stains and varnishes, and, in addition, 
all kinds of stationery and books and made it 
a regular news depot, the largest store of its 
kind in the city. In the previous year he had 
embarked in the manufacture of paint in a 
small way, being a man of business caution, 
lis first product being what bore the trade 
name of “Black Egyptian Elastic Roof and Iron 
Paint.’ This also has proved successful and on 
January 1, 1905, the business was incorporated 
as the Shoub Paint Manufacturing Company, 
with our subject as president, treasurer and 
manager, and J. N. Denon, a millionaire citizen 
of Pittsburg, as vice-president. 

This is one of the city’s important indus- 
tries. The extensive plant is located on the 
corner of Wood and Seventh streets and is the 
only paint manufactory in this part of the 
State. The capacity of the plant is a car-load 
a day. The railroad facilities are excellent, as 
the company. has a switch track and its own 
railroad tank-car. for the transportation of raw 
materials. A part of the plant was built in 
1899, additions being made in tg02 and 1904. 
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In 1905 a large boiler-house was built and an 
8o-horsepower boiler installed and the plant 
now occupies more than a city square. The 
main building is fitted with mixers and grind- 
ers, tanks of various kinds and a melting house, 
while a large cement cistern is built under the 
building with a capacity of four car-loads of the 
manufactured product. 

In 1905 Mr. Shoub began the manufacture 
of house paints on a large scale, manufacturing 
about 3,000 gallons a week. This is sold prin- 
cipally to jobbers and dealers, shipments be- 
ing made all over the country, the demand be- 
ing general. For the past eight years Mr. 
Shoub has had the contract for doing the coun- 
ty bridge painting and for several years the roof 
painting required by the Cleveland & Pittsburg 
Railroad, from Cleveland to Pittsburg, as well 
as that required by the local railroad compan- 
1es. 
ties. 

Mr. Shoub married Hannah E. Rambo, 
who is a daughter of John and Elizabeth Ram- 
bo, of Wellsville. To them were born nine 
children, those living being: Christopher C.; 
Emma, wife of William Eakerly, of Wells- 
ville; Mary, wife of James Buren, of Wells- 
ville; Ora; Beulah; Laka; Osie and Hazel. 
Venard Blaine died in infancy. They also have 
an adopted son, whom they have named Chris- 
topher V. Shoub, Jr. The family belong to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1879 Mr. 
Shoub completed his handsome residence on 
Broadway, which is one of the finest homes in 
the city. 

Politically he has always been a prominent 
factor in the Republican party and three times 
was a delegate to the Republican State con- 
vention and was one on the occasion of the 
nomination of William McKinley for governor. 
He was a delegate to every congressional con- 
vention, when Major McKinley was a candi- 
date for Congress, except the time he was put in 
a new district. For seven years he was trustee 
of the water-works and it is acknowledged that 
he did more in that department than any man 
ever elected to the position. Upon entrance he 
found the funds were low. and he immediately 
applied to public affairs the business principles 


The business is immense in its possibili- 


which had made him succeed in his own. He is 
now serving his third term in the City Coun- 
cil. He served as oil inspector for Eastern 
Ohio under Governor J. B. Foraker and for 
several terms was sealer of weights and meas- 
ures. Fraternally he is a Knight of Pythias. 
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AJTARLES ROSS McGREGOR, a 
leading member of the bar at Wells- 
ville and at present city auditor, be- 
longs to one of the pioneer families 
of Yellow Creek township. He was 
born at Wellsville, Ohio, February 27, 1878, 
and is a son of Charles and Charlotte G. ( Ross) 
McGregor. ; 

Charles McGregor, the well known real 
estate and insurance agent of Wellsville, was 
born in Yellow creek township April 27, 
1836, and grew up on his father’s farm there 
until the age of 17 years when he went into 
the live stock business on his own account. Un- 
til he discontinued this line in 1891, he hand- 
led thousands of head of stock annually. In 
this year he started into the real estate and 
insurance business and represents the leading 
insurance companies of the country, including 
Fireman’s Insurance Company, of Newark, 
New Jersey; National Union Fire Insurance 
Company, of Pittsburg; Continental Insurance 
Company of New York and the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Company of New York. In politics he 
is a Republican and has served for four years 
in the City Council. 

The mother of our subject was born in 
Inverness, Scotland, and was a daughter of 
John Ross.. She died April 18, 1900, aged 
56 years. Four of her five children survive, 
namely: John W., of Pittsburg; Maude E., 
wife of Harry B. Ramey, of Warren, Ohio; 
Charles R., of this city; and Grace M., who 
lives at home with her father. 

Charles Ross McGregor completed the 
Wellsville High School course in 1897 and af- 
ter graduation entered into newspaper work 
and was otherwise usefully employed until he 
entered upon the study of the law in the office 
of W. F. Lones. He was admitted to the bar 
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in December, 1901. He entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession in the office of his pre- 
ceptor, but later established an office of his 
own. He has always been active in politics and 
has frequently been chosen by the Republi- 
can party to fill local offices. In 1899 he was 
elected assessor of the old Third Ward and was 
honored by reelection ; since April, 1903, he has 
been city auditor. He is one of the promising 
young men of this city, politically and profes- 
sionally, and has a host of warm friends and 
admirers. He is a member of the First Pres- 
byterian church. 
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CLA DLLLIAM CATTELL, deceased, was 
TG | «in lifetime one of the well-known 
{i} and highly respected residents of 
Butler township, where he owned 
a well improved farm of 100 acres, 
situated in section 8, and was most highly es- 
teemed in the Society of Friends all through 
Columbiana county. Mr. Cattell was born near 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, January 1, 1822, 
and died on his farm in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, May 2, 1884. He was a son of David 
and Margaret (Wright) Cattell. 

David Cattell was born in the old family 
homestead in Pennsylvania that witnessed in 
later years the birth of his son. His wife was 
a native of Virginia. They had the following 
children: Ezra, Jonathan, William, and George, 
_all deceased; and Myra, Hannah, Elma, Esther 
and Beulah, who are the only survivors of the 
family. 

In young manhood William Cattell came to 
Ohio and in 1843 was. married to Mary Elly- 
son, who was born in Goshen township, Ma- 
honing county, Ohio, April 13, 1818. She is a 
daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth (Cattell) El- 
iyson, the former of whom was born in Lou- 
deun County, Virginia, and the latter in Chester 
County, New Jersey. The father of Mrs. Cat- 
tell came to Ohio on foot, prospecting, and fin- 
ally bought and later cleared a farm in Goshen 
township, Mahoning County, At that time it 
was all wilderness and after entering the land 
he was obliged to cut down timber with which 
to fashion a house. On the site of that humble 


little pioneer cabin now stands a fine brick resi- 
dence and other substantial buildings assist in 
making the 130-acre farm very valuable. Mr. 
Ellyson married Elizabeth Cattell who came 
to Ohio with her parents among the very early 
pioneers of Goshen township, Mahoning coun- 
ty, and the vicinity. She frequently told how 
the family walked into the State, the horses and 
wagon carrying all their, worldly possessions, 
a heavy enough tax on their hardihood and en- 
durance, considering that there were then no 
roads or bridges. The parents of Mrs. William 
Cattell died on their farm in Goshen township, 
the father in 1842, aged 62 years. They had 10 
children, five sons and five daughters, namely : 
Deborah; Mary, the widow of our subject; 
Hannah, of North Benton, Ohio; Ann; Sarah; 
Enoch; Joseph, of Iowa; Gideon; Ezra and 
Daniel. Of this large family, all but three 
have finished their life-work and have passed 
away. 

After marriage, William Catiell returned 
to Fayette County, Pennsylvania, with his bride 
and there they remained for the next 20 years, 
Mr. Cattell being engaged in farming. Failing 
health induced his return to Ohio, but for the 
last 20 years of his life he was far from robust. 
The climate of Columbiana County seemed 
beneficial and he purchased a farm of 100 acres 
in Butler township, which 1s now owned by his 
widow. He was a man of standing in the com- 
munity and was elected to a number of the local 
offices at Damascus. He was very prominent 
in the affairs of the Society of Friends and was 
elder. for a long time of the meeting at Damas- 
cus. He voted with the Republican party. 

William Cattell and wife had four chil- 
dren, viz: Albert, who operates the home farm; 
Elmina, who is the wife of Leander M. Stan- 
ley, of Mahoning County; Sarah Elizabeth, 
who died aged 11 years; and Esther Beulah, 
who died aged 20 years, Although Mrs. Cat- 
tell has been deeply bereaved and has seen 
much responsibility, she by no means looks her 
87 years. She is alert concerning household 
duties, generous in her hospitality and just as 
interested in promoting the happiness of those 
about her as she was a quarter century back. 
She is both esteemed and beloved by the com- 
munity. 
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pay LIOMAS W. PHILLIS, one of the sub- 

‘ASs| stantial citizens and first-class farmers 
of Butler township, resides on his 
well-developed and finely improved 
farm of II5 acres in section g and 
also owns another valuable tract consisting of 
go acres located in Berlin township, Mahoning 
County. Mr. Phillis was born in Beaver Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, June 28, 1851, and is a son 
of George Washington and Rebecca (Frank) 
Phillis, 

The Phillis family is of French extraction. 
The paternal grandfather of our subject was 
born in- Louisiana, but established himself in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, at a very early 
day. There his son, George Washington Phil- 
lis, was born, September 20, 1807, and there 
he lived until the age of 60 years when he came 
to Mahoning County, Ohio, and died in Gosh- 
en township in 1892, aged 84 years. He was 
a farmer and stockman all his life. He married 
Rebecca Fronk, who was born near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, September 28, 1820, and was a 
daughter of a native of Pennsylvania, whose 
father had emigrated from Germany. Six chil- 
dren were born to them, as follows: Tamar E., 
widow of Cornelius Reigger; George F., of 
Salem; Jacob J., who lives on the old farm in 
Goshen township; Rebecca, wife of Henry At- 
kinson, of Goshen township; Thomas W., of 
this sketch; and John P., of Oklahoma. 

Our subject obtained his early education in 
Beaver County as he was 14 years of age when 
his father came to Ohio and settled in Goshen 
township, Mahoning County. He remained 
on the homestead farm until he had reached his 
majority, in the meantime having made plans 
for a more extended course of study. In 1873 
he graduated at Mount Union College and for 
the following 12 years taught in the public 
schools of the county. He then began dealing 
in stock, yearly increasing his interests and 
now he devotes his property in Berlin town- 
ship exclusively to the raising of stock. His 
home farm in Butler township, on which he has 
resided for the past 20 years, he devotes to 
stock and general farming. A handsome, mod- 


ern home has just been completed which adds . 


greatly to the attractiveness and value of the 


place, one which, in improvements and location, 
compares favorably with any in the township. 

In 1883 Mr. Phillis was married to Kather- 
ine Kronick, who is a daughter of John and 
Elizabeth (Diehl) Kronick and was born at 


Ellsworth, Mahoning County, Ohio. The 
father of Mrs. Phillis was born in Ger- 
many. After coming to America the fam- 


ily drove over the mountains and settled in 
Greene township, Mahoning County, Ohio, 
where John Kronick eventually became an ex- 
tensive stock-raiser. He owned 1,000 acres 
of land and did much to promote the cattle in- 
dustry and was well known all over Ohio and 
Indiana. The Diehls were natives of Bedford 
County, Pennsylvania, and moved to Mahon- 
ing County at an early day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillis have two children: Rebecca and Eliza- 
beth, both teachers in the public schools of this 
section. 

‘Politically Mr. Phillis is affiliated with the 
Democratic party. He is a member of the 
Society of Friends. He is a man of sterling 
character, thoroughly representative of Colum- 
biana County’s best citizenship. 
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S&- OHNS. GILSON, one of the prominent 
BH fe citizens and extensive farmers of 
Oe | Washington township, who owns 241 
Sete acres of land and resides on section 18, 
was born in this township in 1841, 
and’is a son of Richard and Martha (Sharp) 
Gilson. 

Richard Gilson, father of our-subject, was 
born in Washington township but his: father, 
also named Richard Gilson, was born in Scot- 
land and came to Columbiana County as a pi- 
oneer, taking up land in Washington town- 
ship. The mother of our subject was a sis- 
ter of James Sharp, a sketch of whom will 
be found in this work. 

John S. Gilson was reared in Washington 
township, was educated in the public schools 
and worked on his father’s farm until the out- 
break of the Civil War. In June, 1861, he 
enlisted in the service of his country, enter- 
ing Company G, Sixth Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., 
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and participated in the battles of Shiloh, Cor- 
inth, Brown's Ferry, Mission Ridge and many 
skirmishes and was taken prisoner when the 
army was falling back from Murfreesboro. 
This misfortune would not have overtaken him 
if he had not been engaged in the brotherly 
act of assisting a wounded comrade. He was 
confined in the enemy’s lines for two months 
and then exchanged, and was mustered out of 


the service in July, 1864, at Cincinnati. His 


record is that of a gallant, faithful soldier. 

In the year following his return from the 
army, Mr. Gilson was married to Sarah J. Mc- 
Clain, a daughter of William P. McClain, a 
farmer of Carroll County, Ohio. They have 
reared four children, viz: Mrs. Lida B. Foddy, 
who has one child,—Fay; Susie A., who mar- 
ried James F. McCullough, a merchant at Sa- 
lineville, and has two children.—Olive, Lida 
and Claude Arnold; Effie, who married John 
M. Adams, of Carroll County, and has four 
children,—Warren Gilson, Ulia Jean, Orville 
John and-Orretta Jane; and Della M., who re- 
sides at home. Politically Mr. Gilson is a 
Republican. He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Lee? See 


Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Com- 
pany, of East Liverpool, and one of 
the leading men in this country in 
commercial art as applied to pot- 
tery, was born in Lungton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
England, November 5. 1860, and is a son of 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Pillsbury) Frost. 
Thomas Frost, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject, was born in the same town as was his 
grandson, and was a man of importance there, 
owning and operating flouring mills for many 
years. Thomas Frost, the father of our sub- 
ject, was born in 1815. He did not succeed 
his father in the milling business, for he pos- 
sessed artistic talent which led him to follow 
the profession of artistic fresco work. For 
many years prior to his death in 1885 at the 
age of 70 years, he had been in business tor 
himself as an interior decorator. He married 
a daughter of John Pillsbury, of -Accleshall, 


PE FROST, art director of The 
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England. She died aged 65 years and our sub- 


ject is the one survivor of the family of two 
sons. Thomas and Elizabeth (Pillsbury) 
l'rost were members of the established Church 
of England. 

Until he was 13 years of age, Mr. Frost at- 
tended the local schools and then was appren- 
ticed to learn the trade of decorating pottery, 
it having been demonstrated that he possessed 
natural artistic ability. He served for seven 
years, that being the limit prescribed in this: 
trade and during this period he completed a 
course in the Minton School of Art at Stoke- 
on-Trent. He then followed his trade in Tor- 
quay, Birmingham and Edinburgh, and in the 
last named city was engaged in the particular 
and clelicate business of decorating glassware. 
lollowing this he took entire charge of R. H. 
Plant’s china works at Longton, and continued 
there until 1880, when he came to America, the 
quality of his work being able to command very 
high prices. 

Mr. Frost's first engagement in the United 
States was at Trenton, New Jersey, with Swan 
& Whitehead, but shortly afterward he was 
engaged by W. Charles Hendrickson and then 
accepted an offer made at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, by the Mount Washington Art Com- 
pany, manufacturers of fine glass ware. After 
one year he returned to Mr. Hendrickson, but 
in 1886 he entered the employ of The Homer 
Laughlin China Company, of East Liverpool, 
Ohio. Mr. Frost remained with this firm for 
nine years, having charge of the decorating de- 
partment. In 1895 he took charge of one of 
the Sebring. plants and so remained until 1903, 
when he accepted his present responsible posi- 
tion. This well-known -company is a leader in 
fine china decorating and Mr. Frost has 200 
people in his department. The work turned out 
must be of the finest possible quality, for any 
other would damage the reputation of this great 
pottery. 

Mr. Frost married Lillian May Mackin- 
tosh, who is a daughter of John Mackintosh, of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and they have one son, 
Harry L. Mr. and Mrs. Frost are members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He is a mem- 
ber of the church choir and has been connected 
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with such organizations since boyhood, having 
a fine baritone voice. He is a member of East 
Liverpool Lodge, No. 258, B. P. O. E., and is 
a popular comrade. His portrait is shown on 
another page of this work in proximity to this. 
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g}ON. JOSIAH THOMPSON, deceased, 
| was long the recognized head of one 
of the leading families of Columbiana 
County, for years being identified 
with prominent business and financial 
interests and political position. He was born 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, March 
13, 1811, and was a son of William and Elea- 
nor (McDowell) Thompson. 

William Thompson was a son of Matthew 
Thompson, who was born in the town of Bally- 
mena, Ireland, in the year 1763, but was of 
Scotch parentage. Coming to America in 1790, 
the family settled first in Philadelphia, but af- 
ter two years residence there they removed to 
the western part of Pennsylvania, where their 
son William grew to young manhood. In 1818 
with his wife and children, William Thompson 
came to Ohio and settled at Fawcettstown, now 
known as East Liverpool. At this date Cal- 
cutta was the metropolis of the county, being 
located on the stage road, and thither Mr. 
Thompson soon removed, thinking that Calcut- 
ta offered a better business future. There he 
established himself as a manufacturer of hats 
and later opened a hotel which he conducted 
until a few years before his death. While in 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, he married 
Eleanor McDowell and they became the par- 
ents of six sons and two daughters. 

Of the six sons in the parental family, Jo- 
siah Thompson was one of the most enterpris- 
ing. His educational opportunities were mea- 
gre. He attended the little log school-house in 
the vicinity of his father’s home and spent many 
hours pouring over the old “Western Calcu- 
lator.’ When he was about 14 years old, he 
was apprenticed to the saddlery business but he 
never enjoyed work at this trade and, having 
listened to the tales of the travelers who stop- 
ped at his father’s inn, he soon resolved to get 


out into the world.and see something beyond 
the borders of the village. Consequently he 
sought employment in Pittsburg and became a 
clerk on the wharf where he saw so many busi- 
ness opportunities that he became eager to enter 
into the shipping business on his own account. 
He returned home and began to buy produce, 
which he took down the river to New Orleans 
and other points. During several years while 
thus engaged he saved enough money to es- 
tablish a general store at Calcutta. 

His father continued to live at Calcutta and 
at first was interested with him in his mercan- 
tile enterprises, but later sold his interest to his 
son, Mathew, and then the firm became known 
as J. Thompson & Company. This business 
enterprise proved very successful and other 
stores were soon established at close connect- 
ing points,—at Frederickstown, Smith’s Ferry, 
and East Liverpool. On account of the con- 
struction of the canal which seemed to prom- 
ise better transportation facilities, Smith’s Fer- 
ry seemed a better business point than either 
Frederickstown or Calcutta and the company 
decided to concentrate its efforts there and 
abandoned the stores at Calcutta and Freder- 
ickstown. Subsequently Mr. Thompson sold 
his interests at Smith’s Ferry to his brother 
and became sole proprietor of the business 
at East Liverpool, where he took up his resi- 
dence, in 1847. From a line of general mer- 
chandise, this stock was gradually changed until 
finally everything handled was in the line of 
dry goods and clothing. Mr. Thompson con- 
tinued in this business until 1878 and from 
that time until his death he ceased to be con- 
fined by any particular business connections, 
his time being fully occupied in looking after 
his many real estate and other investments and 
the various interests which come into the life 
of a prominent and successful man of affairs. 
His death eccurred on November 22, 1889. In 
his death East Liverpool and the State lost a 
public-spirited, generous and broad-minded cit- 
IZen- 

In Josiah Thompson many of the city’s ear- 
ly enterprises found a hearty supporter. When 
the pottery business was in its infancy and 
when its wonderful expansion could never have 
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been dreamed of, Mr. Thompsun greatly aided 
‘the manufacturers in their first efforts and 
there are men in the business at the present 
time who owe him gratitude for his encourage- 
men and financial support. He extended credit 
‘on long time for the commodities they were 
‘obliged to have and willingly waited for his 
pay until they could realize on their wares. 
He thus won their undying regard and their 
esteem and confidence were shown him as long 
as he lived, Later he became personally inter- 
ested in the pottery industry through assisting 
his sons in the establishing of what became one 
‘of the largest potteries in the city. 

Josiah Thompson was one of the organizers 
of The First National Bank of East Liverpool, 
-of which he was president until his death. He 
always took an active interest in civic affairs 
and in public matters but could scarcely be 
called a politician in the common acceptance of 
the term. However, he was elected and served 
four years as a member of the State Legislature 
‘his public career being that of a man of honor 
and unselfish public spirit. In political sen- 
‘timent he was a Republican. 


Josiah Thompson married Sarah Jackman, ° 


who was a daughter of John Jackman, and they 
‘became the parents of these children: Deborah 
E., deceased, formerly the wife of Daniel Jones 
Smith, of East Liverpool, of whom a sketch 
appears in another part of this volume; Maria 
L., deceased, formerly the wife of J. H. Phil- 
lips, of Cincinnati; Cassius C., deceased; Will 
L., of East Liverpool; John C., of East Liv- 
erpool; and Mary, who is the wife of Moses 
E. Golding, of East Liverpool. Sketches of 
Cassius C., Will L. and John C. Thompson will 
‘be found elsewhere in this work. 

Both Josiah Thompson and his wife were 
earnest Christians. In their early days they 
were members of the Disciples Church, but for 
some years before their death they were mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church, no Dis- 
ciples organization having yet been effected 
here. In all that pertains to a Christian life 
they were examples. 

Mr. Thompson continued through ‘life an 
active member of the Masonic fracternity, liv- 
ing up to its teachings to the letter. He was one 


iss still 


of the founders of Riddle Lodge, No, 315, F. 
& A. M., of East Liverpool and occupies an 
honored place in the records of the organiza- 
tion. He was also one of the leading tem- 
perance workers of his day and not only lent 
his influence but contributed largely to the 
movements which stood for the great advance- 
ment of temperance sentiment through the 
State and the founding of philanthropic insti- 
tutions. It was his belief that temperance, 
education and morality went hand in hand and 
he was ever willing to assist in spreading these 
sentiments. He was a member of the board of 
education for a long period and was particular- 
ly interested in the underlying principles of the 
common school system. 

Mr, Thompson died a capitalist but his 
wealth had come to him through legitimate 
channels. He was one of the largest real estate 
owners in the city, having invested heavily in 
earlier days and he owned many of the best 
business buildings and sites in East Liverpool. 
It would not be meet to close this record with- 
out referring to Mr. Thompson’s unostentatious 
charities. They were widely extended but were 
never heralded and it is a fact that many of the 
recipients never, knew to whom they owed their 
relief in times of stress and anxiety. This was 
especially true during the dark days of the 
Civil War, when many families in East Liver- 
pool would have suffered for the necessities of 
life but for, his generosity. 
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PALYDE L. CROWELL, proprietor of 
the leading furniture and undertak- 
ing business at Leetonia, was born 
near Lisbon, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, in 1877. About 16 years ago 
his parents, H. B. and,.Amanda (Chandler) 
Crowell, moved to Leetonia, where the mother 
a resident. His grandfather, John 
Crowell, will be remembered by the older resi- 
dents as one of the pioneers of Columbiana 
County. H. B. Crowell was engaged in farm-’ 
ing near Lisbon for many years, but at a later 
time established an undertaking business at 
Ottawa, Ohio, where he remained for eight 
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years with reasonable success. 
located at Leetonia and opened a store where he 
carried on the undertaking business and also 
sold furniture. This establishment he con- 
ducted up to the time of his death, in May, 
1900. He was a man who made many warm 
friends. He was a member of the English 
Lutheran Church and a prominent Odd Fellow. 

Clyde L. Crowell was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Leetonia and, having decided 
to help in his father’s business, took several 
courses in embalming at Pittsburg and other 
good schools. He has had charge of the busi- 
ness for some time and is sole proprietor since 
his father’s death. Mr. Crowell is a member 
of the Masonic lodge at Salem and also of the 
English. Lutheran Church, of Leetonia. He 
was married in June, 1904, to Anna Kunkel, 
of Leetonia. 
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a|RTHUR MOUNTFORD, art director 
a| of The Homer Laughlin China Com- 
pany, of East Liverpool, is an artist 
of no mean ability and the repro- 
ductions of his favorite haunts at 
Niagara Falls, where most of his vacations 
are spent, find a ready market in the art centers 
of Paris and London. Mr. Mountford is a 
native of Hanley, Staffordshire, England, 
where he was born to Elijah and Prudence 
(Ellis) Mountford on April 26, 1855. His 
grandfather was Joseph Mountford, who re- 
sided in Cheshire, England, engaged in farm- 
ing. He died during the early childhood of our 
subject. 


Elijah Mountford was born at Hanley | 


about the year 1816 and became an expert pot- 
fey. 
the Cauldon Place potteries, owned by John 
Ridgway. He married Prudence Ellis, a 
daughter of George Ellis, of Hanley. She 
died in 1893 at the advanced age of 79 vears. 
They were members of the Bethesda Meth- 
odist Chapel. To them were born four chil- 


dren, who grew to honorable manhood and | 


womanhood and became prominent in their re- 
spective spheres. Frederick is secretary of the 
Taylor & Tunnicliffe pottery, Hanley, Eng- 


In 1889 he | 


For many years he was superintendent of | 


land. He had always shown a decided talent. 
for music and this he cultivated until he be- 
came known throughout England as a talented 
musician and was made director of the famous. 
Hanley Philharmonic Society. Elijah was for 
many years a member of the firm of Burroughs. 
& Mountford of Trenton, New Jersey, which 
was widely known as the manufacturers of the 
finest ware of its kind produced in the United 
States. After severing his connection withi 
that company, he came to East Liverpool as 


| assistant superintendent of The Homer Laugh- 


lin China Company. Betsy married Richard 
Booth and resides at Haverlock Place, Shelton, 
Hanley, England. 

Arthur Mountford was the youngest of the 
family and when but little more than a child 
was apprenticed to John Ridgway at Cauldon - 
Place to learn the art of decorating pottery. 
This apprenticeship included a course of train-: 
ing in the Hanley Art School two afternoons 
and four nights a week for seven years. After 
serving his time, he was decorator at Furnival’s. 
of Cobridge for three years and then took 
charge of the decorating department of an art 
pottery at Torquay, Devonshire, England. He 
remained there until 1888 when he came to 
America and for five years had charge of the 
decorating in the Eagle Pottery of Trenton, 
which was owned by his brother. The two 
years following, he was with Charles Cooke 
of the same place and in 1899 came to East 
Liverpool and took the position he now holds,. 
that of art director of The Homer. Laughlin 
China Company. This company does an ex— 
tensive business and has 200 employees in the 
decorating department alone. In 1903 Mr. 
Mountford returned to England and made a: 
tour of all the leading potteries of that country 
for the purpose of learning new methods that 
might be applied in the pottery in which he 
was interested. 

Mr. Mountford married Thurza Brock, of 
Hanley, England, by whom he has two chil- 
dren: Florence, wife of Ernest Simpson of — 
East Liverpool; and Frederick who is known 
as one of the best athletes in the city and 
whose high standing in the East Liverpool 


' High School enabled him to enter the United 
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States Military Academy, at West Point, on 
June 24, 1905, without taking the competitive 
examination. The family are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Mountford 
was made a Mason in St. John’s Lodge, No. 
328, in Torquay, England, and still holds a 
membership there. He was a Conservative in 
England and is a Republican here. 

Charles Brock, the father of Mrs. Mount- 
ford, was widely known as an expert potter of 
Hanley. He was superintendent of the Mor- 
ley’s pottery for many years, both under that 
gentleman and after it became the property of 
Ashworth Brothers. Later he bought the plant 
and operated it until a few years before his 
death, when he retired to enjoy the competency 
he had acquired in the manufacture of the fine 
ware for which he became famous. 


SS SSS 


720 ILLIAM M. HOSTETTER, secre- 

tary and treasurer of The Colum- 
biana County Mutual Insurance 
Company, has long been one of the 
most active and_ public-spirited 
business citizens of Lisbon. He has resided in 
this city throughout his entire life, with the 
exception of the years spent in the Union Army 
during the Civil War, and through his connec- 
tion with various enterprises and industries 
thas become widely acquainted in this section of 
the State. 

Mr. ‘Hostetter was born in Lisbon, Ohio, 
in 1838, and is a son of William and Lydia :s 
' (Helman) Hostetter. His grandfather, David 
Hostetter, was born at Baltimore, Maryland, 
and in 1806 moved from that. city to Lisbon, 
‘Ohio, the town being then known as New Lis- 
‘bon. Here he built and conducted the Com- 
mercial Hotel, which has been conducted con- 
tinuously since. It was one of the first hotels 
in the county, and after the death of David 
Hostetter was operated by his son, William. 
He was the father of three sons: William: 
David, who served in the War of 1812 and 
was a resident of Stark County, Ohio, at the 
time of his death; and Joseph, also a resident 
of Stark County. 


William Hostetter, father of our subject, 
was born at Baltimore, Maryland, in 1799, and 
was about seven years of age when taken by 
his parents to Lisbon, Ohio. He at one time 
conducted an iron furnace near Lisbon and 
after the death of his father conducted the 
Commercial Hotel. He located on what is 
known as the McKinley farm in West town- 
ship, but this he sold when he was chosen to 
serve as sheriff of Columbiana County, being 
the first Republican to serve in that capacity. 
He served two terms, from 1855 to 1859, after 
which he purchased the Brown farm near Lis- 
bon, where he made his home until the war, 
when he located in the city where he served 
as provost marshal and also engaged in the 
mercantile business. He continued in the 
grocery business in Lisbon until 1877 and then 
moved to a farm in Madison township, where 
he lived until a short time before his death. 
He died at the Hostetter House, then the home 
of our subject, December 4, 1884, at the age 
of 86 years. He was at that time possibly the 
only man living in Ohio, who had attended the 
funeral of George Washington in 1799, hav- 
ing been about six months old at the time. 
He was joined in marriage with Lydia T. Hel- 
man, who was born at Hanover, Maryland, 
about 20 miles from the city of Baltimore, and 
was a daughter of Martin Helman, who re- 
moved with his family to Lisbon, Ohio, in 
1806. Here he built the Hamilton Block, 
which has been in use ever since. He kept a 
general store until his death in 1844, when his 
son, Charles F., took the store and ran it until 
1850. In that year A. J. Blocksom assumed 
charge of it and continued until his death in 
February, 1869. In that year the firm of Hant- 
ilton & Hostetter, our subject being the junior 
member, bought the store and conducted it 
until 1872, when Mr. Hamilton became sole 
proprietor. Mr, Helman and his wife had 
three children, namely: Magdalena, who’ mar- 
ried John Watson, one of the family that built 


‘the Watson House (now the Hostetter House), 


and died at Newgarden in 1850; Charles F.. 
who removed to Cincinnati in 1850 and died 
there about 20 years later; and Lydia T. (Mrs. 
William Hostetter), who died on the home 
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farm in Madison township in 1882 at the age 
of 83 years. William Hostetter and his faith- 
ful wife became the parents of seven children, 
as follows: Laura, who died on the McKinley 
farm in August, 1854, aged 35 years; Susan 
M.., residing at East Liverpool, who is now 76 
years of age; David C., aged 73 years, who is 
living a retired life at Dayton, Ohio; Theresa, 
who married David A. Pritchard and died in 
1870, aged 40 years; William M.; Horace H., 
who died in 1847, aged six years; and Caro- 
line A., who died in 1872, aged about 23 years. 

William M. Hostetter was reared and edu- 
cated at Lisbon, and was less ‘than 17 years of 
age when he was made deputy sheriff, serving 
under his father and also two years under 
Sheriff Jesse Duck. On the first call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for volunteers, he enlisted in the 
19th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., and imme- 
diately saw active service at the front. Upon 
the expiration of his term of enlistment, he 
reenlisted in the 115th Regiment, Ohio Vol. 
Inf. He was at that time appointed adjutant 
of the regiment, and directly afterward was 
made captain of Company K, serving in that 
capacity until he was forced to resign on ac- 
count of illness. He participated in numerous 
important engagements, among them the first 
victory of the war, July 11, 1861, at Rich 
Mountain, West Virginia. Returning from the 
‘army, he engaged in the livery business at 
Lisbon, and continued until 1869, when he em- 
‘barked in the drug business as a member of the 
firm of Hamilton & Hostetter. In the mean- 
time he was appointed by President Grant as 
postmaster of Lisbon. He continued in the 
drug business until 1872 when he sold his in- 
terest to his partner. In 1873 he started in the 
drug and hardware business with C. B. Dickey, 
buying out the interest of R. B. Pritchard. Two 
years later he purchased the interest of his 
partner and continued the store alone until 
1877, when he sold to the firm of King & 
Young. He was elected sheriff of Columbiana 
County in the fall of that year and served two 
terms of two years each, his second term ex- 
piring in 1882. The following year he en- 
gaged in the gentlemen’s furnishing business 
and in 1884 bought what is now the Hostetter 
House, conducting’ the latter very successfully 


until May, 1889, when he sold it to A. J. 
Griswold and John Hartzell. In 1892, Mr. 
Hostetter purchased the “H. V. George Drug 
Store” from J. S. Marquis, and conducted it 
until 1894 when he sold it to Hepburn & Mor-. 
gan. He was then retired from business activ- 
ity for three years, but in 1896 became presi- 
dent of The Columbiana County Mutual In- 
surance Company, one of the oldest mutual 
insurance companies in the United States and _ 
the oldest in Ohio. He served successfully in 
this capacity until January I, 1901, since which 
time he has been secretary and treasurer. A 
brief sketch of this company, showing Mr. 
Hostetter’s connection with it, appears else- 
where in this work. He is a man of recognized 
business ability, and is highly esteemed for his 
excellent qualities wherever known. He has 
served as director of the above-named com- 
parry since 1877, and to him is due much of the 
credit for its excellent standing and financial 
condition. . 
William M. Hostetter was joined in mar- 
riage with Rosaline S. McCaskey, of Lisbon, 
who was born at Wellsville, Ohio, and is a 
daughter of A. G. McCaskey, who was post- 
master of Lisbon a number of years and died 
here in 1882, aged about 64 years. He was 
born in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and was- 
brought’ to Columbiana County in infancy. 
Three children were born to bless this union: 
Wilham <A., who died at the age of nine 
months; Horace E., who died in 1878, aged 
eight years, five months and 18 days; and 
Emma Josephine, who married Frank R: 
Gailey, a merchant at Lisbon and has two chil- 
dren,—William D., aged 17 years, and Ariel 
H.. aged eight years. Our subject has a fine 
residence at No. 148 East Walnut street. Poli- 
tically, he has always been a stanch Republi- 
can, casting his first vote for Lincoln. He was 
chosen the first supervisor of elections in 1894. 
and in 1900 was supervisor of the census for: 
the 18th Congressional District of Ohio. Fra- 
ternally, he is a 32nd degree Mason, being a 
member of Salem Commandery, and a charter: 
member of Pittsburg Consistory. He is also: 
an Odd Fellow of high standing and a mem- 
ber of Star Post, No. #38, ‘(G4QOR Mr 
Hostetter is a’member of the Christian Church.. 


AND REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS. 


LOUIS NILE, M. D., one of the ex- 
perienced and prominent physicians 
and surgeons of East Liverpool, was 
born near Salineville, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, F ebruary 3, 1869, and 
is a son of Levi and Jane (Russell) Nile. 

The Nile family claims Scotch, Irish and 
French ancestry. The founders were early set- 
tlers in this section of Ohio. Levi Nile, father 
of Dr. Nile, was born in Columbiana County, 
March 1, 1825. His whole lifeshas been de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits, with the excep- 
tion of a few years in his youth, when he fol- 
lowed the river. His present home is in Jef- 
ferson County, Ohio, where he has served as 
township trustee and in other offices to which 
he has been elected as a Democrat. He mar- 
ried Jane Russell, a daughter of James Rus- 
sell, of Carroll County, and they had a fam- 
ily of six children, namely: James R., of Saline- 
ville; Martha M., widow of A. M. McCoy, of 
Wellsville; Isabella N., widow of Franklin 
Telfer, of Wellsville; Dora, widow of William 
Faloon, of Salineville; Mervin J., deceased ; and 
J. Louis, of East Liverpool. The mother of 
this family died in 1895, aged 68 years. She 
was a consistent member of the Presbyterian 
Church. Levi Nile has been a church trustee 
and has held other offices at various times, be- 
ing one of the pillars of the church in his lo- 
cality. 

Dr. Nile remained at home until the age 
of 14 years, attending the local schools, and 
then was sent to the Northeast Ohio Normal 
School, where he enjoyed a thorough training 
extending over four years. He was called home 
on account of the accidental death of ‘his 
brother and did not resume his studies in the 
institution referred to. He then turned his at- 
tention to the study of medicine under the pre- 
‘ceptorship of Dr. A. J. Lindsay, of Saline- 
ville, going from there to Canton, Ohio, where 
he continued his ‘reading for two more years 
and then entered the College of Physician and 
Surgeons at Baltimore, Maryland, where 
he completed a four-years course in 1892. 

After receiving his degree, Dr. Nile settled 
at Fostoria, Ohio, where he engaged in suc- 
cessful practice for nine years, but, finding that 
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the malaria prevalent there brought ill health 
on himself and family, in 1901 he removed to 
Oklahoma. After two years in the West, he 
returned to his native State and settled at East 
Liverpool, where he has already established a 
very satisfactory practice. 

Dr. Nile married Dorothy Hill, a daughter 
of James B. and Lucy E. Hill, of Canton, Ohio. 
They are leading members of the First Presby- 
terian Church, of East Liverpool. Fraternally 
he is a Knight of Pythias, a member of the 
lodge at Kansas, Ohio. 


——_—_ 6+) —_—____ 


aE COLUMBIANA COUNTY MU- 
37 IUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
with headquarters at Lisbon, is the 
oldest mutual insurance company in 
Ohio and does an extensive business 
throughout the State. 

This company, which has been one of the 
most successful enterprises of Columbiana 
County, was organized and chartered March 2, 
1837, by many of the most prominent citizens 
of Lisbon and vicinity, including the follow- 
ing: Benjamin Hanna; Samuel Shriver; Will- 
iam Helman; Peter Speaker ; James H. Shields ; 
Godfrey Beaumont: Henry Trumick; William 
Carey; David Whitaker ;_ devi and Joshua 
Hanna (uncles of the distinguished statesman, 
Marcus A. Hanna); Charles F. Helman; Jon- 
athan Hamilton, Jr.; John Armstrong; James 
McElroy; William D. Lepper, Jr., and “Martin 
Helman. From this representative body of 
men were chosen a board of directors, and the 
following officers were elected: Anson L. 
Brewer, president; Benjamin Pritchard, treas- 
urer; and David Anderson, secretary. J. F. 
Benner served some years as president, and 
upon his death in 1896 he was succeeded by 
William M. Hostetter, who filled that office 
until January 1, 1901. Dr. William Moore 
has since served as president, and William M. 
Hostetter, as secretary and treasurer. The 
present board of directors includes the follow- 
ing: S. J. Firestone; Nicholas Way; George B. 
Harvey; Dr. Wiiliam Moore; F. R. Gailey; 
F. M. Benner; S. D. Longshore; D. A. Pritch- 
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ard; and William M. Hostetter. The main | abroad to study, desiring to pay “special at- 


office of this company has been at Lisbon since 
its organization, and sub-agents are located 
throughoyt the State. The company has en- 
joyed wonderful success and at the present time 
carries risks in Ohio amounting to $4,000,000. 
Its wonderful growth and business success in 
recent years is clirectly attributable to the energy 
and enterprise of its officers, who are men of 
the highest standing in business affairs. 
2 a ate 


» eh US THOMPSON?S The “nae 
of Will L. Thompson is almost a 
household one in the musical world 
and his personality is one of the 
most highly regarded in East 
Liverpool. Mr. Thompson is claimed as an 
Ohio product, for it was in this State he was 
developed, having been brought here when but 
one year of age. He was born in Beaver Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, November 7, 1847, and is a 
son of the late Josiah and Sarah (Jackman) 
Thompson, and a grandson of William and 
Eleanor (McDowell) Thompson. In another 
part of this work will be found extended 
notice of the late Josiah Thompson, a citizen 
who for years was closely identified with the 
material growth and civilizing development of 
East Liverpool and environs. 

The musical talent which has made Will L. 
Thompson known over the world, wherever the 
English language is understood, developed 
early. Fortunately his father was appreciative 
of the lad’s great gifts and possessed the means 
with which to give him a complete musical edu- 
cation, in connection with a liberal literary one. 
After completing the public school course at 
East Liverpool, he was placed at Beaver Acad- 
emy, Beaver, Pennsylvania, where he was pre- 
pared for Mount Union College, his musical 
education keeping pace with that in other lines. 
In 1870 he went to Boston where he continued 
his musical studies under private tutors and in 
1873 became a student at the New England 
Conservatory of Music in that city. During the 
latter part of his sojourn there he came under 
the special instruction of the great Carlyle 
Petersyllia. 

In 1876: Mr. 


Thompson decided to go 


tention to advanced harmony and composition. 
Daring his absence from America, he studied 
at the “Conservatory of Music at Leipsic, Ger- 
inany, en joying the advantages of special train- 
ing under many of the most celebrated 
musicians of the time. 

Many lovers of music who still enjoy many 
of the tender, expressive songs which have 
had wide popularity all over the country, may 


_be surprised to learn that a number of them 


were composed before Mr. Thompson had 
reached his majority. He was only 16 years 
old when he wrote “Dailing Minnie Gray,” 
which had a large sale. In 1875 he wrote four 
songs which have been sung, and still are cher- 
ished, all over the United States, viz. : “Gather- 
ing Shells From the Seashore,” “Drifting With 
the Tide,” “My Home on the Old Ohio” and 
“Under the Moonlit Sky.” These musical 
gems he offered to a then well-known pub- 
lisher, asking the modest sum of $100. But, 
with the usual conservatism of publishers when 
considering the work of young aspirants, he 
was informed that his demands were unreason- 
able and that, in fact, publishers had no diffi- 
culty in securing compositions from young 
composers for nothing. In the light of his 
future success, this dictum is amusing reading, 
but Mr. Thompson knew the value of his work 
and, having no intention of contributing freely 
to the publisher’s banking account, took his 
manuscripts back home with him. While of a 
deeply artistic nature, he had inherited from his 
able father a goodly supply of business ability 
also, and soon after his return to this city he 
started a publishing business of his own. His 
songs immediately met the popular taste and 
Mr. Thompson had the satisfaction, within 
less than a year, of receiving cheques from the 
former indifferent publisher amounting to 
many times the original $100. 

After his return from Europe, Mr. Thomp- 
son continued in the publishing business, added 
the handling of all kinds of musical instruments 
and built up a business in this line second to 
none in the country. In 1891 he éstablished 
The Thompson Music Company in Chicago, 
and during the succeeding two vears gave a 
large portion of his time to making it a suc- 
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cess. In 1893 the business was incorporated 
and since that time he has not been identified 
with the company in an official position. 

Mr. Thompson’s musical efforts cover a 
wide range. Perhaps he is in his happiest vein 
when writing concert quartets. His composi- 
tions are not of an ephemeral sort, pleasing 
only a passing fancy, but they have the quali- 
ties which ensure their lasting sale. 

One of the remarkable compositions, as to 
popular approval, was “Come Where the Lilies 
Bloom” and scarcely less so were “Moonlight 
Will Come Again” and “When My Ship 
Comes Over the Sea,” the demand for these 
concert quartets still being constant. Mr. 
Thompson has also written many of the most 
enduring Gospel songs—they are in all the 
‘ehurch hymnals and are sung from one end of 
the country to the other and throughout the 
Christian world, as sure as the Sabbath dawns. 
His melodies are hummed to the sound of the 
pick and shovel in far off Alaska and in mis- 
sion churches in foreign lands where homesick 
Americans softly chant them with double 
significance. Particularly we refer to “Softly 


and Tenderly Jesus is Calling,” “Lead Me | 
‘Gently Home, Father,’ ‘Jesus is All the World | 


to Me” and many others. Perhaps 200 pieces 
of music is too small an estimate of the finished 
productions which have emanated from Mfr. 
Thompson's prolific pen. It is estimated that 
the combined sales of his concert quartets, the 
most popular quartets ever written by any com- 
poser, have reached 2,000,000 copies. Among 
his latest books are “The New Century 
Hymnal,” “Thompson’s Anthem Quartets” and 
“Thompson's Class and Concert.” all of which 
are very popular. 

In his own city Mr.: Thompson is highly 
appreciated. Quoting from an issue of an East 
Liverpool newspaper of several years since, 
we see the following estimate : ; 

“Perhaps the most widely-known citizen 
of East Liverpool is Will L. Thompson, the 
musician. He is a song writer of national 
reputation. Few people of this city realize to 
what extent his name has gone abroad. We, 
who have known him in his boyhood days and 
‘associated with him in every-day life, are apt 


to forget that this quiet, unassuming gentle- 
man, who greets us with genuine, friendly in- 
terest, is one of the most widely-known song 
writers of the country. It is only those who 
know him intimately in his home life, and see 
him at his professional work in his study at the 
old family mansion, who fully realize his genius 
and superior attainments.” 

From the Musical Messenger we quote: 
“Mr. Thompson has sought to please the masses 
with his compositions and he has succeeded. 
He has displayed genius and rare talent. His 
music is well written and will bear analysis. 
It is good, refining and elevating.’ 

Mr. Thompson is perhaps the largest real 
estate owner in East Liverpool. One of his 
best buildings (the Boston Store Building) 
was destroyed in the notable “Diamond” fire 
in February, 1905, but steps were immediately 
taken to rebuild. He has a beautiful hame on 
the boulevard just north of the city and a 
charming winter residence at Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Mr. Thompson married Elizabeth Johnson, 
who is a daughter of the late Dr Robert John- 
son, of Wellsville, Ohio, and they have one son, 
William Leland. The family are members of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

Politically Mr. Thompson is a Republican 
but not a politician. He has been president of 
the Carnegie Library Association since the 
library was opened and gives this worthy in- 
stitution much attention. He is a member of 
Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M.; East 
Liverpool Chapter, No. 100, R. A. M.; Pilgrim 
Commandery, No. 55. K. T., all of East Liver- 
pool: and of the Femple, A.A. OQ. N. AE. S., 
of Savannah, Georgia. 

—_—_—_+-»_____. 


mr OFEN. St NEEL EZGERS SE, Diy de- 
Mi = ceased. whose portrait accompanies 
this sketch. was prominently identt- 
fied with the growth of the village of 
Columbiana. and for several years 
was one of her leading medical practitioners. 
He was born at Hanover, Pennsylyania, and 
was a son of Jacob and Mary (Smith) Metz- 
ger, also natives of Hanover. 
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Paul Metzger, the paternal grandfather, 
came to Pennsylvania from Germany at an 
early day and reared his family in York Coun- 
ty. His son Jacob became a prosperous mer- 
chant in Hanover and the family became prom- 
inent in that section. 

John Metzger, our immediate subject, at- 
tended school at York. He next took an 
academic course under the celebrated Dr. 
Cooper at Franklin, Pennsylvania, and then 
turned his attention to the study of medicine. 
His medical reading was done under. Prof. 
James Miller, of Baltimore and he was grad- 
uated at the Baltimore Medical College in the 
class of 1827. He practiced at Huntingdon 
and at Hanover, Pennsylvania, until he re- 
moved to Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1851. 
‘Owing to ill health he was obliged to give up 
his practice some years before his death, but 
while in active work he ranked second to none. 
He was closely connected with the different 
agencies which worked together for the devel- 
opment of this section in its early days and 
ranked with Columbiana’s leading men. His 
death occurred October 1, 1881. 

In 1833° Dr. John S. Metzger married 
Elizabeth Gobrecht, who survived him until 
1895. Four of the seven children reached ma- 
turity, but the only survivor is Miss Georgiana 
Metzger. 


—>+e—____ 
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LFRED U. RICHARDSON, manager 
of the Southern Division of the 
Columbiana County Telephone Com- 
pany, is a resident of East Liverpool. 
He was born in Middleton township, 

Columbiana County, Ohio, November 18, 1867, 

and is a son of Thomas J. and Hannah E. 

(Shaffer) Richardson. 

Thomas J. Richardson, father of our sub- 
‘ject, was born in 1833 in Middleton township, 
was educated in the local schools and remained 
on the old homestead farm until 1890. In 1894, 
in association with his son, Alfred U., he em- 
barked in a drug and hardware business under 
the firm name of Richardson & Son, which was 
continued until 1897 when the hardware 
feature was discontinued. The business is now 


operated as a drug store and such articles are 
also kept for sale as are usually found in the 
modern first-class pharmacy. Mr. Richardson. 
was a soldier in the Civil War, entering the 
service at the age of 17 years in the 26th Ohio 
Battery, under Captain Yost. He has always. 
been active in Republican politics and since lo- 
cating at Negley, in the early 80’s, has been 
a party leader there. He was appointed post- 
master of Negley during the first administra-— 
tion of President McKinley and has never been 
disturbed in this official relation. He belongs. 
to the G. A. R. Post at East Palestine. 

The mother of our subject was born in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and is a daughter 
of Michael Shaffer, formerly of Meigs County, — 
Ohio. He came to East Palestine among the 
pioneers and lived in the town until his death 
at the age of g2 years. Mrs. Richardson died 
in May, 1894, aged 64 years. She was a 
woman of most estimable character, devoted 
to her family and to the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which she had long been 
a consistent member. The two survivors of 
the family of three children born to Thomas J. 
Richardson and wife are: Alfred U., of this 
sketch and May E., who is the wife of John 
W. McCain, of Negley. 

Alfred U. Richardson, the immediate sub- 
ject of this biography, was educated first im 
the excellent schools of Achor and then spent 
three years at Mount Hope College. Subse- 
quently he entered into partnership with S. L. 
Fisher under the firm name of S. L. Fisher & 
Company, in the hardware and drug business: 
at Negley. In 1896 Thomas J. Richardson 
bought Mr. Fisher’s interest, and in 1898 our 
subject withdrew in order to travel for a 
wholesale house, as he desired a change of 
occupation. He then entered the employ of the: 
telephone company upon its organization, act- 
ing as solicitor, and later became superintendent 
of construction; in 1902 he was elected to his 
present position. In the meantime the com- 
pany has met with much encouragement, hav- 
ing at present about 2 ,500 subscribers. His 
whole time is occupied in attending to the 


company’s affairs. In politics he is a Repub- 
lican, 
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Mr Richardson married Margaret L. 
Fisher, who is a daughter of his former busi- 
ness partner. She was born in Wellsville, 
‘Ohio, and lived for some years in St. Louis, 
Missouri. They have three children, viz. 
Frances F., Erla M. and Lucy N. The family 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which Mr. Richardson was one of the trustees. 

Mr. Richardson belongs to several organi- 
zations of a fraternal character,—the Sons of 
Veterans, at Palestine; East Liverpool Lodge, 
No. 258, B. P. O. E.; and Negley Lodge, No. 
565, F. & A. M., of which he is past master. 
The family is one of established reputation in 
Columbiana County. 


oS 


[eS : AMES E. DAVIS, a prominent lawyer 


. Federal Building & Loan Company, 
of the East End, was born in St. 
Clair township, this county, October 
13, 1874, and is rapidly forging to the 
front among the most successful lawyers 
of ‘the city. He is a son of Job L. and 
Margaret ( McFarland) Davis and a grandson 
of Alexander Davis who was born in Kentucky 
in 1800. The last named was a strong Whig. 
A large farmer and stock-raiser, he owned a 

-good many slaves as did all his neighbors, but 
he was,a stanch Union man for all that and it 
was a satisfaction to him when the North won 
the victory, although he suffered financially 
from the result. He married a Miss Mc- 
Cracken and both have long since gone to their 
reward, the death of Mr. Davis occurring in 
1867. 

Job L. Davis was also a native of Kentucky, 
born at Greenup, January 29, 1844. He served 
three years and four months in the 22nd Reg- 
iment, Kentucky Vol. Inf., his first battle being 
on the Big Sandy under General Garfield. After 
the war he located in St. Clair township and 
was here engaged in agriculture for the re- 
mainder of his life. He was a Republican and 
held a number of local offices. He was a mem- 
ber of Warren Hart Post, G. A. R. He was 
married, first, to Belle Calhoun, of Georgetown, 


of East Liverpool and attorney for the 


Pennsylvania, who died in 1870. They had 
three children: Della, (deceased) Mrs. Flora. 
Wollam and Thomas. His second wife, Mar- 
garet McFarland, mother of our subject, was. 
a daughter of Robert McFarland, of Colum- 
biana County. Both of our subject’s parents 
were members of the Christian Church, in 
which Mr. Davis was deacon. He died Jan- 
uary 14, 1900, leaving a host of friends to 
regret his demise. 

James E. Davis was the only ‘child of his’ 
father’s second marriage. He had the advan- 
tage of a splendid schooling, going through the: 
common schools and the North Eastern Ohio: 
Normal College at Canfield and then entering 
the law department of the Ohio Normal Uni- 
versity. He finished his legal studies in the- 
office of L. T. Farr, of Rogers, Ohio, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1g01. He located in 
East Liverpool the following March and has 
acquired his clientage through diligent applica- 
tion. He is thoroughly posted on knotty legal 
points and came here experienced in practical 
application of law, having served for two years 
as justice of the peace in St. Clair township just 
previous to coming here and thereby acquiring 
valuable experience. Mr. Davis is a Repub- 
lican but has devoted more time to his business. 
than to politics although he keeps in close touch’ 
with his party. He was married to Mary 
Huston, daughter of Homer Huston, of St. 
Clair township, by whom he has one cnuild, 
Helen M. Mrs. Davis is a member of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of the East End 
and is a very pleasant lady who has made a 
great many friends here. Mr. Davis is a mem- 
ber*of Penova Lodge, I. O. O. F., and of Rid- 
dle Lodge, No. 315, F.& A. M. 


————_-——_4-+<$—_____- 


the leading general medical practi- 
tioners at Salem, and a citizen who 
takes considerable interest in the pro- 
motion of the city’s welfare, was born 
at Wiedenbriick, Westphalia, Germany, June 
26, 1861, and is a son of Felix and Elizabeth 
(Brinkmann) Barckhoff. 


eG) AUL E. BARCKHOFF, M. D., one of 
we 
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Paul E. Barckhoff was nine years old when 
he accompanied his parents to America. The 
party landed at Baltimore, Maryland, but es- 
tablished a home in Philadelphia. There the 
boy attended the public schools until 1876, 
when he went to Pittsburg, which city was his 
‘home until 1889. ‘His education was for- 
warded there in what was then known as the 
College of the Holy Ghost, a Catholic institu- 
‘tion which developed into one of the. most 
important universities of the State of Pennsyl- 
ania. Dr. Barckhoff remained a student there 
for about five years, the institution receiving 
pupils of all sects. From Pittsburg he went to 
New York and entered upon his medical train- 
ing at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
which is now affiliated with the University 
of New York, and obtained his degree in 1888. 
He located at Salem where his life interests 
have been centered ever since. Dr. Barckhoff 
has won his way to the front rank in his profes- 
sion, is connected by membership with all the 
leading medical organizations and has served 
the city of Salem as health commissioner. He 
is the medical examiner for a number of insur- 
ance companies and his suggestions as to san- 
itary reforms and civic improvements are al- 
ways regarded. Dr. Barckhoff is a Republican 
but his professional duties preclude any great 
political activity. Fraternally he is connected 
with the Odd Fellows. 

In 1887 Dr. Barckhoff was married to Anna 
M. Burford, who was born in Salem, and they 
‘have one daughter, Marguerite A. Mrs.’ Barck- 
‘hoff is a daughter of David B. and Melvina 
(Callahan) Burford, well-known and_ highly 
valued residents of Salem for many years. 
David B. Burford was born January 21, 1842, 
‘at Stroud. England, and accompanied his par- 
ents to Ohio in infancy. His father, who was 
a woolen weaver, after coming to Columbiana 
County built woolen mills at Elkton with the 
intention of continuing in the weaving business, 
but died one vear later, leaving a family of six 
children, namely: Robert, Dorcas. Edward, 
William, Mary and David B. David B. Bur- 
ford went to New Brighton, Pennsylvania, in 
1858. and served a three vears’ apprenticeship 
to the tinner’s trade. He located in Salem in 


1861 and for*a number of years was with 
Thomas Baxter in a hardware and stove bus- 
iness, later being associated with Emmett C. 
Baxter, then with Augustus H. Harris and 
finally with Charles Passmore. Mr. Burford 
and his associates did practically all the tin and 
slate roofing in the city during their business 
activity, comprising some twenty-five years. 
For many years he was president of the City 
Council and was equally prominent in the order 
of Odd Fellows. For 29 years he was 
librarian of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was a dominating factor in many lines of 
activity. He belonged to the Grand Army of 
the Republic through his four months’ service 
in the Civil War as a member of Company D, 
143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf. Other fraternal 
bodies with which he was affiliated were the 
Royal Arcanum and the Knights of Pythias. — 

The mother of Mrs. Barckhoff was born in 
Salem, where she died in 1872, leavin your 
children, namely: Anna M., wife of our sub 
ject; Ada C., who died aged 18 years; Cora S., 
wife of Rev. Louis J. Hole, of Basalt, Colorado; 
and Hester, who died in infancy. In 1875 Mr. 
Burford took for his second wife Lizzie 
Thomas; one son resulted from this union, 
William R., born in 1878, now a resident of 
Chicago, representing Sturtevant & Company, 
of Boston. Mr. Burford died May 23, 1897, 
his second wife having preceded him the 
previous April. 


ay ZORGE C. THOMPSON, secretary 
of the C. C. Thompson Pottery 
Company, of East Liverpool, was 
born June 11, 1871, in East Liyer- 
pool, and is a son of Cassius C. and 
Elizabeth Arria (Martin) Thompson. 

The late Cassius C. Thompson, father of 
George C., was born at Calcutta, O.. June 9, 
1845, and died April 14, 1905. He was a son 
of Josiah and Sarah (Jackman) Thompson, a 
grandson of William and Eleanor (McDowell) 
Thompson and a great-grandson of Matthew 
Thompson, who was born in Ireland and was 
the founder of the family in America. Cassius 
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C. Thompson came to East Liverpool with his 
parents in 1840. His father was already known 
through all this section as a man of affairs, 
identified with its mercantile interests and its 
public life, and Cassius, the third member of 
his family, inherited many of his father’s ster- 
ling traits of character and his excellent bus- 
iness perceptions. He became a partner with 
his father, later entered into business relations 
under his own name and still later, with his 
father, formed the partnership which was sub- 
sequently incorporated as The C. C. Thompson 
Pottery Company. Of this company Cassius C. 
Thompson was mace president and our subject, 
George C. Thompson, became secretary. 

George C. Thompson was educated in the 
schools of East Liverpool and at Wooster Uni- 
versity, Wooster. Ohio, and then entered into 
the business field in which he has since con- 
tinued. He is interested also in other enter- 
prises, being a director of The Dollar Savings 
Bank, president of the Cosmopolitan Club of 
East Liverpool and a member of the executive 
committee of the United States Potters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

’ Mr. Thompson married Mary A.’ Stewart, 
who is a daughter of George W. and Mary 
Amanda (Hewitt) Stewart. They have one 
son, George Stewart. Mrs. Thompson is a 
member of the Methodist Protestant Church. 

The Stewarts were among the first settlers in 
this section. The maternal grandfather of 
Mrs. Thompson, Jacob Nessley, settled in Han- 
cock County, Virginia, (now West Virginia), 
ae across the Ohio River from East Liver- 
pool, in 1782. He had a direct grant of land 
from the government consisting of 1,860 acres. 
He was a member of the first session of the 
Virginia Legislature. 

Politically Mr. Thompson is a Republican. 
Since 1904 he has been a useful and valued 
member of the Board of Education. Frater- 
nally he is a Mason. 

Personally Mr. Thompson is a worthy repre- 
sentative in manner and character of ancestors 
who have been distinguished for their traits as 
“Nature’s gentlemen.” With winning geniality 
he meecs the stranger and upon occasion gives 
‘him the rare pleasure of enjoying one of the 


notable rose gardens of this section of the State. 
Mr. Thompson has made a study of roses and.. 
where many other business men find relaxation 
in recreations of various kinds, he finds perfect 
enjoyment among his exquisite flowers, which, 
in season, offer at least 20,000 blooms at one 
time. 


————++»—_____ 


M. PETERS, one of the leading bus- 

iness men of Leetonia, who is identi- 
fied with a number of the town’s most 
important industries and _ interests, 
was born in February, 1865, at 
Steubenville, Ohio, and is a son of © e. 
Peters. 

The father of Mr. Peters was born in Steu- 
benville, Ohio. For 45 years he was connected 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and when he: 
retired from active service he was filling the 
office of trainmaster. He now resides at 
Sharpsville, Pennsylvania. 

EK. M.. Peters was educated in the common 
schools at Sharpsville, Pennsylvania, until 
ready to enter the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with which corporation he remained 
until 1890, completing a service of 12 years. 
Mr. Peters then accepted the position of fur- 
nace superintendent, with the Hall Furnace 
Company, at Sharon, Pennsylvania, and con- 
tinued with that company for three years and 
then accepted a similar position with the Atlan- 
tic Iron & Steel Company at New Castle. In 
1900. he came to Leetonia as manager of the- 
Cherry Valley Iron Company. Here Mr. 
Peters has charge of a very large industrial 
plant. The company has here 200 bee-hive 
coke ovens and make their own coke, having a 
capacity of 370 tons of coke daily and a ca- 
pacity in their blast furnace of 300 tons of iron 
a day. 

Mr. Peters, in addition to managing the 
output of this plant, attends to the duties of 
president of the Leetonia Boiler Company and 
is the vice president of the Home Realty Com- 
pany. He is one of the busy men of the town 
and is recognized as one of the most Seidel pate 
ing and valuable of citizens. 

Mr. Peters was married in 1887 to Anna 
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Lytle, of Sharon, Pennsylvania. 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Leetonia, and he is a member of the board 
of trustees. For a number of years he has 
been connected with the Masonic fraternity and 
is a member of the Blue Lodge at Leetonia 
and the Commandery at Salem. 


—— + >—__ 


AIN BROTHERS & COMPANY. 

4 =§=Probably no industry of Columbiana 
drawing about it the same number of 
County has been more ‘successful in 
enterprises as have the potteries of 
this vicinity, which employ a vast army of men 
to manufacture the large output of their plants. 
It was the growth and extensive trade of the 
potteries that led to the establishment of Cain 
Brothers & Company on April 1, 1901, these 
gentlemen having seen the need of a machine 
shop that made a specialty of making and re- 
pairing the machinery used in the pottery bus- 
iness. The firm is composed of John C. Cain, 
John W. Cain and Thomas F. Cain, all resi- 
dents of East Liverpool. John C. Cain was 
born in Independence township, Beaver county, 
Pennsylvania, January 15, 1847, and is a son 
of Thomas Cain, the grandson of James Cain. 
James Cain, who was born in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, about 1780 or 1790 and was a 
farmer by occupation, moved to Meigs County, 
Ohio, where he died. His son, Thomas, learned 
the trade of a tanner in his early boyhood and 
at the age of 25 years went to Pittsburg where 
he remained a few years, when he returned to 
Beaver County and purchased a farm. Until 
1863 he was engaged in farming, occasionally 
giving his assistance in neighboring tanneries, 
but in that year he once more took up his res- 
idence in Pittsburg. He then took charge of 
the Brown Coal Company as superintendent 
and remained with this concern until his death 
in 1887, at the age of 76 years. He was a Whig 
and later a Republican. He married Mary A. 
McCoy, daughter of James McCoy, of Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania. Eight children were 
born to them, namely: James, of Pittsburg; 
John C.; Mary Ann, wife of Hugh McCoy, of 


| 
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Leetonia; George M., of Congo, West Vir- 
ginia; Thomas J., of Wilson County, Kansas; 
Martha, deceased wife of John Glazier, of Pitts- 
burg: William H., of Salem; and Jeannie, 
(widow of William Ellery) who is a resident 
of Pittsburg. Mary (McCoy) Cain was born 
June 17, 1825, and is now in her 80th year. She 
is a devout member of the Christian Church, 
of which her husband was also a member. 

Joun C. Carn, had very limited opportun- 
ities for a schooling and went to Pittsburg, 
where he learned the carpenter’s trade, work- 
ing as a journeyman carpenter until 1878 when 
he came to East Liverpool, Ohio. His lack of 
school training has largely been made up by 
his close observation, retentive memory and 
sound common sense which have enabled him 
to rise in the world by grasping his opportuni- 
ties at the right moment. About a year after 
locating in East Liverpool, he began business as 
contractor and builder, employing two men to 
carry on the work. He erected The Poller’s 
National Bank Building, many of the pottery 
buildings and a large number of the beautiful 
residences of the city. His business has in- 
creased to such proportions that it now requires 
15 men to keep up with the work. In addition 
to this he has various other business interests 
which call for much of his time and attention. 
He is president of The Union Planing Mill 
Company; and president of Cain Brothers & 
Company and of the Sherwood Land Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Cain married Sarah Ann Thompson, 
who was born in England August 9, 1847, and 
is a daughtér of Richard Thompson. Five 
of the eight children born to this marriage 
grew to maturity, namely: Thomas Frank; 
John W., born in 1876, who learned his trade 
with his father and in 1896 became a member . 
of the firm of John C. Cain & Son, contractors 


and builders; William McCoy, of East Liver- 


pool; Laura A. and Sarah Blanche. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cain are members of the Christian 
Church. Mr. Cain is a Republican and served 
in the Council four years. He is a member of 
Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M.: Tron City 
Lodge, No. 182, I. O. O. F.. of Pittsburg. of 
which he is past noble grand; Royal Arcanum: 
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Mystic Circle: and Knights of the Maccabees. 

Tuomas, Frank -Catn was born in 
Pittsburg June 17, 1872, and was about eight 
years of age when his parents brought him to 
East Liverpool, where he was educated and 
grew to manhood. He entered the employ of 
the Paterson Foundry & Machine Company to 
learn the trade of machinist and later went to 
Pittsburg where he entered the employ of 
Westinghouse Electric Company, with which 
he remained six years. He then entered 
their shops in Pittsburg and was there five 
years, two of which were spent in the private 
experimental department of Mr. Westinghouse. 
He had now thoroughly mastered the details of 
his trade and was a practical machinist with far 
more ability to carry out his wishes and those 
of his patrons than is usually found in the aver- 
age machine shop. Returning to East Liver- 
pool, the present company was organized and 
began operations April 1, 1901. Of this enter- 
prise Thomas F. Cain is manager. The extent 
of their business shows the work turned out to 
be highly satisfactory in every way. In addi- 
tion to the general repair work and the manu- 
facture of the regular machinery, they also do 
considerable experimental work. Mr. Cain was 
married to Mada Wright, daughter of J. la 
Wright, of Allegheny. They have a family of 
three bright children—Emerson, Alva L. and 
Florence. They are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Cain is also a member 
of Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M.. and 
Peabody Lodge, No. 19, K. of P. In politics he 
is a Republican. 


TO 


MILLIAM A. THOMPSON, county 
@| treasurer of Columbiana County 
and a well-known citizen of Lisbon, 
has been prominent in the banking 
circles of this county for many 
years and is at the present time vice president 
of the Citizens’ Banking Company, of Saline- 
ville. 

Mr. Thompson was born at Wattsville, Car- 
roll County, Ohio, in 1857, and is a son of 
Robert G. and Jane (Hutson) Thompson. 


—— 


Robert G. Thompson followed the trade of a 
shoemaker in Wattsville until the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when he enlisted in Company 
A., 32nd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf. He saw three 
years of hard service in the army, participating 
in numerous important engagements. Return- 
ing home at the end of that time he purchased 
a farm near WVattsville and followed farming 
until the early ’90’s: since then he has lived in 
Salineville. He is 76 years old. The mother 
of our subject died March 5, 1905, aged 74 
years. 

William A. Thompson has lived at the home 
of his uncle, H. A. Thompson, much of the 
time since he was eight years old. He attended 
the common schools, then spent one year in 
Westminster College at Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. After spending a term in study at the 
normal school in Hopedale, Ohio, Mr. Thomp- 
son taught school in Carroll County for three 
or four vears. In 1881 he located at Saline- 
ville, Columbiana County, and’ taught in the 
school for six years. During that period he 
spent his evenings and Saturdays in keeping 
books for the banking house of Cope & Thomp- 
son, a firm composed of W. T. Cope, afterward 
State Treasurer of Ohio, and H. A. Thompson, 
uncle of our subject. In 1887, in association 
with his uncle, he purchased the interest of Mr. 
Cope in the bank, which was thereafter con- 
ducted under the name and style of H. A. 
Thompson & Company until 1895. In that_ 
year the institution was incorporated as the 
H. A. Thompson Banking Company, of which 
William A. Thompson served as cashier until 
July 1, 1902, when he removed to Lisbon, which 
has been since his home. He is still interested 
in the bank and is at the present time, vice pres- 
ident. having been chosen in 1904 to succeed 
Francis Rogers. 

Mr. Thompson was united in marriage with 
Eva DeVeny, of Salineville, a native of Col- 
umbiana County. Her grandfather was a 
soldier in the Continental Army during the 
American Revolution, and she is a member of 
Cleveland Chapter. D. A. R. This union re- 
sulted in the following issue, all born in Saline- 
ville: Allison D., cashier in the county treas- 
urer’s office: Robert Bruce; Bessie; Grace 
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Lucile; and Janet. Politically Mr. Thompson 
is a Republican and while a resident of Saline- 
ville served two terms as city treasurer. He 
was elected county treasurer September I, 1902, 
and is now serving his second term in that 
capacity. Fraternally he is a charter member 
of Salineville Post, Sons of Veterans. In re- 
ligious attachment, he and his family are mem- 
bers of the United Presbyterian Church. They 
have a comfortable home in Lisbon, and move 
in the best social circles. 


—--- 


NHRISTOPHER™ HORTON, “city 
y| treasurer of East Liverpool and su- 
perintendent of The Colonial Com- 
pany, potters, was born March 25, 
1868, at Golden Hill, near Tunstall, 
Staffordshire, England. His parents were 
Christopher and Rebecca (Cope) Horton, of 
Staffordshire, where the father was engaged in 
the grocery business for many years. He was 
in the prime of manhood, having just reached 
his 45th birthday when he died. His wife died 
in 1896 at the age of 67 years. They were 
members of ‘the Primitive Methodist Church. 
There were nine children in their family, eight 
of whom reached adult years, but only two of 
the number, Christopher and his sister Amy 
(Mrs. James Hindley, of East Liverpool) 
crossed the ocean and sought homes in America. 
Thomas Horton, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject, owned and operated a number of canal 
boats. 

Christopher Horton became a blacksmith and 
worked at his trade in England untilvhis 19th 
year when he came to America and was em- 
ployed at that trade for three months in Detroit. 
He then came to East Liverpool, Ohio, and se- 
cured the job of fireman in the decorating kilns 
of the Sebring pottery. He remained there two 
years and was 12 years with the C. C. Thomp- 
son pottery. He then accepted the position of 
foreman of the decorating department of the 
Potters’ Co-Operative Company and _ retained 
that positicn until 1904 when he was made su- 
perintendent of the Colonial Company when it 
was reorganized. 


Mr. Horton was married to Florence Ada 
Cullen, a daughter of Thomas Cullen, of Work- 
sop, Nottinghamshire, England, and located in 
America soon after that event. They are the 
parents of three sons, Christopher Roland, 
Charles Maxwell and Maurice William Edwin. 
They are members of St. Stephen’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of East Liverpool, of which 
Mr. Horton was formerly warden and of which 
he is at present treasurer. He was elected city 
treasurer on the Republican ticket in 1903 and 
has been a most faithful and efficient officer. 
He is a member of several fraternal societies, 
viz: Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M.; East 
Liverpool Chapter, No. too, R. A. M.; Pilgrim 
Commandery, No. 55, K. T.; Knights of the 
Golden Eagle and Sons of St. George, of which 
he was grand president of the State of Ohio in 


1808. 
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mIILLIAM E. BAIRD, junior member 
BS} oof the firm of Robert Baird & Son, 
druggists of East Liverpool, and 
for the past 13 years clerk in charge 
of Station A, of the East Liver- 
pool postoffice, was born October 19, 1862, and 
is the only child of Robert and Lucinda (Dotts) 
Baird. James Baird, the great-grandfather, 
came from the North of Ireland and settled 
upon the site now occupied by Annapolis, Jeff- 
erson County, Ohio. He was a shrewd business 
man and organized what was known as the 
“Old Salem Bank,’’ of which he was president 
during his life. The third child in his family 
was Robert, the grandfather of our subject, 
who was born in 1790 and entered the business 
world at a very early age. He was in business 
for himself for several years and then became 
cashier in the bank, a position he was holding 
at the time of his death in his 44th year. He 
was a’ Whig and a strong Presbyterian, being 
one of the founders of the church of- that de- 
nomination at Annapolis and an elder for many 
years. Huis wife was also a member. She was 
Nancy Viers in her girlhood and a daughter of 
James Viers, of Island Creek, Jefferson County. 

Robert Baird, the father of our subject, was 
the youngest of 10 children and the only one 
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now living. He was born in German township, 
Harrison County, Ohio, April 5, 1834, two 
months after the death of his father. He was 
reared on the farm which was his birthplace 
and as soon as he attained his majority he em- 
barked in business in his rfative township. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he removed to Hammonds- 
ville, Ohio, where he continued the general 
merchandise business until 1864 when he dis- 
posed of his stock and moved to East Spring- 
field and opened a drug store. The following 
year he received the appointment of postmaster 
and held that office for 17 years. The post- 
office was held in the drug store which he con- 
tinued to conduct and into which he took his son 
as a partner in 1880. In 1888 the business was 
moved to East Liverpool and was the first drug 
store to locate in the East End. Mr. Baird 
still gives the drug business his close attention. 
He is a stalwart Republican and was mayor of 
East Springfield, Ohio, for two years during his 
residence there and was also notary public for 
nine vears. He was a charter member of 
Eureka Circle, No. 86, Protected Home Circle, 
of East Liverpool, and served as treasurer for 
several years. He married Lucinda Dotts, who 
was born at Annapolis in 1841 and is a daugh- 
ter of William’ Dotts. Mr. and Mrs. Baird 
have been residents of East Liverpool for 17 
years and have extended the circle of their 
friends until it is limited only by the number of 
their acquaintances. 

William E. Baird grew up in the drug bus- 
iness, learning to fill prescriptions and wait on 
the patrons when a boy and in 1880 he was 
taken into partnership. He is a first-class phar- 
macist, methodical and scrupulous in his deal- 
ings. His.management of Station A since it 
has been under his care for the past thirteen 
vears has given to the patrons the greatest sat- 
isfaction. 

Mr. Baird has in his possession some curio- 
sities in the way of old currency, among which 
may be seen 5 and Io cent script. which was in 
use soon after the close of the Civil War: an 
old $5 bill which was issued by the Bank of Col- 
umbus and which bears the endorsement of the 
persons through whose hands it passed in cir- 
culation; also a bill of the same denomination, 
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similarly endorsed and issued in 1834 by the 
Bank of Sandusky. 

Mr. Baird married Lillie B. Miller, daughter 
of Levi Miller, of East Springfield, Ohio, and 
has two children, only one of whom, Allie T., 
is living. He is a member of Penova Lodge, 
No. 880, I. O. O. F., and enjoys the distinction 
of being the first applicant for membership 
acted upon by that body after its organization. 
He is also a member of Eureka Circle, No. 86, 
Protected Home Circle, of East Liverpool. The 
family are members of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of the East End and the father, Robert 
Baird, is clerk of the session. He has been a 
member of the session in different churches for- 
varying periods, amounting in the aggregate: 
to over 40 years. 


————— ++ e____. 


“aR THUR C.YENGLING, M.D. The 
3} medical profession is well represented 
in the old city of Salem, and it boasts 
of many eminent members in this 
section. of »Olne. . Dr... Arthur .C, 
Yengling, a member of one of the old pioneer 
families, is highly considered here, both for: 
his skill as physician and surgeon and as pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. Dr. Yengling was born in 
Columbiana County in. 1846, and is one of a 
family of six children born to Isaac and Nancy 
(Weaver) Yengling. 

Dr. Yengling attended the common schools 
of his native township and completed his medi- 
cal education at the University of Michigan in 
1870. He returned to Ohio and has been suc- 
cessfully engaged in practice in Salem, with 
office located at the corner of Main and Lundy 
streets, for the past 26 years. He has served 
in public capacities, having been health officer 
and for the past 15 years a member of the 
Board of Education. 

In 1864 Dr. Yengling enlisted in the 143rd 
Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., as a member of 
Company D. He is a member of Trescott Post, 
No. 10, G. A. R., of Salem, and is past depart- 
ment commander. He also entertains fraternal 
relations with the Masonic and Odd Fellows 


bodies. 
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Dr. Yengling married Ina Rank, who is a 
daughter of Amos Rank. Both he and his wife 
are active members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In political sentiment, Dr. Yengling 
isa Republican. His portrait accompanies this 
sketch. 


———__4 + > 


mee ILLIAM CASSIUS THOMPSON, 
§| whose death took place April 27, 


the well-known citizens of Colum- 
biana County, being engaged in 
conducting a large dairy farm in the environs 
of East Liverpool. Mr. Thompson was born 
at South Bend, Minnesota, January 29, 1856, 
and enjoyed the distinction of being the first 
white child ever born there. He was a son of 
Matthew and Ruth Ann (McKinnon) Thomp- 
son. ‘Extended mention of both his parents 
will be found in the sketch of Charles N. 
Thompson, which appears in another part of 
this volume. 

William C. Thompson was educated: in the 
public schools of East Liverpool. The acci- 
dental death of his father, when our subject was 
but 14 years old, changed the family affairs to 
some degree and a few years later he went to 
the home of an uncle at Calcutta, where he 
made his home for several years. Through life 
William C. Thompson and his brother, George 
L. Thompson, were closely connected in fra- 
ternal affection and were associated in business. 
When they were old enough they engaged in 
farming and later entered into a dairy business, 
continuing together until the death of George L. 
After that our subject continued the business, 
his sister-in-law keeping her late husband's 
interest for three years, when the dairy prop- 
erty was sold and William C. Thompson rented 
his sister-in-law’s interest in the farm and con- 
tinued farming until his death. In every char- 
acteristic he possessed the same sterling char- 
acteristics which have made the name Thomp- 
son in East Liverpool a synonym for business 
integrity and personal honor. — 

On August 31, 1893, Mr. Thompson was 
united in marriage with Lillie M. Hewitt. who 
was born at Achor, Columbiana County, Ohio, 


1902, was for many years one of 
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May 8, 1865, and is a daughter of Martin E. 
and Mary A. (Nelson) Hewitt. One son was 
the fruit of this union, George M., born October 
II, 1896. 

Martin E. Hewitt was born in Westmore- 
land County, Penns¥lvania, in 1833 and died 
in 1890. He came to East Liverpool, Ohio, 
September 23, 1880. When a young man he 
learned the trade of shoemaker and this he fol- 
lowed many years in connection with farming. 
He married a daughter of Samuel Nelson, of 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania. Martin Hewitt 
was a member of the United Brethren Church, 
but his wife had been reared in the faith of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which is also the 
chosen church of Mrs. Thompson. The late 
William C. Thompson, was a Presbyterian, but 
his family were all members of the United 
Presbyterian Church. : 

Mr. Thompson was one of the directors of the 
Federal Building and Loan Company, of East 
Liverpool. Politically he was a Republican. 
He was prominent in both the Masonic and Odd 
Fellow orders, being a member of Riddle Lodge 
No. 315, F. & A. M., of East Liverpool, and 
of Line Island Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Smith’s 
Ferry. He belonged also to Eureka Circle, No. 
86, Protected Home Circle, of East Liverpool, 
Mrs. Thompson is a member of the Order of 
the Eastern Star. 


——~+¢—__ 


Pe YLVESTER JOHN SANTEE. one of 
“qj the best known and highly respected 
citizens of Columbiana County, teach- 
er, farmer and stock-raiser, has been 
a resident of his present fine farm of 


118 acres, situated in section 6, Butler township 


since 1889. Mr. Santee was born at North 
Benton, now Snodes_ Station, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, February 21, 1858, and is a son 
of De Lorma and Hannah (Ellyson) Santee. 

The Santee family is of French extraction, 
the great-grandfather of our subject, Chris- 
topher Santee, coming to the United States 
from France at a very early date. He finally 
located in Pennsylvania and there his son 
Thomas, the grandfather of the subject of this 
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sketch, was born. At that time the rich farming 
lands of Ohio were attracting many of the sons 
of agricultural families and among these was 
Thomas Santee. Understanding blacksmith- 
ing and being a good farmer, he came into the 
wilderness, entered 160 acres of wild land near 
Snodes Station, subsequently cleared it and 
spent his life here engaged in farming and 
work at his trade. 

De Lorma Santee was born August 28, 1828, 
at Snodes Station in the little pioneer log cabin 
‘his father had erected and spent his whole life 
‘in that neighborhood, a farmer, a man of af- 
fairs and a most highly respected citizen. His 
‘death occurred July 5, 1905. He had served 
in public office for a period of 17 years; was 
‘treasurer of the township nine years, trustee 
for eight years and was always active in the 
promotion of the best interests of his section. 
In politics a Republican ; he was always a leader 
in local politics. For the last 35 years of his 
life he was a consistent member of the Society 
of Friends. At the time of his decease his estate 
‘comprised 8o acres of excellent farm land. 

The mother of our subject was born in 1829, 
one mile north of Garfield and now resides at 
‘Snodes Station. She is a daughter of Isaac 
and Elizabeth (Cattell) Ellyson, both of whom 
were born in Pennsylvania. She has a birth- 
‘right membership i: the Society of Friends. 
The five childrer of De Lorma and Hannah 
‘Santee are: L-on B., a physician, located at 
Marlboro, Stark County, Ohio; Gideon E., a 
farmer of Snodes Station; Sylvester John, of 
this sketch; Thomas J., who died in the sum- 
mer of 1904; and Mary E., who is the wife of 
James Morgan, of Snodes Station. 

Our subject has spent the greater part of his 
life in the vicinity of his present home. 
was educated at the Damascus Academy and 
‘spent two terms at Mount Union College and 
then taught one term in Mississippi. Subse- 
quently he taught for 13 terms in Columbiana 
and Mahoning counties. In 1889 he came to 
his present farm, formerly the home of his wife 
and her parents, which property he purchased 
in 1893, and here he has carried on farming, 
dairying and stock-raising. He has made many 
excellent improvements, and on the property is 


He 


a fine brick residence, his father-in-law’s old. 
home. 

Mr. Santee was married October 4, 1883, to 
Philena M. Stanley, who was born in Smith 
township, Mahoning County, Ohio, November 
3, 1855, and has lived on the present farm of 
our subject almost all her life. She is a daugh- 
ter of William P. and Eliza (Marsh) Stanley, 
of Salem. Mr. and Mrs. Santee have had two 
children, viz: Mabel, born September ro, 1889, 
who died February 3, 1898; and Earl S. born 
October 31, 1893. 

Mr. Santee has been a Republican all his life 
and has filled the office of township trustee 
through one term and is serving in his 
second. He belongs. to the Gurney branch of 
the Society of Friends, being prominent in 
the Friends’ Meeting at Damascus. He leads 


the singing in the religious exercises, has been 
president of the Quarterly Meeting Union of 
the C. E. Society and treasurer of the Evangel- 
istic and Pastoral Board of the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 


4+ 


AILLIAM MUNDY, florist, one of 
| the enterprising and prosperous 
business men of Salem, whose 
greenhouses are located at No. 532 
McKinley avenue, was born in Hampshire, 
England, June 19, 1851, and is a son of Wiil- 
iam and Maria (Coleman) Mundy. 

The parents of Mr. Mundy lived out their 
lives in England and both had passed away 
before our subject came to America. They 
had seven children, two of whom died in child- 
hood. Our subject, the youngest of the family. 
and the only one to come from England, is one 
of the two survivors. 

In his native country Mr. Mundy grew upon 
a farm. At the age of 18 he came to the United 
States, coming direct to Salem, Ohio. He 
worked by the month for about ten years, as a 
farm hand, during which time he paid close at- 
tention to the art of making plants grow and 
finally entered into a three-years’ apprentice- 
ship to the greenhouse business. When quali- 
fied he started into the business for himself, 
beginning with 25 sash beds. He had a natural 
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aptitude for this industry and succeeded from 
the start. He now has 9,000 square feet of 
glass, and raises vegetables, bedding plants and 
cut flowers, making a specialty of carnations, 
of which he has many choice and beautiful va- 
rieties.: The demand for his flowers is bevond 
his ability to supply and plans are on foot for a 
still further extension of his facilities. 

In 1874 Mr. Mundy married Matilda Stock- 
well, who was born in Pennsylvania, and they 
have four children: William, an employe of the 
Bell Telephone Company; Elizabeth; Mary; 
and Alice. Mr. Mundy’s second marriage was 
to Gertrude Allen, who was born in Lancashire, 
England. They have three children: Charles, 
Harriet and Percy Edward. 


—————_ -}<-  --—---—— 


a|LIFAH MOUNTFORD., assistant su- 
perintendent of The Homer Laugh- 
lin China Company, of East Liver- 
pool, and a potter whose skill is sec- 
ond to none in America, is a native 
of Shelton, near Hanley, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. His parents were Elijah and Prudence 
(Ellis) Mountford and his grandfather was 
Joseph Mountford, a farmer of Cheshire, Eng- 
land. 

Elijah Mountford, the elder, was born at 
Hanley about the year 1816 and was a potter 
whose thorough understanding of his business 
caused him to be chosen superintendent of the 
Cauldon Place Potteries, which were the prop- 
erty of John Ridgway. His wife was Prudence 
Ellis, a native of Hanley. She died at the age 
of 79 in 1893. They were a couple whose ster]- 
ing worth was shown in right living. They 
were members of the Bethesda Methodist 
Chapel. Their family consisted of four chil- 
dren, all of whom are living. Frederick resides 
in Hanley and is secretary of the Taylor & 
Tunnicliffe pottery. He is also a musician of 
national reputation. Betsy, who is the widow 
of Richard Bootii, resides in Haverlock Place, 
Shelton, Hanley, England. Arthur Mountford 
is director of the art department of The Homer 
Laughlin China Company of East Liverpool. 

Elijah Mountford, our subject, was the 
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third child. He attended school until his 16th 
year and was given much better educational 
advantages than most boys received at that: 
time. He then went to work in the Cauldon 
Place Potteries, of which his father was super- 
intendent, and devoted his time to the acquire- 
ment of a thorough and practical knowledge of 
the business. He rose step by step until he 
reached the position 01 warehouseman, a posi- 
tion far different from the one so designated in 
America. It is more nearly synonymous with 
that as manager, as the warehouseman has 
charge of all the orders from the clay depart- 
ent to the shipping room and, in many potteries, 
also has charge of the decorating department. 
It is incumbent upon him to understand every 
phase of the business and it is from the ranks of 
the warehousemen that most of the manufac- 
turers and salesmen come. -\t the age of 18 
hé¢ became manager of the Thomas Hughes pot- 
tery at Burslem and later went on the road as 
salesman for a number of years. He had not 
only an inherited but a natural ability for the 
work and acquired a skill and insight that 
marked him for success. 

In 1870 he came to America and for four 
years was employed in the office and warehouse 
of John Moses, of Trenton, New Jersey. He 
then accepted a position with James Moses as 
secretary and salesman for the Mercer Pottery 
Company, and was virtually manager of the 
business for six years. He then formed a part- 
nership with Henry Nelson Burroughs in the 
early ‘80's and the firm of Burroughs & Mount- 
ford became known the world over as manufac- 
turers of high grade wares. The principal ar- 
ticles manufactured were white decorated earth- 
enware, vitrified china and underglazed, printed 
earthenware. They also made large quantities 
of glazed tile at one time. Any product of their 
pottery met with a ready market. They car- 
ried off all the first prizes from the exhibition 
of the American Art Industry of Philadelphia 
in 1889, and Mr. Mountford has seven of these 
medals now in his possession. One of these 
medals was given for overglaze printing in un- 
derglaze colors, a process that has been lately 
introduced as something new. They were also 
awarded the highest medal for underglaze 
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printing, a very difficult process. The only 
gold medal awarded for crockery ware manu- 
factured in the United States at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893 was won by 
them and the ribbon and certificate issued is 
now in the hands of Mr. Mountford, although 
the medal itself was never issued on account of 
shortness of funds. They also exhibited at this 
‘exposition a decorated vase which was sold to 
the late William Ziegler, of New York City for 
the sum of $875. Their goods were so much 
superior to ordinary ware manufactured that 
they had comparatively little competition and 
they were successful from the start and up to 
the second administration of Cleveland. His 
attitude towards the pottery industry of this 
‘country as regards the tariff had a most de- 
pressing effect on trade and in f89g9, after 
fruitless endeavors to overcome this tendency, 
Mr. Mountford was obliged to give up the bus- 
iness. He then left Trenton and located in 
Western Pennsylvania, where he was engaged 
in potteries for a couple of years before he 
‘came to East Liverpool to accept) the position 
of assistant superinterident) of The Homer 
Laughlin’China Company, /where he remained 
~ until July, 1904. Mr. Mountford is an ardem 
Republican and has taken an active part in poli- 
tics in order that he might help to right the 
great wrong that has been done to the industry 
in which’he is so much interested. In this he 
succeeded so far as to assist in bringing about 
conditions which caused .the jobbers and im- 
porters to be glad to accept the provisions of 
the Dingley bill (which they had previously 
violently opposed), a measure which has done 
untold good to the potters since its adoption 
and is the cause of ‘their present prosperous con- 
«lition. 

Elijah Mountford was married to Elizabeth 
Redfern, daughter of Thomas Redfern, of 
Stoke-on- Trem, England. She returned to 
her native land for a visit and died there in 
September, 1888, leaving a family of four chil- 
dren, namely: Jane, who is the widow of Will- 
jam Conover, and makes her home with her 
father; Minnie, wife of J. W. Foster, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey ; Margaret, wife of James D. 
Hall, also of Trenton: and Alice, wife of John 
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W. Maguire, of Erie, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Mountford is a member of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church. For many years he was 
church organist. He also sang in the choir 
when not thus employed. He and Harry Cooke 
were the promoters of the Inter-State Fair of 
Trenton, one of the most successful and inter- 
esting gatherings of the kind ever held in that 
State. He is a Mason and a member of the 
Royal Arcanum, his membership being with 
the lodges in Trenton, New Jersey. 


————-o>___—_——_ 


a} NDREW JACKSON WILLIARD, 
| attorney-at-law at Homeworth, was 
born in 1848 at Lisbon, Ohio, and is 
a, son of Jacob G. and Christiana 
(Getzandammer) Williard. 

The parents 6f Mr. Williard were born and 
reared at Frederick, Maryland, where they 
were married in 1822, Two years later they 
came to Columbiana County, Ohio, locating 
near Lisbon, where the father taught school. 
He was a man of excellent education and sterl- 
ing character and became something of a 
leader in county affairs and in 1830 Was elected 
the first county surveyor of Columbiana 
County. In 1844 he was elected county treas- 
urer. He was chairman of the first Democratic 
convention ever held in Columbiana County. 
In the fall of 1848 he purchased a farm of 230 
acres in Stark County, Ohio, and in that county 
Mr. Williard was again selected to fill various 
offices, one of which, county surveyor, he held 
for a long period. His death occurred in June, 
1878, in his 79th year. 

The mother of the subject of this sketch 
passed away in 1876, in her 75th year. She 
had been the dear and devoted mother of 10 
children, namely: Byankinna L. P., who was 
married in 1848 to Rachel Ann Koombs, a 
daughter of Philip Koombs, of West Virginia, 
and at his death left five children; Galileo La 
Lande, born September 28,°1827, deceased; 
Katherine, born in 1829, deceased; Bernonilli 
Jacob, who resides on a portion of the old home- 
stead in Stark County; Katherine E., born in 
1834, who makes her home with her brother, 
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our subject; Quintilian La Grange, born in 
1836, deceased; Thomas Jefferson Jackson, 
born in 1838, deceased; Maria Ann, born in 
1842, deceased; George Washington, born in 
1844; and Andrew Jackson. 

From boyhood the subject of this sketch had 
good educational opportunities as his father 
was a man of enlightened views, and after he 
completed the common school course he was 
sent to Duff's College, Pittsburg, where he 
was graduated in 1868. In 1879 he entered 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor as a 
student of law and was graduated from that 
notable institution in 1882. Upon his admis- 
sicn to the bar in 1883, he entered into practice 
at Fort Wayne, and continued there until he 
removed to Homeworth. Here he has devoted 
his whole attention to his profession and is in 
the enjoyment of a large and lucrative prac- 
tice. 

Politically Mr. Williard justifies his name as 
he has always been a stanch Jackson Democrat. 
He has never married. He is a member of the 
Odd Fellows. 


—~+-+e—_____ 


PRIILLIAM A. WHINNERY, a well- 
1 &} known, popular citizen of Perry 
township, who operates his father’s 
large dairy farm of g1 acres, which 
is situated in section 11, was born 
here August 3, 1868, and is a son of Elijah and 
Lavina (Strong) Whinnery. 

The paternal grandfather of our subject 
came to Columbiana County among the early 
pioneers, probably in 1804. Elijah Whinnery 
was born in Columbiana County and now re- 
sides at Salem, aged 82 years, one of the city’s 
most respected residents. He has been thrice 
married. To his first marriage one child was 
born, Julian, now a resident of Nebraska. The 
children of the second marriage were: Flora, 
wife of David Hannay, of Perry township; 
Ellen, wife of Eli Spencer, of Mahoning 
County; Mrs. Anna Haviland, deceased ; Viola, 
wife of Charles Haviland, of Salem; Lizzie, 
wife of Elwood Myers, of Perry township; 
Lloyd G., of Mahoning County; Orville E., of 
Perry township; William A.; and Effie. The 


mother of these children was born in Mahoning 
County, Ohio, and died on the farm now oper: 
ated by our subject, December 22, 1886, aged 
57 years. There are 33 grandchildren in the 
family and seven great-grandchildren. Elijah 
Whinnery took for his third wife Mrs. Lam- 
bourn, of Salem. 

William A. Whinnery was educated in the 
common schools and then at Mount Union 
College, and after completing his education 
taught school in the vicinity of Salem for 
about two years. He has always shown a deep. 
interest in educational matters and has served 
on the school board for to years. His fine 
farm, one of the best improved in the county, 
is situated on the Newgarden road within two: 
miles of Salem. «It has been conducted for the 
past 15 years exclusively as a dairy farm and 
is the oldest one to dispose of its dairy products 
in Salem. Mr. Whinnery has 25 milch cows 
and his products are as fine as any placed on the 
market, their quality commanding a high price. 

On November 14, 1899, Mr. Whinnery was 
married to Mary C. Eckstein, a member of one 
of the old established families of the county, 
and they have four children, viz.: Karl E., 
Vida C., Ross A. and Marjorie E. Mr. 
Whinnery belongs to the Odd Fellows and the 
Maccabees. 


Pa) HOMAS ROBINSON, a director and 

ao) the general manager of The Colonial 
Company, potters, of East Liverpool, 
was born in Wolstanton, near Burs- 
lem, Staffordshire, England, on May 
6, 1856. His parents were William and Car- 
oline (Prinn) Robinson, and the grandfather 
was George Robinson, a native of Staffordshire 
and a man of considerable wealth, who died 
in 1880 when about 85 years of age. 

William Robinson was born in England in 
May, 1827, and there became a_ potter and 
worked at his trade until 1868, when he came 
to the United States and located at Trenton, 
New Jersey. There he worked at his trade 
until some 20 years later when he moved to 
East Liverpool, Ohio, and spent the remaining. 
years of his life in a well-earned ease. His 
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union with Caroline Prinn resulted in the fol- 
lowing offspring, viz.: Annie, Eliza, George, 
Emma and Thomas, the last named being the 
only survivor. Mr. Robinson died July 4, 1899. 
In England he was a member of the Shepherds, 
a large and powerful fraternal society. 
Thomas Robinson attended the public 
schools of Trenton and then became a dish- 
maker in the pottery, remaining in Trenton un- 
til 1877, when he came to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, to work in the potteries here. In 1882 
he became foreman of the clay department of 
the Potters’ Co-Operative Company. He re- 
mained with this concern until 1891 when he 
was offered a similar, but more lucrative place 
with Mountford & Company. Later he became 
a large stockholder of George C. Murphy & 
Company, potters, and was made president and 
manager. This company was afterward ab- 
sorbed by the East Liverpool Potteries Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Robinson was one of the 
heavy stockholders and of which he became 


manager. In July, 1903, he in company with 
a number of other gentlemen organized the 
company which was incorporated under the 


name of The Colonial Company, and which pur- 
chased the Wallace & Chetwyn pottery, which 
they are now operating with Mr. Robinson as 
manager. He is a man of sound business prin- 
ciples and a better man for the place could not 
have been chosen. 

Mr. Robinson married Amelia Wirt and has 
an interesting family of five children, namely: 
William H., Minnie S., Caroline M., Thomas 
and Emma. They attend the Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Robinson is a member of Josiah 
Wedgewood Lodge, No. 235, Sons of St. 
George, of which he is past president; the 
Eagles; and the Mystic Circle. Henry Wirt, 
the father of Mrs. Robinson, was born in Ger- 
many in 1811 and came to America when a 
young man. Having learned the trade of a 
stone cutter in his native land, he followed that 
business at Pittsburg for many years and later 
came to East Liverpool, Ohio, where he built 
the brick house on Walnut street, now the 
home of Mr. Robinson and one of the oldest 
buildings in East Liverpool. He built a large 
part of the stone and bridge work of the rail- 


road when it was put through here and his con- 
tracts extended to Pittsburg and other points 
outside of this neighborhood. His wife was 
Wilhelmina Russie, a descendant of an estim- 
able German family which had settled here at 
an early day. Mr. Wirt was a Republican. 


——_———_>-+o_—_— 


—wAITARLES N. THOMPSON, one of 
y} the well-known citizens of East 
Liverpool, and a member of one of 
its leading families, was born in this 
city May 15, 1859, and is a son of 
Matthew and Ruth Ann (McKinnon) Thomp- 
son, anda grandson of William and Eleanor 
(McDowell) Thompson. 

William Thompson was a son of Matthew 
Thompson and was born on the Atlantic Ocean 
while his parents were coming to America from 
Ireland. William Thompson was reared in 
Western Pennsylvania and married when quite 
young. In 1818 he came to Ohio and located 
at Fawcettstown, now known as East Liverpool, 
but removed at a later date to Calcutta which, 
at that time, offered better business opportuni- 
ties. There he kept a hotel until the close of his 
life. He married Eleanor McDowell and they 
became the parents of six sons and two daugh- 
tEES, 

Matthew Thompson, father of Charles N., 
was born October 18, 1809. During his ear- 
lier years in business he had an interest in the 
George S. Harker pottery, which he later sold 
and removed to South Bend, Minnesota, where 
he took up farming land and also built a hotel, 
which he ran for a number of years. After a 
residence in that State of about 10 years he 
disposed of his property, and, on account of 
failing health, returned to the more genial thi- 
mate of East Liverpool. Mr. Thompson en- 
joyed the distinction of being the man who dis- 
covered the first oil well in this locality after 
considerable prospecting. This was located at 
Smith’s Ferry and was a “30-barrel pumper.”” 
At a later date he purchased the Simeon John- 
son farm at Dry Run and devoted himself to 
its cultivation. 

When the Civil War broke out, only the fact 
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that he had passed the age limit prevented him 
from shouldering a musket and marching off in 
defense of his country. His sympathies were 
given and his activities engaged for the Union 
cause and when the draft was ordered in this 
locality he was selected as the officer in charge. 
While not in robust health, his life might have 
been preserved many years longer had not a 
sad accident terminated it. A kick from a 
vicious horse injured him so badly that he 
never recovered consciousness and _ passed 
away on October 18, 1869, his 60th birthday. 
He was a valued member of Riddle Lodge, No. 
315, F.& A. M., of East Liverpool. | 

Matthew Thompson married Ruth Ann 
McKinnon, who was born March 21, 1829, and 
was a daughter of Michael McKinnon, of East 


Liverpool, who was also a pioneer in this sec- 


tion. The McKinnon ancestry will be found 
in another part of this volume. The children 
born to Matthew and Ruth Ann (McKinnon) 
Thompson were: Isaphene A., born September 
21, 1847, who is the widow of Angus M. 
Bratt, of East Liverpool; George Lamartine, 


born January 21, 1849, deceased June 6, 1896; 


Elizabeth Ellen, born July 18, 1850, deceased 
at the age of 15 months; William Cassius, born 
January 29, 1856, deceased April 27, 1902, 
whose sketch appears elsewhere in this volume; 
John Clark, born May 21, 1857, deceased in 
childhood: Edward B., born January 15, 
1862, deceased in childhood; Charles N.. of 
this ‘sketch; Mary Ida, born March 21, 1864; 
Matthew, born July 12, 1870, who was drowned 
July 14, 1877; and Nettie B., born November 
27, 1867, who married Frank Chambers, a 
merchant of East Liverpool. 

Charles N. Thompson was educated in the 
schools at Dry Run, with the exception of one 
year which he and his mother spent at Pitts- 
burg, shortly after the death of his father. He 
remained on the home farm until 1880, when he 
purchased the farm on which he now lives. In 
1902 he was one of the incorporators of the 
Supplee Land Company, of which he is still a 
member. This company bought our subject’s 
farm for the development of a fine residential 
district.. Mr. Thompson, however rents from 
the company a large portion of the land, on 


which he raises all kinds of garden truck, which 
is sold to one dealer. This is a fine piece of bot- 
tom land and the whole farm is one of the most 
fertile in this section. Mr. Thompson has al- 
ways given his attention to farming with the 
exception of the years from 1877 until 1882, 
when he followed the trade of presser in a 
pottery. 

Mr. Thompson was united in marriage with 
Alice L. Putnam, who is a daughter of James 


Herbert and Mary (Cunningham) Putnam, 


and they have two children, viz: Roy Matthew, 
born May 12, 1897 and Lola Fern, born July 1, 
1899. Mrs. Thompson was born August 21, 


. 1862, a posthumous child, her father dying in 


that year prior to her birth. He was a bridge- 
builder by trade., Her mother was a daughter 
of Thomas Cunningham, who conducted a 
hotel and blacksmith shop,at Lisbon. Mrs. 
Putnam died February 9, 1889, aged 56 years 
and six months, the mother of four sons and 
two daughters, our subject’s wife being the 
youngest of the family. Mrs. Thompson is a 
member of the Baptist Church. 

In political affiliation Mr. Thompson is a 
Republican, but is no politician. His fraternal 
connection is with the Protected Home Circle. 


Oo 


E. JOHNSTON, M. D., one of East 
Palestine’s well-known medical men, 
with office on West Main street, was 
born in 1860 at Baltimore, Maryland, 
and is a son of John A. and Caroline 

(Rimer) Johnston. 

Dr. Johnston’s early years were clouded with 
the black pall of war, for his father entered the 
army at the first call for Union troops and be- 
came a veteran in the 14th Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania Vol. Cay. One of his childish memories 
is that of the marching of troops through the 
city streets. His father survived all the disas- 
ters of war and now resides at Vandergrift. 
Pennsylvania. He reared a family of nine 
children. 

The beautiful city of his birth was the scene 
of our subject’s literary and medical studies, the 
late Professor Lee, of that city, being one of 
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his instructors. 
the period between 1880 and 1884 and for one 
_ year he served as an interne in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, for one year was resident physician 
of the Maryland General Hospital, and then 
for a year filled the position of resident phy- 
sician at Johns Hopkins. After an experience 
of six years in various city medical positions, 
he settled at Marysville, Pennsylvania, and in 
1890 located at Unity, a village in Unity town- 
ship, Columbiana County, removing to East 
Palestine in 1895, where he controls a large and 
- lucrative practice. 

Dr. Johnston was married in Pennsylvania 
to Elizabeth Virginia Carpenter, a daughter of 
Samuel Carpenter. She is a lady of many 
accomplishments and formerly was a teacher in 
Indiana County, Pennsylvania. Three children 
have been born to this marriage, viz: Paul 
Duitt, Harry Charles and Marcus Hanna. 

Dr. Johnston is eligible through his grand- 
father, William Johnston, to membership in the 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

———— 


MASSIUS C. THOMPSON, deceased, 
i} was one of East Liverpool’s most 
prominent manufacturing potters. He 
was born at Calcutta, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, June 9, 1845, and was 
a son of Josiah and Sarah (Jackman) Thomp- 
son, and a grandson of William and Eleanor 
(McDowell) Thompson, and a great-grandson 
of Matthew Thompson, the founder of the 
family in America. 

In another part of this work will be found 
extended mention of both William and Josiah 
‘Thompson. 

Cassius C. Thompson came to East Liver- 
pool with his parents in 1840. His primary 
education was secured here but he pursued the 
higher branches at Beaver Academy, Beaver, 
Pennsylvania, and at Mount Union College. 

After completing his education, Cassius: C. 
‘Thompson entered his father’s store and later 
‘became a partner in the business. About 1868 
‘he engaged in the manufacture of pottery, 
forming a partnership with Col. J. T. Herbert 


His medical course covered . 


under the firm name of Thompson & Herbert. 
Subsequently .Josiah Thompson purchased 
Colonel Herbert’s interest and the firm name 
became C. C. Thompson & Company, under 
which business was conducted until it was in- 
corporated as The C. C. Thompson Pottery 
Company, August 29, 1890, our subject becom- 
ing the president of this company, and so con- 
tinuing until his death, which took place April 
14, 1905. Like other members of his family, 
he was a man of remarkably fine business per- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Thompson. was married to Elizabeth 


Arria Martin; a daughter of George and Albina 


(Brown) Martin, of Wellsville, Ohio. Five 
children were born to them, the three survivors 
being: George C., Minnie E., and Dale D. 

The great pottery enterprise to which the 


‘late Cassius C. Thompson devoted ‘so many 


years still continues and has become one of the 
great industries of this section. Its other of- 
ficers at the time of his decease were: B. O. 
Simms, vice president; George C. Thompson, 
secretary; and John C. Thompson, treasurer. 
The company manufactures cream-colored and 
decorated ware and “Rockingham” and yellow 
ware, making a specialty of decalcomania dec- 
orations. Its success was due to the able efforts 
of Mr. Thompson and his death brought the 
deepest sorrow to his associates as well as grief 
to his family. 
eee ee 


HILLARD B. THOMAS, §superin- 
i} §=6tendent of the railway department 
of The United Power Company. of 
East Liverpool, was born at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 22, 1870, and is 
a splendid example of American pluck and en- 
ergy, having started at the foot and climbed to 
his present. position at an age when most men 
are but beginning their ascent. Willard B. 
Thomas is a son of Dr. Willard B. and Adeline 
(Laney) Thomas. 

Dr. Willard B. Thomas was born in New 
York City in 1849. He graduated from the 
Cleveland College of Homeopathy and for 20 
years prior to his death was an able practitioner 
of that city: He was twice married, first to 
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Adeline Laney, who became the mother of four 
children, one of whom died in childhood. Those 
living are Lucien E., of Cleveland; Etta L., 
wife of Charles A. Swan, also of that city; and 
our subject, Willard B. Mrs. Thomas was a 
member of the Christian Church and a most 
estimable woman. She died in 1872. The 
second marriage was contracted with Mary 
Frances Shotter and resulted in the birth of 
two children, Frances Lucille and Spencer 
Shotter. Dr. Thomas died in June, 1902. 
Willard B. Thomas finished the high school 
course of Cleveland and at once went to work 
to earn a livelihood. His first situation was with 
the Eberhart Manufacturing Company, with 
which he remained about one year, when he ac- 
cepted a position with the Brookline Railway 
Company, of Cleveland. He may be said to 
have grown up with the work as he was with 
that company until 1891 when he came to East 
Liverpool as barn foreman. Here his watchful- 


ness and practical common sense made him an. 


invaluable official who understood, thoroughly, 
the needs of the company and he has risen, step 
by step, until he now has charge of the entire 
street railway business. Mrs. Thomas, whose 
maiden name was Annie Florence Allison, was 
a resident of Chester, West Virginia, in her girl- 
hood and has the genial, pleasant manners of 
the South. The family consists of three chil- 
dren, Willard B., Jr., Charles Lucian and Mary 
Lucille. They are members and liberal con- 
tributors of the United Presbyterian Church, of 
East Liverpool. Mr. Thomas is a member of 
a number of fraternities, being past captain of 
Ceramic City Lodge, No. 62, Uniform Rank, 
Knights of Pythias; past councillor of the 
Senior Order of United American Mechanics; 
and a member of the Protected Home Circle. 


————»>--e—_______ 


Fe) ILTON DAVIS, one of the most es- 
teemecl citizens of Salem, as he has 
long been one of the most prom- 
inent, was identified for many 
years with this city’s largest and 
most important industry, the Buckeye Engine 
Company, filling the responsible office of vice- 


president until 1895. Other interests have also 
claimed his attention and his long life has been 
a very fruitful one. Mr. Davis was. born 
December 12, 1822, in Atwater township, 
Portage County, Ohio, and is a son of Isaac and. 
Mary (Antram) Davis. i 

Isaac Davis, the father, was born in 1795 1m 
North Carolina, and came in 1806 to Columbi- 
ana County, Ohio, where he learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade. About the time he came to Ohio, 
the family of John Antram, a prominent 
Quaker, also settled here and Mr. Davis later 
married the daughter Mary. In 1821 they re- 
moved to Portage County, Ohio, and there they 
lived the remainder of their lives. 

Milton Davis learned the carpenter’s trade 
with his father and he continued to work at 
this in connection with some farming until 1848 
when he entered the works of the Sharp: 
Brothers, at Salem, to learn pattern making. In 
this he became very proficient and later his main 
business was as draughtsman and _pattern- 
maker, also going out to set up engines in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In 1851 when the 
present business was really founded, he became 
one of the partners, the firm being Sharp, Davis 
& Bonsall. The members of the firm were all’ 
practical mechanics and did much of the work 
themselves, a force of 12 men only being re-- 
quired where now some 300 are given constant 
employment. In December, 1870, the Buckeye 
Engine Company was incorporated, with these: 
officers : Joel Sharp, president; Milton Davis, 
vice-president; T. C. Boone, secretary and’ 
treasurer; Joel S. Bonsall, superintendent; and 
Simeon Sharp, assistant superintendent. The 
business prospered from the first, having all 
the requisites for success—ample capital and’ 
Wise and industrious men, while the time was 
ripe for the introduction of so satisfactory a 
piece of machinery as the “Buckeye” engine. 
The popularity of this engine has never waned 
and now is not only sold in all the industrial 
centers of the United States, but is shipped to 
many. foreign countries. 

For over 20 years Mr. Davis had charge of 
the pattern department of the business and 
much of the success of the enterprise came from 
his mechanical ability and accuracy. In 1895; 
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he retired from the office of vice-president, being 
succeeded by his son, D. W. Davis. Although 
he has reached his 82nd year and is justly en- 
titled to the ease of retired life, he is still inter- 
ested in the progress and development of his 
city and county. For many years he has been 


one of the city’s largest capitalists ; is the owner | 
having’ 


of the city’s electric light system, 
erected the plant and, with his sons, controlled 
it; and he is also president and treasurer of the 
Salem Street Railway Company. 

In 1850 Mr. Davis was married to Sarah 
Anthony, who was born in Massachusetts, and 
they had three children, two sons, D. W. and 
D. L., and one daughter, Josie, who died in 
1874. D. W. Davis was born November 3, 
1851, was educated in the public schools and 
during youth learned the machinist’s trade and 
became also a draughtsman. In 1885 he mar- 
ried Ora Sharp, a daughter of Simeon Sharp. 
Their one son died in “infancy. Del? Pavis 
was born January 3, 1855, and in 1882 married 
Emma T. Harvey, of Ithaca, New York. Mrs. 
‘D. L. Davis died in 1898, survived by one son, 
Leon H., who was born in 1892. Mr. Davis is 
a practical electrician and, with his father and 
brother, owns and operates the electric light 
system at Salem, one of the city’s greatest 
utilities. Of this company Milton Davis is 
president, D. W. is vice-president and D. L. 
is secretary and treasurer. The sons are also 
in partnership with the father in the street rail- 
way enterprise. The mother of these children 
died in 186s. 

Mr. Davis has always been a stanch Repub- 
lican but has never taken any very active part 
in public affairs, content to give his influence to 
the support of good men and wise measures 
without desire for personal honors. This fam- 
ily as much as any other has contributed to the 
prosperity of Salem. Its social connections are 
of the pleasantest character. No visitor comes 
to Salem without seeing the works of the Buck- 
eye Engine Company and does not remain long 
before he hears the name of Davis. That the 
head and Mentor of this family may see many 
years more of prosperity and happiness is 
the general expressed wish of his fellow- 
citizens. 


B. CULP, proprietor of the “Quality 
Hall Fruit Farm,” which is located in 
Fairfield’ township, was born in 
Greene township, Mahoning County, 
Ohio, April 13, 1856, and is a son of 
Joseph and Mary (Bixler) Culp. 

The Culp family came from Rockingham 
County, Virginia, in the time of Henry Culp, 
the grandfather, who was born there and re- 
moved with his large family to Mahoning 
County, Ohio. The famtliy is of German ex- 
traction and the records have been kept as far 
pack as 230 years. Many branches of it are 
scattered over the Union, a large contingent 
living in Elkhart County, Indiana, where it 
is computed that there are 448 voters of the 
name. Henry Culp was born January 14, 1786, 
and died September 2, 1868. On May 21, 1807,. 
he married Elizabeth Clepper, who was born 
January 8, 1783, and died September 22, 1870.. 

The children of Henry and Elizabeth Culp: 
were: Magdalena, born March 12, 1808, de-- 
ceased June 17, 1838; George, born September: 
g, 1809, deceased February 15, 1899; Elizabeth, 


‘born January 25, 1811, deceased May 25, 1899; 


Michael, born November 24, 1812, who is a 
well-known resident of Mahoning County, 
noted for the robust health he enjoys 
for a man of 93 years, weighing more 
than 200 pounds; Anthony, born August 
19, 1814, deceased August 20, 1892; John, 
born March 12, 1816, deceased August 
13, 1868: Fannie, born September 25, 1817, 
deceased September 6, 1886; Joseph, born 
January 19, 1819, deceased March 23, 1889; 
Henry, born June 23, 1820, deceased February 
16, 1875; Barbara born December 19, 1821, 
deceased October 4, 1901; Jacob, born October 
29, 1823, deceased August 3, 1900, and Samuel, 
born March 15, 1825, deceased August 20, 
1827. 

Joseph Culp was born in Mahoning County, 
Ohio, and his wife at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
in 1824; she still resides in Beaver township, 
Mahoning County, occupying the old home- 
stead. The children of Joseph and Mary Culp 
were: Henry: Jacob: Mrs. Nancy. Harrold; 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Eli Cole), deceased; William, 
of Columbiana; J. B., of this sketch; Susan, 
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who died, aged 14 years; Samuel; Isaac and 
ohne 

J. B. Culp was one year old when his parents 
settled in Beaver township, Mahoning County, 
and there he was educated in the district schools. 
He remained at home until the age of 21 and 
then started out for himself, embarking in the 
jewelry business in which he continued for two 
‘years. In 1884 he established himself in the 
‘town of Columbiana, removing in 1887 to his 
present farm, which includes 9% acres of fertile 
‘land. This tract Mr. Culp utilizes for the 
growing of choice fruit, finding his entire mar- 
‘ket at Pittsburg. In the season he picks 16,000 
quarts of strawberries and other fruits in pro- 
‘portion. All the improvements, from the set- 
ting out of every tree and the placing of every 
vine and brier to the introduction of a perfect 


‘system of waterworks and the installing of a. 


‘telephone, are the results of his own efforts. In 
the autumn of 1888 he completed his fine res- 
‘idence and substantial barn. The whole place 
‘gives evidence of careful cultivation, excellent 
‘management and exceeding thrift. 

Mr. Culp married Ettie Salathee, of Goshen, 
Indiana. She is a member of the Lutheran 
‘Church, while he is a Mennonite. 

Mr. Culp is probably one of the most ac- 
‘complished penmen in this part of the State, a 
natural talent so apparent that he has had many 
pupils come to him to fill out their diplomas. He 
‘has exercised it frequently in the making of 
pen and ink sketches of various people. 


——~-——___ 


BOHN C. THOMPSON, president of 
Zs The First National Bank, of East 
Liverpool, was born in this city, in the 
old Thompson homestead, and is the 
youngest son of the well-known 
Josiah Thompson and Sarah Jackman, his wife, 
and a grandson of William Thompson. An 
ancestral sketch of the Thompson family will 
be found in another part of this work. 

John C. Thompson received his preliminary 
educational training in the public schools of 
East Liverpool, subsequently attending Alliance 
College and still later taking a course at Mount 
Union College. 


‘commercial world at East Liverpool. 


Upon his return to East Liverpool, Mr 
Thompson entered into business, becoming 
connected with the old and well-established firm 
of J. Thompson & Company, which, up to this 
time, has been owned and managed for many 
years by Josiah Thompson. The firm on being 
reorganized was composéd of the following 
members: Josiah Thompson, Cassius C. 
Thompson, B. C. Simms, Will L. Thompson 
and John C. Thompson, the business being a 
general mercantile one. The place of business 
was on the corner of Third street and Broad- 
way, which building was afterward sold to Will 
L. Thompson and a few years later to outside 
parties for hotel purposes and, after changing 
ownership several times, is now known as the 
New Thompson House. 

For a number of years the firm of Thomp- 
son & Company was an important factor in the 
After re- 
moving from its old quarters, it occupied the 
large brick building, erected by Will L. and 
John C. Thompson, on the corner of Broadway 
and Second street, near the ratlroad. The first 
change in partnership, previous to this removal, 
came when Cassius C. Thompson retired from 
the firm and went into the manufacture of 
“Rockingham” and yellow ware, and later Will 
L. Thompson left the old firm and entered the 
new firm of Will L. Thompson & Company for 
the sale of music and musical instruments. The 
third member to leave the old firm was B. C. 
Simms, who entered into the pottery firm of C. 
C. Thompson & Company. This firm soon 
after began the manufacture of white and dec- 
orated ware in addition to the “Rockingham” 
and yellow ware. Shortly after these changes, 
Josiah Thompson retired from active business 
and John C. Thompson was the last member of 
the family to continue the general mercantile 
business, carrying on the same successfully 
under the old firm style of J. Thompson & 
Company. Some few years later, August 
29, 1890, the firm of C. C. Thompson & Com- 


' pany was incorporated under the laws of 


Ohio and formed the new _ corporation, 
The C. C. Thompson Pottery Company. 

At this date John C. Thompson increased his 
stock in the new pottery firm, selling out his 
entire mercantile holdings, and went into the 
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new company, becoming one of the active mem- 
bers of the firm as secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Thompson was united in marriage with 
Charlotte Everson, who is a daughter of the 
late William H. Everson, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. They now have five living children, 
viz: Millicent E., wife of Robert T. Hall, of 
Fast Liverpool; Sara E., Josiah Donald, Char- 
lotte W. and Malcom Wayland. For many 
years Mr. Thompson and family occupied their 
old home at No. 8 Thompsori place, but since 
the spring of 1902 they have occupied their 
new home on Park boulevard, known as “The 
Lyndens.” The entire family belong to the 
First Presbyterian Church, of East Liverpool. 

In addition to his many other business inter- 
ests in East Liverpool, Mr. Thompson was 
elected president of The First National Bank of 
East Liverpool, January 10, 1905, which posi- 
tion he now fills. 


>) HOMAS T. CHURCH, M. D., one of 
7 id Salem’s prominent and skilled phy- 
siclans and surgeons, as well as lead- 
ing citizens, was born at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, September 12, 1860, 
and is one of.a family of three children born 
to Wilham I. and Emma (Teasdale) Church. 

Dr. Church is following in the professional 
' footsteps of his forefathers for four generations 
back, all of whom have been distinguished in 
the medical field. Since the age of two years 
his home has been at Salem and here he ob- 
tained his literary training, graduating at the 
Salem High School, in 1878. His medical 
studies were pursued in the medical depart- 
‘ment of the University of Tennessee, at Nash- 
ville, and later at the Homeopathic Hospital 
College at Cleveland, Ohio, where he was grad- 
uated in 1882. His tirst experience was as a 
member of the hospital staff of the Huron 
Street Hospital in Cleveland, where he re- 
mained a year. 

Dr. Churen spent the following year in 
Salem and then went abroad, spending one 
year at Vienna and Berlin in study” and visit- 


{ 


ing the leading hospitals and great clinics of | 


and the others were: 


Europe. Since 1885 he has been in successful: 
practice at Salem, where his qualities as an ex- 
perienced and skilled physician and surgeon are: 
abundantly recognized. 

Dr, Church married Kate I,. Safford, who: 
is a daughter of .Philo T. Safford, and they 
have two children: Herbert and Katherine. 
The attractive home is situated at No. 31 Lin- 
coln avenue, a portion of which the Doctor 
utilizes for his well appointed office. With his. 
family he belongs to the Presbyterian Church. 
He is a member of the leading Homeopathic 
medical organizations of the country, includ- 
ing those of County and State and the American 
Institute of Homeopathy, and of the American: 
Public Health Association. He is secretary 


and treasurer of the Salem Publishing Com— 
pany. 


a a ea 


NAMES L. MacDONALD,  superin-- 
Ai tendent of the public schools of Wells-- 
ville, is, in point of continuous service 
in one place, the second oldest incum- 
bent of such an office in the State. He 
was born in Muskingum County, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 27, 1843, and is a son of John and Mary’ 
(Atcheson) MacDonald. 

John MacDonald, father of Mr. MacDonald,. 
was born in Scotland and came to America with: 
his parents when aged about three years. His: 
people settled first in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, whence they moved to Monroe 
township, Muskingum County, Ohio. John 
MacDonald lived his whole life thereafter, until 
the age of 73 years, on the old homestead, en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. He was a Whig 
and an Abolitionist and in sympathy with the: 
organization termed the “Underground Rail- 
road.” 

The mother of our subject. was a daughter of 
Humphrey Atcheson; she was born in’ Musk- 
ingum County, Ohio, and died aged 52 years. 
Of the seven children of John and Mary- 
(Hutcheson) MacDonald, two died in infancy} 
Humphrey A., who is- 
chaplain of the National Soldiers’ Home at 
Dayton, Olio; James L., of this sketch; Na-- 
thaniel; Mary Elizabeth married Samuel Clark,. 
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.of Guernsey County, Ohio, and lives on the old 
homestaed; and David, who also lives on the 
homestead. The parents came of Presbyterian 
stock and united first with that sect called the 
Seceders, but later they became active members 
of the United Presbyterian Church, which suc- 
ceeded the former society, John MacDonald 
being an elder in both bodies. 

The boyhood of James L. MacDonald was 
that of a farmer boy with ambitions reaching 
beyond the tilling of the soil and the restrictions 
of what made up a purely agricultural life in 
those days. His early education was obtained 
in the local log schoolhouse and in Muskingum 
College. He then began teaching, his first 
school being at New Concord, Ohio. Two years 
later he went to Senecaville and in 1870 he came 
to Wellesville, being elected superintendent of 
the city schools. In this responsible position he 
has continued ever since. Many changes have 
been brought about during his incumbency and 
the work has extended so that now 25 teachers 
are employed where seven sufficed when he 
took charge. He is a valued member of the 


Ohio State Teachers’ Association and the 
Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. MacDonald was united in marriage 


with Rachel A. Henderson, who was a daughter 
of Andrew Henderson. She was born in 
Guernsey County, Ohio, was educated at Musk- 
ingum College and taught for several years be- 
fore marriage. Her death took place in 1899 
at the age of 52 years. She was a lady of edu- 
cation, refinement and Christian character and 
a consistent member of the United Presbyterian 
Church. The four children of-this union were: 
Charles R., a resident of Chicago; John H., 
deceased at the age of 18 years; William R., an 
attorney at Wellsville; and Mary L., at home. 

Mr. MacDonald is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, in which he is an elder. He has 
always been particularly interested in Sunday 
school work, has served as superintendent and 
is a valued teacher. Politically he is a Repub- 
lican. His fraternal connections include mem- 
bership with Wellsville Lodge, No. 180, F. 
& A. M.; Wellsville Chapter, R. A. M.; Royal 
Arcanum; Protected Home Circle and Mystic 
Circle. 


his road to success. 


@a}ANIEL M. BLOOM, M. D., an 
| eminent physician of New Waterford, 
was born at North Lima, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, at which place his pa- 
rents, John and Harriet (Wheeland) 
Bloom resided. The father passed away in 
1897 and the mother survived him but two 
years. The Doctor is of German ancestry, if 
we except the maternal grandmother who was 
an English woman, and he has inherited all 
the sturdy habits and persevering traits of 
character which have enabled him to surmount 
all obstacles and overcome all difficulties on 
He was a lad of studious 
propensities and entered the Poland Union 
Seminary to carry on his education but changed 
his position from pupil to that of teacher at 
the age of 17 years, continuing, however, to 
study and may still be said to be a student, so 
closely does he keep in touch with all leading 
points of interest, whether professional or gen- 
eral. After teaching for some time he entered 
the office of Dr. Schiller, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
under whose preceptorship he became familiar 
with the rudiments of medicine. On May 11, 
1875, he graduated from the Eclectic Medical 
Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio, and at once 
opened an office and began practicing, meeting 
with well-deserved success. With the excep- 
tion of three years, he has been established at 
New Waterford the whole period since his 
graduation and has built up an extended and 
well-paying practice. Few physicians can point 
to a more satisfactorv record for 30 years. Dr. 
Bloom’s first office consisted of two rooms ad- 
joining his residence; the present offices com- 
prise four rooms, well lighted and ventilated 
with all modern conveniences. 
In addition to his medical work, Dr. Bloom 
is a writer of ability and has contributed a 
number of articles to various medical journals 
and papers. Recognizing his literary talents, 
the stockholders of the New Waterford 
Magnet, business men of the town, chose him 
as editor of that publication, a position he filled 
with credit and honor. During this time he 
compiled and published an authentic history of 
the town—a work that occasioned much favor- 
able comment and resulted in a very notable 
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increase in the subscription list of the paper. 
It is this untiring energy displayed in whatever 
work he undertakes, that has made the Doctor 
so popular and successful. It was he who or- 
ganized the New Waterford Cornet Band in 
which he played the trombone and which has 
been in existence about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Dr. Bloom was married in May, 1874, to 
Louise Moore, of Mercer County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Three children were born to them only 
‘one of whom is living. This son, Edward L., 
graduated from the North-Eastern Ohio Nor- 
mal College. of Canfield, Ohio, with the de- 
gree of B. S. and is now employed in the Penn- 
sylvania freight depot of Youngstown. The 
Doctor is a member of the Presbyterian Church 
_in which he js ruling elder; for 10 years he was 
the efficient superintendent of the Sunday- 
school from which he resigned in 1900 on ac- 
count of the press of professional duties. He 
is a member, of Allen Lodge, No. 276, F. & 
A. M., of Columbiana; and the Knights of the 
Maccabees, of New Waterford, of which he is 
the medical examiner. He is also medical ex- 
‘aminer of several insurance companies. 


+ 


RANK CROOK, a leading business 
#| man of East Liverpool, president and 
treasurer of The Frank Crook Com- 
pany, retail dealers in furniture and 
carpets, was born at Elkton, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, July 24, 1854, and is a 
‘son of Thomas and Jane (Batchelor) Crook. 

The Crook family is of English extraction. 
‘The father of our subject was born in Wilt- 
shire, England, and there learned the art of 
manufacturing textile fabrics; by the time 
he was 19 years old and came to America, he 
was master of all.the processes in the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods. His work was first at 
Hanover, Ohio, but shortly after he bought a 
woclen-mill at Elkton, Columbiana County, and 
this he operated for a number of years. Later 
he entered into partnership with his brother 
John and together they carried on a successful 
mercantile business at Elston until within a 
few years of his death, when John Crook be- 


came sole proprietor. He was a man of sub- 
stantial character. In politics he was affiliated 
with the Republican party. 

The mother of our subject was also born in 
England and was married there. She died in 
1863, aged 47 years. Her husband survived 
her many years, dying in 1897, aged 73 years. 
They sere consistent members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Their children who jived to 
maturity were: Martha, widow of George 
Jeffries, a resident of the State of Washington; 
Mary, wife of William Culler, of Hicksville, 
Ohio; Sarah, widow of Rufus Martin, of Lis- 
bor; Edward W.; Emma, wife of John Y. 
Willams, of Alliance, Ohio; Frank; and Ida, 
wife of Cyrus De Rhodes of Leetonia. 

In 1884 the subject of this writing located at 
East Liverpool, forming a partnership with a 
Mr. McGraw, in the retail furniture business, 
the firm style being Crook & McGraw. A 
modest beginning was made by the partners, 
but their energy and ability soon developed a 
large trade and in 1893 they were obliged to 
seek more commodious quarters, removing at 
that time to the present location of the business 
at No. 149 East Fifth street, with entrances on 


i both Fifth and Market _ streets. The 


whole building was occupied, three stories and 
basement. After a business association of 12 
years, the partnership was dissolved, at which 
time Mr. Crook purchased Mr. McGraw’s in- 
terest. In 1893 the business was incorporated 
under its present name, with our subject as 
president and James Oliver, secretary. This is 
the oldest and one of the most complete fur- 
niture stores in the county. Its present large 
business represents the enterprise and honest 
methods which have, in comparatively a short 
time, made it a leading concern of East Liver- 
pool. The Frank Crook Company is now erect- 
ing on East Fifth street, adjoining the building 
at No. 149, a brick building of five floors and 
basement, 47 by 130 feet in ground dimensions, 
which will give the company the largest furni- 
ture warerooms in Eastern Ohio. . 

Mr. Crook married Jennie Fisher, a daughter 
of Benjamin D. Fisher of Calcutta, Columbiana 
County, and to them was born one child, 
Pauline, the wife of Bert Sebring. 


RANK SWANEY, district manager of 
mM) =the Central District & Printing Tele- 
graph Company, at East Liverpool, 
and a man of spirit and enterprise, 
was born at Dungannon, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, August 10, 1869, and is a son 
of Alsinus and Elizabeth (McQuilkin) 
.Swaney. 
William Swaney, the grandfather of our 
subject, came to Ohio from Pennsylvania at 
an early day, settling in Columbiana County. 
Alsinus Swaney was born at Millport, Colum- 
biana Couny, June 6, 1842, and grew to ma- 
turity on the home farm. Three years of his 
young manhood’s life were given to the ser- 
vice of his country as a member of Company 
K, 117th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., during the 
Civil War, his record being that of a loyal, 
faithful soldier. In 1877 he moved to East 
Liverpool and engaged for some years in a 
grocery business on the corner of Market and 
Second streets. When he retired from mer- 
chandising he went to work in one of the pot- 
teries, where he continued until 1889. Mr. 
Swaney was then appointed a government mail 
carrier enjoying the distinction of being the 
first appointment made in that service in East 
Liverpool. Politically he is a Democrat. 
Fraternally he belongs to the Royal Arcanum. 
The mother of our subject is a daughter 
of Daniel McQuilkin, who was one of the 
‘leading men of Columbiana County for many 
years, a justice of the peace at Millport and 
prominent in township politics. The children 


of Alsinus and Elizabeth Swaney were: Frank, © 


of ‘East Liverpool; James A., of Pittsburg; 
Cora D., wife of ‘M. B. Frank, of East Liver- 
pool; William H., of East Liverpool; Daniel 
Hugh, of Allegheny; Alice B., of East Liver- 
pool; and Harry M., of Cleveland.’ The par- 
ents of this family reared their children in the 
Presbyterian faith. 

Our subject was educated in the schools 
of East Liverpool and:then entered the drug 
store of R. F. Stewart as drug clerk and stud- 
ent of pharmacy and during his three years 
in the store completed the course and became 
a registered druggist. Mr. Swaney has not 
followed pharmacy as a profession, becoming 
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interested in other lines about the time of Ins 
graduation, when he was accepted as assistant 
to the city engineer. In 1889 as an inspector 
he entered the employ of the company with 
which he still continues and filled that position 
for three years and was then made manager, 
a position newly created. From.East Liver- 
pool he was transferred in turn to Steuben-_ 
ville, Ohio, Johnstown and New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, and in 
1898 was returned to East Liverpool. A won- 
derful advance has been made in the company’s 
territory and business since Mr. Swaney first 
became associated with,it. From a list of 36 
subscribers, it has increased to 1225 and busi- 
ness is in a very prosperous condition. 

Mr. Swaney married Edna B. Rieley, who 
is a daughter of William H. Rieley, of Wells- 
ville. Mr. and Mrs. Swaney are members of 
the First Presbyterian Church. He belongs to 
East Liverpool Lodge, No. 379, I. O. O. F. 


—_—_sa-- eo 


FIRS. LUCY WARREN, one of the 
highly esteemed residents of the 
pleasant village of Rogers, is the 
widow of the late John D. Warren 
and a member of one of the old 
and honorable families of Middleton township. 
Mrs. Warren was born October 27, 1835, in 
Middleton township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and is a daughter of William and Han- 
nah (Thompson) Underwood. 

The founder of the family was William 
Underwood, Mrs. Warren’s great-great-great- 
grandfather, who came from England with 
William Penn and settled in Pennsylvania. 
William Underwood, his lineal descendant and 
the father of Mrs. Warren, was born in War- 
rington township, York County, Pennsylvania, 
April 28, 1785, and was a son of Jesse and 
Mary (Revel) Underwood. Jesse Underwood 
was also born in Warrington township but his 
wife was born in France. In 1808 Jesse 
Underwood came to Ohio and settled on the 
Eli Vale place in Middleton township, Colum- 
biana Couny, where he died in February, 1841. 
His children were: William, Sarah, Nancy, 
Hannah; Ruth and Newton. 
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William Underwood accompanied his par- 
ents to Middleton township in 1808 and resided 
within its limits until his death in 1875. In 
1813 he married Hannah Thompson, who’was 
a daughter of Joseph Thompson, of Loudoun 
County, Virginia, who came first to this county 
in 1804 and lived here until his- death. Wil- 
liam Underwood’s family consisted. of three 
sons. and four daughters, namely: Israel, 
Rachel, Mahlon, Gilbert, Lucy, Mary and 
Clarissa, all of whorn have passed away except 
Mrs. Warren. 

As Lucy Underwood, Mrs. Warren grew 
to young womanhood in Middleton’ township, 
attending the district school and assisting in 
the cares of a large household. She married 
John D. Warren, who was born April 9, 1833, 


in Lancashire, England, and was a son of 


Thomas and Ellen (Slater) Warren. He was 
the only member of his family to come to 
America. He was located in various parts 
of the country until his marriage in 1858, 
after which his home remained in Middleton 
township. until his death in 1893. He was a 
soldier during the Civil War and served with 
bravery for two years as a member of the 
toth Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., enlisting from 
Alliance and participating in the battles of 
Pittsburg Landing and Shiloh, with other en- 
gagements. Just before the battle of Stone 
River he was’ prostrated with typhoid fever 
and, although he had hospital care, the disease 
settled in his hip from which he suffered for the 
remainder of his life. Mr. Warren was a Blue 
Lodge Mason, holding membership. at East 
Palestine, and a Royal Arch Mason, belonging 
to the Chapter at Lisbon.. He was-also a mem- 
ber of L. M..Tuilloss Post, G. A. R., of Rogers. 
He was buried with Masonic honors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren had 1o children, the 
seven survivors being: Mrs. Mary Kaminsky; 
Joseph, living in Wellsville; Hannah, deceased, 
who was the wife of Emmett Farr; William 
E., an attorney at Leetonia; Izora, wife of 
Jonas Moreland; Zulica, wife of James 
Kridler; Thomas, deceased; Walter, of East 
Palestine; and Effie, who married James Gil- 
more. 

Mrs. Warren continued to reside on the 


38 


| family residence. 


farm in Middleton township until 1902, when 
she removed to Rogers where she has formed 
many pleasant social ties. The family is one 
which has always commanded re’pect and in- 
spired esteem. 


———-e______ 


“pial -NRY COLE, Sr. One of the early 
1» WW opioneers in Columbiana County was 
the late Henry Cole, Sr., deceased in 
1904, who came here ith ‘his pa- 
rents from Maryland. He was seven 
years old at the time and was one of five sons 
-and four daughters. 

In 1855 Mr. Cole. purchased 147% acres 
of land, which originally bélonged to Nicholas 
Firestone. Mr. Cole’s first home was a very 
primitive one. He selected three saplings stand- 
ing close together and cut them off at a con- 
venient height, making them the posts for his 
home and these he boarded up: In this rude 
habitation he lived until the fall of the year, 
when he bought a log house of Samuel Flick- 
inger in which he resided until 1873. His barn 
he built in 1857 but it was not until the former 
year that he erected the present comfortable 
In the early days the sub- 
ject of this sketch assisted in the construction 
of the Columbiana and Unity road and also the 
North Youngstown and East Liverpool road. 
He was a member of Grace Reformed Church 
at Columbiana. He married, first, Elizabeth 
Metz and they had these children: Elizabeth, 
deceased, who was the wife of Jacob Dishong; 


-George W., of Fairfield township; Mrs. 
Sally Ann Lowry of Lisbon; Mrs. Ellen 
Reash, of - Fairfield township, deceased; 


Mary, wife of Pierce Lower, of Columbiana; 
Henry, Jr., of Fairfield township; and Lydia, 
wife of H. Houlett. Mrs. Cole died in 1871. 

The second marriage of Mr. Cole took place 
in 1877 td Mary Ann Rauch, who still survives 
and enjoys the possession of the family farm 
during her lifetime. 

Mrs. Cole is a daughter of Solomon and 
-Susan (Palmer) Rauch. The father was born 
in’ Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, in 1794 and 
was a son of Philip and Eva Rauch, of Ger- 
man extraction. He was reared in Pennsyl- 
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vania and learned the trade of carpenter and 
was also a farmer. In 1820 he moved to Ohio 
and bought land in Columbiana County, two 
miles north of the village of Unity, in Unity 
township, and there he lived until his death in 
March, 1878. He participated in the War of 
1812. For, years he was a consistent member 
of the Reformed Church. — 

Solomon Rauch was married in Colum- 
biana County to Susan Palmer, who was born 
in 1807 in Unity township, and they had eight 
children, the survivors being: Mary Ann, 
widow of Henry Cole, Sr.; Jonathan; and 
Maria, widow of William Burt, of East Pales- 
tine. 

Henry Cole, Jr., son of the late Henry Cole, 
was born and reared in Fairfield township and 
he now rents and manages the farm of his step- 
mother, Mrs. Mary A. Cole. He married Mary 
Root, of Mahoning County, Ohio, and they 
have these children living: Nora, wife of H. 
Shaffer, of Columbiana; Maggie; Elsie; Ralph; 
Lizzie and Mabel. A baby boy died a few 
hours after birth. 

Both the Cole and the Rauch families have 
always been prominent in the Reformed 
Church and the passing away of such worthy 
members as Solomon Rauch and Henry Cole, 
Sr., left vacant places which may long be left 
unfilled by men as good and upright as these 
two who have passed to their reward. 

Portraits of Henry Cole, Sr., and his four 
brothers,—John, Abraham, Enser and George 
W.—appear, on a page in proximity to this. 


———_+-->___"_—_ 


BARRY T, HALL, cashier of The 
Dollar Savings Bank, of East Liver- 
pool, has been in some capacity or 
other engaged in the banking business 
throughout his active career and his 
rise has been rapid. He possesses the essen- 
tials of a good business man, and by conscien- 
tious work and the acceptance of opportunities 
as they were presented has taken high rank in 
the business world. 

Mr. Hall was born in East Liverpool, Ohio, 
in 1879, and is a son of William Hall, who has 


resided in this city since 1874. Our subject 
received a high school education in East Liver- 
pool, and upon leaving school began his busi- 
ness career as messenger boy with The l*irst 
National Bank, eventually rising in the service 
of this institution to the position of teller. In 
1902, after seven years of faithful service, he 
left The First National Bank to assist in the 
organization of The Dollar Savings Bank, of 
which he has since been a director and officer. 
He is a man of energy and enterprise and as 
cashier has done much to make the bank the 
safe and prosperous institution it now is. 

Mr. Hall was joined in marriage with 
Bertha A. Dunlap, a former teacher in the East 
Liverpool High School and a daughter of M. 
S. Dunlap, of this city. Politically he is a 
Republican and takes an earnest interest in the 
success of that party. He is a 32nd degree 
Séottish Rite Mason, and belongs to Pilgrim 
Commandery, No. 55, K. T. of East Liverpool, 
and to Lake Erie Consistory S. P. R. S., of 
Cleveland. Religiously, he and his wife are 
Presbyterians. . 


—o+e____ 


eq SY) law, at East Liverpool, with offices 


era ANK E. GROSSHANS, attorney-at- 
5 at No. 155 Fourth street, was born 
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in St. Clair township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, in 1867, and is a son 
of John and Rebecca (Thomas) Grosshans. 

The parents of Mr. Grosshans were old 
residents of this locality. His mother still sur- 
vives at the age of 76 years and is a resident 
of East Liverpool. She is a daughter of the 
late Uriah Thomas of Middleton township, one 
of the old and prominent residents of the coun- 
ty. He wrote a very acceptable history of 
Columbiana County, and at one time was chair- 
man of the Pioneer Society. He was a man 
of affairs, a justice of the peace and a very 
extensive land-owner. Our subject has two 
brothers: Hollis E., an attorney at East Liver- 
pool; and J. B., a blacksmith here. 

l'rank E. Grosshans was reared in Colum- 


‘Diana County, and was educated in the com- 


mon schools, and at Mount Union College. His 
law reading was done under Col. H. R. Hill, 
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at East Liverpool, and from his preceptor’s 
-ofhce he entered the Cincinnati Law School, 
where he was graduated in 1892. His whole 
period of practice has been in East Liverpool, 
first in partnership with his brother, but for 
the past five years alone. His practice is of 
a general character, and he has met with 
enough success to make him to be considered a 
leader in his profession here. His personal 
qualifications and abilities have placed him in 
a position of influence in city affairs, and in 
1898 he was elected city solicitor on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

On September 1, 1897, at Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, Mr. Grosshans was married to Maud 
F, Porter, who was born in Vermont, and is a 
daughter of the late George L. Porter, who 
died in Connecticut. They have two children, 
both born at East Liverpool, viz.: Donovan 
Porter. and Marjorie Thomas. Mrs. Gross- 
hans is a member of the Vermont Society of 
Colonial Dames. In 1902 Mr. Grosshans built 
his fine residence “Hillcrest” at East Liver- 
pool. Both he and his wife belong to the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mr. Grosshans’ fraternal associations are 
Masonic, and he belongs to the Blue Lodge 
and Chapter at East Liverpool, the Lodge of 
Perfection at Steubenville and Lake Erie Con- 
sistory at Cleveland. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Phoenix Club, a social organization 
of East Liverpool. 


MAMES R. CAREY, senior member of 
the law firm of Carey & Mullins, one 
of the strong legal combinations of 
Salem, was born at Salem and is a 
son of Dr. Abel and Marie P. 
(Miller). Carey. 

The late Dr. Abel Carey was born Septem- 
ber 16, 1809, and died January 10, 1872. He 
was one of the pioneer physicians of Colum- 
biana County and enjoyed the reputation of 
being one of the ablest. The mother of our 
subject was born May 4, 1817, at Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania. They had nine children, six of 
whom still survive. 

Tames R. Carey's boyhood was spent at 


Salem, attending school, and subsequently he 
entered Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
where he was graduated in the class of 1874. 
He then entered the Law School of Harvard 
University, where he was graduated in the class 
of 1877. He has since practiced law in Salem 
excepting during the years from 1878 to 1887, 
when he was in Fort Wayne, Indiana, as as- 
sistant solicitor for the Pennsylvania Company. 
He returned to Salem in 1887 and becamie 
solicitor for the Pennsylvania Company in its 
Fourth District, succeeding Rush Taggart, 
Esq. From 1889 to 1900 he was in partner- 
ship with W. C. Boyle and Frederic J. Mul- 
lins, under the firm name of Carey, Boyle & 
Mullins. Mr. Boyle left the firm in 1900, since 
which time the style of the firm has been as it 
is at present. 

In 1888 Mr. Carey was united in marriage 
with Carrie Hampson, daughter of R. V. 
Hampson, of Salem, and they have these chil- 
dren: Elizabeth, James R., Jr., and Hampson. 
Mr. Carey and family reside in a very pleasant 
home at No. 150 Franklin avenue. 


———_¢-»—___ 


MOHN F. HANNAY, one of the leading 
farmers and dairymen of Butler town- 
ship and one of its highly respected 
citizens, resides on a valuable farm 
of 160 acres in section 16, which has 
been his home for the past 35 years. Mr. Han- 
nay was born near Coraopolis, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, August 8, 1843, and is 
a son of William and Elizabeth (Watson) 
Hannay. 

William Hannay, who was born in Scot- 
land, came to America when 21 years of age. 
He settled in Pennsylvania and married there, 
but died in Ohio, July 8, 1864, aged 62 years. 
He was.a contractor and learned the trade of 
stone-mason in his native land. He became 
a large railroad contractor and did the bridging 
and laid the track for the Fort Wayne Rail- 
road and was in the employ of that system at 
the time of his death. In addition to a great 
deal of important constructiorl work at Pitts- 
burg, he built the locks on various canals, in- 
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cluding the Sandy and Beaver Canal here and 
a canal at Bowling Green, Kentucky. He built 
the first asylum at Newburg. He owned a farm 
of 162 acres in Perry township but never 
farmed, giving his attention to contracting en- 
tirely. In politics he was a.Republican. In 
religious belief he was a Methodist. He was 
a man who was trusted implicitly, a capable 
machinist, a reliable contractor, a good father 
and a most worthy citizen. He married Eliza- 
beth Watson, of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, who was born in England and came to 
America with her parents, Mark and Ellen 
Watson, when 16 years of age. Her death oc- 


curred on the old farm in Perry township in~ 


1891, at the age of 78 years. There were nine 
children born to this union, four of whom died 
young, the survivors being : William, of Salem; 
-James E., of Perry township; John F., of this 
sketch; Robert, of Butler township; and David, 
who lives on the old home in Perry township. 

Our subject was 11 years old when his pa- 
rents came to Columbiana County, Ohio, and 
he has lived .in the vicinity of Salem ever 
since. He assisted on the home farm until 
he enlisted for service in the Civil War, on 
August 31, 1864, in Company I, 178th Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf., under Capt. William A. Miller 
and Col. Jacob Stafford. He participated in 
the battles of Stone River, Cedar Creek, Shel- 
byville and Kinston, and continued in the 
service until the close of the war, being mus- 
tered out in July, 1865. Since his return from 
the army, Mr. Hannay has been settled on 
his present farm. There are two good resi- 
dences here, one occupied by his son and the 
large brick one, which he himself occupies. Mr. 
Hannay has a fine orchard of 10 acres. He is 
one of the stockholders of the Winona Cream- 
ery and is counted one of the substantial men 
of his section. 

Mr. Hannay was married to Mary E. Pat- 
terson, who was born on this farm and has al- 
ways resided here. She is a daughter of Robert 
and Lydia Ann Patterson. They have three 
children: Emma L., who married Oliver N. 
Tomlinson, resides at Denver, Colorado, and 
has three children Edith, Ruth and Walter; 
Robert P., residing on his father’s farm, who 


has two sons,—Frank and Walter; and Myrtle, 
who lives with her parents. 

Mr. Hannay is a Republican. He is one 
of the active members of Trescott Post, No, 10, 
G. A. R., of Salem. 
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SHE CARTWRIGHT BROTHERS. 
fo} 43COMPANY, one of the important 
manufacturing concerns of East 
Liverpool, has a reputation extending 
throughout the country, its products 
going to all sections. The company employs 
about 200 men in the manufacture of toilet and 
table wares, and make specialties in decorative 
ware. The company was established as a co- 
partnership in 1864, and in 1897 was incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000, and 
the following officers: William Cartwright, 
president and treasurer ; Samuel R. Cartwright, 
vice-president and general manager; and John 
T. Cartwright, secretary. William H., Fred- 
erick H. and Ambrose J. Cartwright are also 
interested in and actively identified with this 
company. All these gentlemen have gained 
prominence as business men and stand among 
the foremost citizens of this section of Ohio. 
The plant which they control has seven ware 
kilns and four decorating kilns, and the ex- 
cellence of the product is attested by the size 


_of the business done. 


The Cartwright family comes of an old 
English family long resident in Shropshire, 
where it has representatives in agricultural pur- 
suits and in the mechanical arts. Thomas 
Cartwright, who was born in the latter half of 
the 18th century, spent his life as a farmer 
and ended his days not far from his birthplace. 
His son, William Cartwright, who was born 
in Shropshire, England, in 1801, also became 
a tiller of the soil. He continued at that occu- 
pation until 1845, when he moved with his 
family to America, arriving in Pittsburg after 
the great fire there in that year. He then lo- 
cated at East Liverpool, Ohio, where he re- 
mained but one year, when he returned to Eng- 
land, taking all his family with him but one 
son, Thomas. He again came to East Liver- 
pool, however, in 1853, and here worked in the 
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potteries for many vears, dying in this city in 
1876, aged 75 years. He was married in Eng- 
land in 1824 to Elizabeth Brett, and they had 
the extreme satisfaction of seeing all but one 
of their children grow to maturity and become 
thoroughly identified with American institu- 
tions and make good, loyal citizens of their 
adopted country. Of the five sons born to 
them, four fought for the Union during the 
Civil War, one losing his life in that struggle. 
Thomas, the eldest son, served in the 76th 
Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., and died after the 
war; Anna, the eldest daughter, became the 
wife of Thomas Thackery and is now numbered 
among the dead; John, the second son, rose to 
the rank of captain, commanding Company A, 
27th Regiment U. S. (Colored) Inf., and was 
killed while leading his troops at the battle of 
Petersburg; Mary, the second daughter, is the 
wife of Holland Manley; William, whose biog- 
raphy appears below, was next in order of 
birth; Joseph died at the age of 18 years;, and 
Samuel R., whose life record appears below. 
Mrs. Cartwright died in 1880. 

WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, president and 
treasurer of the company above named, was 
reared in England, where he was born on De- 
‘cember 29, 1834, in Staffordshire. He accom- 
‘panied his parents to this country in 1845, then 
returned with them to England. \Vhen the 
family moved to East Liverpool, Ohio, the 
second time, in 1853, William obtained employ- 
ment in the potteries, having been connected 
with that business before coming to this coun- 
try. In 1862 he enlisted in the Ohio National 
Guard for a term of five years. In 1864 he 
was transferred to the government service and 
served with gallantry. In February, 1864, un- 
der the firm name of Manley & Cartwright, he 
and Holland Manley established a pottery at 
East Liverpool. In 1872 Samuel R. Cart- 
wright secured an interest in the business and 
the firm thereafter continued urichanged until 
1880, when Mr. Manley. withdrew. The title 
of the firm then became Cartwright Brothers, 
and so it continued until it was incorporated as 
a company in 1897. In politics,Mr. Cartwright 
is a Republican, and has frequently been called 
into official position in the muricipality. He 


was a member of the Board of Equalization and 
the Board of Sewer Commissioners from the 
incorporation of the city until the recent change 
in the State code, and has been a member of 
the City Council. Fraternally, he is a member 
of General Lyon Post, No. 44, G. A. R., and 
for more than 40 years has been an Odd 
Fellow. 

William Cartwright was married to Harriet 
S. Talbot, a native of Staffordshire, England, 
who was nine years of age when she accom- 
panied her parents to this country. Her father, 
William Talbot, located at East Liverpool and 
was foreman for Knowles, Taylor & Knowles. 
He died in 1861, but little past the age of 4o 
years. ‘This union was prolific of the following 
offspring: Eliza Anne, who is living at home; 
William H., born October 18, 1860; Ambrose 
J., born September 30, 1862; John T., born 
January 29, 1865; and Florence N., the young- 
est of the family, who 1s the wife of Simon R. 
Huss, an attorney of Pittsburg. William H. 
Cartwright is foreman of the decorating depart- 
ment of The Cartwright Brothers Company. 
He married a daughter of William Brunt and 
has two childrenm—Alma B. and Myrtle B. 
He is a member of the Mystic Circle and of 
the Phoenix Club. Ambrose J. Cartwright was 
for two years manager of the Barberton Pot- 
tery Company, of Barberton, Ohio, acted as 
receiver for the Union Co-Operative Pottery 
Company, which was latter reorganized as the 
Union Potteries Company and is now in the 
office of The Cartwright Brothers Company. 
East Liverpool. He married Carrie Forbes, of 
Steubenville, and has two children, Louis and 
Homer K. He was one of the original eight 
members of the Phoenix Club, of which he has 
served as secretary, treasurer and president, 
and is a member of the Masonic fraternity and 
the Mystic Circle. John T. Cartwright has been 
secretary of The Cartwright Brothers Company 
since its incorporation in 1897. He is a mem- 
ber of the. Masonic order, the Royal Arcanum 
and the Phoenix Club, of which he has served 
as president. The family are Presbyterians. 

SAMUEL R. CARTWRIGHT, vice-president 
and general manager of The Cartwright Broth- 
ers Company, was the seventh and youngest 
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child of his parents. He was born at Burslem, 
Staffordshire, England, in 1840, and was five 
years of age when the voyage of his family 
to America was undertaken. When I2 years 
old he bade farewell to his studies and entered 
into the serious work of life as a helper in one 
of the local potteries of East Liverpool. Dur- 
ing the following 12 years he kept industriously 
at work, learning the various details of the 
business and got his first change of occupation 
by enlisting in May, 1864, as a member of 
Campany I, 143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., serving 
until the following September. 
the army, he engaged in business for him- 
self, and in 1872 became associated with the 
firm of Manley & Cartwright in the pottery 
business. As vice-president and general man- 
ager of The Cartwright Brothers Company, he 
has displayed great executive ability and a 
thorough knowledge of the details of the busi- 
ness. 

In 1861 Samuel R. Cartwright was mar- 
ried at Smith’s Ferry, Pennsylvania, to Eliza- 
beth Talbot, a daughter of William Talbot, and 
they became parents of two children: Frank 
E., who died in. infancy; and Frederick H., 
who married Caroline Metsch, a daughter of 
Christian Metsch, and has two children— 
Robert M. and Ruth E. Occasionally Mr. 
Cartwright has been called from too close con- 
finement to his work to render public service. 
He served in the City Council from the Third 
Ward for six years, the last two years of 
which period he was president. For six years 
he was trustee of Liverpool township. He is 
a Republican in politics. Religiously, he is 
a Methodist. 
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B ENJAMIN FOSTER, M.D. For a 
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was one of the well-known medical 
men of Columbiana County, one of 
the early, faithful physicians whose 
Jives were full of hardship in curing the ills 
of their fellow-men. Dr. Foster was born in 
what is now West Virginia, October 7, 18009, 
and was a son of Benjamin Foster and wife, 
who were members of old Virginia families. 


After leaving. 


‘| great many years the late Dr. Foster ° 


coe 


Benjamin Foster was born in 1752 and died 
in 1827 and his wife was born in 1763 and. 
died in. 1834, in her 7Ist year. 

The subject of this article was reared in 
Virginia (now West Virginia) and began the 
study of medicine in young manhood, which he 
continued under Dr. Wilson, a well-known - 
practitioner of the early days, who lived near 
Steubenville, Ohio, on the Virginia side of the 
Ohio River. Dr. Foster made a specialty of 
cancerous diseases and in their treatment was 
very successful, although his period of prac- 
tice was long before the days ef modern in- 
vestigation on the subject. He was never con- 
nected with great hospitals founded by mil- 
lionaires, but his cures were wrought by the 
homely medicaments of his time, which were 
administered according to his judgment. 

In 1845 Dr. Foster came to Columbiana 
County and located at the little settlement of 
Cannon’s Mills. Subsequently he bought the 
mills and operated them for some years. He 
sold them to James McCoy and soon afterward 
a terrible accident occurred there, the wife of 
the owner losing her life by being caught in 
the belting of the mill, while showing the ma- 
chinery to friends. After selling the mills, Dr. 
Foster purchased a farm of 80 acres, one mile: 
from Wellsville, in section 11, Yellow Creek 
township, of his wife’s father, Samuel Swear- 
engen. On this farm Dr. Foster died March 
8. 1888, in his 82nd year. He was survived 
by his widow and two daughters,—Sarah and 
Eliza. The former married John Hoey, a na-: 
tive of Salineville. They now reside at Al- 
toona, Kansas, and have reared 11 children, 
those living being Frank, Mattie M., Jane, 
Edith, Andrew, Harry, Benjamin and Bertha. 

The second daughter, Eliza, married Will- 
iam Groner, and they lived on the above men- 
tioned farm for 42 years. They had five 
daughters, of whom the youngest, Sadie Pearl. 
died in infancy. The others are: Ella: Adelia. 
who married David Quayle, a foreman carpen- 
ter on the railroad, and has these children — 
Myrtle, Zana, Earl, Mary, Margaret, Anna, 
Gladys and Helen; Barbara E., who married’ 
Frank Smith, a carpenter and contractor; Anna 
Mary, who married James Buchanan, an en- 
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gineer in the railroad shops, and has one son, 
Walter; and oi\hce La Riiey who married 
Clark Haynes and has two children,—Goldie 
and Verna. 

Politically Dr. Foster was always affiliated 
with the Democratic party. He and his wife 
were attendants of the Christian Church for 
54 years, of which church his wife was a mem- 


ber, while the Doctor was a member of the 
Society of lriends. 
>; 
B)OLIN PME, “eho tton thesqast: 18 
Mi years has successfully conducted a 
9 blacksmith shop at Leetonia, Ohio, 
= was porn in Middleton township, 


Columbiana County, Ohio, April 27, 
1845, and bears the name that was borne by 
his father and grandfather before him—a name 
that long vears of honorable and upright liv- 
ing have made a respected and honored one. 
The business has also been handed down from 
father to son for three generations and it would 
be impossible to find a smith more conversant 
with his trade or more thorough in his work 
than the gentleman whose name heads this 
_article. , 
John Aiken, the first, was born in the North 
of Treland and became one of the pioneers of 
Columbiana County. Here he engaged in 
blacksmithing and carpenter work. He was 
very skilled at his trades and could build a 
wagon entire from the raw materials. He 
served in the War of 1812, and proved stanch 
and loyal to his adopted home. His wife was 
a Witherspoon, niece of John Witherspoon, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
John Aiken, the second, was born in 1814 
if Middleton township, this county. He was 
also a skilled mechanic and died a great part 
of the blacksmithing of the country for miles 
around. He was an earnest, whole-souled 
Methodist and for six vears was director of the 
County Infirmary. He married Elizabeth Ran- 
dels’ a Quaker lady of English descent who re- 
sided near Philadelphia and lived to a good 
old age, passing away in his gtst year. 
Mr. Aiken, the subject of this sketch, 


was 


reared and educated in Salem township after 
his fifth year. He learned the trade with his 
father and later learned also that of a carpen- 
ter. In 1870 he came to Leetonia and worked 
at the carpenter’s trade for a few months and 
then entered the employ of the Leetonia Iron 
and Coal Company. He was with this con- 
cern and the Cherry Valley Iron Company for 
a period of 17 years, running the blacksmith 
shops at the mines. In 1887 he opened his 
present shop where he does general black- 
smithing and wooden repair work and has a 
large patronage. 

He was married in 1869 to Susan Keller, 
daughter of Christian Keller. They have a 
family of six children, viz: Harry O., a trav- 
eling salesman, of New Brighton,» Pennsyl- 
vania; Clyde V., a painter and paper hanger, 
of Leetonia; Alice, wife of John Morgan; 
edith, a popular and successful teacher in 
the schools of Leetonia; Arthur, employed in 
the office of the Salem Iron Company; and 
Frank, a student. Mr, Aiken 1s a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and is one of 
the trustees. 


————_¢+e—___ 


NROLD EE. BEAZER, Msi Ds a trépre- 
sentative member of the medical pro- 
fession at Salineville, and one of the 
leading citizens of the place, was born 
November 23, 1864, at Carrollton, 

Ohio, and is a son of William and Mary A. 
(McCausland) Blazer. 

The parents of Dr. Blazer still survive, 
blessed with vigor of mind and body. The 
father was born in Carroll County, Ohio, where 
he married, and where he has continued to 
carry on farming. Of the seven children com- 
prising their family, six still survive. The 
record is as follows: Laura, who is the widow 
of H. H. Hoobler, of Salineville, and has two 


children, Jessie and Helen; Harold E.; Alice 
E., of Jefferson County; Homer P. of Mag- 
nolia, hio, who married Laura Stoody; 


 nomas«es ie died in 1884, aged 15 years; 
William V., stationary engineer; and May E., 
who is the wife of John McClainn, of Saline- 
ville, assistant cashier of the People’s Bank. 
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Harold E. Blazer enjoyed academic ad- 
vantages at Harlem Springs and at Canfield, 
Ohio, for several years prior to entering upon 
the reading of medicine with Dr. J. A. Linsey, 
of Salineville. He then attended Wooster 
Medical College at Cleveland for two years, 
after one year spent at the Western Reserve 
College, completing his medical education. He 
was graduated at Cleveland in July, 1890, and 
entered into practice at Dillonvale, Jefferson 
County. Six months later, in 1891, he located 
in Salineville and has here been established in 
a lucrative practice ever since. 

_ Dr. Blazer was married August 7, 1888, to 
Ida L. Potts, who is a daughter of John and 
Rebecca (McMillan) Potts, the former of 
whom died September. 4, 1880, and the latter 
in July, 1899. During the early years of his 
business life, the father of Mrs. Blazer kept a 
book store at Columbus, but later he moved 
to Carroll County, Ohio, and there engaged in 
farming until his death. The mother of Mrs. 
Blazer was a native of Carroll County, Ohio. 
Dr. and Mrs. Blazer have two daughters: 
Hazel I., aged 14 years and Frances E. W., 
aged 10 years. The family belong to the Pres- 
byterian Church. ae 

Politically Dr. Blazer is in sympathy with 
the Republican party.. For the past two years 
he has been a very useful member of the School 
Board. His fraternal association is 
Crockery Tent, No. 131, K..O,T..M.,.of East 
Liverpool. 
spirited men, active in all measures looking to 
civic improvement and a very strong and able 
advocate of temperance. 


eA) HIARLES BRAWDY OGDEN, M. 
5) s 


D., who has been a life-long resi- 
dent of East Liverpool, where he has 
attained a high degree of prominence 
in the practice of medicine, comes of 
one of the pioneer families of America. He 
traces his ancestry in this country back to David 
Ogden, who was a member of the company 
that sailéd with William Penn, in the good 


with 


He is one of the town’s public- 


ship “Welcome,” to America in the year 1682. 
David Ogden was born in England, February 
1, 1655, and was married prior to coming to 
this country to Martha Houlston, a daughter 
of John and Ann Houlston. He settled on a 
part of the tract granted to William Penn and 
died at Middleton,. Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, August 22, 1705. The next in line of, 
descent to our subject was Stephen Ogden, 
who was born September 16, 1705, and died in 
1760. His wife, Hannah Surman, died in 1783. 
Their son, Aaron Ogden, was born at. Darby, 
Pennsylvania, and married Esther Preston. 

Stephen Ogden, the grandfather of our 
subject, was a son of Aaron and Esther (Pres- 
ton) Ogden. He was born at Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, April 18, 1777, and died in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1846 He married Han- 
nah Bartram, a granddaughter of America’s 
first botanist, John Bartram, who was born in 
1699 at Darby, Pennsylvania, and died in 1777. 
Stephen Ogden and his wife came to this 
county about the year 1800 and settled in Fair- 
field township. Two years ater they located at 
Lisbon, and late in life at East Liverpool, where 
Mr. Ogden died. 

Dr. Benjamin B. Ogden, son of Stephen 
and Hannah (Bartram) Ogden, was born at 
Lisbon, Ohio, March 13, 1806. He. studied 
medicine under Doctor Potter in his native 
town and practiced there and at Wellsville for 
some years. He moved to East Liverpool in 
1830. being the first of his profession to lo- 
cate in the then small town, and practiced until 
his death, which took place April 27, 1878. 
He was first marrjed, in 1825, to Mary Ann 
Mahlin, a daughter of Joshua and Catherine 
Mahlin. She died in 1845, leaving these six 
children: Benjamin, who died aged nine years; 
Mary Ann, who died in infancy; Pauline O., 
who married Samuel Gedder ; Joshua; Stephen; 
and Caroline. In 1850, Dr. Benjamin B. 
Ogden married Catherine Brawdy, who was 
born in Pittsburg and died in East Liverpool 
about 1868, leaving the following children: 
Charles Brawdy, subject of this biography; 
Hannah M., born in 1853, who was married in 
1881 to George A. Slentz, of Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania; Benjamin A., born in 1856, de- 
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ceased in 1861; Aaron B., born in 1859, a phy- 
‘sician by profession, who married Alice Stan- 
dish; John Elmer, born in 1863, a merchant at 
Mount Ayr, Iowa, who married Florence 
Wood; George E., born in 1866, a resident of 
Mount Ayr, Iowa, who married Etta M. 
Williams. 

Charles B. Ogden was born in East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, July 19, 1851. He completed the 
common school course, then attended Mount 
Union College, after which he spent one year 
at the University of Michigan. He graduated 
from the Ohio Medical College of Cincinnati 
in 1878, although practicing some years before, 
and has since that year practiced in East Liver- 
pool. He commands a very large general prac- 
tice, and has the esteem of his fellow-citizens to 
a marked degree. 

Dr, Ogden was united in marriage in 1878 
with Mary E. Talbot, by whom he has four 
children: May E., born March 27, 1884, who 
married George C. Simmons, of East Liver- 
pool, and has two children—Deborah C. and 
May; Charles B., born April 2, 1887; Cath- 
erme Ethel, born May 27, 1884, the wife of 
Frank .S. McKenna, who is identified with a 
brass foundry in Pittsburg; and John Talbot, 
horn October 11, 1889. Politically, our sub- 
ject is a Republican. He served as health of- 
ficer several years. He belongs to the County, 
State and American medical associations, and 
is a member of the Masons and the Elks. He 
is a member of Pilgrim Commandery, No. 55, 
K. T. His parents were strict Quakers, but he 
is a member of the First Presbyterian Church 
of East Liverpool. 
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% inent business citizens of East Liver- 


: Gg EORGE F. BRUNT, one of the prom- 


pool, whose portrait is shown >on the 
opposite page, is sole owner of the 
G. F. Brunt Porcelain Works, a 
branch of the business established by his grand- 
father as early as 1848. The other branch 
devoted to the manufacture of knobs is con- 
ducted by his brother, William H. Brunt. both 
plants being operated by the same power. 
George F. Brunt, our subject, was born in 


*) 
EA 


East Liverpool, Ohio, and is a son of Henry 
and Annie (Holzmann) Brunt, and grandson 
of William and Elizabeth (Boone) Brunt. His 
grandparents, natives of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, came to America in 1842, landing at 
New Orleans. Thence they made their way 
by river boat to “Egypt” (Southern Illinois), 
where they were located about five years. In 


° 1847 William Brunt moved with his family 


to East Liverpool, Ohio, which locality was 
still in rather a primitive state, and the fol- 
lowing year in partnership with William Bloor, 
embarked in the pottery business. They built 
a small plant on the site of the west end of 
the present knob works, and engaged in the 
manufacture of knobs for the hardware trade. 
This partnership continued until the removal 
of William Bloor to California; then William 
Brunt continued in the business alone for some 
years, finally taking in his son, Henry, as a 
partner. He died in July, 1882, after a very 
useful life of 76 years, and his wife died in 
1880, at the age of 76. They were parents of 
five children: Mrs. William Bloor, deceased; 
Mrs, Thompson,’ deceased; William, of East 
Liverpool; Henry, father of George F.; and 
Mrs. Mary Ann Jenkins, deceased. 

Henry Brunt was born in Staffordshire, 
England, January 11, 1834, and in his boy- 
hood accompanied his parents to this country. 
After reaching maturity, he was for six or 
eight months associated in business with his 
brother, William Brunt, and then returned to 
the knob manufacturing business, with which 
he was identified during nearly all of his active 
career. He was taken into partnership with his 
father and they continued together until about 
1880, when William Brunt retired from the 
business. Henry Brunt continued alone for 
a few vears, and then his eldest son, William 
H. Brunt, became associated with him; they 
operated then as the Riverside Knob Manufac- 
turing Company. In 1884 they added the elec- 
trical works to the plant, and in 1891 began the 
manufacture of porcelain. In 1894 George F. 
Brunt and his brother-in-law, Charles F. 
Thompson, took over the electrical and porce- 
lain department, and Henry and William H. 
Brunt continued-the other department, Henry 
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Brunt retired several years later, and William 
H. Brunt has since operated the plant alone. 
Henry Brunt is a member of General Lyon 
Post, No. 44, G. A. R., having served in the 
Civil War as a member of Company I, 143rd 
Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., under Colonel Vodrey 
and Capt. William Brunt. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Odd Fellows. He was married at 
East Liverpool to Annie Holzmann, who was 
born at. Pittsburg, and is a daughter of Francis 
and Rachel (Cletzley) -Holzmann, both of 
whom died at East Liverpool, the latter at the 
age of 88 years. Her father was one of the or- 
ganizers of the first foundry in East Liverpool. 
Mrs.. Brunt has a brother living,—Joseph 
Holzmann, of East Liverpool. The latter dur- 


ing the Civil War, enlisted from Pittsburg, 


July 23, 1863, in Company G, 82nd Reg., 
Pennsylvania Vol. Inf., and was mustered out 
at Hall’s Hill, Virginia, July 13, 1865. He 
was in the Sixth Army Corps, First Division, 
First Brigade, in the Army of the Potomac, 
and participated in about 30 engagements, be- 
sides many skirmishes. He contracted asthma 
in the service, which has bothered him ever 
since. He is also a member, of General: Lyon 
Post, No. 44, G. A. R. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Brunt have, in addition to the two sons men- 
tioned, a daughter,—Emma B., wife of Charles 
F, Thompson, of Chicago. Henry Brunt is a 
Republican in politics, and ‘served as council- 
man in the early days. 

George F. Brunt was reared at East Liver- 
pool, and received his educational training in 
the public and private schools, and in a business 
college in Chicago. At an early age he be- 
came identified with the business he now owns, 
and in 1894 with Charles F. Thompson took 
charge of it. In the latter part of 1895 he 
became sole owner and has since conducted it 
alone. It is a characteristic of this family 
to possess exceptional business ability’ and 
George F. Brunt is no exception to the rule. 
He has from 75 to 100 men in his employ at all 
times, and ships to the trade in all parts of 
the United States, his goods being handled 
through jobbers. He was married a few years 
ago to Miss Leighton, who was born at Pitts- 
burg and is a daughter of Edward Leighton, 


who was formerly an engineer on the Pennsyl-° 
vania Railroad. In politics, our subject. is a 
Republican. Fraternally he is a member of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 
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p=) LI C. LEWTON, one of Center town- 

a} ship’s first-class farmers -and promi- 
2a| ‘nent citizens, owns a fine farm of 163 
acres in section 13, which’ compares 
favorably with any other farm of like 
size in Columbiana County. Mr. Lewton is 
also a survivor of the great Civil War. He 
was born October 18, 1836, at Scroggsfield, 


- Carroll County, Ohio, and is a son of Jacob 


and. Elizabeth (George) Lewton. 
The Lewton family is of English extraction 
and those in America are undoubtedly con- 


nected with the owners of the great estate 


known as Lewton Place, London, England. 
The family has been established in America 
for some generations, however, as the grand- 


‘father, Isaac Lewton, was born in Maryland. 


Jacob Lewton. the father of our subject, was 
born in Maryland and was five years of age 
when his parents came to Carroll County, Ohio, 
and he probably entered the State with as un- 
usual a steed as ever boy rode, this being a pet 
sheep, who eased many a weary mile of the 
road. Jacob Lewton became a prominent agri- 
culturist and at one time owned 240 acres of 
well-improved land. Early in life he was a 
strong Whig, but after the formation of the 
Know Nothing party he identified himself witlr 
the Democrats, and our subject recalls going 
to the polls with his father, when he cast his 
first vote, his own ballot being for Abrahanr 
Lincoin and that of his father for Stephen A. 
Douglas. The death of Jacob Lewton took 
place in 1871, at the age of 62 years. He was 
a consistent member of the United Presby- 
terian Church. 

The mother of our subject was ‘born in 
1812, at Scroggsfield, Ohio, and her whole life 
was spent in that locality, where she died at 
the age of 74 years. The children of Jacob and 
Elizabeth Lewton were: Eli C., of this sketch; 
Thomas and Lucinda, both deceased; Andrew, 
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who was a soldier in the Civil War, with our 
subject, deceased in 1872; Elizabeth Ann,’ a 
resident of Minerva, Ohio; Henry Albert, of 
Indiana; and Jacob Calvin, of East Liverpool.’ 

Our subject grew up a farmer boy and was 
educated in the local schools where he made 
such good use of his opportunities that when 
but 16 years old he was engaged as teacher. 
He continued to teach through the winters and 
also taught two summers prior to enlisting for 
service in the Civil War. .On August 1, 1862, 
he was entered as a corporal in Company H, 
g&8th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., under Colonel Web- 
ster and Captain Thomas, and he saw much 
hard service until honorably discharged after 
the Grand Review at Washington, June 1, 
1865. ‘He took part in the battles at Perry- 
ville and Chickamauga and participated in all 
the engagements of the southwestern campaign 
and of the long march to the sea until Atlanta 
was taken. He was never absent from his 
regiment except when prostrated with typhoid 
fever in the hospital at Nashville, Tennessee. 

After his return to Carroll County, Mr. 
Lewton soon married and entered into a mer- 
cantile business in partnership with Major 
Scott, the ‘firm being Lewton & Scott, which 
continued three years. After the partnership 
was dissolved, Mr. Lewton continued in busi- 
ness for four years, when the death of his father 
recalled him to the farm, which he operated 
for the next six years. In 1878 he came to 
his present farm in section 13, which he has 
improved with a fine brick residence, substantial 
barns and other necessary buildings. He has 
made this a very yaluable as well as attractive 
farm. For about four years he paid a great 
deal of attention to dairying, but now devotes 
his land to general farming and the raising of 
fine stock. He has always been more or less 
interested in sheep growing, Merinos -ex- 
clusively. 

Mr. Lewton was married on September 14, 
186s, to Elizaheth M. Campbell, who was born 
in Carroll County, Ohio, December 11, 1842, 
a daughter of William and Mary (Welsh) 
Campbell, natives of Pennsylvania. The chil- 
dren of this union were: Elmer, of Center 
township, who married Mina Switzer, of Cen- 


ter township; Jessie, who married Harry L. 
Ingledue, a resident of Washirgtonville; Will- 


-iam, of Lisbon, who married Carrie Johnson, 


of Lisbon; and Walter, Mary and Henry 
Leroy. 

Mr. Lewton has always been identified with 
the Republican party. Although he has never 
sought public office, he was elected township: 
trustee while residing in Carroll County and 
has always been looked upon as a responsible, 
representative man wherever he has lived. He 
was reared by careful, Christian parents in the 
faith of the United Presbyterian Church, in: 
which he has been an elder for many years. 
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mea TT LIAM CALVIN BUNTING, one 
of the progressive business men 
of. Wellsville, manufacturer and 
wholesale and retail dealer in ice 
cream and confectionery, was born 
in Hancock County, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), just across the Ohio River, from Wells- 
ville, February 17, 1849, and is a son of Samuel 
and Mary (Gorrell) Bunting. . 

Samuel Bunting, father of our subject, was 
born May 10, 1813, and died February 109, 
1888. In the early days prior to the building 
of railroads in this section, Samuel Bunting 
kept a wharf-boat in Wellsville and also owned’ 
several hundred acres of farm land, which he 
hired cultivated He married Mary Gorrell, 
who was born in County Cork, Ireland, July 
15, 1822, and came to America in girlhood 
to make her home with an aunt in Philadelphia. 
She was on a visit to Wellsville when she mtet 
Samuel Bunting, who she married March 21, 
1838. She died in August, 1895. They had 10 
children, nine of whom reached maturity, viz. : 
Clarissa, widow of George Carnes, of Wells- 
ville; Albert R., deceased in 1904, aged 60 
vears; Mary, residing on the homestead in 
Wellsville; William Calvin; Josephine Vir- 
ginia, deceased, who was the wife of George 
S. Goodwin, of East Liverpool; James Robert, 
of Cleveland: Elwood Samuel, of Wellsville; 
Missouri Belle, wife of James H. Baker, of Oih 
City, Pennsylvania; and Ida May, who lives on 
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‘the old homestead. The mother united with 
the Presbyterian Church in’ girlhood. 

Our subject has had a life filled with many 
unusual events, from the age of 10 years when 
he began to follow the water with his older 
‘brother. About 1845 Capt. Albert Bunting 
and his sister came to Wellsville and settled on 
a farm where they were joined by our subject. 
He attended the old Jethro school for a time 
and then was taken by his brother on his vessel 
that plied on the Ohio River. Captain Bunting 
gained considerable distinction on account of 
his daring in taking his steamer north to Pitts- 
burg at the opening of the Civil War, being 
the last officer to succeed in getting through 
the lines. The government, fearing disaster, 
had ordered the vessel to stop at Steubenville, 
but through bravery, tact and diplomacy, Cap- 
tain Bunting succeeded in running the gaunlet 
and reached his destination in safety, thus pre- 
serving a valuable cargo of freight. 

After following the river for a period of 
four years here, our subject shipped under Cap- 
tain Marsh on the steamer “H. C. Nutt,” which 
belonged to the Missouri River Transfer Com- 
pany. At Cincinnati, Captain Marsh left the 
boat and instructed Mr. Bunting to take it to 
Omaha. The latter hesitated as he had never 
previously commanded a steamer, but he finally 
took command and reached the destination 
safely, 
the first steamer that ever went up the Des 
Moines River above the dam. Later Mr. Bunt- 
ing became associated with a party of engineers 
and continued with it in its work of laying out 
towns through the West, many of which are 
now thriving municipalities. 

In 1877 he returned to Wellsville, having 
been in Des Moines, Iowa, and Chicago for 
some time, and worked for a few years with 
his father in a dairy business. In 1888 he 
engaged in his present large and successful en- 
terprise,—a confectionery and ice cream busi- 
ness, manufacturing both for the wholesale and 
retail trade. This is now’ the oldest business 
of its kind in Wellsville. One had been estab- 
lished in the town before he engaged in the 
business, but it is not now in existence. In 
1885 he admitted his brother Elwood as part- 


He was subsequently in command of } 


ner and they continued together for three years, 
when’ our subject purchased his brother’s in- 
terest. Mr. Bunting ships ice cream to all sec- 
tions of the Ohio Valley in the vicinity of 
Wellsville and even has a large trade in Pitts- 
burg. In addition to giving much of his own 
time to the business, he employs four helpers. 

Until 1901 Mr. Bunting operated a large 
bakery business in which several skilled bakers 
were kept busy, but as his health was not very 
good at that time he sold the bakery business 
and later opened a harness store, which was 
operated under the name of the Wellsville Har- 
ness Supply Company. This has also developed 
into a large and prospering industry. Mr. 
Bunting, makes all kinds of fine harness and 
does an extensive repair business, handling all 
kinds of harness and carriage supplies and of- 
fering also a great variety of bags for all pur- 
poses. He has proved himself a man of fine 
business ability and ranks with the leading 
manufacturers of the city. 

Mr, Bunting was married in 1881 to Rose 
A. Bowers, who was born in 1853 and is a 
daughter of Michael and Mary (Torrence) 
Bowers. Michael Bowers was born on the 
Susquehanna River, at Halifax, Dauphin Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and died at Wellsville, Ohio, 
January 1, 1891, aged 65 years. In youth he 
learned the carpenter’s trade and came to 


Wellsville in 1848. For a number. of years he 


followed building and assisted in the construc- 
tion of the old United Presbyterian Church, 
the older school buildings and the Smith & 
McNicol pottery. About 1853° he went into 
the grocery business and continued in that until 
his death, when he was succeeded. by his son 
Oscar. 

The mother of Mrs. Bunting was a daugh- 
ter of William G. Torrence, and was born at 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. -She still survives 
at the age of 77 years. She is a devoted mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but her 
husband belonged to the German Lutheran 
faith. He was also a member of Iris Lodge, 
I. O. O. F.. of Wellsville. Of the seven chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Bowers, five grew to 
maturity, namely: Amanda, of Wellsville: 
Rose A., wife of Mr. Bunting; Oscar P., of 
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Wellsville; Caroline, of Wellsville; and Helen 
B., wife of Dr. O. P. Andrews, of East Liver- 
pool. Michael Bowers was a Democrat. 

In his political affiliation, Mr. Bunting is a 
Republican and as one of the city’s substantial, 
representative men has frequently been elected 
to local offices. He has always been regarded 
as a man of public spirit and is a popular mem- 
ber of the Wellsville Board of Trade. 
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aAVID S. SMITH, a well-known hard- 
S| ware merchant of East Palestine, and 
one of the substantial, influential men 
9 of the town, was born in February, 

1843, and belongs to a family that 
has taken a prominent part in the development 
and prosperity of Columbiana and Mahoning 
counties for more than a century. His father, 
William Smith, venerated and _ esteemed 
throughout the entire county, is a familiar 
figure in Petersburg, Mahoning County, Ohio, 
where he is spending the sunset years of life, 
surrounded by the friends of a lifetime. The 
Smith family is of German descent and was 
established in the United States by the great- 
grandfather of our subject, who came to this 
country at the age of 14 years and settled at 
Baltimore, Maryland, where he reared a large 
family, consisting of five sons and six 
datighters. 

One of these children was Peter Smith, 
who married Sophia Cahill and soon after mi- 
grated’to Ohio, being among the first to locate 
in Columbiana County, then unknown to fame 
and devoid of bridges, railroads or other im- 
provements, the path through the forest being 
located by blazed trees. He purchased 100 
acres of timber land of Peter Musser (now 
spelled Mercer), who with-his brothers, John 
and Jacob, had braved the dangers of the fron- 
tier and entered large tracts of land. New Lis- 
bon, now known as Lisbon, was at that time 
a point of considerable importance as a trad- 
ing post. When the family ran short of meal, 
he would go on horseback to the mill with a sack 
of grain thrown across the back of his steed. 
After waiting until it was converted into meal 


or flour, he would return home in the same. 
way. Peter Smith cleared the timber from his 
land and proceeded to cultivate it, using a 
wooden mold-board plow to break his ground 
and a cradle to harvest his grain. He reared 
nine of the 1o children born to him and they 
were of great assistance to him in clearing and 
tending his farm and became honored mem- 
bers of society. He died at the age of 82 years. 
and his children also lived to a good age. Mar- 
garet (Mrs. Forsnaft) but recently (1905) 
passed away at the age of 90 years; William 
is in his 89th year; and Jessie, wife of David. 
Burla, a resident of Columbiana, has also at- 
tained a good old age. 

William Smith, more familiarly known as 
“Squire” Smith, was born February 9, 1817, 
in the cabin of hewed logs built by his father 
in the timber and was reared in Springfield 
township, Mahoning County. He there car- 
ried on farming and it is interesting to hear 
him recall the varied changes which have taken 
place under his observation. He married 
Rachel McNutt, daughter of Alexander Mc- 
Nutt, and soon after marriage took up his resi- 
dence on the farm in section 2, Unity town- 
ship, which had been purchased by his father 
and was partly under cultivation. Mrs. Smith 
spun and wove the ‘clothing used by the fam- 
ily and cooked the meals on the crane before the 
large fireplace, which occupied one end of the 
cabin. Flint and tow or punk were used to 
start a fire. It was no uncommon thing to 
find the fire had gone out; if the materials for 
kindling a fire were not at hand, the settler, had 
to borrow from a neighbor, perhaps many miles 
distant. Mr. Smith also used the primitive 
implements employed by his father and hunted 
with the old flint-lock rifle. He lived on the 
farm for upward of 40 years and saw the 
luxuries of that day become the necessities of 
this, while the crude implements were replaced 
with modern and labor-saving devices; his 
farm, when he left it in 1899, was in striking 
contrast to the one he moved on 40 years be- 
fore. Mr. Smith was active in all public enter- 
prises and was justice of the peace for more 
than 21 years before he left the farm. He 
was also assessor for six years before the vil- 
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lage of Mechanicsburg was incorporated and 
became East Palestine. 

The union of William Smith and Rachel 
McNutt resulted in the birth of seven children, 
namely: Peter, born January 6, 1840, who is a 
farmer of Fairfield township; Sarah, born June 
.8, 1841, who married Amos Warner and re- 
sides in Petersburg; David S., our subject; 
William A., born May 4, 1848, who married 
Miss Felger and lives at Youngstown; Cow- 
den M., born November. 26, 1850, who lives in 
Leetonia; George S., born July 12, 1853, who 
married Miss Peters and lives in Youngstown ; 
and Rachel; who is her father’s housekeeper: 
Mrs. Smith was born in May, 1814, and died 
January 28, 1886. William Smith has 14 
grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. 
He is a member of the Reformed Church, as 
was his wife. 
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(PPARILIVER J. ASTRY, president of the 
iW @ Yl Salem Driving Park Association, is 

| one of Salem’s successful business 
men, an extensive dealer, in real es- 
tate and one of the leading insurance 
men oi the northern section of Columbiana 
County. Mr. Astry was born in Salem town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, August 3, 
1876, and is one of a family of six' children 
born to his parents, William and Mary A. 
(Weaver) Astry. 

The father of our subject was an early set- 
tler'in Salem township where he became a 
large land-owner and successful farmer: His 
death occurred there in October, 1893, and 
that of his wife in November, 1go1. 

Mr. Astry spent his boyhood in Salem 
‘township, where he attended the local schools 
and assisted on the home farm. Since attain- 
ing his:majority, however, he has been a resi- 


dent of the city of Salem and has been an 


operator in real estate, handling both city prop- 
erty and farming lands. He is also one of the 
old and reliable insurance agents here, at pres- 
ent writing risks in seven of the leading com- 
panies. 

Mr. Astry was united in marriage with 
Lorena Graham, who is a daughter of James 


Graham, and they have one son, Paul W. The 
comfortable family home is located at No. 290 
East High street, while Mr. Astry has con- 
venient business offices at No. 8114 East Main 
street. 
Politically Mr. Astry is identified with the 
Democratic party. For the past three years 
he has served as a justice of the peace at Salem 
and is well known and very highly considered. 
His fraternal association is with the Elks. 


BONATHAN FITZ-RANDOLPH, who 
M| has resided on the old Randolph farm 
in section 13, Middleton township, 
all his life, has been very successful 
in business affairs. For many years 
he conducted a tannery at Achor, but in recent 
years has devoted his energies exclusively to 
farming. 

Mr. Randolph was born October 31, 1828, 
and is a son of Richard F. Randolph and his 
wife, Eliza Bailey. His grandfather, James 
Randolph, who was of English birth, came to 
this country at an early age and located near 
Rahway, New Jersey, moving from there to 
near Rice’s Landing in Greene County, Penn- 
sylvania, where he died. The family name, 
correctly given, is Fitz-Randolph, but for some 
generations it has been abbreviated to F. Ran- 
dolph, as it is now spelled. 

Richard F. Randolph, father of our sub- 
ject, was born near Rahway, New Jersey, but 
at the age of about 12 years moved with his 
parents to Greene County, Pennsylvania, where 
he lived until 1811. In that year he came to 
Middleton township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, where he located on what has since been 
known as the Randolph homestead in section 
13. There he conducted a tannery for a period 
of almost 45 years, and in 1855 moved to East 
Fairfield, where he died in 1872, aged 85 years 
and five months. He married Eliza Bailey, 
who was born in Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
and was a daughter of.Eli Bailey. Twelve chil- 
dren were born to them: Hannah, who died 
young; Matilda, who died at the age of 19 
years; Bailey, who for a time lived at Clark- 
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son but later returned to the home farm where 
he died, leaving a son, Lemoine, who lives in 
Chicago; Ruben, deceased; Kersey, deceased; 
Rebecca A., who married Robert McGregor, 
lived in Beaver, Pennsylvania, and died in 
Pittsburg, leaving two childrenW—Donald R. 
who is in the United States Navy and Mary 
(AleCreedy.); of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; 
Jonathan, who was the seventh child born to 
his parents; Richard, deceased ; Eliza, who mar- 
riel Baltzer Young and died at Lisbon; 
Eli James, who lives in New York City; Jo- 
seph, deceased, whose wife was Susan Eells; 
and Ira, deceased in infancy. The mother of 
this family was a member of the Society of 
Friends and was buried in the cemetery at East 
Carmel. 

Jonathan F. Randolph attended the primi- 
tive schools of his home district and was reared 
on the home place, which he has never left 
for more than a month at a time. He learned 
the trade of a tanner under his father and when 
the latter left the home place, our subject con- 
tinued the tannery in partnership with his 
brother, Bailey, until the latter's death. He 
thereafter conducted it alone until 1887, since 
which time his efforts have been exclusively 
‘devoted to agricultural pursuits. In additiog 
to the home place of 67 acres he owns a quarter- 
section of land in Middleton township, known 
as the old Todd place, buying 120 acres of it 
in 1895 and the remainder in 1902. He is a 
man of physical strength for his years, being 
now 77 years of age; every day he works on 
the farm as in his younger days, but is ably as- 
sisted by his son. He is a man of pleasing 
personality and is held in highest esteem by 
his many friends throughout the township. 

On June 28, 1860, Jonathan F. Randolph 
was united in marriage with Rebecca Louise 
Ashford, a sister of Ammon Ashford, of 
Rogers. Five children were born to bless this 
union, four of whom are now living. The 
record is as follows: Charles Fremont, who 
died at the age of four months; Louis Sheridan. 
born January 31, 1865. who attended the Achor 
district schools, who is unmarried and lives at 
home, assisting his father on the farm; Jessie 
Deborah, born June 2, 1866, married Dr. 


George J. Boyd of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
and has three children,—Jessie, George and an 
unnamed infant; Eliza Unas, born November 
17, 1872, who married Benjamin F. Hennessy, 
of Middleton township, and has five children,— 
Ammon, Julia, Franklin, Lola and Paul; and 
Mary Virginia, born September 1, 1875, who 
married Norman Patterson, of Unity town- 
ship, and has one son,—James F. Randolph. 
Mr. Randolph has nine grandchildren. 
Jonathan F. Randolph is a member of the 
Baptist Church at Achor. Politically, he is a 


Republican and has been a stanch supporter of 
that party’s principles ever since its organiza- 
tion. 


++ 


A EORGE JUNIUS BEEBE, PHIL- 

LIPS,.‘stone ‘contractors at East 
Liverpool, was born in New Orleans, : 
Louisiana, March 17, 1852, and is 
a son of Arthur M. and Lucinda 
(De Rella) Phillips. 

Arthur Martin Phillips, the grandfather, 
was born in Connecticut and possessed all the 
mechanical ingenuity with which natives of that 
fine old State are credited. He came to Ohio 
early in the last century and worked as a ma- 
chinist, establishing his own business at Steu- 
benville. For many years he held the office of 
river inspector. Arthur M. Phillips, his soi 
and father of our subject, was born at Wheel- 
ing, Virginia (now West Virginia), and 
learned the trade of machinist in boyhood, later 
taking up engineering on the river steamers. 
This was his occupation as long as he lived an 
active life. He retired some years prior to his 
decease. His wife was a native of Marseilles, 
France. They had but two children, Arthur, 
M., who died in infancy, and George J. B., of 
this sketch. The mother survived until 1882, 
dying at the age of 53 years. 

Our subject was a resident of West Vir- 
ginia during the early part of the Civil War. 
Later he learned the trade of stone-cutter which 
he followed at Moundsville, West Virginia, and 
this he followed as a journeyman until 18609. 
Then he came to East Liverpool and worked at 
his trade, first on the old Fourth Street school- 
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house. About 1871 he went into business for 
himself, and in 1873 he entered into partner- 
ship with J, C. Kerr, under, the firm name of 
Phillips & Kerr, a connection which lasted un- 
til 1899. The firm did the stone work on the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Methodist 
Protestant Church, both edifices of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Central 
School Building, the First National Bank 
Building and many others, including business 
blocks and residences. In 1895 he purchased 
a quarry on Harker Hill, which is one of the 
finest stone quarries in the Ohio Valley. 

Mr. Phillips married Jane R. Moore, 
daughter of Tackson Sprague Moore, of East 
Liverpool. The latter was named for two men 
who later became distinguished, the former as 
Governor of Maryland and the latter of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have had two 
children, viz.: Edessa Edna, wife of Albert 
Lowther, of East Liverpool; and Frank O., 
who was accidentally killed by a train at the age 
of 26 years. The loss of this son in his bright 
young manhood was a crushing bereavement 
to his father. 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Jackson Sprague Moore, father of Mrs. 
Phillips, was born in Baltimore and died in 
Ohio in 1901, aged 82 years. His father, Will- 
iam Moore, took part in both the War of 1812 
and the Mexican War. He was one of the 
old charter members of St.Stephen’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of East Liverpool, where he 
came to reside at an early day. Jackson 
Sprague Moore came to this section with his 
parents when a child. When he grew to man- 
hood, he located on a farm in what is now 
West Virginia‘and followed the river mainly 
until after. the Civil War. He was a member 
of the 72nd Virginia Regiment Vol. Inf. 
When he came to East Liverpool, he entered 
a pottery and followed the trade of sagger- 
maker. He married Mary Ann Davidson, a 
daughter of William and Jane Davidson, of 
East Liverpool. She was a member of the 
Methodist Protestant Church and he of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. , 

Albert Lowther, son-in-law of Mr. Phillips, 
was born December 4, 1870, at Pullman, West 
Virginia, and is a son of Rev. Oliver and 


The family belong to the 


’ present. 
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Salome (Somerville) Lowther. His father 
was born at Pullman in 1840 and studied for 
the ministry in early life and preached as a 
member of the Methodist Protestant clergy for 
many years. He now resides at Pullman. His 
father was William I. Lowther, a farmer of 
West Virginia. 

In 1899 Albert Lowther went to Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and there learned the clothing 
business, later becoming a traveling salesman 
for Kraft Brothers & Rosenburg, for four 
years. Then he removed to Steubenville and 
became traveling salesman for I. Sulzbacher, 
with whom he continued for four years. Ia 


1898 he left there for Wellsville, where he en- 


tered the employ of Julius Goetz, a retail cloth- 
ing merchant and in 1903 he became a part- 
ner in the business. Mr. Lowther is a mem- 
ber of the fraternal order of Eagles. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowther have one daughter, Mary Vir- 
ginia, who was born August II, I9gOI. 

In politics our, subfect is a Republican but 
has never sought office. He is very prominent 
in fraternal circles, being a member of Riddle 
Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M.,-of which he ‘is 
past worshipful master; East Liverpool Chap- 
ter, No. 100, R. A. M., of which he is high 
priest; Pilgrim Commandery, No. 55, K. T., 
of which he is past eminent commander; and 
Steubenville Consistory, S. P. R. S., holding 
all the Scottish and York rite degrees except the 
33rd. He is also a member of Crystal Chapter, 
No. 18, Order of the Eastern Star, of which 
he is.patron; Ohio Valley Ruling, No. 43, : 
Mystic Cirele, of which he is past worthy ruler ; 
East Liverpool Lodge, No. 258, B. P. O. E., 
of which he is past exalted ruler; Lucy Webb 
Hayes Council, No. 5, Daughters of Liberty; 
Crockery. Tent} "NoMi3te KOs M.; and 
Order of United American Mechanics. 


—~-—____ 


A AMES A. HOLLIDAY, proprietor of 
@| a.well-stocked general store at Glas- 
gow, Madison township, was born 
August 5, 1862, on the small farm 
in section 27, upon which he resides at 
He is a som of Frisbie and Elizabeth 
(Mills) (Furness) Holliday and a grandson 
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of James and Mary. (Winkleton) Holliday. 
The grandfather was from Baltimore, Mary- 
larid, whence he moved to Pennsylvania and 
finally to Oskaloosa, Iowa. He worked at his 
trade as stone-mason for many years. He lived 
to the age of 88 and retired from active busi- 
ness several years before his death in 1886. 
His wife was a native of Mércer County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Frisbie Holliday was born at Edinburg. 
Pennsylvania, and now resides in Iowa, where 
he is engaged in farming. He was first mar- 
ried to Mrs. Elizabeth (Mills) Furness, widow 
of Richard Furness. By her first marriage she 
had three children: Alonzo; Mary L.; and Mar- 
garet, who died in 1890, leaving her husband, 
John Roberts, of New Castle, and one child, 
Mary, since deceased. By her marriage with 
Mr. Holliday our subject’s mother had five 
children, namely: James A.; John P., a potter, 
of Wellsville, who married Lillian Cox and has 
six children,—Alonzo, Edward, Mary, Grace 
Florence and Lorena; Joshua P., also a potter, 
of Wellsville) who married Bertha Driscoll ; 
Emma, deceased; and William, a clerk of 
Wellsville, who married Lorena Stamford and 
has three children—Harold, Ralph and Edith. 
Mr. Holliday’s second wife was Mary Cody, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

James A. Holliday received his educa- 
tion in Madison township. He bought three 
acres of the farm, upon which he was born and 
reared and here has erected a comfortable home 
and a store building, where he carries a com- 
plete line of general goods and has the patron- 
age of the surrounding country. He had 
previously been a salesman for various firms in 
Wellsville and also was engaged for some time 
in selling through the country goods from the 
various potteries, in which business he built up 
quite a trade. Mr, Holliday married Emma 
Johnson, of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and to 
them have been born the following children: 
Walter Mills, born April 26, 1888; Margaret 
Ellen, born October 15, 1893: and William 
Sullivan, born October 22, 1898. Mrs. Holli- 
day is a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Holliday is a Republican and a member 
of the fraternal order of Eagles. ‘The parents 
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of Mrs. Holliday were Isaac and Susan 
(Queer) Johnson, the former a son of Will- 
iam Johnson, of Johnstown, and the latter a 
daughter of a “farmer residing in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania. Of the six children 
living, Mrs. Holliday is the third in a family 
that originally numbered eight. 
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JEORGE W. ARMSTRONG, a well- 
: known farmer and fruit grower of 
Columbiana County, whose portrait 
accompanies this sketch, resides on 
his farm in section 15, Center town- 
ship, his postoffice address being Lisbon. He 
was formerly for 12 years engaged in house- 
moving, contracting, etc. ; . 

Mr. Armstrong was born at Elkton, Col- 
umbiana County, Ohio, June 1, 1850, and is 
a son of Andrew Armstrong, who served as 
county commissioner of this county from 1868 
to 1874. 

Andrew Armstrong was born in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1818, and died in the 
spring of 1900. He was a very successful 
farmer in Elkrun township, and was one of the 
most active advocates of the building of the 
new Court House which was erected in 1870. 
His father, also named Andrew Armstrong, 
had located here about 1803, and opened and 
cleared the farm. The latter built a log house 
where he conducted a country hotel or tavern. 
This house was afterward replaced by a brick 
house in 1830, which, in 1833, was completed 
for a home and hotel, and our-subject’s grand- 
father conducted it as a public house for years 
—until the traffic by stages was discontinued. 
He died here in 1855, and the farm is now 
owned by Frank S. Armstrong, a brother of the 
subject of this sketch. Grandfather Armstrong 
came from Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, 
and was one of the pioneer settlers of Colum- 
biana County. 

George W. Armstrong’s mother, whose 
maiden name was Elizabeth Bowman, was born 
in Elkrun township, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
in 1820. She died in 1900, about four months 
after the death of’ her husband. She was a 
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daughter of Christian Bowman, also a pioneer 
settler of this county. Mr. and Mrs. Arm- 
strong were married in 1843, and 50 years later 
celebrated their “Golden Wedding.” They had 
eight children, seven of whom are living, one 
being in North Dakota, and the others in Col- 
umbiana County. No death occurred in the 
family until the youngest child was 37 years 
old. 

George W. Armstrong was reared and 
schooled in Columbiana County, where he 
farmed, and afterward followed house-moving 
until he was accidentally injured at Lisbon. 

Mr. Armstrong was married in Elkrun 
township to Lydia Morris, who was born 
there, and they have five children, namely: 


W. Howard, who is married and resides in | 


Lisbon: and Eva M.;*Uois Ex "Lawrence =: 
and Helen J., who are at, home. 

Mr. Armstrong is a thoroughly practical 
fruit grower, and is very successful. He has 
1,200 apple trees, of which 600 are bearing. 
He has picked 464 bushels from 16 trees. His 
plan is to spray the trees in March with caustic 
soda, and later use three or four regular 
sprays. He sets 4o trees to the acre, and has 
raised 1,100 bushels per acre. 

Poltically, Mr. Armstrong is a Republican. 
He is a member of the Infirmary Board, to 
which he has been reelected for a second 
term, and has served the public in other capa- 
cities. Religiously, he is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and officiates as 
superintendent of the Union Sunday-school in 
Center township. 
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a) CH BROTHERS, proprietors of 
4} Woch Brothers’ Carriage Works, at 
New Waterford, have a recognized 
name in every trade center ‘of the 
country. This firm name was adopted 
January 15. 1889, but the business was estal- 
lished by George J. Koch in 1883 and has 
developed from a little more than a village 
blacksmith business to one of the large and 
important industries of this portion of Ohio. 
The members of the firm of Koch Brothers are 
George J. Koch and Jacob H. Koch, formerly 
mavor of New Waterford. 


GrorGE J. Kocu, the head of the firm, was 
born on the old family homestead in Fairfield 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, January 
18, 1863, and is a son of Henry and Mary Ann 
(Geiger) Koch, the former of whom was born 
in Germany and the latter in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. George J. is the fourth in a 
family of 10 children. He was educated in the 
district schools of Fairfield township, which 
he left at the age of 18 years to learn the black- 
smith trade with John M. Ott. At the close 
of his apprenticeship in 1883, he started into 
business for himself, his first factory being the 
old blacksmith shop on the old homestead which 
was situated one mile northwest of New Water- 
ford. This little building with its dismantléd 
forge still stands, a kind of landmark in the 
township and doubtless many a thrifty farmer 
has pointed it out to his sons as the place where 
the well-known manufacturer, laid the founda- 
tions of his present fortune. | 

The death of Mr. Ott, in 1884, left an open- 
ing in Mr, Koch’s line of business, of which 
he was not slow to take advantage and he 
naturally succeeded to his former preceptor’s 
large trade. He carried on business alone at 
Mr. Ott’s old stand in New Waterford until 
1889, when his older brother, Jacob H. Koch 
became interested, and on the date mentioned 
in the opening paragraph, entered into a part- 
nership which has continued until the present 
time. In dividing the cares of the business, 
George J. is the general salesman, being well 
equipped for this important end of the busi- 
ness, while Jacob H. has charge of the clerical 
department and also superintends the work- 
men engaged in building the various kinds of 
vehicles. 

George J. Koch was united in marriage 
with Emma Hoffstot, who is a daughter of 
John Hoffstot, a well-known farmer of Unity 
township. They have two sons, viz.: John and 
Robert William. Mr. Koch is a member of 
the Lutheran Church. Politically he has been 
quite active and at present he is a member of 
the Village Council. 

Jacos H. Kocu, the second member of the 
firm of Koch Brothers, was born in the old 


_ Koch homestead in Fairfield township, January 
30, 1861, and is one of a family of 10 children 
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born to his parents, Henry and Mary Ann 
(Geiger) Koch. He has seven sisters. His 
education was acquired in the public schools 
and he was reared a farmer. Until he entered 
into the carriage business when 28 years old, 
the was actively engaged in farming and still 
is interested more or less in agricultural pur- 
suits. He has large business interests includ- 
ing the carriage manufacturing enterprise ahd 
membership in the large mercantile business of 
J. H. & J. Koch. 

Jacob H. Koch was united in marriage with 
Lizzie Garlach, who is a daughter of Jacob 
Garlach, and they have three children, viz.: 
‘Carl Henry, Mary Esther, and Paul Jacob. 

Mr. Koch has always been one of the promi- 
nent men of affaifs in this section and has 
twice setved New Waterford as mayor. At 
present he is a member of the Village Council, 
being secretary of the board. He is a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church. 

The constant expansion of the business of 
Koch Brothers is little less than marvelous. 
By 1890 the business had grown to such pro- 
portions that they erected a commodious two- 
story building on East Main street, but in a 
few years this structure was found to be too 
‘small, and in 1898 an additional building was 
erected, 100 by 40 feet in dimensions, the top 
floor being utilized as a painting room, the 
second as a trimming and varnishing depart- 
ment while the ground floor has the show 
rooms and office, with a frontage of 145 feet. 
In an older building with dimensions of 100 
by 30 feet, two stories in height, the top floor 
is given over to painting and the ground floor 
to storage in front and to a wood shop in the 
rear. In addition there is a rear. building, 76 
by 30 feet, devoted to packing. In this estab- 
lishment a complete buggy is constructed from 


the bottom. up, some 50 skilled workmen find-. 


ing employment here. The plant is well worth 
a visit. It is divided into wood room, black- 
smith shop (60 by 30 feet), painting room, 
‘trimming and varnishing department, erecting 
‘toom, packing and shipping room, warehouse 
and show room and the well-equipped office. 
Facilities have been provided by which the 
packed goods are easily transferred to the cars 
provided by the railroad on a siding. 


Both brothers are men of great business 
enterprise and they have built up a great indus- 
try. Their name is a guarantee of excellence 
wherever found. When New Waterford cele- 
brates its centennial, the name of Koch will 
be one of those honored for business enter- 
prise, commercial integrity and for the estab- 
lishment of one of the town’s most useful and 
successful industries. 


—_—__ + 


ma] SHERIDAN McGAVERAN, con- 
{| tractor and builder at East Liverpool, 
was born at Bridgeport, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 28, 1869, and is a son of Thad- 
deus and Frances Marian (Mum- 
ford) McGaveran. 

The McGaveran family originated in Coun- 
ty Kilkenny, Ireland, so many years ago that 
its earliest history is lost in the mists of time, 
but there Malcolm McGaveran, our subject’s 
great-grandfather, was born and from there 
emigrated to the United States and settled in 
Maryland. He later moved to what is now 
known as Rock Springs ‘Park at Chester, Vir- 
ginia (now West Virginia), on the Ohio River. 
opposite East Liverpool. He served in the 
War of 1812 under General Crawford and 
survived its dangers but was subsequently 
killed by a fall from a horse. He married Han- 
nah Hartman, a native of Germany. 

Thomas McGaveran, the paternal grand- 
father, son of Malcolm, was born at Frederick, 
Maryland, April 8, 1808, and was 10 years 
old when his parents moved to what is now © 
West Virginia. He followed the carpenter’s 
trade all his life and died at East Liverpool, 
about 1880, aged 68 years. He married Mar- 
garet Van Fassen. 

Thaddeus McGaveran, father of our sub- 
ject, was born near, Richmond, Ohio, October 
29, 1836. He learned the carpenter’s trade 
with his father and followed it until 1870, when 
he moved to Wellsville and went into railroad- 
ing as fireman and brakeman. After some years 
on the road he came to East Liverpool in 1877 
and went into contracting and became well 
known in this line. In 1894 he went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was in the employ of the 
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goverment printing office for seven years, 
Since then he has lived retired from active fife. 
In the Civil War he entered the Union service, 
enlisting in Ohio but being subsequently trans- 
ferred to Company L, first Reg., Virginia Vol. 
Cav. He served 24 months, during which 
period he was seriously injured by his horse 
being shot and falling on him. He is a mem- 
ber of General Lyon Post, No. 44, G. A. R., 
of East Liverpool. He is identified with the 
Republican party. He has served as constable, 
policeman and as health officer. 

On January 6, 1862, Mr. McGaveran was 
married to Frances M. Mumford, who was born 
in Yellow Creek township, Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, October 18, 1842, and is a daughter 
of Stephen Mumford. Five members of a fam- 
ily of seven children reached maturity, viz.: 
A. Sherman, now deceased, formerly a resi- 
dent of East Liverpool; T. Sheridan; Thomas 
S., deceased, of East Liverpool; Edgar S., of 
East Liverpool; and Frederick N., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The parents belong to the First 
Presbyterian Church of East Liverpool. 

T, Sheridan McGaveran was reared and 
educated in East Liverpool, and then learned 
the carpenter's trade with J. M. Smith and 
served as a journeyman until 1900, since which 
time he has been in business for himself, en- 
gaged in contracting and building. His work 
is confined mainly to residences and he is con- 
sidered a reliable and skilled man in his line. 
He employs a number of men and can show 
many specimens of his skill in and about East 
Liverpool. 

Mr. McGaveran married Margaret A. Bro- 
beck, of East Liverpool. In politics he is a 
Republican. Fraternally he belongs to the Odd 
Felfows and is past grand of East Liverpool 
Lodge, No. 379, and a high official of East 
Liverpool Encampment, No. 107. 


———_++_____. 


AMUEL M. BURSON, one of the 
well-known business men of the vil- 
lage of Hanover, where he has been 
engaged in the drug business for 
many years, belongs to one of the 

pioneer families of Coluinbiana County. He 

was born in 1851 and is a son of Abraham and 
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Nancy (Bosserman) Burson, and grandson of 
James and Elizabeth (Myers) Burson. 

The Burson family, which is of Welsh 
extraction, was founded in America about the 
year 1705 by four brothers, three of whom 
settled in Pennsylvania while one took up his 
residence farther south. They were members 
of the society of Friends. The Bosserman 
family, of which our subject’s mother is a 
member, is of Holland Dutch extraction. Her 
ancestors removed about the year 1807 from the 
vicinity of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, to Paris, 
Stark County, Ohio. 

James Burson, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject, was a son of Edward Burson and was born 
in Greene County, Pennsylvania, in 1775. He 
vas a man of enterprise as we learn that in 
March, 1802, he floated a flatboat, loaded with 
flour, smoked meats and liquors, from Rice’s 
Landing, down the Monongahela River, to the 
Ohio and thence to the Mississippi, finally 
reaching his distinction, New Orleans, where 
he disposed of his cargo for the sum of $800. 
He then proceeded to Philadelphia by sailing 
vessel, from there traveled by~stage to the 
Allegheny Mountains and then walked the re- 
mainder of the way to his home in Greene 
County, Pennsylvania. .With the proceeds of 
this venture as capital, he came to Columbiana 
County, Ohio, in 1802 and located near Win- 
ona, Where he bought a tract of 640 acres of 
government land, paying for it at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre. Accompanied by his brother, 
he had walked the distance from Rice’s Land- 
ing to (New) Lisbon, Ohio, it being necessary 
to follow the “blazed” trail left by surveyors 
in order to find their way through the forest. 
The land office at that time was located at 
Steubenville, Ohio. and thither the two 
brothers walked to enter and pay for their 
land. 

The grandmother of our subject, Elizabeth 
(Myers) Burson, belonged to another old 
pioneer family; she was a daughter of Wil- 
liam Myers, was reared to womanhood in 
Lcudoun County, Virginia, and accompanied 
her parents to Ohio in 1803. In the following 
year she, married James Burson. She was a 
first cousin to the redoubtable old pioneer of 
Kentucky,—Daniel Boone. The Myers family 
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settled in the northwest part of Hanover town- 
ship. In those days money was very scarce 
and to market their products and secure neces- 
sary supplies the settlers were forced to barter 
and exchange. Cash, however, was required 
when it came to paying the government for 
land, and this was secured by collecting and sell- 
ing ginseng roots, which always commanded a 
cash price and which were used for medicinal 
purposes. James Burson died in 1843, aged 
68 years. His children were: Sina, who mar- 
ried Allen Hinchman and died in Indiana; 
Margaret, who married Isaac Malsberry, of 
Damascus, Columbiana County, and died in 
Iowa; Abraham, father of our subject; Wil- 
liam, se married Rebecca Bennett of Butler 
‘township, and died in 1864 in Hanover town- 
ship,—they had one daughter Eliza, who mar- 
‘ried Dr. George Sanor; David, who married 
Elizabeth Bennett,—he was a lieutenant in 
the army during the Civil War, went to Iowa 
in 1865 and died there; and Nelson, who mar- 
ried Laney Ann Harris, of Butler township, 
and died in 1900 in Hanover township,—he 
left six children, Winfield, Ottinger, Clifford, 
Willis, Clarence and Ainsley. 

Abraham Burson was born in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, November 20, 1813, and in 
early life learned the blacksmith’s trade at 
Damascus and followed the same in the vil- 
lage of Hanover. He was connected with the 
‘building of the Sandy and Beaver Canal, but 
in 1841 settled on the old Myers farm, two 
miles northwest of the village of Hanover. 
It was still a wilderness and pioneer conditions 
existed for a number of years. He died in 
1889 in his 76th year. His widow, now in 
her 85th year, resides in Salem with her 
daughter, Mrs. Granville V. Sharp. Four of 
‘their children are now living: James, Mary, 
Samuel M. and Elizabeth. James Burson, the 
eldest, is now a resident of Rocky Ford, Colo- 
rado. During the Civil War he was a mem- 
‘ber of Company K, 1o4th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., 
which, it will be remembered, captured 15 
stand of colors at the battle of Franklin, Ten- 
nessee. These colors were carried to Nash- 
ville in front of the regiment as trophies of 
the battle. On the following day James Bur- 
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son was a member of the detachment sent from 
this regiment to Greensboro, to receive the sur- 
render of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. On May 
2, 1865, he was detailed as body-guard to 
Governor Morehead at the latter’s residence 
and there lived for six weeks with the Gov- 
ernor’s family. Mr. Burson was well known 
in his regiment and he and his famous gun 
were under fire for 120 days during the march 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta. During his 
term of service he participated in 16 battles 
and the names and dates of these he has had en- 
graved on the barrel of his gun. In the stock of 
this noted fire-arm, Mr. Burson has inlaid in 
mother-of-pearl,—extracted from ocean shells, 
—the cofps badges of a large number of the 
army corps which were operating most con- 
spicuously at the close of the war, which is a 
work of art most unique and beautiful. He 
had also preserved some of the old cartridges 
and the time will come when this muzzle-load- 
ing Enfield rifle will have great historic value. 
He also has his old army knapsack which 
proved a good friend, although often a heavy 
weight on many a long and weary march. 
Mr. Burson married Mary Shriver, of Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, and they have four chil- 
dren, viz. Mrs. Ada Irene Black, of Barstow, 
Texas; Oliver Thomas, of Chicago; and Law- 
rence and Harvey, who live at home. 

Mary, our subject’s eldest sister, is the 
widow of Dallas Graham, of Newgarden, Ohio, 
and has two children, viz: Flora Ella, who 
resides in Cleveland; and Anna Laura, who 
married Elmer E. Helman and has one son, 
Richard. Elizabeth, the younger sister of 
our subject, finished her education at Mount 
Union College and at Dr. Pershing’s female 
seminary at Pittsburg, having taken a course 
in music at both institutions. She is the wife 
of Granville V. Sharp, of Salem, who is inter- 


ested in the manufacture of wall-paper; they 


hive one son,—Harold Burson Sharp. 

Samuel Burson was educated in the Han- 
over Union School and entered into the drug 
business in February, 1878, in the village of 
Hanover. For 11 years, from 1887 to 1808, 
he was located in Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
conducted a drug and real estate business. 
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Since 1898 he has been located in Hanover 
village, engaged in the drug business. 

The members of the older generation of the 
Bursons were a very large race. Some of them 
were six feet, six inches in height, and all at- 
tained .a height of over six feet. 
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AIARLES GILL, manager of the 
} American Hydraulic Stone Manu- 
A © facturing Company, of East Liver- 
ans) «pool, has been a prominent citizen 

of this city for more than a quarter 
of a century and has been a prominent factor 
in upholding the law and order of the com- 
munity. Whether as policeman, marshal, sher- 
iff or private citizen, he has always been found 
on the side of right and has used his strong 
personality in the cause of good. He was born 
in Jefferson County, Ohio, October 8, 1850, 
and is a’son of William and Elizabeth A. 
(Perry) (Campbell) Gill. 

William Gill was born in Maryland and, 
having lost his parents in early childhood, was 
cared for, by his older brothers until such time 
as he was able to do for himself. When his 
brothers settled in Ohio, he accompanied them 
and became a tiller of the soil, following that 
occupation all his life. From Jefferson Coun- 
ty he moved to Belmont County and about 1864 
went to Illinois, settling in La Salle County. 
Some eight years later he returned to Ohio 
and settled at Bridgeport, Belmont County, 
where he died in 1878 in the 79th year of his 
age. He was a prosperous man and retired 
from active work after his return to Ohio. He 
was a Democrat but not a partisan. He was 
twice married his second union being with 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. (Campbell) Perry, a daugh- 
ter of Samuel Campbell. She was born in 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, about 1812 and 
died in 1898. Margaret (Mrs. Alexander 
Blazier), of Bridgeport, is the only child of the 
first union of Mrs. Perry. By her second mar- 
riage she had eight children, namely: Alexan- 
der, a resident of Bridgeport; William, of 
Holly, Colorado: Jesse, of Bridgeport ; Charles: 
Archibald, deceased; Ann Elizabeth, deceased: 


John, of Bridgeport; and Cordelia, wife of 
William White, of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. Mr. 
Gill had three children by his first marriage. 
They were: Samuel, who died in Kansas in 
1904; Thomas, of Jefferson County, Ohio; and 
Philena, deceased. The parents of our sub- 
ject were active Methodists. 

The childhood of Charles Gill was similar 
to that of other farmer boys. Soon after the: 
family located in Illinois, he secured work 
with a brick-mason: and took his first lessons. 
in brick-laying and plastering. He worked as 
a journeyman until about 1877; a portion of 
this period he was in partnership with his 
brother William as contractors in Belmont 
County. He then moved to East Liverpool and 
after working at his trade for two years, was. 
appointed on the police force. For more than 
20 years thereafter he was an officer of the 
law, discharging the duties devolving upon 
him in a manner that reflected great credit on 
himself and the community. In 1886 he was. 
elected marshal and held that office seven years 
until he was elected chief of police, in which 
capacity he served for 10 years. During six 
years of his service as policeman and the whole 
period of his service as marshal, he also filled 
the office of constable. He was sheriff of 
Columbiana County from 1896 to 1900 with his. 
residence in Lisbon. Fearless and brave, he 
did what duty demanded without fear or favor 
and his actions always found the ready sup-- 
port of the better element of society—the law- 
abiding citizens. After the expiration of his 
term as sheriff, he returned to East Liverpool 
and served one year on the police force. At 
the same time he opened a grocery store, to: 
which he gave his full attention when he left 
the force, continuing to operate the store for 
two vears and eight months. 

In 1903 Mr. Gill became manager of the 
American Hydralic Stone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which he was one of the organizers 
and of which he is also director. This plant is 
located in the East End and is devoted to the: 
manufacture of artificial stone. 

Mr. Gill married Mary J. Barcus, a daugh- 
ter of John Barcus, of Harrison County, Ohio. 
They have six children, namely : Maude: NLAT Vy 
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wife of H. R. Hamilton, of Lisbon; Claude, 
living at home; Estella, wife of Harvey Harris, 
of East Liverpool; Alma, wife of William Lee; 
and Charles, Jr., living at home. Mrs. Gill 
is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Gill is a prominent Odd Fellow. 
He is a Republican in politics. 


——~+-o—____ 


Bn=aiENRY CLAY JONES, deceased, for 
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45 years an honored member of the 
Columbiana County bar, and one of 
the self-made men and good citizens 
of Salem, was born near Damascus, 
Ohio, April 7, 1834, and was the second child 
of Catlett and Mary A. (Cobb) Jones. After 
two years of ill health, he passed away at his 
home at No. 81 High street, Salem, on March 
27, 1903. 

The grandparents of Mr. Jones came to 
Columbiana County in 1798 and his father was 
born in a log cabin in a newly settled dis- 
trict, later becoming one of the county’s ex- 
tensive farmers. 

The boyhood of the late Mr. Jones was 
spent at home where, in addition to practical 
work on the farm, he learned the principles of 
and acquired some skill in carpentry, enough 
to provide him with some means with which 
to enter Mount Union College, where, after 
some years of self-denial and hard work, he 
was graduated. In the winter of 1856-57 he 
began the study of the law and later, entered 
the office of A. H. Battin, at Salem. Early in 
1858 he was appointed a notary public. In 
the following August he was admitted to the 
bar of Ohio and until the removal of Mr. 
Battin to Wellsville a legal partnership existed 
between them. 

In 1863 Mr. Jones enlisted in Company B, 
12th Reg., Ohio Vol. Cav., of which com- 
pany he became ist lieutenant. He saw much 
hard and continuous service. He participated 
in the battles of Mount Sterling, Kentucky; 
Kingsport, Tennessee; Abingdon, Wytheville 
and Marion, Virginia; Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, and other serious engagements. During 
the service he received a sabre thrust in his 


right arm, which disabled him for some time 
and always interfered some with his writing, 
When the regiment was mustered out in 1865, 
he was placed on detached duty at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in the capacity of mustering officer, 
where he continued until June, 1866. 

Upon his return to Salem, Mr. Jones re- 
sumed the practice of his profession, one in 
which he won prominence and gained a reputa- 
tion far beyond his home connections. He 
handled many important cases in the United 
States courts and was looked upon as a very 
able and effective advocate. Politically he was 
a strong party man, an enthusiastic Republi- 
can, but the only office he ever consented to 
accept was that of alderman of the Second 
Ward, which he held from 1895 until 1900. 
His fraternal relations were with the Odd Fel- 
lows and with Trescott Post, No. 10, Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

Mr. Jones was married October 27, 1858, 
to Mary C. Rogers, who was born at Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania. She still survives and re- 
sides in the pleasant family home on High 
street. Four of the six children born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones survive, viz.: Mrs. Rilla J. 
Fitzpatrick, of Cleveland; Charles O., of Sa- 
lem; Warren W., of Cleveland; and Fred R., 
of Salem. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who has been twice 
married, has three children: Max and Harold 
Laird (the issue of her first marriage) and 
Mary, Fitzpatrick. Warren W. Jones has two 
children: Henry and Mary. Fred R. Jones has 
one daughter: Mildred. 
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=m) MI MOR COPE, one of the well-known 
residents of Butler township, resid- 
ing on his farm of 50 acres in sec- 
tion 26, was formerly one of the suc- 
cessful teachers of this locality. He 
is a representative of one of the earliest pioneer 
families of the county. Mr. Cope was born in 
Elkrun township, near Rogers,, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, March 25, 1855, and is a son of 
Joseph and Phebe (Hole) Cope. 

~The Cope family was originally one_of dis- 
tinction in England, and the ancestral line can 
be traced back to the days of Henry VIII, 
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when Lord Cope was in that monarch’s retinue. 
The founder of the family in America was 
Oliver. Cope, who came to the State of Penn- 
sylvania with William Penn. 

Israel Cope, the paternal grandfather of 
our subject, was born in Pennsylvania and came 
to Columbiana County as one of the first of the 
pioneers. He taught school in the county un- 
til he was 60 years of age and lived to the 
age of 93. He could tell of early times when 
he had killed as many as six bear in one day 
where now lie the productive fields of his de- 
scendants. 

Joseph Cope, father of our subject, was 
born near, Rogers, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
and in this county his whole life was passed. 
He was a farmer and an extensive fruit grower 
and was one of the very first to successfully 
grow peaches. He invented the “fruit house” 
for which he secured a patent. He also made a 
success of sheep growing, introducing the 
Merino breed in the county, and he was also 
an extensive breeder of Percheron and Nor- 
man horses. He was a man whose personality 
dominated every line of activity in which he 
engaged. The county remains indebted to him 
for his enterprise and public spirit. Joseph 
Cope was a Republican but filled few official 
positions, both on account of his personal in- 
terests and because of his adherence to the 
principles of the Society of Friends, which does 
not encourage office-holding in its members. 
He married Phebe Hole, who was borr. in this 
county, a daughter of Nathan and Sarah 
(Armstrong) Hole. They reared eight chil- 
dren, namely : Lycurgus, of East Carmel, Ohio; 
Lucina, deceased; James, of Rogers; Oliver, 
of East Liverpool; Mary, wife of Dio Rogers, 
a well-known attorney of Steubenville, Ohio; 
Eliphas,. of Rogers; ,Edith, deceased; and 
Emmor. 

Emmor Cope has resided in Columbiana 
County all his life, remaining at school and on 
the home farm until 21 years of age. He was 
graduated with credit from the Lisbon High 
School and then began teaching and for the 
next IO years continued to teach through the’ 
winters and farmed for his widowed mother, 
his father having died in 1879. 


In 1881 Mr. Cope was married to Rebecca 
A. Hoopes, who was born on the farm on 
which she still lives, being a daughter of 
Robert and Sarah (Spencer) Hoopes. Robert 
Hoopes resided on the farm in section 26, 
Butler township, now held by our subject, the 
greater part of his life, succeeding his father 
who had entered this land from the govern- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs Cope settled on the farm, 
which originally contained go acres but has 
been reduced to 50. In addition Mr. Cope owns 
two other farms, one of 26 acres and another 
of 40 acres, making a total of 116 acres in 
Butler township. He carries on general farm- 
ing and dairying and in earlier years raised 
sheep and fat cattle. He is one of the town- 
ship’s substantial men. 

Mr. and Mrs..Cope have two sons: : Rollin 
E. and Clarence D., who are taking. a business 
course in the Salem Business College. In 
politics Mr, Cope has always been identified 
with the Republican party and has always taken 
a lively interest in public affairs. At various 
times he has filled offices in local organizations 
but has refused political ones. His influence 
has always been given in the direction of better 
school facilities, educational advancement be- 
ing, in his opinion, the great motor of the car 
of civilization. He was reared in the Society 
of Friends but since severing his connection 
with that religious body he has united with the 
Christian Church at Highland. 


———__+--e___—__ 


Or) OUIS WEIRICK, one of the well- 
[ known business citizens of Salem, 
a peni agent for the George J. Renner, Jr., 
Gas Ciey Prewery, of Vounestown, Ohio, 
was born in the latter city and is a 
son of John and Catherine (Houser) Weirick. 

The parents of our subject were old and 
respected German residents of Youngstown, 
where the father was a large contractor. His 
death took place in 1882. His family consisted 
of three children. 

Louis Weirick was educated at Youngs- 
town, and after completing his schooling 
learned the trade of molder, one which he fol- 
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lowed until 1898, when he embarked in his 
present line. Mr. Weirick has been a resident 
of Salem since 1886. 

The brewing company with which Mr. 
Weirick is associated does a business of $18,- 
000 a year. At Salem Mr. Weirick’s work is 
the bottling of beer and handling export ale 
and porter, requiring the assistance of three 
men. Tis cold storage plant is entirely modern 
and 1s situated in the rear of No. 66 East Main 
street. 

In 1879 Mr. Weirick was married to Anna 
Garwood, who is a daughter of Isaac Garwood, 


an old and respected resident of Salem. They 
have two sons, George and Norman. The 
family belong to the Methodist. Episcopal 


Church. 

In political sentiment Mr. Weirick is a 
stanch Republican but is too much immersed in 
business to care for political honors. He is a 
member of the loresters of America and of the 
Eagles. The pleasant family home is located 
at "No. 366 Franklin avenue. 


—__—_—$§_o+¢—_—_—_. 


VOSEPH MILLWARD, deceased, was 
M oborn at Hanley, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, May 24, 1823, and was a son 
of Joseph Millward. He was reared 
in Hanley and there entered a pot- 
tery and learned the trade of a turner, follow- 
ing it in his native town until 1858, when he 
came to America and settled im East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, to carry on his work. He secured 
employment in the pottery of George S. Harker 
and remained with him until his death, May 
19, 1877, just five days before he had reached 
the: 34th milestone of Ife. 

In tS49 Mr. Millward was married to Mrs. 
Martha (Arblaster) Hutton and to children 
were born to them, of whom five reached ma- 
ture years. Those now living are: .\nnie, wite 
of Frederick Webb, of East Liverpool: Iemma 
and Fannie. By her first marriage, to Mr. 
Hutton, Mrs. Millward has one daughter. Vin- 
ney (widow of Benjamin Smith). who makes 
her home in East Liverpool. Mr. Millward 
was an industrious man, upright and honorable. 


and was in a fair. way to achieve success when 
his career was suddenly ended by death. In 
1860 he built the brick residence now owned 
and occupied by his widow. He was a Re- 
publican but was too much of a domestic man 
to enter the arena of politics. He was one of 
the promoters and organizers of Peabody 
Lodge, No. 19, Knights of Pythias, and took an 
active interest in it. 

Mrs. Martha (Arblaster) Millward, widow 
of our subject, was born in England, in 1831 
and was the youngest of to children born to 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Dutton) Arblaster. 
Her grandfather, Thomas Arblaster, was fore- 
man of a pottery and acquired considerable 
wealth, owning 10 houses whose rental brought 
him a neat income. He was afflicted with blind- 
ness for some 10 years prior to his death. His 
son, Thomas, the father of Mrs. Millward, was 
born in the latter part of the 18th century 
and was a thrower, in the potteries. He worked 
at his trade until about 50 years old when death 
overtook him. Mrs. Millward was converted 
to the faith of the Latter Day Saints when a 
child of 12 years, her mother being converted 
at the same time, and she has held to this 
faith through all the years. She has been a 
resident of East Liverpool for, almost half a 
century and in her younger days was much in 
society and well acquainted with the leading 
citizens of the city, many of whom have passed 
beyond the vale. Many of the old friends re- 
main and new ones have been added to the list 
but the old home is no longer the scene of so’ 
much social activities since the weight of years 
has descended upon its mistress. 


——++e—___ 


mI ETOMAS \TCHISON, a well-known 
s} 4 grocer at [ast Palestine, is a man of 
much business ability and is widely 
interested in various enterprises in 
this city and community. He was 
born August 24, 1855, in Schuylkill County, 
Pennsylvania, and is a son of William and 
Eliza T. (Logan) Atchison. 

William Atchison was born January 29, 
i831, in Northumberland County, England, 
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and remained in that country until he became of 
age. In 1852 he came to America and engaged 
in coal mining at Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
After two years he returned to his native land 
and was joined in marriage to Eliza T. Logan, 
who was also a resident of Northumberland 
County. They crossed the bridge over the 
Tweed River, which separated Northumber- 
land County, England and Berwickshire, 
Scotland, and were quietly married in the 
latter country. Returning with his bride to 
Pottsville, he continued to work in the mines, 
moving later to Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 
where he engaged in the same work. In 1875 
he moved to East Palestine and entered the 
mines, but he had been carefully hoarding his 
savings and in 1879 was able to open a store, 
which he had well stocked with groceries and 
dry goods, and which he conducted until his 
death in 1888. He was killed at the Market 
street crossing of the railroad in East Pales- 
tine. His widow. survived him until 1901, 
dying at the age of 68 years. They were mem- 
bers of the Free Presbyterian Church and 
strong abolitionists. After the war thev were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Eleven children were born to them, of whom 
the following reached manhood and woman- 
hood: Thomas; Robert, deceased; Sarah E., 
wife of James Fleming; Phyllis, wife of George 
Gregory; Eliza, wife of Harvey Patten; Will- 
iam, who died May 26, 1893; Belle, wife of 
George Gould; and Camilla, wife of Jacob Ash- 
man. All reside in East Palestine except Mrs. 
Gould, who lives in Butler County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thomas Atchison received his education in 
the district schools and entered the mines at 
an early age. He continued that work until 
his father opened the store, when he was given 
a share of the business and gave to it his close 
attention. After the death of the elder Mr. 
Atchison, Thomas and his brother William 
carried on the business until the death of the 
latter, since which time Thomas has conducted 
it alone. Mr, Atchison has been most success- 
ful in this venture. He disposed of his stock 
of dry goods and has filled his store with a 
complete line of groceries, which for years 


has been the only stock handled by him. In 
addition to his grocery store, Mr. Atchison is 
largely interested in the Wheat Hill mine and 
the East Palestine Pottery Company, of which 
he is a director. 

In 1881 Mr, Atchison was married to Belle 
Sutherin, who is a daughter of John and Ann 
(Patton) Sutherin, the former of whom is de- 
ceased, while the latter passes her time in visit- 
ing her, children. To Mr. and Mrs. Atchison 
have been born eight children, viz.: Eliza May; 
John Sutherin; William, deceased; Sarah B.; 
Annie E.; Walter Logan; and Myrtle Butts 
and Fanny (twins), of whom the latter is de- 
ceased. Mr. Atchison is a Republican and has 
often been a delegate to conventions. He is 
now serving his second term in the Town Coun- 
cil. He is a Mason and was formerly steward 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which © 
he is a member. 


————_>--o____\_"—_ 


samy) OBERT HARRIS, one of the highly 
1 “44| respected residents of the pleasant lit- 
tle village of Winona, is one of the 
substantial men of Butler township, 
and the owner of three fine farms. 
close to the village, in section 22, which aggre- 
gate 250 acres. Mr. Harris is one of the oldest 
native-born residents of the township, and was. 
born June 2, 1827. He is a son of Carney and 
Rachel (Yates) Harris. 

Isaiah Harris, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject, was a native of North Carolina, fron: 
which State he came to Ohio in 1805, accom- 
panied by his wife and seven children. He en- 
tered a half-section of land in Butler township, 
three miles south of Salem, of which body he 
cleared some 40 acres. His trade was that of 
ship carpenter and it is likely that his native 
place was a seaport town. After coming to 
Ohio, he followed agricultural pursuits. His 
children were: Chalkley, Ann, Carney, Na- 
than, Benjamin, Sarah and Robert. 

Carney Harris, father of Robert, was born 
in North Carolina in 1798, and was seven years 
old when he came to Ohio with the family. 
He grew up amid pioneer surroundings and his: 
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whole life was passed following the peaceful 
pursuits of agriculture. He died aged 62 years. 
The mother of our subject was born in Vir- 
ginia and her parents were early settlers in 
Columbiana County. The children of Carney 
and Rachel (Yates) Harris were: Jonathan, 
Robert, David and Sarah Ann, all of whom 
are deceased, except the subject of ‘this sketch. 

To Robert Harris, Butler township has al- 
ways been home. Here he was born, reared and 
educated and here he has lived a long, indus- 
trious, honorable life... He has been both 
farmer and carpenter, learning the carpenter 

.trade in young manhood. He remained with 
his father at the home, located three and a 
third miles from Salem, until he was 21 years 
of age and then moved to his. own property in 
a more central part of the township, where he 
lived for 50 years. In the spring of 1904 he 
retired to the village of Winona. At one time 
Mi. Harris owned 355 acres of land and in 
early days gave considerable attention to sheep 
growing, but later engaged more in general 
farming and dairying. Mr. Harris is an ex- 
ample of the self-made man, having worked 
for the capital with which he purchased his 
land, which has continued yearly to advance in 
value. The reward of his early endeavors is 
found in comfort and ease for his old age. 

On August 29, 1850, Mr. Harris married 
Jane Test, who was born in Butler township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, a daughter of Sam- 
uel and Mary Ann (Barber) Test, who came 
to Oltio from New Jersey. After a quiet, love- 
ly life of 81 years, she passed away on Octo- 
ber 4, 1904. The four children of our subject 
were: Mary, who died aged 23 years; Rachel, 
who died aged eight years; Martha, who re- 
mains with her father; and Emmor, who lives 
on one of his father’s farms. The last named 
has two children: Mary E. and john R., the 
latter of Oregon. Mary E. Harris, daughter of 
Emmor Harris, married Wesley Whinnery, of 
Butler township, and has three children: Ro- 
bert B., Russell, and an infant. 

In his political sentiment, Mr. Harris has 
been in. accord with the Republican’ party ever 
since its organization, and he has been moder- 
ately active. He served two years as township 


treasurer. He was reared a Friend, belonging 
to the branch known as the Wilburites. He is. 
a man of unquestioned integrity, charitable, 
benevolent and in every essential a good and 
worthy man and citizen. 


— +e —_\_—_— 


TREFFINGER, postmaster and mer- 
chant at Miullport, Franklin town- 
ship, belongs to one of the old pio- 
neer families of the county. He was 
born in Columbiana County and is: 

a son of Peter M. and Joanna (Fife) Tref- 

finger. 

Peter M. Treffinger was born in Switzer- 
land and came to America with an aunt, when 
he was an orphan child of six years, arriving” 
in 1816. In the course of years he came to 


_Columbiana County, Ohio, where he married’ 


Joanna Fife, who was born in 1811 and was a 
daughter of William Fife, of Madison town-- 
ship. 

William Fife, who was one of the earliest 
settlers in Madison township, Columbiana 
County, was born in 1777.. He entered 80 
acres of land from the government, under the 
administration of President James Monroe. 
Of his ro children, three still survive, namely > 
Mary (widow of Henry Norris), who reared 
four children; Nancy, who is the widow of 
William Burbick; and Lanee Jane, who mar- 
ried William Gilmour and survives him. 

Peter M. Treffinger died in 1888, in his 
78th year, and his wife in her 87th year. 
Their children were the following: William, 
who married Martha Van Fossan,—both are 
deceased, leaving one daughter, Wilhelmina; 
Mary, who died aged 21 years; R., of this 
sketch; Henrietta (widow of A. S. Gilmour), 
who has one child,—Josie; Hubert, who mar- 
ried Matilda Hartshorn and reared four chil- 
dren; and Amos F., deceased. 

Our subject attended the schools of Madi- 
son township, and was still quite young when 
he embarked in a mercantile business, settling 
in 1875 at Smith’s Ferry, Pennsylvania. In 
the following year he returned to Columbiana 
County and located at Millport, in 1894 mov- 
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ing to his present location in the village. This 
building was the first one built for business 
purposes in the village and very near to the 
modest home in which his parents started in 
to keep house. Mr. Treffinger carries on a 
general mercantile business and since April 7, 
1894, he has been postmaster. 

In 1874, at Smith’s Ferry, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Treffinger was married to Anna E. Hen- 
derson, who is a daughter of Adam Henderson 
of that place. They have four children, viz: 
Charles H., rural mail carrier, who married 
Della Moore, of East township, Carroll 
County; Henrietta, who resides at home; Nel- 
lie, who married Wilson Davis: and Max, 
living at home. The family belong to the 
Presbyterian Church. Politically our subject 
has always been closely indentified with the 
interests of the Republican party and is a 
leader in his section. He belongs to the 
Masonic order. 


BILENN R. PATTISON, a prominent 
&j; jeweler and optician of East Liver- 
pool, was born at Hadley, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 28th of January, 1873, 
and is a son of John and Maria L. 
(Cleeland) Pattison. 

Alexander Pattison, grandfather of our sub- 
ject, was born at Glasgow, Scotland, and died 
iu this country in 1870, being then past the age 
of 70 years. At the age of 16 years he came to 
America, locating in Western Pennsylvania, 
where he followed his trade many years. About 
the time the railroad was put through he dis- 
continued work at his trade of stone-mason and 
devoted his entire time to the cultivation of a 
farm which he owned some years and which is 
the old family homestead, where our subject 
was born. 

John Pattison was born in the old home- 
stead at Hadley, Pennsylvania. in 1843, and 
still resides there, conducting it as a dairy farm. 


He is a Republican in politics and has held sev- | 


eral township offices, such as school director, 
trustee and supervisor. In 1864 he answered 
‘the call for volunteers for three-months service 


in the Union Army and served until his term 
of enlistment expired. He married Maria L. 
Cleeland, a daughter of John Cleeland, born at 
Portersville, Pennsylvania. Eight children 
were born to them, seven of whom grew to 
maturity, as follows: Lillian, wife of Edgar 
Noyes, of Salamanca, New York; Glenn R.; 
Paul P.. who still lives on the old homestead ; 
Ethel, who lives at home; Lois, a trained nurse 
in one of the hospitals at Buffalo, New York; 
Hazel, wife of Earl Minnis, of Clark’s Mills, 
Pennsylvania; and Jeanie, who is at home. 
Mary, the third child of this union, died in 
infancy. Religiously, they are members of the 
Presbyterian Church, in which Mr. Pattison 
has been elder for more than 40 years; he has 
been superintendent of the Sunday-school many 
years. “ 

Glenn R. Pattsion remained on the home 
‘farm until he reached his majority, then went 
to Butler, Pennsylvania, and learned the trade 
of jeweler, watchmaker and optician, remaining 
there three years. Having been favorably im- 
pressed with the rapid growth and prosperous 
condition of East Liverpool, he decided to make 
this city the scene of his business operations. 
Accordingly in 1896, he opened a small store 
at No. 164 Fifth street, but later moved to 
Sixth street as he needed more commodious 
quarters. He later formed a partnership with 
Pearce Walker under the firm name of Pattison 
& Walker, but at the end of eight months pur- 
chased the interest of his partner and has since 
continued alone. In March, 1g00, he moved to 
226 Market street, in the “Diamond,” where 
he remained until the disastrous fire of Febru- 
ary, 1905. He then found temporary quarters on 
Market street, above the Horn Switch, and upon 
the completion of the new building resumed 
his old stand. He has the largest and leading 
jewelry store in the city, and carries a magni- 
ficent line. He has given the strictest attention 
to Is business, having little time for anything 
else, and when not at the store is generally 
found in the compamonship of his family. 

Mr. Pattison was united in marriage with 
Lida J. Rankin, a daughter of William A. 
Rankin, of Amsterdam, Ohio. They reside 
ma beautiful residence at No. 367 Lincoln 
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avenue, which he purchased in 1903. Relig- 
iously, they are members of the First Presby- 
terian Church. He is a Republican but has 
never taken an active part in political affairs. 


— ++ e—____ 
PINDUEY- “TOMLINSON; © “one! of 
Salem's business men in the line 


of groceries, feed and building ma- 
terial, has been established here since 
the fall of 1889. He was born in Har- 
rison County, Ohio, not far froin Harrisville, 
June 13, 1860, and is a son of Comley and 
Esther (Negus) Tomlinson. 

The father of Mr. Tomlinson was born in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, December 29, 1823, 
and was a son of Isaac Tomlinson. The latter 
was born on land which is now included in the 
city of Philadelphia, came to Ohio in youth and 
spent the remainder of his life in Jefferson 
County. Comley Tomlinson was still very small 
when his parents removed to Jefferson County, 
Ohio, where a large portion of his life was 
spent. He was a dealer, buyer and shipper of 
livestock for many years, a man who was em- 
inently successful in a business way and equally 
prominent in the affairs of his community. He 
was a strict observer of the principles of the 
Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends. His 
death took place at Salem, when he was aged 
78 years. Our subject’s mother was born and 
reared near New Garden, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and died at Salem in 1892, aged 65 years. 
The four children of the family were: Lindley, 


of this sketch; Mrs. Minerva T. Hawley. of | 


Salem; Oliver N., of Denver, Colorado; and 
Mrs. Sarah T. Woolman, of Denver. 

Lindley Tomlinson was an infant when his 
parents removed from Harrison to Jefferson 
County, Ohio, and was 13 years old when they 
came to Columbiana County, in 1874. He con- 
tinued on the farm near Winona until he was 
21 years of age. His education was obtained 
in the common schools of his district and at 
Damascus Academy. For a number of years 
after finishing his schooling, he spent the sum- 
mers in farming and the winters in teaching. 
He visited York County, Nebraska, and spent 


some two years there, attending a business col- 
lege during this time and taking up a farm, 
proving it and disposing of it. He continued to 
teach and farm until he returned to Salem, in 


the meantime seeing something of the 
rough life of newly settled regions. After 


coming back, school at Salem 
for one winter but in the following 
spring’ he? heeame ra) clerk? of 7AVacG. 
Faweett. with whom he continued until the 
fall of 188 9, when he started into the grocery 
business with J. \W. Lease, under the firm 
name of Lease & Tomlinson. One year later he 
bought Mr. Lease’s interest and has continued 
in the same line ever since, although he has in- 
creased his scope, adding feed and building 
material to his other commodities. 

Mr. Tomlinson was married May 28, 1890, 
to Miriam B. Lease, who was born at Salem and 
is a daughter of Edwin and Mary B. (Whin- 
ner) Leases They haverhve children, wiz: 
Mary *E:; edwin: Ac, Walliam Ws “Esther on: 
and Charles Frederick. 1 

In politics Mr. Tomlinson is a stanch Re- 
publican and is an active party man. He was 
the first president of the Business Asociation 
which was organized some two years ago at 
Salem. Mr. Tomlinson was reared as a Friend, 
but now attends the Unitarian Church, which, 
to all intents and purposes, teaches the same 
rules of conduct and has the same underlying 


principles of religious belief. 


he taught 
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E. STOUFFER, superintendent of 
the mine and clay bank of the Colum- 
bia Fire Clay Company, located 
near Washingtonville, was born in 
Mahoning County, Ohio, March 7, 
1852, and is a son of John C. Stouffer, who 

was also a native of Mahoning County where he 

carried on farming and milling. He was an 
old line Whig and a man of strong convictions. 

D. E. Stouffer obtained such education as 
the rural schools offered and took up the work 

on the farm which he continued for some 25 

years when he turned his attention to the de- 

velopment of the Fair View and National Coal 

Mines. Since then he has been successful in 
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opening up a number of mines and is at 
this time the efficient superintendent of the plant 
of the Columbia Fire Clay Company, which 
is located near Washingtonville. In addition 
he oversees the cultivation of his farm of 60 
acres which furnishes him a pleasant diversion. 

Mr. Stouffer was married in 1874 to Han- 
nah E. Myers, of Mahoning County, who has 
presented him with four sons, Harry A., 
Charles, Ray G. and William. The family are 
regular attendants of the Methodist Episco- 
‘pal Church, of which they are members and 
of which Mr. Stouffer is trustee and steward. 
He is one of the most energetic and successful 
superintendents that the Sunday school has ever 
had and he has been most fortunate in increas- 
ing the membership of the school during h’ 
administration. He is a strong Republican and 
has served in various offices. He has been a 
member of the school board and the council and 
was mayor of Washingtonville. He was post- 
master of the village during the administration 
of President Harrison. He is charter member 
of the lodges of the Knights of Pythias and the 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
at Washingtonville, and is a man who stands 
high among his neighbors. 


(se ng et 


A OHN ROSE is one of the leading agri- 
a = culturists of Madison township, where 
he owns a farm of 60 acres in section 
28, a little more than a mile from the 
place of his birth. He is a son of 
Hugh and Mary (McPherson) Rose. 

Hugh Rose was born in Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, and came to America when about 
thirty years of age. He was married in this 
country to Mary McPherson, daughter of John 
McPherson. He, purchased a farm in Mad- 
ison township, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
where he reared a family of eight children. 
namely: Margaret, deceased; John; Marjorie; 
James; William; Isabel, deceased; Mary and 
Hugh. James is now living on the old home- 
stead. William and Marjorie reside in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Hugh and Mary own a farm 
‘of 180 acres in section 27, Madison township. 


John Rose attended the schools of his dis- 
trict during the winter and assisted on the farm 
during the summer months. In 1881 he and 
his brother James purchased 160 acres of Jand 
in section 28, but James afterwards disposed of 
his 80 to H. J. Hagey and John continued to 
cultivate and improve his property. His farm 
is now 60 acres in extent. About the time he 
purchased his farm, Mr. Rose was married to 
Margaret Smith who was born in’ Madison 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio. Mer 
father, Daniel Smith, came to America with his 
parents, who settled in Yellow Creek townslnp. 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and with them re- 
sided until his marriage to Isabel McIntosh, 
when he moved to his own farm in Madison 
township, where his death occurred in October, 
1892. His wife died in December, 1876. Our 
subject and his good wife have not been blessed 
with children. Mr. Rose is a Republican and 
was one of the roo-day men in the war of the 
Rebellion. He is a member of the Yellow Creek 
Presbyterian Church and a man whose integrity 
and uprightness have made him universally 


esteemed. 
+--+ 


OHN SCHLEITER, furniture dealer 
and one of the reputable and pros- 
perous merchants of East Liverpool, 
was born January 17, 1869, at Free- 
port, Armstrong County, Pennsyl- 

vania. His parents were John and Margaret 

(Blazy) Schleiter, late of Wellsville, this 

county. His father was of German birth and 

learned and followed the trade of a cabinet-: 
maker in his native country for ‘many years 
before he thought of bettering his circumstances 
by moving to America. Arriving here, he lo- 
cated in Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, 
where he engaged in business until 1876 when 
he came to Ohio, making his home at Saline- 
ville for two years and working at the cabinet- 
makers’ trade. He then worked at that trade in 

East Liverpool about two years, after which he 

removed to Wellsville, where he was a leading 

contractor up to the time of his death in 1892 

at the age of 67 years. He gave his support to 

the Democratic party. His wife died in 1888 
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at the age of 45 years. Two children grew to 
adult years and still survive them, viz: Mary, 
who is the wife of Isaac Lane Maylone of 
Wellsville; and John Schleiter, the subject of 
this article. Opportunities for obtaining a 
schooling were meager and the lad was set to 
learning the carpenter’s trade. He worked at 
this for seven or eight years when he entered 
the employ of the Pullman Palace Car Company 
at Cincinnati as a cabinet maker. He remained 
with the company for five years and as he had 
an aptitude for the work, became adept in the 
use of his tools and used this skill to advantage 
by returning to Wellsville and opening a repair 
shop where furniture could be renovated and 
be made as good as when new. About a year 
later he located in East Liverpool, where he 
conducted a similar shop, also buying second- 
hand furniture which he repaired and sold. He 
Was prosperous beyond his expectations, in a 
short time added a line of new furniture and 
has built up an ever increasing business. He 
has handled very litile second-hand furniture 
during, the past five years. 

Mr. Schleiter married Margaret Furber, 
daughter of Gerhart Furber, of Cincinnati, and 
three children have blessed their union,—Clar- 
ence, Walter and Charles. 

Mr. Schleiter is a Democrat in politics and 
in religion a German Lutheran, that being his 
mother’s faith while his father was a Catholic. 


—_—__++»—_____ 


mILLIAM JACK CURRY, president 
# of The Old Roman \Wall Plaster 
Company, of East Liverpool, was 
born January 4, 1860, and is a son 
of William LE. sand .Letitia *B. 
(Jack) Curry. His paternal grandfather was 
Dr. Joseph Curry, who died about the mid- 
dle of the last century and was a man of 
considerable reputation as a_ skilled physi- 
cian and surgeon. He practiced throughout 
Allegheny and W ashington counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was very successful in his profession 
and in the agricultural operations which 
he also carried on. He owned six farms and 
gave one to each son. He lived a long and use- 
Ful life, being past 80 years of age at the time 


of his death. He was'a Democrat in politics. 
His wife was Jane Finley, a resident of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

William E. Curry was born in Baldwin 
township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in 
December, 1827, and was reared to manhood on 
a farm. After graduating from Washington 
and Jefferson College he studied medicine, but 
did not devote any time to its practice. He 
opened a drug store in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, for a short time and then moved upon a 
farm in Baldwin township, which his father 
had given him, and operated it 12 years. Later 
he moved to Allegheny and engaged in the lum- 
ber business for about two years and in 1868 
moved to Beaver County, where he again 
farmed? In 1874 he moved to East Liverpool 
and opened a furniture and undertaking estab- 
lishment, which he conducted in partnership 
with a Mr. Anderson for several years, retiring 
from business some eight or nine years before 
his death. In young manhood he was identified 
with the Masons. He enlisted for service in the 
Civil War but his regiment was never called 
out. He was a strong Prohibitionist and cast 
the first and for many years the only Prohibi- 
tion vote in Columbiana County, having to 
write his ballot. He died in November, 1897, 
honored and esteemed by all who knew him. He 
married Letitia Britton Jack, who was born at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, April 2, 1827, and was a 
daughter of Henry Jack. Her mother died 
when Letitia was about 15 and her father mar- 
ried a second time. After the death of her 
mother, she went to Pittsburg and made her 
home with her uncle, John E. Parke, and it was 
there she met and married Mr. Curry. She 
was a member of the First Presbyterian Church 
of East Liverpool and an untiring worker, 
noted for her philanthropy and many charitable 
works. The West End Presbyterian Chapel is 
named in her honor and had its beginning in a 
Sunday-school which she organized. This Sun- 
dav-school was called together by ringing a 
big dinner bell and the meetings were held 
under the trees. She also was largely instru- 
mental in the erection of the East Liverpool 
Hospital and on Arbor Day, 1905, the officers 
of that institution planted a eucalyptus tree in 
front of the building and named it in memory 
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of her. She was always an earnest worker in 
the W. C. T. U. and a life member of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Her death occurred Janu- 
ary 5, 1900, and was the cause of universal 
sorrow. One of her eight children died in in- 
fancy. The other seven were as follows: 
Harry, who died in 1873 when in his 19th year ; 
Letitia, who met death by burning at the age of 
16 in 1872; Annie B., who died in 1903 at the 
age of 46; William J.; Frank F., secretary of 
The Old Roman Wall Plaster Company; Mary, 
wife of E. J. Moody, of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia; and Hattie, who died in 1896 at the age 
of 26 years. 

William J. Curry began his intellectual 
training in Allegheny County, continued it in 
the old academy at Darlington, Beaver County, 
and finished it with a course in the East Liver- 
pool High School. He then entered the drug 
store of Dr. Ikirt, where he remained until he 
became a registered pharmacist. In 1879 he 
became foreman of Thomas’s knob works and 
acted in that capacity 14 years. In the mean- 
time he was busily engaged in experimenting 
on a property left him by his father near the 
foot of Sixth street in the hope of perfecting 
a hard wall plaster. He was finally successful. 
He has also perfected a cement composition, 
which makes a cement block that is entirely im- 
pervious to water, the only composition of its 
kind known. He organized a company to 
manufacture the plaster, which company also 
handles cement, lime and building material, 
doing a large business. He has been president 
of the company since its organization in 1893. 
He was married to Dora Andrews, daughter of 
Matthew Andrews, of East Liverpool, and one 
child, Eleanor, has blessed their union. They 
are members of the First United Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Curry is a Prohibitionist. 
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ae DWIN FHOAMLAS, postmaster of \Win- 
ona in Butler township, was born in 
Hanover township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, May 2, 1849, and is a 
son of Henry and Sarah ( Johns) 


Thomas. 
Phe Thomas family originated in Wales, 
and the grandiather of our subject, John 


Thomas, was probably born there. He came 
to Columbiana County among the earliest 
pioneers. The father of our subject was born 
in this county and spent his whcle life here, 
dying at the age of 52 years. He married 
Sarah Johns, who was also a native of this 
county, and who survived him, dying at the age 
of 74 years. They reared these children: Jesse, 
now of Van Buren County, Michigan, who 
served eight months during the Civil War in 
Company I, 179th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schaffer, of Homeworth; Nathan, a 
very prominent citizen of Paw Paw, Michigan: 
Stanton, of Columbiana County, who served 
four years and two months in the Civil War, as 
a member of Company I, roth Reg., Ohio Vol. 
Inf.; Mrs. Maria Kerns, of Winona; Mrs. 
Phoebe Boone, cdleceased; Franklin; Edwin, of 
this sketch; and Kersey, who died aged seven 
years. Each of the sons of this family who was 
old enough to carry a musket served in the 
Civil war, and the number of years they gave 
to the service of their country aggregate 33 
years. Nathan Thomas served three years 
in the roth Regiment Kansas Vol. Inf., and 
came to Columbiana County just before the 
last call for troops. He then reenlisted as Ist 
lieutenant of Company I, ro1st Reg., Ohio Vol. 
Inf., in which he served until the close of the 
war. Then he went to Van Buren County, 
Michigan, and shortly afterward was elected 
sheriff, serving a number of terms. Franklin 
Thomas also saw a long term of army service. 
He enlisted at the time of the last call and after 
the close of the war he entered the regular 
service in which he remained for 17 years. His 
death occurred some seven years ago. 

Our subject was left an orphan at the age 
of eight years by the death of his father and he 
remained with his mother until he was 16 years 
of age, when she sold the farm and they re- 
moved to Adair, where he still continued with 
her until he was 22 years old. He was variously 
occupied, serving five terms as assessor of Han- 
over township, and in other offices. When 33 
years old he came to Winona and started in a 
grocery business, which has been his main en- 
terprise ever since, only interrupted one year 
on account of an accident which had befallen 
his son, when he was required to give the child 
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his entire care, all of which, however, did not 
preserve his life. 

Mr. Thomas carries a large and varied stock 
to meet the demands of trade at Winona, in- 
cluding groceries, wall paper, patent medicine, 
school books and stationery. He was ap- 
pointed postmaster first during the administra- 
tion of President Harrison, and he served four 
years and was again appointed under President 
McKinley and has remained undisturbed in 
the office ever since. He has been township 
clerk three terms ‘and is serving at present, and 
has been a notary public for the past 15 or 20 
years. He has ‘served on the Republican 
County Central Committee continuously for the 
past 22 years and has been an important factor 
in party movements. He assisted to nominate 
the first circuit 1udge here, some 20 years ago. 

Mr. Thomas married Elizabeth A. Wilson, 
who was born near Adair, Ohio, and is a daugh- 
ter of John and Annie (Andre) Wilson, na- 
tives of this county, who came of German des- 
cent. They have had six sons born to them, 
namely: Walter J., who died aged 24 years; 
Warren Leslie, who died aged three years; 
Harry Brinton, of Newton Falls, Ohio; Frank 
L., of Salem; and Mervin H. and Albert J., 
both at home. 

Mr. Thomas has been a member of the 
Masonic fraternity for a number of years and 
belongs to Lodge No. 408, of Hanover village. 
He has very frequently been called upon to act 
as executor and has settled a great many estates 
in his locality. He is acting at present as exe- 
cutor of the John Hoyle estate, where $25,000 
is involved. 

—_———_+-++—____ 


AMES N. ROSE, justice of the peace 
Ml with office in Room 5, second floor, 
Potters’ National Bank Building, East 
Liverpool, has served continuously 
in this office since 1889 and enjoys the 
distinction of never having had a single deci- 
sion reversed by a higher court. Mr. Rose was 
born at Tallmadge, Summit County, Ohio, 


February 10, 1842, and is a son of Henry and 


Betsy (Jennings) Rose. 
Henry Rose was born March 24, 512.10 


40 
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Chautauqua County, New York, and died May ~ 
30, 1890, in Portage County, Ohio. The moth- 
er of our subject was born in Crawford Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, December 16, 1816, and died 
in Randolph township, Portage County, Ohio, 


in March, 1887. Henry Rose was a substantial 


farmer. Politically a Whig in early life, he 
became a Know-Nothing and subsequently a 
Republican. Five of his children still survive: 
James N.; Clara, Mary, Byron B. and Hiram 
E. The last named has his residence at Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, where he owns a fine home. 
He is a Mexican land promoter and is secre- 
tary and manager of the San Miguel Planta- 
tion Company, with headquarters in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building in Chicago. He is 
a very successful business man and is the owner 
of much land in Mexico. 

Our subject was reared on his father’s farm 
in Portage County, Ohio, and secured his edu- 
cation in the public schools. The opening of 
the Civil War found him a strong and lusty 
youth of 19 years, who was readily accepted 
when he signified his desire to enlist in defense 
of his country. On September 25, 1861, 
he entered Battery A, First Ohio Volunteer 
Light Artillery, in which he served two years 
and was then discharged on account of dis- 
ability. Upon recovering his health, he learned 
the jeweler’s trade at Alliance with a brother- 
in-law, N. C. Davis, and subsequently he con- 
ducted stores at Minerva, Alliance, East Liver- 
pool and Wellsville, working as a jeweler for 
28 years. 

In April, 1889, he was elected justice of the 
peace and has served continuously since. He 
has been a resident of East Liverpool for the 
past 28 years and is a. well-known and highly 
respected citizen. His long record as a dis- 
penser of justice reflects great credit upon him 
and that his fellow-citizens still entertain the 
game confidence in his justice and impartiality 
as well as his superior judgment, has been 
shown by his election for his sixth term which 
began. on January 1, 1905. Although not a 
member of the bar, he has devoted much study 
to the pension laws and has been the means 
of securing more pensions for deserving people 
than any pension attorney in the county. 
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On October 29, 1864, Mr. Rose was mar- 
ried to Mary C. Miller, who died December 
28, 1897, leaving two children: Mary R., 
wife of F. E. McFarland, of East Liverpool ; 
and Charles H., a member of the East Liver- 
pool Fire Department. On July 6, 1899, Judge 
Rose was married to Emma E. Heiserman, of 
Alliance, Ohio. 

For over 40 years-Mr, Rose has been a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and for the same length of time he has been a 
subscriber to the Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
Poltically he is a Republican, an old liner. He 
is one of the prominent members of General 
Lyon Post, No. 44, G. A. R., and has filled 
various official positions in that body. His 
portrait accompanies this sketch. 
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MILLIAM H. MATTHEWS, princi- 
S! §=opal of the Salem Business College, 
of Salem, which is one of the lead- 
ing commercial educational institu- 
tions of the State, was born October 
2, 1873, in Mercer County, Pennsylvania, and 
is a son of Henry and. Loransa (Clark) 
Matthews. 

The parents of Mr. Matthews reside at 
Orangeville, Ohio, having retired from their 
large farm in Trumbull County, which is leased 
to tenants. The father was born in Hereford- 
shire, England, and the mother in Pennsyl- 
vania. They had five children, our subject be- 
ing the third in order of birth. 


When William H. Matthews was 12 years” 
old, he went to Southern Kansas and two years’ 


later to Iowa. In the latter State he acquired 
the greiter part of his education, first in the 
public schools, then in Simpson College and 
subsequently the Iowa State College, taking 
special work in both institutions in the direc- 
tion of preparing for the profession of teaching. 
He then entered this profession and taught two 
years in the Iowa public schools. After spend- 
ing one year as a commercial traveler, he went 
to his native State and was engaged in educa- 
tional work at Beaver Falls until 1895, when 
he came to Salem, Ohio. His first year in this 


citw was passed as a teacher in the Salem Bus- 
iness College, which he purchased and has con- 
tinued to‘conduct ever since. 

Professor Matthews’ long experience in the 
educational field gave him a fine equipment for 
his present enterprise. He has made his college 
a school of importance, one which ranks very 
high all over the State, his patronage coming 
from a wide territory. He has two study 
courses,—business and shorthand—and has 
competent teachers, employing three assistants 
during the school year and giving his personal 
attention to the students. Since he has taken 
charge the attendance has continually increased 
and the last year’s enrollment included 150 
students. Graduates of the Salem Business Col- 
lege fill nine-tenths of the office positions in the 
vicinity of Salem, and their efficiency but serves 
to add to the fine reputation the school enjoys. 
The sessions cover 10 months of the year, clos- 
ing through July and August, while the night 
school runs about eight months. 

In 1897 Mr. Matthews married Dorothy 
Jordan, who was State secretary of the Daugh- 
ters of Veterans, of Nebraska, and is a daugh- 
ter of Capt. D. C. Jordan. They have one son, 
Loran. Their home is situated at No. 253 
McKinley avenue, Salem. 

Mr. Matthews is politically a Republican, 
and his friends are suggesting him for member- 
ship in the City Council. His fraternal connec- 
tion is with the Modern Woodmen of America. 


He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
ee 


2RNHARD XANDER deceased, was 

born in Germany, February 15, 1825, 

and there grew to manhood. At the 

age of 29 vears he came to America 
; and took up his residence in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, where he continued to live 
until death claimed him. His first stopping 
place was near the village of Columbiana, where 
he engaged in farming on rented property for 
a number of years. Later he rented a farm in 
the vicinity of Petersburg and remained there 
until 1871. By this time industry and frugality 
had enabled him to save sufficient means to pur- 
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chase a home of his own and he now bought 100 
acres of land in section 14, Unity township. 
‘This property is owned ahd occupied by his 
‘daughter, Mrs. Lemley. It was under cultiva- 
tion at the time of its purchase and was a fine 
piece of farm land, its value being still further 
increased in the years succeeding its purchase 
by Mr. Xander by his care and labor, for he 
was a practical farmer and understood tilling 
his fields to insure the best returns. He farmed 
here until his death, which occurred October 
31, 1904. 

Mr. Xander married Christiana Lutz, who 
is also now deceased. They had two children, 


—Mary and Charlotte. Mary became the wife 


of Solomon Estinger, of Unity village, and at 
her death left one child,—Minnie, who married 
John Lewis, of East Palestine, in 1905. Char- 
lotte was married in 1892 to Charles Lemley. 
‘The parents of Mr. Lemley are Jacob and 
Melinda (Graham) Lemley, residents of Mich- 
igan, and of the five children born to them, 


Charles is the only one residing in Ohio. Mr. | 


and Mrs. Charles Lemley are the parents of 
three children, namely: Helen, a bright young 
blossom transplanted to the heavenly gardens; 
Virgil and Otto. Mr. Lemley is a wide-awake, 
energetic agriculturist and he and his estimable 
wife occupy a prominent place in the com- 
munity. Mrs. Lemley was reared in the Lu- 
theran faith, her parents having been members 
and zealous workers of Koch Lutheran Church. 
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ARLES T. HARD, a leading factor 
in the commercial world of East 
Liverpool, who is president of The 
Hard Furniture & Carpet Company 
of this city, was born in Ontario, 
‘Canada, and is a son of Edwin and Susanna 
(Garnett) Hard. 
Both parents of Mr. Hard were born in 
England, the father, April 12, 1824. When a 
lad of eight or nine years, his father, the grand- 
father of our subject, started for America, in 
company with other members of his family, 
bringing his son Edwin along. On the voyage 
the child was made fatherless and was taken 


charge of by the widow of his maternal uncle, 
who later married and settled in Canada, where 
Edwin Hard’s boyhood and young manhood 
were spent. He learned the trade of mill- 
wright and, being a natural mechanic, he found 
in the varied requirements of this occupation 
ample and agreeable opportunities for the exer- 
cise of his talent. In following this trade he 
came to the United States, going to Lockport, 
New York, during the time of the Civil War, 
called there to erect flax mills. The raising of 


flax received considerable impetus at that time 


and grave fears were entertained in the South 
for the future of the cotton industry. Later his 
work brought him to Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
and he was engaged for a time in erecting mills 
through this section. 

At a later date Mr. Hard turned his atten- 
tion to the manufacture of furniture on his 
own account and continued in that industry 
until his plant was destroyed by fire in 1886. 
Then he came to East Liverpool and in partner- 
ship with his son, our subject, began the manu- 
facture of upholstered furniture and mattresses. 
The business was commenced in a small way 


| ina room 18 by 40 feet in dimensions, located 


at the corner of Broadway and Railroad street. 
About 18 months later J. H. Dawson became 
interested and the firm name became Hard & 
Dawson, and at the same time a general line 
of furniture was added and the salesrooms 
removed to a more suitable location. The busi- 
ness has steadily increased in volume and from 
time to time its location has been changed in 
order to meet necessary requirements. In 1892 
the company completed the present commod- 
ious building at No. 105 Fifth street. This 
building was erected for their use and is a sub- 
stantial brick structure 46 by 130 feet, having 
four floors besides storage rooms. 

In 1901 the business was incorporated as the 


‘S. G. Hard Company and our subject has been 


president and manager from the date of incor- 
poration. Employment is given 14. skilled 
workmen and the enterprise takes a prominent 
place among East Liverpool’s successful indus- 
tries. The company at the present time has the 
largest furniture warerooms in Eastern Ohio. 

The five children of Edwin Hard and wife, 
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who reached maturity were: Thomas H., of 
Cleveland; Mrs. Laura E. Weibel, a resident of 
Canton, Ohio; Emma, deceased, wife of Philip 
Knapenberger of Cleveland; Charles T., of this 
sketch and Garnett E., deceased. Both Mr. 
Hard and wife are consistent members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. | 

Charles T. Hard passed his childhood in 
Ontario, but. was educated in Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio. He learned upholstering and 
wood carving in his father’s factory and later 
served a full apprenticeship to the carriage 
painting trade, in order that he might have a 
thorough understanding of the art of produc- 
ing the finest polish and finish. This knowledge 
has proved of the greatest advantage in the fur- 
niture manufacturing business and still stands 
him in good stead, although the destruction of 
his father’s plant necessarily brought about 
changes in the line of work. No practical 
knowledge is thrown away and Mr. Hard is all 
the better equipped to direct and oversee on 
account of his own complete knowledge of 
details. 

Mr. Hard married Nettie M. Minter, who 


is a daughter of Rev. E. Minter, a German ~ 


Lutheran clergyman, who is now stationed at 
North Baltimore, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Hard 
are members of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of East Liverpool. 

In political affiliation both Mr. Hard and 
his father are Republicans. He is prominent in 
the Odd Fellows organization in Ohio, being 
past grand of East Liverpool Lodge, No. 379, 
and past patriarch of Canton Rhodes, No. 73, 
Patriarchs Militant. 
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m|NDREW GALM, confectioner and 
g| baker, at East Liverpool, stands very 
high in the estimation of his fellow 
citizens as an honest, upright, enter- 
prising and reliable man. He was 
horn at Brensbach, Germany, June 2, 1852, and 
is a son of Philip and Maria Barbara (Dorn- 
berger) Galm. ) 

_ The parents of Mr. Galm were quiet, indus- 
trious people, whose whole lives were passed in 
their native locality—Brensbach, Germany,— 
where the father died in 1872, aged 47 years 
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and the mother in 1883, aged 62 years. Our 
subject was the only one of their five children. 
to reach maturity. 

Andrew Galm learned the shoemaking trade: 
in Germany,,after he had completed his school- 
ing, but did not follow it for a livelihood as its. 
pursuit interfered with his health. When he 
was 17 years of age, he reached New York and. 
there commenced to learn the baking trade and 
followed it there until 1873, when he came to- 
Ohio and worked for a time as a baker at Steu- 
benville, but subsequently became a_ glass- 
worker and remained there so employed until 
1876. Then he removed to Wellsville and 
worked as a baker until 1880, when he became: 
a resident of East Liverpool. Selecting a site 
on Broadway, he opened a bakery which he re- 
moved a few months later to Third street and 
carried on a good business there for a year and 
a half. 

During this time Mr. Galm’s reputation as. 
a baker had extended and his trade had grown 
to large proportions and he then bought his 
present property on Fifth street. On the rear of 
this lot there was a cottage and this Mr. Galm: 
remodeled and turned into a bakery, making it 
a modern building for his purpose and having 
here plenty of light and air. He has put in a 
modern bread-making machine and all his sur- 
roundings are clean and sanitary. He says: 
that his bakery is far superior to the close, 
stuffy basements in New York where he learned’ 
his trade. Many of the local grocery stores: 
handle his goods and his business is one of the 
largest in his line in the city, he being the oldest: 
baker here. 

Mr. Galm married Louisa Bicksi, a native 
of Germany, and they have three children, the 
two oldest beg employed by their father in the: 
business. They are as follows: Helena M. J., 
William A. and Andrew L. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Galm ate members of the German Lutheran: 


_ Church. 


. Mr. Galm uses his own judgment in the: 
support of candidates for office. He has alwavs: 
supported good and wholesome laws and puts 
the man before the party in every eampaign. 
He belongs to Iroquois Tribe, No. 40,°H'O: 
R. M., the Mystic Circle and the East Liver-- 
pool Turnverein. 
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L. TRUESDALE,’ a_ representative 
citizen of Leetonia, has been identitied 
with the railroad business at this 
place since the close of the Civil War 
and is at the present time serving as 

ireight agent for the Pennsylvania Company 

and agent for the Adams Express Company. 
Mr. Truesdale was born in Mahoning 

County, Ohio. February 10, 1843, and is a son 

of James Truesdale, of Canfield,-Ohio, who 

was there engaged in the manufacture of edge 

‘tools until itis death 3 m 1845... Lhe native state 

of James Truesdale was Connecticut. The 

subject of this sketch received his educational 
training in the public schools of Canfield, Ohio, 
and at the age of 18 years joined the army. He 
enlisted in the Second Regiment, Ohio Vol 

‘Cav., and was mustered into service at Cleve- 

land. He went with his regiment to Missouri 

where it fought against the bushwhackers, and 
continued with it until he was discharged be- 

cause of physical disability after a year and a 

half of service. He returned to Canfield and 

then located at Meadville, but for one vear the 

‘condition of his health was such he could do no 

work. Upon his recovery he clerked in a store 

one year, then in the spring of 1865 he came to 

Leetonia and engaged as civil engineer in the 

construction of the Niles & New Lisbon Rail- 

road. He also helped to lay out the first town 
lots of Leetonia. In 1866 he was appointed 
joint agent of the Pennsylvania and Erie Rail- 
road companies and also represented the Adams 
and \Wells-Fargo express companies at that 
place. He continued as joint agent for a period 
of 35 years. Since 1901, when the railroads 
abandoned the joint station he has served as 
freight agent for the Pennsylvania road and 
agent for the Adams Express Company. He 
has been prominently identified with the business 
interests of Leetonia, having been a director in 
the First National Bank since its organization. 
He possesses ability as a business man and has 
well merited the success with which he has met. 
Mr. Truesdale was first married in 1867 to 

Mary E. Porter, who was born at New Castle 

Pennsylvania, and died in 1892, leaving four 

children: Minnie O., of Pittsburg, who has 

charge of the music department of Horn’s 


store: Tred P., special agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; Carrie H., who lives at home; 
and Clyde H.. of Pittsburg, who is the west- 
bound billing clerk of the Allegheny Val- 
ley Railroad. Mr. Truesdale formed a_ sec- 
ond marital union, in 1894, with Sarah FE. 
Roberts, of Wellsville, Ohio. Religiously, they 
are members of the Presbyterian Church. Our 
subject is a 32nd degree Mason, being vast 
master of Leetonia Lodge, F.o& A. Ml; past 
eminent commander of the Commandery at 
Salem; a member of the Consistory at Pitts- 
mire and Alcoran Pemple, A, AG) Nail. S 
at Cleveland. He is past commander ot Burn- 
side. Post, No.9 37; Ge 7k. Rg anid 9 at the pres: 
ent time quartermaster. 
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A. FINK, one of the proniunent farm- 
ers of Center township, who resides 
on his well-tilled farm of 206 acres, 
located im sections 32 andl 23, was 
born at Canfield, Mahoning County, 

Ohio, January 8, 1834, and is a son of John and 

Katherine (Sprinkle) Tink. 

John Fink was born in Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania, and was six months old when his 
parents came to Mahoning County. He was a 
son of Daniel Fink, also a native of Leligh 
County, who was an early pioneer in Mahoning 
County. where he entered a large body of land. 
The Fink family was established in the United 
States by three brothers of the name, who came 
from Germany some 320 years ago. 

The mother of our subject was born. at 
Boardman, Mahoning County, Ohio, and was a 
daughter of George and Kate Sprinkle, natives 
of Pennsylvania. of German descent. She 
spent all her married life at Canfield. where her 
husband was in the stock buying business. They 
had eight children, our subject being the third 
in order of birth. 

A. A. Fink was reared on his father’s farm 
and obtained his education in the local <clieal 
When about 22 vears old, he went to Berlin, 
Ohio, and there engaged for six years in farm- 
ing and operating a sawmill and then bought a 
farm in Ashtabula County, where he farmed 
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and engaged in lumbering for rt years. It was 
while he lived in Mahoning County that he en- 
listed for service in the Civil war, entering on 
Nivea ey eha. Company G. rst” Reg Olmo 
Vol. taf., for the three-months service. During 
his term of service he did a full soldier's duty 
and returned home safely without being called 
{to participate in any battle. The regiment was 
sent first to Martinsburg, then to Washington 
and to City Point, where his company was put 
on detached duty and was sent to do guard 
service at Fortress Monroe. 

After his return from the army, Mr. Fink 
lived at Ashtabula until 1873 when he moved 
to Salem, where he carried on a music store 
for one year and a grocery busiriess for two 
years and then went back to Ashtabula for two 
more years, lumbering during the winters and 
selling goods on the road during the summers. 
Then he returned to the vicinity of Salem where 
he farmed for six years and then purchased his 
present farm in Center township which he has 
occupied for the past 16 years. This farm is 
distinguished for being situated on one of the 
highest points in the county and is operated as 
a stock farm, for which it is well adapted and 
finely equipped. Mr. Fink raises Shorthorn 
cattle and Merino sheep and his fine stock 


has a reputation for excellence all over the | 


county. , 
Mr. Tink was marred on March 29, 1854, 
to \nme Flick, who was born at Canfield, Ma- 
honing County, Ohio, December to, 1836, and 
is a daughter of Andrew and Barbara (Hahn) 
Ihek, natives of Pennsylvania and the North 
of England. respectively. The children of this 
marriage were: Goburn M., of Salem, who 
married Georgiana Heckler; Minnie, wife of 
Jacob Duck, of Salem; Robert, of Salem, who 
martied Maggie Henry: Paul, who married 
Maud Tlaroff;and Carl M., who married Pearl 
Newhouse and lives on the farm of our sub- 
ject. On March 29, 1904. Mr. and Mrs. Fink 
enjoved the celebration of their “Golden Wed- 
ding” anniversary, which was a happy occa- 
sion for family and friends. Together they have 
borne the storms and enjoyed the sunshine of 
over 50 years and are now surrounded in the 
evening of life with all to make them happy. 
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Mr. Fink has heen a Republican all his life. 
He is a member of Trescott Post No. 10, G. .\. 
R., of Salem. He belongs to the Christian 
Church at Lisbon. 
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ILLIAM WARD BAGLEY, presi- 
dent and secretary of The Bagley 
Company, of East Liverpool, deal- 
ers in groceries and confectionery. 
was born at Salem, Ohio, July 24. 

1868, and is a son of Francis Marion and Eliza 

J. (English) Bagley. 

Abijah Bagley, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject. was born in Canada, whither his father, a 
Lombard preacher, had come after persecution 
in England. Abijah Bagley settled in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at an early day and engaged there 
in a mercantile business for a time and then re- 
moved to East Liverpool where he opened one 
of the first hotels of the city. This enterprise 
he continued until 1860, when he returned to 
merchandising and so continued until within a 
few vears of his death, at the age of 87 years. 

Francis Marion Bagley, father of our sub- 
ject, was born at-Gilford, Ohio, in May, 1845. 
and was reared to the pottery trade, one which 
he followed for some years. Later he became 
interested in mining and for a number of years 
followed the business of mining contractor in 
Columbiana County. In 1878 he came to East 
Liverpool and embarked in a grocery business: 
in the West End. He was a man of good busi- 
ness faculty and prospered until he fell a tem- 
porary victim to the prevailing epidemic of 
smallpox. During his enforced inactivity his 
business was neglected and practically ruined. 
He again engaged in merchandising and so con- 
tinued until his death in September, 1902. In 
politics he was a Democrat but was never an ac- 
tive politician. We married Eliza J. English, 
Who still survives and is associated with our 
subject, her only child, in his business concerns. 
She is a valued member of the Christian church 
as was the late Francis M. Bagley. 

William Ward Bagley completed the com- 
mon school course at East Liverpool and en- 
tered into business while still a youth, his first 
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work being as a newsboy, from which he gradu- 
ated into the position of a reporter for the 
Pittsburg daily papers, more especially for the 
Evening Tribune, a political publication of East 
Liverpool. For a time he was interested in The 
Crisis Publishing Company and occupied the 
position of president. 

On October 4, 1888, he entered into partner- 
ship with his mother under the firm name of 
The Bagley Company. Business was started in 
a small way, the whole amount of capital not 
exceeding $40, but industry, careful manage- 
ment and -upright business methods have de- 
veloped this into one of the leading concerns of 
its kind in Columbiana County. In every es- 
sential Mr. Bagley is a self-made man and is 
one who is justly held in esteem in his city. 

Mr. Bagley was married to Allveretta Os- 
wald, daughter of a Baptist clergyman, of Alli- 
ance, Ohio, and they have one daughter, Nellie 
Pauline, aged 10 years. Mrs. Bagley is a 
member of the Christian Church, while Mr. 
Bagley belongs to the First Presbyterian 
Church. aes 

In political affiliation Mr. Bagley is a Re- 
publican. He takes a very decided interest in 
public matters and at all times works as a good 
citizen to promote the welfare of the city. His 
fraternal associations are with the Elks, the 
Heptosophs and the Order of United American 
Mechanics. 


Se Se 
See IL LIAM H. SCHEETS, inspector 
@s | for the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company, at its shops in Wellsville, 
is the oldest employe in point of 
service residing here, and with but 
few exceptions is one of the oldest of all the 
company’s thousands of employes. This car- 
ries its own distinction without further com- 
ment, for it could not be a fact without Mr. 
Scheets having shown untiring industry, capac- 
ity, good judgment and strict fidelity to the in- 
terests of this great corporation over a period 
of years which covers the whole life of many an 
individual. .Mr. Scheets was born in Montgom- 
ery County, near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
April 22, 1839, and is a son of Henry and Mary 
(Zimmerman) Scheetz. 


The original spelling of the family name 
was Scheetz, and the father of our subject ad- 
hered to it. The family is an old Pennsylvania 
German one. 

Henry Scheetz was born and reared in 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, dying in 
1872, aged 8o years. He learned the business of 
paper manufacturing with his father and, whei 
the latter died, fell heir to the mill which he 
continued to operate until the financial panic of 
1837 ruined his business. In the course of a 
few years he came to Ohio and located at Steu- 
benville, where he continued in business until 
1867, when he retired and in 1869 became a 
member of our subject’s family, where he re- 
sided until his death. He served in the War 
of 1812 with his father, Brig.-Gen. Henry 
Scheetz. He married the estimable daughter 
ot a neighbor, Mary Zimmerman, who died in 
1877, aged 79 years. They had four children, 
the two to arrive at maturity being: Amanda, 
now deceased, formerly the wife of George 
Henry, of Bellaire, Ohio; and William H., of 
this sketch. The parents were members of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Our subject was reared at Steubenville and 
there was educated. In 1857 he began to learn 
the trade of machinist in the shops of the Steu- 
benville & Indiana Railroad, now a part of the, 
Pennsylvania system, and worked in the shops 
there until 1865. In the summer of that year 
he was transferred to Wellsville and in the fall 
of the year was made foreman of the round- 
house, a very exacting position. This he filled 
most satisfactorily until 1902, when he was pro- 
moted to his present position. Every duty per- 
taining to it is carefully filled according to the 
custom of years. He is very highly regarded 
by the corporation which he has so faithfully 
served. 

Mr. Scheets was married, first, to Sarah 
Armstrong, who was a daughter of James 
Armstrong, of Steubenville, Ohio. Their one 
child, Mary, is the wife of O. W. Walkup, of 
Galesburg, Illinois. The mother died in March, 
1864, aged 23 years. She was a member of the 
United Presbyterian Church. Mr. Scheets 
married, second, Ella Abrahams, who is a 
daughter of Jefferson Abrahams, of Wellsville, 


- and of their seven children four grew to ma- 
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and VPhomas, living at home. Mrs. Scheets is 
a member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Wellsville. 

Politically the subject of this sketch is a 
Republican. Although not a politician, he has 
been elected to several very responsible posi- 
tions, which he filled with characteristic ef- 
ficiency. lor six years he was a member of the 
Board of Equalization and for stx years was 
a member of the cemetery board. 


+>" 


a Le WOMAN'S “CHRISTIAN STEM= 
oy :6) PERANCE UNION, of Salineville, 
was organized September 12, 1891, 
11 Masonic Hall, at a mass meeting 
addressed by the noted temperance 
evangelist, Major Hilton. The first officers 


were: President, Mrs.Ju Ga McClaingirecord- 
ing secretary, Sarah Lindsay; corresponding 
secretary, Anna W. Orr; treasurer, Mrs. John 
Grove. The following ladies have served one 
or more terms as president: Mrs. P. S. Hart, 


Mrs. Ahee Bunn, Mrs. C. H. Johnston, Mrs. 
Maria Lindsay, Mrs. lda L. P. Blazer, Mrs. 
Margaret Wilhelm and Mrs. Augusta McLane. 


Owing to the existence of saloons in 
Salineville from its earliest history, temperance 
sentiment was at very low ebb at the time 


this organization was effected. 
difficulties of their work, this band of brave 
women determined to create sentiment and 
nourish its growth until it would be strong 
enough to rid the village of the legalized liquor 
traffic. 

Immediately upon its organization, the W. 
C.F. U. took up the dep: irtment of work among 
children, called the “Loyal Temperance 
Lesions. hej hl ates, waseouommizetia swith 
Miss Grace Hunter as superintendent. The 
meetings were held for a time in the school 


Ignoring the 


building, and temperance principles were in- 
stilled into the minds of the children. Medal 


contest work was carried on successfully for a 
number of vears. During the first vears the 
WoC. PLU. filled half a column, weekly, in 


were frequently held. Ministers were con- 
tinually reminded of their duty to preach tem- 
perance sermons, and were invited to address 
temperance mass meetings. Temperance and 
prohibition literature was purchased and dis- 
tributed, and wall pockets put up in public 
places and kept supplied. School superin- 
tendents and teachers in the villzzxe and town- 
ship schools were interviewed and enlisted on 
the side of scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools. In 1897 the W. C. T. U. 
established and supported a reading room for 
the young. Many prominent lecturers were 
brought before the people from time to time. 

Vinally in the spring of 1900, in connection 
with a committee of men, the W. C. T. U. cir- 
culated a petition, asking the Council to enact 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in Salineville. After a hard fought 
campaign, the temperance forces were defeated 
by 75 votes. The ‘White Ribboners” were dis- 
couraged but not despairing, and immediately 
went to work along the old lines, as well as tak- 
ing up new work. A special effort was made to 
induce Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers to emphasize temperance teaching in 
the Sunday-schools, and pledge cards were in- 
troduced into them and many signatures ob- 
tained. This Union with many others  peti- 


tioned the Ohio Legislature for a_ better 
scientific temperance instruction law. When 


it was secured, the ladies were watchful re- 
garding its enforcement in the village schools. 
The “School Physiology Journal’ was sent to 
the teachers, and special efforts: were made to 
interest them in the work for the youth, to 
which effort they responded nobly. Many per- 
sons were reached through their social natures, 
at the numerous parlor and social meetings, 
at which temperance principles were always 
proclaimed, 

In. the sprine. of L602 the Vi Go baune 
discovered that the saloons were distributing 
obscene literature. With much difficulty they 
obtained evidence and then through their secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ida L. P. Blazer: (who. is~State 
supermtendent of the ng pee of Purity in 
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Literature and Art’), prosecuted the two cases, 
each of which resulted in conviction. Thus 
the Union scored one more mark in fayor of 
local option. 

The individual members of the Union con- 
stantly used their influence with the men of 
their families to bring about a local option 
election. Men were received as honorary mem- 
bers and quite a number were enrolled. At the 
suggestion of the W. C. T. U., in December, 
1902, the Christian Endeavor societies elected 
delegates to the Anti-Saloon Congress, in 
Columbus, the Union to help pay their ex- 
penses, on condition that a mass meeting be 
held on their return, at which they should re- 
port. Such a meeting was held and much en- 
thusiasm aroused. Again in the fall of 1903, 
feeling that the time was ripe for action, mem- 
bers of the Union broached the subject at a 
union meeting of the Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, and afterward personally interviewed 
the men, who later became the leaders in the 
local option campaign. In the meantime the 
W. C. T. U. continued to provide lectures by 
the best temperance lecturers in the field, among 
whom were Mrs. Mary Hunt, Belle Kearney, 
AMlrs. Florence D. Richards, Dr. W. F. Mc- 
Cauley, and Mrs. Annie W. Clark, president 
or the" Ong WC. Tb. U. 

When the actual campaign came on, in 
August, 1904, the ladies worked quietly, allow- 
ing the good men, who had so nobly come to 
the front, to assume the leadership. On elec- 
tion day, September 15th, the vote stood 402 
OEY, NBDE wes 

While splendid work was done by the men, 
and much credit was due them, yet those who 
were far-seeing knew that such a change in 
sentiment had not taken place in a month, nor 
in a year, and such people attributed it to the 
steady plodding work of the W. C. T. U. year 
after vear. With but a few exceptions the men 
who were active on the “dry” side were hon- 
orary members, or men sshiade Wives were 
active workers in the W. C. T. U. The young 
men of the town voted “dry” almost as a unit, 
and they carried the town. They were, most 
of them, boys who had been given scientific 
temperance instruction in the public schools. 


The Union is trying to teach Christian 
citizenship and observance of law. Beside its 
local work, it does county and State work and 
circulates petitions for State and national laws, 
and in many other ways makes its intluence felt 
for good. It is ina healthy condition at pres- 
ent and expects to remain so. The present 
officers are: President, Mrs. Augusta McBane; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Alice Bunn; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs-Ida 1.9P.. Blazers 
treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Smith. 
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NWOHN UNCAPHER, cleceased, was one 
of the most prominent and success- 
ful business men of Unity township, 
of which he was a pioneer. He was 
a successful farmer and tanner, and at 
the time of his death had extensive landed in- 
terests in this and other counties. 

John Uncapher was born in Loudoun 
County, Virginia, and was a son of George and 
Catherine Uncapher. He was seven years of 
age when he accompanied his parents to West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, settling near 
Saltzburg, in Mount Pleasant township. He 
was one of a large family of children and re- 
ceived his educational training in the primi- 
tive schools of that period. He came to Ohio 
about 1830, and settled on a farm in the north- 
east portion of Columbiana County, in section 
18, Unity township, on which there was a 
log house, which is still standing, and a barn. 
He at once set about, in earnest, the task of 
making his fortune. In addition to farming, 
he conducted a tannery on his home place, and 
grew to be one of the substantial men of his 
section. In addition to his real estate holdings 
in Unity township, he acquired property in Van 
Wert County, Ohio, and about 400 acres of 
farm land near that town. He also had busi- 
ness interests in the town of Marion. 

John Uncapher was united in marriage with 
Anna Elizabeth Williams, a daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Magdalena Gaetan) 
Williams. Her father was a native of Scot- 
land: upon coming to this country he settled in 
Ea cas where he acquired considerable 
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land. Many Indians being encamped in the 
timber of the section in which he lived, he was 
in constant danger of his life and as a result 
decided to leave that country, notwithstanding 
his property interests from which he never real- 
ized a cent. He moved to near Greensburg, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, where 
he became wealthy through his coal mining op- 
erations, and upon his death he left each mem- 
ber of the family much valuable property. Mr. 
and Mrs. Uncapher became parents of nine 
children, three of whom died young. Of those 
who grew to maturity, but two are now living: 
Mary Magdalena, of New Waterford; and 
Mrs. Margaret Hively, who lives in section 17, 
Unity township. Our subject departed this life 
at the age of go years; his faithful wife pre- 
ceded him some years, dying in her 75th year. 
Religiously, they were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Miss Mary Magdalena Uncapher is a lady 
of refinement and good business capacity, and 
universally respected and esteemed by her fel- 
low-citizens of New Waterford. Believing 
government bonds the safest investment, al- 
though not affording large returns, she has in- 
vested her property in these securities. Miss 
Uncapher has a fine residence, pleasantly sit- 
uated near the center of the village of New 
Waterford, a view of which accompanies this 
sketch. Miss Uncapher identified herself with 
the Presbyterian Church in early life, but of 
late years has attended the Methodist Church, 
of which she is a member. 
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mea) REDERIC J. MULLINS, junior mem- 
q = ber of the well-known law firm 
of Carey & Mullins, of Salem, stands 
very high in the estimation of his 
professional brethren as well as the 
general public. Mr. Mullins was born at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, October 3, 1857, and is a 
son of James and Hannah E. Mullins. 

Mr. Mullins was given excellent educational 
training and is a graduate of the University of 
Wooster. In 1888 he came to Salem and en- 
tered the service of the Pennsylvania Com- 


jamin F. Hepsley, of Steubenville, 


pany'in its law department, forming a partner— 
ship with James R. Carey and W. C. Bovle,. 
under the firm name of Carey, Boyle & Mul- 
lins, and continued thus until January I, 1900.. 
when Mr. Boyle withdrew and the present firm: 
took the place of the old one. Mr. Mullins 
is assistant solicitor for the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. Both Mr, Carey and Mr. Mullins have 
been retained in some of the most important 
litigation in the courts of the county and have 
acquitted themselves well individually and as 
a firm. 

Mr. Mullins was married in 1882 to Mary 
E. Parsons, daughter of Hon. C. G. Parsons, 
of Wooster, and has a family of three children. 
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Saag) ARRY H. LEITH, civil engineer by 
) ’S§| profession and now city engineer of 
Wellsville, was born at Wellsville, 
Columbiana. County, Ohio, July 10, 
1878, and is a son of Thomas J. and 
Isabel W. (Philips) Leith. 

Thomas J. Leith, the father, was born at 
Wellsville also, on July 23, 1848. While a lad 
he began going back and forth on the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg Railroad as a newspoy, later 
became a brakeman and still later a passenger 
conductor on the line between Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, and occupies that position 
at the present time. He is a Republican in 
politics. 

The mother of our subject was born in 
Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, and still sur- 
vives. The four members of the family to 
reach maturity are: Maude V., wife of Ben- 
Ohio; 
Charles F., of Pittsburg; Harry H., of Wells- 
ville and Pearl M., wife of Lee Phillips, of 
Chester, West Virginia. 

Harry H. Leith was educated in Wells- 
ville and graduated at the High School in 1896 
entering then the office of the maintenance of 
way department of the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
where he remained two years, his instruction 
including surveying. He then entered the 
Case School of Applied Science at Cleveland 
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where he took a special course in civil engin- 
eering and continued his studies along this line 
in the Ohio State University at Columbus. 

Mr. Leith then returned to Wellsville and 
worked for about 12 months for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, but since 1gor he 
has been city engineer, appointed by the City 
Council. He bears off the record as being the 
youngest city engineer in the State of Ohio. 
He has a large private business, doing work in 
his line in the city for private concerns and had 
personal charge of the construction of the storm 
sewers. Almost all of the city’s utilities have 
been established under his supervision. 

Mr. Leith was united in marriage with 
Nora Moorehead, a daughter of John Moore- 
head, of Wellsville, and they have one son,— 
—Joseph P. Mrs. Leith is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Politically Mr. Leith is identified with the 
Republican party. Fraternally he belongs to 
Wellsville Lodge, No. 180, F. & A. M. Dur- 
ing his university days he was a member of the 
Sigma Chi, class of tg01. He possesses a fine 
baritone voice and was chosen a meniber of 
the University Glee Club, one of 16, out of 
a body of 1,500. 
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OSEPH B. STEINER. The beautiful 
home in Butler township, where the 
late Joseph B. Steiner spent three 
years of his long and useful life, 
is one of the most attractive of the 
many fine houses for which the northern sec- 
tion’ of the county is noted. Mr. Steiner was 
born at Leesburg, Mercer County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in September, 1841, and was the second 
in a family of nine children born to Joseph and 
Margaret (Robbins) Steiner. 

Of his early life we have few records but 
it is known that from boyhood he was thrown 
upon his own resources. He made his way to 
Pittsburg and there sought and obtained work 
.in one of the largest rolling-mills of that city, 
and through his industry and faithful per- 
formance of duty continued in the employ of 
Everson & Preston for more than 35 years, a 


ior 


considerable period of this time being a man- 
ager of an important department. He was 
connected in a like capacity with two other 
firms in Pittsburg. From that city he enlisted 
for service in the Civil War and faithfully per- 
formed a soldier’s duty from February, 1864, 
until the close of lrostilities. © He was connected 
with Battery F, known as “Hampton's Bat- 
tery,” under the command of that brave soldier, 
Capt. Nathaniel Irish, and the greater part of 
his service was in protecting Hampton Roads. 
He was a valued member of Hayes Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Pittsburg. 

By his own industry and frugality Mr. 
Steiner had accumulated sufficient capital to in- 
vest in a body of valuable land and in 1898 
he purchased the present home farm of 150 
acres, located in section 14, Butler township, 
Columbiana County. He took great pride in 
this beautiful home and spared neither expense 
nor labor in making it attractive in every way. 
Here he was stricken with apoplexy very sud- 
denly and, with sickness of but one day’s dura- 
tion, passed away, on June 29, 1902. He was 
a man of such sterling character that he had 
many friends and sorrow over his death was 
wide-spread. For many years he had been a 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church. 
He had been associated with the Masonic fra- 
ternity since young manhood. In his political 
views he was a Republican. 

In 1866 Mr. Steiner was united in marriage 
with Miriam Jones, who was born at Newton, 
Wales, December 21, 1842. Her parents hav- 
ing died previously, she came to the United 
States with a brother, when 19 years old. 
She is the only survivor of four children, viz: 
Rowland, Isaac W., Eleanor, and Miriam. 
Mr. and Mrs. Steiner became the parents of 
five children, all of whom were carefully edu- 
cated and all have domestic circles of their 
own. They areas follows: Maude, who mar- 
ried M. R. Little, of Hanover; Joseph, who is 
cashier of the great Crane Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago; Hugh C., who married 
Margaret Carroll, in February, 1898, and has 
three bright, attractive little ones,—Margaret, 
Miriam and Ruth; Gertrude M., who is the 
wife of George R. Aufderheide, of Pittsburg; 
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and Alma C., wife of Charles B. Moore, of 
‘Salem. 

Prior to the death of his father, Hugh C. 
Steiner was a successful mechanic at Pittsburg, 
“but since then he has had charge of the farm, 
‘taking the same amount of interest in keeping 
-it up and improving it still further as did his 
late father. Mere words can not adequately 
‘describe this beautiful rural home. The sub- 
stantial brick residence is surrounded by fully 
a half acre of ground laid out with tHe taste 
of a landscape artist, trees, shrubbery and 
flowers making it indeed attractive. 
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TCHARKD Lay GHAMBERS? teller 
4] of The First National Bank, of East 
Liverpool, is a native of Knoxville, 
Ohio, and a son of Richard and Mary 
FE, (Clear) Chambers. His grand- 
father Chambers was a native of Halifax, Eng- 
land, where he was a prosperous timber mer- 
‘chant. 

Richard Chambers was born in Halifax, 
England, January 24, 1832. He was a carpen- 
ter and joiner and during the Crimean War 
was employed in the government arsenal at 
Woolwich. In 1858 he came to America and 
became a partner, of his brother Joseph, who 
had been conducting a general store at Knox- 
ville, Ohio, for many years. When the war 
with the South commenced he enlisted in Com- 
pany D, 98th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., and served 
three years, during which he had only a slight 
wound. He was captured at Perryville, Ken- 
tucky, and paroled at Columbus, Ohio. Later 
on he was exchanged and then rejoined his regi- 
ment in the field. Returning to Knoxville after 
the war, he continued the business alone until 
his death, September 26, 1881. He was a Re- 
publican. He was married in 1860 to Mary E. 
Clear, who was a daughter of Thomas Clear, 
and was born in Knoxville, Jefferson County, 

Ohio, July 4, 1842. Their family consisted of 
six children, namely: Elmer E.; Frank B., 
Charles S., of Jacksonville, Florida; Frederick 
‘W., of Cincinnati; Hubert C., a United Pres- 
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byterian minister, who is a missionary in India; 
and Richard L. E. After the death of Mr. 
Chambers, his widow conducted the store for 
several years, when her son Frank took the 
responsibility from her shoulders. In 1887, 
he formed a partnership with his brother Elmer 
and came to East Liverpool, where they opened 
the largest department store in the East End, 
then known as Ohio City, under the firm name 
of Chambers Brothers. About 1893 a new 
organization was formed and since then the 
business has been conducted under the name 
of The Chambers Company. Frank B. Cham- 
bers is manager of the business. 

Mrs. Chambers is a member of the Second 
United Presbyterian Church, with which her 
husband was also identified. Her father, 
Thomas Clear, was. born in Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, and married Sarah Pontius, a daugh- 
ter of George Pontius. After the death of his 
wife he came to East Liverpool and lived with 
his daughter, Mrs. Sarah Boyle, until he passed 
away at the age of 72 years in 1871. 
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&. ESSE M. ALLEN, deceased, one of the 
fom fej carly merchants at Columbiana, who 
xe fi = was in business in this town for almost 

=“) two score years, was born in 1808, 
and came to this locality with his 
uncle, Jesse Allen. 

This Jesse Allen was the first merchant in 
Columbiana and began business in 1812. For. 
a time Benjamin Hanna had an interest and the 
firm was known as Jesse Allen & Company. 
They occupied a small building on the northeast 
corner of the “Square” until 1816, when Mr. 
Allen continued alone for a number of years. 
Subsequently he bought property and built a 
brick building where the bank was located on 
the northwest side of the “Square.” There he 
continued in successful merchandising, in the 
meantime taking his nephew, Jesse M. Allen, 
into partnership. The latter succeeded his 
uncle in business and continued for almost 40 
years. The brick block on the west side of the 
“Square” in which Mrs. Allen resides, he built 
in 1841, three years after his marriage. After 
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a long, exemplary and useful life, he died in 
1874. 

_ In 1838 Mr. Allen married Mary Nichols, 
who is a daughter of William and Mary (Jan- 
ley) Nichols, who reared a family of 10 child- 
ren, of which Mrs. Allen is the only survivor. 

William Nichols was born in 1779 in Lou- 
doun County, Virginia, in an old stone resi- 
dence which was the family home. He was.a 
son of William and Sarah (Spencer) Nichols, 
who reared a family of three sons and two 
daughters, viz.: Isaac, Samuel, William, Mrs. 
Mary Piggot and Mrs. Edith Tate. The Nich- 
ols family is of English extraction and of Quak- 
er stock. It was founded in Virginia by two 
brothers, Isaac and William Nichols, followers 
of George Fox. They lived and died in Lou- 
doun County and their tombstones may be 
found near the little meeting house on Goose 
Creek, 

William Nichols, the father of Mrs. Allen, 
was educated in the Friends’ school in his na- 
tive county and all his life he followed farming 
in connection with traveling as a minister of 
thé Society of Friends. In 1833 he came to 
Columbiana County, Ohio, purchasing at that 
time some 650 acres of land. In 1834 he came 
to the county again, built a sawmill at Cherry 
Fork and then went back to the old home in 
Virginia. In 1836 he brought his wife and 
children to the new home and in 1837 built a 
grist-mill, which his son Stacey conducted in 
connection with the sawmill. He was a just 
man and devoted to his children. On the mar- 
riage of each daughter, he gave her $1,000, 
while to his sons he gave adequately in land. 
He was permitted to pass away before the Civil 
War conflict rent his beloved section, dying in 
June, 1860. The mother of Mrs. Allen was 
‘-born in Loudoun County, Virginia, and was 
the third child born to Stacey and Hannah 
(Brown) Janney. 

Mrs. Allen has witnessed the development 
of Columbiana from its beginning and with 
her husband has much to do with the advance- 
ment of education and the refining of crude con- 
ditions into the civilization of to-day. With 
her brother, Isaac Nichols, and her husband, 
Jesse M. Allen, she laid out 100 acres in town 


lots, this addition being situated north of the: 
“Square.” She is a lady who is held in great 
esteem both in Columbiana and in Salem, where 
she has business connections and a wide circle- 


of friends. 
————+-+—____ 


P=aHE DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK, of 

}| East Liverpool, one of the leading in-- 
stitutions of the city, was established 
in July, 1902, by George H. Owen, 
Harry T. Hall,.and other representa- - 
tive business men. In addition to transacting 
a general banking business, this bank accepts 
deposits of sums as small as 10 cents and on 
the savings deposits pays compound interest. It 
is the only institution of its kind in the city, 
and is filling a long-felt want. 

The officers of The Dollar Savings Bank 
are: George H. Owen, president; H. N. Hark- 
er, vice-president; and Harry T. Hall, cashier. 
These gentlemen are also on the board of di- 
rectors with M. E. Golding, James G. Lee, H.. 
A. McNicol, Monroe Patterson. L. M. Thomas, . 
Oliver C. Vodrey, Edwin M. Knowles, A. S. 
Young and George C. Thompson. The bank 
has purchased the building on the corner of 
Fifth and Washington streets, known as the 
Odd Fellows Building, which will be the home 
of this institution in the near future. The Dol- 
lar Savings Bank has a capital stock of $60,000 
fully paid up, and in the two and a half years. 
of its existence has opened up over 6,000 ac- 
counts. It was conceived and fostered by con-- 
servative and successful business men, and un-- 
der excellent management has prospered be-- 
yond the expectation of its promoters. 
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wal ANIEL WEBSTER BRINKER, one- 

@) of the prominent citizens of Salem 
township, secretary of the Salem 
Township Rural Telephone Company 
and also secretary of the Leetonia 
Horse Breeding Association, resides on his fine - 
farm of 105 acres, which is ‘situated in section 
36. Mr. Brinker was born in Center township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, March 23, 1861,. 
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and is a son of Henry and Rosina (.\ugst) 
Brinker, 

The grandfather of our subject, Andrew 
Brinker, was born in Pennsylvania, and came 
to Ohio with his family in 1807, settling on 
land which he had entered two years previously. 
‘The family still have the original deeds. He 
became a very wealthy and influential man, 
owning at one time 2,000 acres of land, 1,740 
of which were situated in Columbiana County. 
He caive of sturdy German stock which had 
settled first in Maryland and had then crossed 
into Pennsylvania. At his majority he was 
started out in life with a capital represented 
by a horse and a steer. The most of his large 
fortune, accumulated by his own efforts, was 
made in Ohio. He was generous to his chil- 
-dren, giving each one 200 acres of land. With 
two others he founded the St. Jacob's Re- 
formed Church. 

Henry Brinker, father of our subject, was 
born in Center township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, in June, 1809, and died October 7, 1882, 
after a long and useful life of 73 years. His 
life was spent as a farmer and at one time he 
owned much land; he willed 458 acres to his 
children. All his property he acquired by his 
own efforts with the exception of what his 
father gave him, about 190 acres, and he carried 
‘on extensive farming and stockraising. He 
vas a liberal supporter of the church and a 
man of honor and business integrity. He was 
one of a family of 11 children and the only 
one born in Columbiana County. He was 
twice married, a period of 20 years intervening 
between his weddings. 

The mother of our subject was Rosina 
ugst, who was born in Salem township and 
is a daughter of Jacob and Katherine Augst, 
Swiss-Germans. She still survives and resides 
with her daughter, Sara Ida, in Salem town- 
ship. The one child of Mr. Brinker's first mar- 
riage was Jacob, who died in 1887, aged 57 
years. The three children of the second mar- 
riage were: Mrs. Mary C. Arter, of Center 
township; Daniel W., of this sketch: and Mrs. 
Sara Ida Bates, of Salem township. 

Daniel Webster Brinker, our immediate 


and attended the local schools. In 1877 his 
father gave him the farm he now owns and 
operates and he settled on it in 1884, two years 
previously having erected the fine residence and 
commodious barn. He operates his own 105 
acres and 42 acres adjoining belonging to his 
mother. It is mainly conducted as a dairy 
farm, being stocked chiefly with Jersey cattle. 
It is one of the excellent properties of the town- 
ship and the home is one in which to take just 
pride. ; 
On March 8, 1884, Mr. Brinker was mar- 
ried to Alice Hilbish, who was born in Snyder 
County, Pennsylvania, and is a daughter of 
Rey. Henry Hilbish, of the Reformed Church. 
They have seven children, namely: Ada B., 
Linna R., Mildred and Miriam (twins), Henry 
R., Wilham Theodore and Mary. 

In addition to his agricultural interests, Mr. 
Brinker, takes an active part in politics and in 
religious and social organizations. He is the 
efficient secretary of the Salem Township 
Rural Telephone Company, which was organ- 
ized in July, 1904, and fills the same position 
with the Leetonia Horse Breeding Association, 
which has given much attention to the develop- 
ing of a superior grade of horses in this section. 

Politically Mr. Brinker is a Republican and 
is a member of the township School Board. 
He also belongs to the local Grange. Like his 
father he liberally supports St. Jacob’s Re- 
formed Church, in which he has been a deacon 
far the past Io years. Few men are better 
known in Center township and few are held 
in higher esteem. The family has been settled 
in this localit® so long that few can recall when 
the name was not familiar here. 
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ACOB MILLER, deceased, was one of 
the prominent German farmers of 
Columbiana County, owning a fine 

farm of 288 acres, located in sections 
14 and 15, St. Clair township. He 
was honorable and upright in all his dealings 
and it is our privilege to pay this token of re- 
spect to the memory of one so highly esteemed 


subject, was reared in his present neighborhood { by his fellow-men. Jacob Miller was born in 
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Bavaria, near the Rhine, in Germany, in 1810. 
He was a stone-mason by trade and followed 
that business in his native country. He was a 
soldier in the German .\rmy but as it was a life 
for which he had no fancy he left it and soon 
after crossed the ocean to find a home in Ameri- 
ca. He first located in Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania. He also had a farm of 160 acres 
in Seneca County, which he disposed of when 
he came to Columbiana County. .\iter coming 
to this county he worked at his trade for some 
time. 

In 1858 Mr. Miller was married to Susan 
Grader, whose father was George Grader, a 
soldier under Napoleon in the battle of \Water- 
loo. They had four children—Mary M.., 
Caroline, George and Ellen—all of whom live 
on the homestead. George married Mary Jane 
Farmer and has six childrenw—Frank, Law- 
rence, Mary, Blanche, George and Merle. His 
parents built him a house on a part of their 
farm where he resides. 

When Jacob Miller was married, he re- 
turned to Lawrence County, Pennsylvania, and 
rented a farm which he cultivated for five years. 
He then came with his family back to Colum- 
biana County and moved upon the farm which 
was then owned by Mrs. Miller's father, George 
Grader, and which was left to her when he died 
at the age of 86 years. This property consisted 
of 175 acres of land in section 15, St. Clair 
township. Mr. Miller carried on general 
farming and being of a frugal and industrious 
nature soon accumulated sufficient means to 
purchase an adjoining tract of 113 acres, which 
lay in section 14. He was a Democrat but not 
an aggressive one. He was a member of the 
German Lutheran Church in his earlier day 
and a prominent Mason. His death occurr ed 
May 11, 1901, when he was not quite 82 years 
of age. His wife also died in her 82nd year, 
passing away on July 12, 1905, esteemed and 
loved by all who knew her. 

Miss Mary M. Miller has demonstrated the 
fact that one may be very successful in the dairy 
business although a woman. On the Ist of 
June, 1901, soon after the death of her father, 
she started with the six cows already in her 
possession, purchased 22 more and started sell- 


ing milk. Vinding the profits accruing from 
the sales equal to ‘het expectations, she added 
five head more to her herd and now has a bunch 
of 33 as fine cattle as it will be possible to find 
ma day's drive. These cows have been se- 
lected especially and embrace Jerseys, Hol- 
steins and Durhams. The ay erage amount of 
milk secured each day is about 45 gallons. Miss 
Miller is a thorough business woman and gives 
her personal supervision to the work, thus in- 
suring its suecess. She is a lady of pleasant 
address and a visit to her farm would well re- 
pay any lover of well-kept dairies. 
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ARON B. WALTON. For a number 
of years the late Aaron B. Walton 
was numbered with the enterprising 
and successful business men of 
Salem, a leader in the grocery and 

tobacco business. Mr. Walton was born in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, and was one of a 
family of seven children born to his parents, 
Abraham and Ann (Brunson) Walton. 

The parents of Mr. Walton were natives of 
Pennsylvania, from which State they migrated 
to Ohio and settled at New Garden, Colum- 
biana County, where they spent the remainder 
of their lives, the father following agricultural 
pursuits. 

Aaron B. Walton grew to young manhood 
on his father’s farm and attended the local 
schools. He prepared for his future by learn- 
ing the shoemaking trade, but probably did not 
follow it very long as he hecame a traveling 
representative for a Buffalo business house 
early in his mature years. When prepared to 
settle permanently in business, he came to 
Salem, embarking here in the grocery and to- 
bacco business, in which he accumulated an 
ample fortune and continued to be interested 
until his retirement from activity some five 
years prior to his death, which took place June 
26, 1896. His remains were laid to rest in 
beautiful Hope Cemetery at Salem. 

Mr. eaeey was married on May 3, 1852, 
to Rebecca J. Barnet, who is a daughter of 
\Wiliam Barnet, of Pennsylvania birth, They 
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reared a family which is well known in many 
circles at Salem, viz: Vlora A., who 1s very 
prominent in Salem musical circles, a teacher 
of music and an accomplished lady; Laura M., 
Mrs. J. A, Teegarden, of Salem; Elizabeth, 
wife of A. Otis Silver; Carrie M., wife of 
Charles MacIntire, of Pittsburg; and Herbert 
A., who married Estella Dout, and is shipping 
clerk for The Silver Manufacturing Company, 
of Salem. Mrs. Walton still survives and with 
her eldest daughter resides in a very attractive 
new home on the corner of Green street and 
Highland avenue. 

“Mr. Walton was reared in the Quaker faith 
and remained attached to that peaceful body 
all his life. The family attend the Presbyterian 
Church. Politically our subject was a Demo- 


crat, but never aspired to political prominence. 
He was honored and esteemed as a man of 
probity. 
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LIFFORD A. BOUGH, proprietor of 
one of the largest cooper shops in 
East Liverpool, was born at Lisbon, 
this county, September, 19, 1874, and 
is a son of Mark H. and Sarah A. 
(March) Bough. 

The family have been residents of Colum- 
biana County since a very early day when the 
great-grandfather, Henry Bough, bought a 
piece ot land in Madison township which he 
cleared of timber and devoted to agricultural 
purposes. He married Elizabeth Woolen, who 
was born on Beaver Creek, about three miles 
from West Point, Columbiana County, and 
lived to the great age of 92 years. He passed 
away in 1865 at the age of 80 years. 

His son, Henry Bough, our subject’s grand- 
father. was born about one mile from West 
Point, Ohio, and was a farmer the greater part 
of his life. When the gold fever broke out in 
1849, he joined the great army of fortune- 
seekers and made his way to California, where 
he was more fortunate in his quest than were 
many of his associates as he found gold and 
was able to return to Ohio with the much de- 
sired wealth which had heen so elusive to many. 
Some of the ore which he brought back was 


converted into a gold watch-case and chain and 
this valuable relic is now the prized possession 
of Clifford A. Bough. He was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, in which he was elder and 
held other offices, being very active in religious. 
work. In politics he was a Democrat and was 
a member of the Council of Lisbon, where the 
last 20 years or so of his life were spent, hav- 
ing retired from active business. He died in 
1899 at the age of 83 years. He married Mary 
Irwin, who lived on the North Georgetown 
road, two miles east of West Point, and was a 
daughter of Joseph Irwin. They had a family 
of seven children: Joseph, who died in the 
army; Phoebe, Elizabeth, Mark H., Columbus, 
John A. and Olivia. 

Mark H. Bough was born at West Point, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, May 9, 1847, and 
grew to manhood on the farm purchased soon 
after by his father, situated about a mile dis- 
tant from that point. He attended school in 
the primitive log cabin, farming in summer and 
going to school for the short winter term. He 
continued on the home farm until his 25th year 
when he married and rented a farm on Beaver 
Creek, which he cultivated for three years. 
In 1875 he moved to Lisbon and took charge of 
the government mail, his route being between 
Lisbon and Wellsville. He carried the mail 
four years, when he moved to East Liverpool 
and worked in the clay departments of the dif- 
ferent potteries for three years. He next 
started a cooper shop on East Fifth street, 
which business he continued in that location 14 
years, working up a good trade, and in 1893 
moved to his present shop on Elm street and 
Sugar alley. He has five men in his employ 
constantly. He married Sarah A. March, a 
daughter of John W. March, of this county, 
and they have two children: Alma, wife of 
F. W. McCurdy, of Attica, Indiana; and Clif- 
ford A. Two others died in childhood. The 
mother died June 12, 1903. She was an earnest 
member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
East Liverpool. Mr. Bough belongs to Riddle 
Lodge, No. 315, F.& A. M. He isa Republi- 
can. : 

Clifford A. Bough was a child of two years 
when his parents brought him to East Liver- 
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pool, where he was educated. At the age of 14 
he entered his father’s cooper shop to learn the 
business. He continued to work there until 
1904 when he opened his present cooper shop, 
employing two men. During the 15 months 
in which he has been in business for himself he 
has increased his trade until he has one of the 
largest shops in the city and finds it necessary 
to employ 15 men to keep up with the demand 
for casks and potters’ shipping supplies, which 
he manufactures. 

Mr. Bough married Cora B. Hall, a daugh- 
ter of John W. Hall, of East Liverpool, a lady 
of intellectuality and refinement and a promi- 
nent member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
which is also the church of Mr. Bough’s choice. 
He is a member of East Liverpool Lodge, No. 
258, B. P.O. E. He is affiliated with the Re- 
publican party and as a man stands high in the 
city. 
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a, OHN DEMING, deceased, late presi- 
Me, dent of The Deming Company, the 
< @| great pump manufacturing concern of 
Salem, and for many years a man 
closely identified with the various im- 


7 


portant interests of this section, was born at | 


Berlin, Connecticut, February 21, 1817, and 
was a son of William Riley and Mary (Fenn) 
Deming. : 

The first of the family to settle in America 
was a John Deming, who came at a very early 
day from England to the vicinity of Hartford, 
Connecticut. The name is frequently found 
among the officers of the Revolutionary War. 
William Riley Deming, father of the late John 
Deming, brought the name to Ashtabula 
County, Ohio. He married a daughter of Rev. 
Nathaniel Fenn, who graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1775, and was a chaplain in the patriot 
army during the Revolutionary War. Thus 
on both sides Mr. Deming came of Revolution- 
ary stock. 

John Deming was a youth of 15 years when 
his parents settled in Ashtabula County, Ohio. 
Upon attaining manhood, he embarked in a 
mercantile business with his older brother, 
William S. Deming, at New Lyme, and later 
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the firm extended its joint operations to exten- 
sive dealing in live stock. Later, John Deming 
went to Hlinois and to Iowa, farming for a 
short time in each State, but subsequently re- 
turned to Ashtabula County. About 1850 Mr. 
Deming came to Columbiana County and en- 
gaged some seven years in farming; in 1857 
he resumed merchandising, locating at Salem. 
Two years later he again became associated 
with his father-in-law in business and they op- 
erated a wholesale fruit and manufacturing 
confectionery store in Cincinnati until 1863, 
when Mr. Deming returned to Salem. 

It was in 1863 that Mr. Deming entered 
into the manufacture of pottery at Saleni, 
which he continued until 1866, when he bought 
a one-third interest in the firm of Dole & Sil- 
ver, manufacturers of carriage makers’ and 
blacksmiths’ tools, the firm then becoming Dole, 
Silver & Deming. One year thereafter Levi 
Dole, who was the inventor of many of the 
goods manufactured by the company, died and 
A. R. Silver, and John Deming bought Mr. 
Dole’s interest. In 1874 the business was in- 
corporated as The Silver & Deming Manu- 
facturing Company, of which John Deming be- 
came vice-president and treasurer. 

In 1890 the business was divided, The Sil- 
ver Manufacturing Company being organized, 
which took over the products and machinery 
for all the manufactures exclusive of pumps, 
while The Deming Company retained the plant 
of the old firm and engaged extensively in 
pump manufacturing. 

Although then a man advanced in years, 
John Deming was elected president of the com- 
pany, a position he retained, performing its var- 
ious duties with remarkable efficiency until the 
time of his death, which occurred January 10, 
1894. In many ways he was a man of unusual 
character. He had been actively engaged in 
business for a term of years covering the whole 
life of many who had started out as his com- 
petitors, and to the last held a firm rein in the 
direction of large affairs. His private life was 
without reproach, his name being ever,one asso- 
ciated with business integrity and good citi- 
zenship. 

In 1849 John Deming was married to An- 
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gelina Bown, who was a daughter of Benja- 
min and Sarah Bown, residents then of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Seven children were born 
to them as follows: Ella, born in 1850; Will- 
iam Lloyd, born April 15, 1852; Walter enn, 
horn \ugust 26, 1853; lrank Benjamin, born 
March 23, 1855: Caroline, born January 22, 
1860: Angeline May, born December 8, 1864; 
and Iva Belle. 

The eldest daughter of Mr, Deming mar- 
ried Herman Mayerhofer, a well-known resi- 
dent of Pittsburg, and they have two child- 
ren.—Walter FI. and Estella Margaret. 

William Lloyd Deming, the eldest son of 
Mr. Deming, was born on what is known as 
the Flick Young farm, which is located three 
miles south of Salem. After graduating from 
the Salem High School, he entered Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, where he was 
graduated in the class of 1877. For several 
years afterward he was engaged in a printing 
business at Salem, but in 1882 he became icenti- 
fied with The Silver & Deming Manufacturing 
Company, going out as a traveling representa- 
tive for the same. In 1890, when the reorgani- 
zation of the business took place, he became 
vice-president and secretary of The Deming 
‘Company, a position he still retains; he has 
special charge of the sales and advertising de- 
partment of the business. Mr. Deming has 
made many improvements in the machinery 
and the product, from designs of his own in- 


vention, much increasing the output thereby,, 


the patents for these being owned by the com- 
pany. He is also president of the Wirsching 
Organ Company which was incorporated in 
the current vear and he is recognized as a far- 
seeing, capable man of business. On April 
11, 1894, he married Henrietta Brinton, who 
was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and is a 
daughter of William Penn and Susan Brinton. 
They have one child, Susan Brinton, who was 
born: February 28, 1895. 

Walter enn Deming, the second son of 
the late John Deming, was graduated from the 
Salem High School and then became associated 
with the frm of Voetter & Brainard, of Pitts- 
burg, as hookkeeper. After one year at Pitts- 
burg, he returned to Salem to act in the same 


capacity for the firm of Silver & Deming, and 
was subsequently made secretary of the coni- 
pany. When the business was reorganized as 
above stated, he was made treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, later succeeding to the offices of 
president and treasurer of The Deming Com- 
pany. He is a member of the board of diree- 
tors of the Wirsching Organ Company, a di- 
rector of the Farmers’ National Bank, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of Salem, and 
he has been president of the Salem Board of 
Trade. Like his late father and his elder broth- 
er, he is a keen man of business, and since com- 
ing into the presidency has shown his capacity 
as the alert, directing spirit of this great indus- 
try. In 1884 he was married to Polly Ramsden, 
who was born at Liverpool, England, and is a 
daughter of the late George Ramsden, who for 
many years was manager of the Guion Steam- 
ship Company, of Liverpool; was under his 
management that the ships of this company 
made the first fast record trips across the At- 
lantic Ocean. Mr. and Mrs. Deming have two 
children: George R., born April 29, 1885; 
and Dorothy F., born November 5, 1899. 

Frank Benjamin Deming, the third son of 
the late John Deming, is a successful fruit 
farmer at Holland Springs, Ohio. 

Caroline, the second daughter, is the wife of 
John Nelson Ostrom, a civil engineer, at Pitts- 
burg, and they have one son,—John. 

Angeline May, the third daughter, is the 
wife.of William W. Mulford, who is secretary 
and treasurer of the Wirsching Organ Com- 
pany, of Salem. They haye three children, — 
John Deming, William ‘ft dnd Laura. 

Eva Belle Deming, the youngest member of 
the family, is a musician of note; she is now en- 
gaged in teaching sight singing in New York 
City. Miss Deming is well known to the musi- 
cal world all over the country. She has read 
many papers on musical subjects and taken a 
prominent place at many conventions. | 

_ The late John Deming was a stanch Repub- 
lican in his political sentiments, although he 
accepted no office. He was, however, promin- 
ent in the anti-slavery movement and was a 
promoter of the objects of the “Underground 
Railroad.” He dominated much of the party’s 
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action in local matters in the advancement of 
progressive movements of various kinds, but 
business claimed the greater part of his atten- 
tion. In another part of this work will be 
found an exhaustive article upon the work and 
scope of The Deming Company, one of the 
great industries of Salem, which gives em- 
ployment to 300 persons, is the largest enter- 
prise of its kind in this section of the United 
States and sends its products all over the world. 
A portrait of the subject of this sketch appears 
on a foregoing page. 
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HY | stantial citizens of Butler township, 


G EORGE W. LITTLE, one of. the sub- 


who owns a productive farm of 125 
acres and for the past 26 years has 
been the owner and operator of his 
own blacksmith shop at New Middleton, was 
born in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, May 19, 1850, 
and is a son of John and Ann (Watson) Little. 

The parents of our subject were both born 
in Scotland. From the age of 14 years the 
father worked as a blacksmith and,continued to 
work at his own forge until advanced in years. 
He made a specialty of horseshoeing and pat- 
rons would come a long distance in order to 
‘profit by his skill. His last years were spent 
with a daughter at New Garden, Colum- 
‘biana County, Ohio, where his death took place 
at the age of 79 years. His wife died in her 
65th year. Their children were: Janet, widow 
of Hiram Carle, of Butler, township; Michael, a 
former of Hanover township; who followed 
blacksmithing for 20 years; Agnes Bell, wife 
of Jonathan- Marshall, of Salem; George W.., 
of this sketch; Mary, deceased; Maggie, wife 
of John Gamble, residing on the old homestead 
at New Garden; Lily, wife of Sidney Carle, 
of Salem; Emma, deceased, who was the wife 
of Montgomery Cook, of Salem; Elizabeth, 
deceased, who was the wife of Albert Rutter, 
of Salem; and Alice, wife of Clyde Bryan, of 
Salem. 

George W. Little was five years old when 
he accompanied his parents to America. After 
many days on the ocean, they landed in New 
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York and from there came directly to Home- 
worth, Columbiana County, where they livetl 
a short time and then removed to North George- 
town. There the father carried on his trade 
for two years and then removed to ‘‘Camp 
Settlement” in Butler township, where he ran 
a first-class blacksmith shop for four years. 
On June 9, 1859, he removed to New Garden 
and our subject remained with his father, with 
whom he learned the trade, until he was 26 
years old. He and his father worked together 
for 14 years. When our subject started out 
for himself, he located in New Middleton, 
where he now owns a very good home and shop 
and has a fine line of custom. His farm is 
operated by his son, who resides on it. When 
Mr, Little and wife inherited 85 acres of this 
farm from her father, there had been no build- 
ings erected and but little improving done. 
Now it is a very valuable property. Industry 
combined with excellent management have 
brought Mr. Little deserved success and he is 
justly looked upon as one of the substantial 
and representative men of the township. 

Mr. Little was.married September 8, 1878, 
to Fannie M. Patterson, who was born in But- 
ler township, and is a daughter of Robert Pat- 
terson, one of the prominent men of the town- 
ship. They have three children, viz: Robert 
Wesley ; Margaretta, who is the wife of Thur- 
man Blythe, of Hanover township; and Ger- 
trude, who resides at home. Politically Mr. 
Little is a Democrat. Our subject’s son, Ro- 


bert Wesley Little, who is a young man of 
sterling character, operates his father’s farm. 
He married Estella Wehner, of Hanover town- 
ship, and they have one son, John A., named 
in honor of his great-grandfather, John A. 
Lattle. 


tt 


OHN HARRISON is the able and 
Al efficient superintendent of the decor- 
ating department of the William 
Brunt Pottery Company, of East 
Liverpool, and has no superiors in his 


| line of work. He was born and brought up at 


Burslem, Staffordshire, England, and there 
mastered the business in which he is now so 
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proficient. His birth occurred August 4, 
1852, and he is a son of Charles and Harriet 
(Beard) Harrison. 

John Harrison, the father of Charles, was a 
thrower in the potteries as long as he lived. 
He married Ann Poole and died when Charles 
was but a child. Charles was born at Hanley 
and began as a boy to work in the potteries. 
He was general manager of the Furnival & 
Company's pottery for 35 years. He retired 
from active life some years before his death, 
which took place at the age of 66 years, in No- 
vember, 1885. His wife, Harriet, was a 
daughter of John Beard, of Burslem, two 
children were born to them, Harriet, wife of 
Frederick H. Heath, a china manufacturer of 
Longton, Staffordshire; and John, our subject. 
The mother died at the age of 65 years in the 
fall of 1884, about one year before her husband. 
They were members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

John Harrison, the subject of this article, 
was apprenticed to E. F. Bodley & Company, 
of Burslem, to learn decorating, and as part 
of his apprenticeship took a course in the Han- 
ley Art School. Having a talent for the work, 
he made rapid advancement and was soon at the 
top of his profession. In 1884 he came to East 
Liverpool and entered the employ of J. Baum, 
who at that time carried on an independent 
decorating shop. He was tendered the posi- 
tion of foreman at the plant of the Union Pot- 
teries Company; after about four years with 
this concern he accepted the position of fore- 
man at the Sebring pottery. He was there 
seven years and with the East Liverpool Pot- 
teries Company two years, when he severed his 
connection with the business and returned to 
iéngland for a visit with his sister among the 
scenes of his boyhood. When he returned to 
East Liverpool, in 1902, he was offered the 
position which he now holds. 

Mr. Harrison married Agnes E. Morgan, 
daughter of John Morgan, of Hanley. and has 
three children, viz: Charles J., a graduate of 
the dental department of the University of 
Pennsylvania with the degree of D. D. S.; 
Frank R., who is also a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and is a physician of 


ability; and S. Morgan, all of East Liverpool. 
Mr. and Mrs, Harrison are members of St. 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Harrison is a member of Riddle Lodge, No. 
315, F. & A. M., and of the Royal Arcanum. 
and in politics is a Republican. 


+ 


mIANIEL F. STEINER, one of Wells- 
| =ville’s well-known business men, who. 
is the oldest custom tailor, in the city, 
devoting his time exclusively to this. 
line, was born in Baden, Germany, 
December 11, 1863, and is a son of Andrew and 
Katherine (Wagner) Steiner. 

The father of Mr. Steiner was also a tailor 
and owned his own establishment in Baden. 
He was a loyal soldier and served three years. 
in the army, taking part in the war with Den- 
mark, in 1864. His six children were: Daniel 
F., our subject, and the only one to come to 
America; August, a resident-of Baden, who 1s. 
a captain in the army, having risen from the 
ranks; Philip; Mary; Bertha and Lina. The 
parents were most worthy people. They be- 
longed to the German Lutheran Church. 

Daniel F. Steiner was 14 years of age when. 
he came to America. His father had instructed 
him in the tailoring business and after he ar- 
rived in Pittsburg and later took up his abode in 
Allegheny, he completed his training and 
worked in the latter city for seven years. From 
there he went to Cleveland, where he first at- 
tended a cutting school and then worked in 
that city for a year. Prior to coming to Wells- 
ville, he spent three months in Cincinnati and 
a year in New Orleans. For four years he was. 
in the employ of W. R. Lawson, at Wellsville, 
but in 1889 he embarked in business for him- 
self at his present location on Main street, near 
Fourth. He has the largest establishment of 
its kind in the city and employs ro skilled tail- 
ors, enjoying the patronage of the best dressers 
in the city, 

Mr. Steiner married Isabella Murdock, of 
Wellsville, and they have two children,—Lil- 
lian and Frances. | 

In politics Mr. Steiner is a Republicam 
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and he was president for one term of what was 
called the *Billion-Dollar Council.” He is a 
member of the Board of Health and is one of 
‘the directors of the Board of Trade. Fratern- 
ally he belongs to Wellsville Lodge, No. 180, 
IF. & A. M.; Wellsville Chapter, Pilgrim Com- 
mandery, No. 55, K. T., of East Liverpool; 
Iris Lodge, No. 125, I. O. O. F., and has been 
noble grand of the lodge for three terms and 
district deputy grand master for four terms; 
Royal Arcanum; East Liverpool Lodge, No. 
and the Eagles, of \Vells- 
He is a prominent and popular citizen. 


Zeeee Bibs Oi, Ep: 
ville. 
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Ma) HARRY SCHMICK, cashier of the 
‘ef! 4 =6First National Bank, of Leetonia, 
is a gentleman of decided business 
ability and is a heavy stockholder 
in a number of enterprises in Col- 
umbiana County and elsewhere. He was born 
in 1868 and is a native of Canfield, Mahoning 
County, this State, and is a son of C. N. and 
Jennie (Welker) Schmick, of Cleveland. 

The grandparents of our subject were Will- 
iany and Rhoda (Brookhart) Schmick, natives 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, whence they 
came to Ohio, locating in what was then part 
of Frumbull County, since included in Ma- 
honing County. ‘heir first residence was at 
Greenford where the grandfather’ was engaged 
in’ busmess as a hatter. 
removed to Canfield, where, in company with 
others, he established a bank wInch he managed 
a great many years. He was a man of energy 
and vigor, taking an active part in the busi- 
mess and political life around him. When 
Mahoning County was created he was the first 
sheriff of | the new county, elected on the Deme- 
cratic ticket. In 1880 he came to Leetonia and 
started the bank, which he operated until his 
death some eight years later. This was the 
‘bank of William Schmick & Sons, which, in 
1886, was changed from a private institution 
to a national one and has since been known 
as the First National Bank of Leetonia. He 
was a financier of more than ordinary judgment 
and his decision on the practicability of an en- 


Some time after: he 


terprise was regarded by many as final, as his 
approval was almost sure to spell success. As- 
sociated with him as William Schmick & Sons, 
were his only children: C. N.; and William 
H., now deceased. 

C. N. Schmick is a native of Cleveland, 
where he was born in 1841. He is now a prom- 
inent resident of Cleveland, where he is still 
engaged in the banking business, being one of 
the solid men of that city. A family of three 
children blessed his union with Jennie Welker, 
namely: W. Harry, our, subject; C. E., who 
is a well-known attorney of Cleveland; and 
Josephine, wife of Dr. A. J. McNamara, a 
skillful physician of Cleveland. 

W. Harry Schmick attended school in Ma- 
honing and Columbiana Counties, spending 
much time in his father’s bank, where at the 
expiration of his school life, he was placed in 
the position of assistant cashier. Having grown 
up with the business and received a thorough, 
practical training, there 1s no part or phase of 
it which he is unable to meet and successfully 
manage. He was assistant cashier for 12 years. 
In 1g00 he was elected cashier and has been in 
sole charge of the bank since. His father 1s 
president. In addition to this business, Mr. 
Schmick has invested largely in other enter- 
prises and his judgment is regarded as sound 
and a safe one to follow. He is vice-president 
of the First National Bank, of Columbiana; 
president of the Royal Realty Company, of 
Cleveland; and vice-president and principal 
stockholder of the Leetonia Store Company. 
In 1892 Mr. Schmick was married to Miss 
Carrie Thullen, of Leetonia, whose father, J. 
C. Thulen, is superintendent of the electric 
light plant. 


——_4 + @____—___ 


»?) M. HOON. Among the representa- 

~ tive men of Columbiana County, none 
are more deserving of honorable men- 
tion than the gentleman whose name 
appears above. He was born [eb- 
ruary 3, 1853, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and is a son of Eh and Margaret Ann (Nichol- 
son) (Jamison) Hoon. Some of his ances- 
tors are traced back through many generations, 
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one line having a record that goes back as far 
as 1624. 

The Hoons or Hahns, as the name was 
formerly spelled, are of Pennsylvania Dutch 
descent and the family is supposed to have been 


founded in this country by the great-grand-_ 


father of our subject, Adam Hoon, who re- 
sided in Pennsylvania and is supposed to have 
taken part in the Revolution. His son, Adam, 
the grandfather of the present Mr. Hoon, was 
born in Lancaster, that State, about the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, but the data obtained 
in this connection has been very meager and 
unsatisfactory. He was married July 26, 1822, 
to Elizabeth Mercer, who was born July 16, 
1800. Among their children was Eh Hoon, 
the father of our subject. 

Eli Hoon was born December 18, 1823, 
and was a shoemaker by trade, an industrious, 
frugal.man, who died December 26, 1883. In 
1851 he married Mrs. Margaret Ann Jamison, 
nee Nicholson, whose parents were natives of 
Staffordshire England. She was born July 12, 
1823, and died May 4, 1872, leaving four child- 
ren, viz: S. M., Lovina, deceased, who was 
the wife of Robert Dickson; Elvira, wife of 
John Wooten, of Freedom, Pennsylvania; and 
Alvarado, who married Mattie Davis and lives 
in East Palestine. 

The Mercers, like the Hahns, were from 
Holland, where the spelling of the name was 
Mossar. The genealogy of this family has been 
kept with tolerable accuracy from the time of 
Amos Mercer, who was born in 1624. Little is 
known of him farther than the date of birth, 
or of his son, Moses, who was born in 1654. 
John Mercer, son of Moses, was born in 1676 
and was twice married. His first wife was 
Mary E. Bentley, who died in 1703, leaving one 
child, Gideon. His second wife was Nancy 
Harper and a family of 15 children, six daugh- 
ters and nine sons were the fruits of this union. 
Continuing in a direct line, we have Jonathan 
Mercer, one of the nine sons, who was born 
in 1718 and died in 1793. He married Lamson 
Babb and is known to have had three sons,— 
Peter, Jacob and John. 

Peter Mercer was born in 1744 and died in 
1808. He was married in 1768 to Margaret 
Rudisil, of Frederick, Maryland, and was a 


member of the militia under Captain Clark, as- 
sisting in the repulse of the English. In 1781 
Peter and Margaret Mercer entered a section of 
land in the northeastern part of Ohio and five 
years later received a deed for the same. This. 
document is still in the family and bears the 
signatures of Thomas Jefferson, President and 
James Madison, Secretary of State, under date. 
of February 18, 1806. Their home was in Ma- 
honing (then Jefferson) County, near the 
thriving village of Petersburg, which was plat- 
ted by him and named in his honor. A daugh- 
ter, Eva, born in 1774, married Israel Warner, 
who took part in the War of 1812 and was. 
captain in the Black Hawk War. Peter Mercer 
and his wife were laid to rest, side by side, in 
the old cemetery near Petersburg, Ohio. Jacob 
Mercer, his brother, was born in 1752, at Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and was a member of the 
“Chester Blues,” having enlisted in that com- 
pany to fight against the yoke of England. 

John Mercer, a younger brother of Peter 
and Jacob Mercer, was born in 1754, and was. 
also a soldier of the Revolution, being a mem- 
ber of the “Chester Blues.” He married Mar-. 
garet Wurtman, of Frederick, Maryland, in 
iy es 

Peter Mercer, Jr., son of John, was born 
in 1782, on March 16th, and was married to: 
Nancy Newcomer, who was born the same year. 
He was major under General Heinman in the- 
War of 1812, was soon afterward breveted 
brigadier general and took part in the Black 
Hawk War. He and Israel Warner were 
among the first legislators of Ohio and were: 
largely instrumental in creating Columbiana 
County. 

John Mercer, another son of John Mercer 
and the great-grandfather of our subject, was 
born in 1777 and married Katherine Shrively. 
She died in 1843 and he in 1849 and both are: 
buried in Butler County, Pennsylvania. It 
was their deughter, Elizabeth, who married 
Adam Hoon, whose grandson is the subject of 
of this biography. 

S. M. Hoon showed an independent, indus- 
trious spirit, even in early boyhood and one of 
his first ventures was to engage as water-boy 
on the New Castle.& Beaver Valley Railroad, 
now known as the E. & P. Railroad, where he- 
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remained for two or three years. When he 
left the road’s service he became driver of a 
mule team on the canal and still later hired out 
as cook on the steamboat “Monitor,” plying 
between Pittsburg and the iron works of the 
Shenango Valley. His education having been 
neglected in his childhood, he now set about to 
gain a schooling, which he saw. would be of 
great advantage to him in almost any work in 
life and he applied himself to study and then 
entered the Pennsylvania State Normal School 
at Edinboro, Pennsylvania, working and sav- 
ing his money to pay his way. During the 
panic of 1873 he was thrown out of work and 
lost what money he had saved so that he had to 
start again at the foot of the hill. However, 
he was young and not easily discouraged and 
determined to go West and make his start there. 
He went to Missouri and engaged in a mer- 
cantile business. Here again misfortune over- 
took him and he was burned out and left with 
only the clothes on his back, penniless and 
among strangers with snow covering the 
ground to the depth of 1o inches. Fortune had 
not entirely deserted him, for he found a friend 
who advanced him $50 with which to begin 
anew. With this capital he opened a lunch 
stand and in a year was able to repay the loan 
and had $1,000 saved. In company with sev- 
eral other young men, he started on a tour of 
the Western States, visiting the different tribes 
of Indians and becoming conversant with their. 
manners.and customs and at last found himself 
in Ottumwa, Iowa, his sole capital being repre- 
sented by 25 cents in ‘“‘shin plaster.” He was 
not long in securing a position as brakeman 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
and was later promoted to conductor of a 
freight train, holding this position until the 
great labor troubles of 1877, when he gave up 
the job and returned to his native State. In 
1878 he moved to East Palestine and began 
work in the mines, beginning with the pick ahd 
working up to the superintendency and owner- 
ship. He is a member of the Hoon Coal Com- 
pany, which was organized in 1902. Its mine 
is located in the southeastern part of the town- 
ship on the line dividing Unity and Middleton 
townships. The output of the mine is about 40 
tons per day of good, domestic coal. In addi- 


tion to his mining interests, Mr. Hoon owns a 
drug store in East Palestine which he purchased 
in 1g0r and which is managed by his son Vv 1l- 
bur. He is a director of the lirst National 
Bank, of East Palestine, and was one of the 
first to become a member of the East Palestine 
Building & Loan Association. 

On December 26, 1880, Mr. Hoon was 
joined in marriage with Mary Ann Lawton, 
whose parents, John and Mary Ann Lawton, 
came from England from the same county in 
which Mr. Hoon’s grandmother was born. To 
this union five children have been born, viz: 
Merl, born December 19, 1881, déceased, June 
21, 1882; Wilbur, born April 1, 1884, now the 
manager of his father’s drug store; Walter, 
born June 5, 1886, who is employed at the 
Hoon coal mine; Samuel, born November, 8, 
1888; and Omer, born October 2, 1889, de- 
ceased April 3, 1890. 

In 1878 Mr. Hoon became a member of the 
“East Palestine Grays,” at that time known 
as Company D, toth Reg., Ohio National 
Guard and later as Company E, Eighth Ohio, 
and was promoted to the captaincy in April, 
1887. He was in command of the company 
during the encampment April 27, 1889, and 
also at the Washington centennial celebration 
held in New York City, May 2, 1889. Mr. 
Hoon has a membership in the following or- 
ders: East Palestine Lodge, No. 417, F. & 


fF A. M.; Lisbon Chapter, No. 92, R. A. M.; 
‘Saleny Commandery, No. 42, K. T.; Omega 


Council, No. 44, R. & S. M.; Salem Lodge, No. 
305, BP... _.E.; Protécted. Home oCircle, 
Home Ledge, No. 222, K. of P.; Tent No. 
70, K. O. T. M.; Welcome Lodge, No. 729, 
I. O. O. F.; and The Homeless 26, of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


———_—_—_§-+@——_—__—_ 


=m) AMES SAMUEL HARGREAVES, a 
leading florist. of East Liverpool, who 
also has charge of the packing de- 
partment of the pottery plant of The 
Cartwright Brothers Company, was 
born at Hanley, Staffordshire, England, Jan- 
uary 21, 1857, and is a son of Samuel and 
Alice (Brookes) Hargreaves. 
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Samuel Hargreaves was born in Derbyshire, 
England, December 12, 1834, and was a son of 
James Hargreaves, also a native of Derbyshire. 
The latter was a contractor at the well-known 
Etruria mines, at Hanley, now belonging to 
the estate of the Earl of Granville. He was a 
man of authority and had 500 men in his em- 
ploy. An accident at the mines caused his 
death in 1868, at the age of 67 years. Samuel 
Hargreaves learned the trade of pottery packer, 
which he followed in England until 1873, when 
he came to America. Locating in East Liver- 
pool, he was employed by Cartwright Brothers 
in their packing department. He continued 
to work in their pottery until 1895 when he be- 
came permanently injured in the knee and since 
then has been located on a farm on Beaver 
Creek in St. Clair township. He married Alice 
Brookes, a daughter of John Brookes. She 
died in 1880, aged 39 years, leaving our sub- 
ject her only child. 

Like many other children of the neighbor- 
hood where James S. Hargreaves was born, 
he had absolutely no educational opportunities. 
He was only a lad of eight years when he was 
put to work in a pottery, the dreary round of the 
day’s duties with its small wage and unsanitary 
surroundings at that time making up the sum 
of existence. We can only surmise his future 
had his father’s interests not led the family to 
come to America, where one of the first gifts 
to childhood and youth is education, for, then 
he was 16 years old and could neither read nor 
write. Here he found work and also the chance 
to improve his mind and while his days were 
spent at the Cartwright pottery, his evenings 
were passed in study, a part of the time having 
an instructor, but frequently plodding along 
alone. Thus he educated himself and one can 
not be in his presence long without realizing 
that he is a man of broad, general information 
and excellent business capacity. 

He remained with Cartwright Brothers 
until 1880 when the death of his mother broke 
up the little family circle and he then went to 
New Cumberland, West Virginia, where he 
was employed at his trade as packer in the 
Chelsea potteries. After 16 months he went 
to Pughstown, where he remained until Octo- 
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ber, 1882, and then returned to East Liverpool, 
purchasing his present property on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. His tastes had always inclined 
him to the culture of flowers and after ac- 
quiring this property he decided to start into 
a small greenhouse business, building his first 
house for that purpose. He succeeded so well 
that he now has about 5,000 feet of glass and 
handles all kinds of potted plants and cut 
flowers, making a specialty, however, of roses. 
These exquisite flowers he has in profusion 
and he says that he has never been able to buy 
as fine roses as he can produce himself. He has 
a large trade in set pieces for funerals and some- 
times the demands of the business are so large 
that he is obliged to purchase from outside 
growers, his own large greenhouses being 
taxed to their fullscapacity. For the past 12 
years he has also had charge of the packing 
department of the pottery plant of The Cart- 
wright Brothers Company. 

Mr. Hargreaves married Lucy Shepard, a 
native of Brown County, Ohio, and 1o of their 
11 children survive, viz: Edwin V., Allen J., 
E. Samuel, Alice May, Albert S., Lucy B., 
Sarah, Catherine, Pansy and Marcella. Bessie 
Fay was killed by being run over by a street 
car. The family belong to the Second Presby- 
terian Church, in the East End. 

In politics Mr. Hargreaves is a Republican 
but has never cared for political office. He be- 
longs to a number of fraternal orders, includ- 
ing the Royal Arcanum, Protected Home Cir- 
cle, Pan American Court, No. 127, Tribe of 
Ben Hur of which he is captain; and Penova 
Lodge, I. O. O. F: 


———_s-o______ 


RANKLIN HARRIS, whose fine home 
and well-cultivated farm are situated 
in section 24, Butler township, is one 
of the most highly esteemed citizens 
of his locality. He is also a survivor 
of the great Civil War, in which he took an 
important part as a loyal and faithful soldier. 
Mr. Harris was born in Butler township, Col- 
umbiana County, Ohio, August 18, 1839, and 
1s a son of Benjamin and Hannah (Miller) 
Harris. 
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Isaiah Harris, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject. came to Columbiana County from North 
Carolina, in 1804,.a son of Enoch Harris, who 
entered a large tract of land. Enoch Ilarris 
left 80 acres to each of his children and our 
subject Owns a portion of the original tract. 

Benjamin Harris lived in Butler township 
all Ins life. Ele was a man of versatile talents. 
—a competent millwright—building many of 
the grist-mills in this part of Ohio, a carpen- 
ter and a blacksnth and he was enough of a 
shoemaker to fashion shoes for his family. He 
left an estate of 100 acres. In polttics he was 
a Republican. Tle was a member of the So- 
ciety of Iriends. He married Hlannah Miller. 
daughter of David and Sarah Miller. She was 
born and died in Columbiana County and was 
the mother of seven children: Clarkson, de- 
ceased: Malinda, of Butler township: Franklin, 
of this sketch: .\fbert. a member of the toth 
Regiment, Ohio Volt. Inf.. who died in tlre 
Crit War: Rachel Ann, deceased; David, of 
Butker township: Sarah E.. of this township: 
Prana o( Mrs/) Mivinra- Yates}, of towa: and 
Leonard, deceased. 

Our subject had scarcely advanced into 
manhood when the Civil War broke over the 
‘land and among the first to answer the call for 
defenders of the old flag was this farmer boy. 
In July, 1868, he enlisted in Company G, 104th 


Ree.. Ohio Vol. Tnf.. under Col. Samuel Riley ° 


and Capt. Ezra Coppock. The regiment was sent 
to Lexington, Ky., crossed to Covington and 
there had its first taste of war in a slight skirm- 
ish, then returned to Lexington and wintered. 
Our subject was there taken sick and spent 
most of the winter in a hospital and in the 
spring was sent to a convalescent camp. When 
it was learned that he was a competent car- 
penter, having inherited much of his father’s 
mechanical skill, he was transferred to the car- 
penter corps. Here he assisted in pitching tents 
and worked for the government_for a year 
and then took charge of the commissary re- 
partment which he conducted until he was hon- 
orably discharged in the fall of 1863. after a 
service of three years. 

After Mr. Harris returned home, he secured 
4 position in assisting in the construction of the 


Buckeye engine Works at Salem and after this 
he Jearned the pattern-maker’s trade and 
worked for this firm for 25 vears. Vhese com- 
bined terms of honorable service, averegating 
28 years, speak for themselves as to our sub- 
ject’s efficiency and to his sterling character. 
Po be a good soldier a man must be faithful, 
loval, willing and brave and these qualities 
are no tess prominent i the emplovee whe 
is retained by one firm for a quarter ef a ecen- 
fury. . 

Myr, Harris finally rehnquished bis position 
with the Buckeve Engine Works, and rented 
asm. farm and then bought his present farm 
ef 120 acres m section 24. Buther township. 
with 40 acres in Salem township. Tle has made 
many fine miprovenrents here and cmong these 
is a handsome modern residence, whieh is very 
attraetive and very comfortable. Tbe operates 
lis farmeas a dairy and has rs head of milkers, 
—fersey and Durhan cattle. 

Mr. Harris was married on November 21, 
L868, to Priscila fF. Lloopes, who was born m 
Butler townslip in 1849, and cied here in t8a8. 
She was a daughter of Robert and Sarah 
Hoopes. They had six children: Cora Belle, 
wife ot George Green, of Alliance, Olio; Ida 
Mary. wife of Samuel Farmer, of Salem town- 
ship; Leonard, of Butler township; Harvey, of 
Salem township; Bert F., operating the home 
farm; and Ross, of Salem. 

Mr. Harris has always been a Republican 
in his political views. Formerly he tool: an 
active part in the local Grange. He belongs to 
‘Exescott, Post, No, 10,'G., A. R..of- Salem. 


—_—_~++#—___ 


IGCHARD Ly EDMONSTON avho 4s 
the proprietor of the oldest and larg- 
est photographic studio in East Liver- 
pool, and whose artistic ability is 
widely recognized, was born at Rock- 

ville, Montgomery County, Maryland, January 

BAT SOS, and is a son of Edwin Owens and 

Annie. (Viers) Edmonston. On the paternal 

side our subject is of Scotch descent and of 

French on the maternal. 

Edwin Owens Edmonston 


Was DOr) At 
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Rockville, Maryland. He assisted through 
early manhood on his father’s farm and then 
carried on a mercantile business of his own for 
a number of years. Subsequently he resumed 
farming and, as he is remarkably well preserved 
in mental and physical strength, he is still able 
to continue agricultural pursuits although ad- 
vanced in years. He is a stanch Democrat and 
has filled almost all the local offices. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Samuel Clark Viers. She 
also was born in Maryland, where she died in 
1893, aged 54 years. She was a good Christian 
woman, a devoted member of the Baptist 
Church, to which religious body Mr. Edmon- 
ston has belonged for many years, having 
served both as deacon and trustee. 

Richard L. Edmonston was the second of 
his parents’ family of seven children, six of 
whom reached maturity, namely: Edwin 
Owens, Jr., deceased; Richard L.; Alice and 
Lillie, deceased; and Cora and Louise, who 
live at home. The subject of this sketch re- 
mained under the parental roof until he was of 
age and then served as assistant postmaster of 
Rockville for, two years, clerking in the mean- 
time in the village grocery store. He became 
interested about this time in photography and 
his successful efforts soon placed him beyond 
the amateur class and led him to decide to 
make photography his life work. 

In 1889 Mr. Edmonston came to East 
Liverpool and established a studio in the First 
National Bank Building, where he remained 
for three years. He then moved into the 
Thompson Building, on the “Diamond,’’ where 
he continued for six years. His rapidly in- 
creasing business and added equipment re- 
quired larger quarters, and in 1900 Mr. Ed- 
monston purchased the property on Fourth 
street, where he now has his finely appointed 
studio and where he makes his residence. He 
gives employment to about eight workmen and 
the finished work of his studio ranks with any 
in the State. 

Mr. Edmonston married Sarah Roberts, 
daughter of Charles Roberts, of East Liver- 
pool, and they have one son,—Charles E. Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmonston are members of the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church. 


In politics Mr. Edmonston has always been 
identified with the Republican party, but has. 
never consented to aecept office. He has en- 
joyed the spectacle of the presidential inaugura- 
tion and, with the exception of the last, has. 
witnessed every one since attaining his ma- 
jority. He is a well-known citizen who enjoys 
the confidence and esteem of-his fellow-citizens- 
both professionally and personally. 


ee 


ILLIAM ~ CALEB: DAVIDSON: 
§| formerly mayor of East Liverpool,. 
and one of the leading business citi- 
zens of the city, now conducting 
the largest shoe house in the city, 
is also well-known as one of the leading pro- 
moters of the East-Liverpool Driving Associa- 
tion, of which he is one of the directors. Mr. 
Davidson was born in this city, October 16,. 
1861, and is a son of Abraham and Jane (Till) 
Davidson. 

The Davidson family came to Ohio from 
Pennsylvania in the person of William David- 
son, the grandfather of our, subject, who was 
an engineer on a river steamboat until within 
two years of his death, which occurred in mid- 
dle age. Abraham Davidson, father of our sub- 
ject, was born at East Liverpool, and is a son. 
of William and Jane (Robbins) Davidson.. 
His early educational opportunities were mea- 
ger, and while but a lad he commenced to ac- 
company his father on the river and later spent 
four years on a river trading boat. From trans- 
porting on the water, he pursued the same busi- 
ness on land, entering into draying and later, 
combined the two, establishing the first wharf-. 
boat in East Liverpool. After some five years 
of satisfactory business alone, he entered into 
partnership with his father-in-law, Caleb Till, 
under the firm name of Till & Davidson, in a 
grocery business, in which he continued until 
his death in 1893. He was prominent in Ma- 
sonic circles, a member of Riddle Lodge, No.. 
315, F. & A. M., and of East Liverpool Chap- 
ter, No. 100, R. A. M., and belonged also to 
the Odd Fellows. Like his father before him, 
he was a stanch Democrat. 

The mother of our subject was born. ‘n 
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England and is a daughter of the late Caleb Till, 
also a native of England and one of the early 
settlers in East Liverpool. Mr, and Mrs. Da- 
vidson’s family contained five sons and one 
daughter, the latter dying young. The sons 
were: William C., of this sketch; Joseph M., 
deceased; George E., city solicitor of East 
Liverpool; Edwin L., of East Liverpool; and 
Heber C., also of this city. Mrs. Davidson is 
a devoted member of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and her late husband also belonged 
to this religious body. He is recalled as a man 
of sterling character, one who had much to con- 
tend with on account of early disadvantages. 
In 1864 he responded to the call for soldiers 
for the 100-day service and was a member of 
the 143rd Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf. 

William C. Davidson's hfe has been mainly 
passed in his native city where he was reared 
and educated, and where he has been more or 
less in the public eye for years. In his boyhood 
he entered the employ of the Adams Express 
Company and was the deliverer of the first free 
delivery package in the city. After three years 
with the company, he left in order to go into 
the grocery business with his father, with whom 
he remained three and a half years and then 
went into business for himself, opening a bil- 
liard hall which he operated for eight years. 
Mr. Davidson has always been an out-spoken 
Republican. In 1902 he was elected mayor of 
East Liverpool, to which office he was reelected 
at the expiration of his first term. He served 
but one year of his second elective term, a 
change in the municipal law then going into 
effect. It is to his credit that during his three 
years of official life all his time was devoted 
to civic affairs, resulting in many reforms and 
the bringing about of many needed public im- 
provements. 

After retiring from the mayor’s chair, he 
opened up his present shoe business at No. 108 
Fifth street, where he: has proved himself one 
of the most capable of the city’s business men. 
He enjoys the reputation of carrying the larg- 
est and most complete shoe stock in the city. 
He has always been a lover of fine horses and 
has been a prominent member and director of 
the East Liverpool Driving Association, an or- 


ganization which has an enviable reputation all 
over the State. This association owns many 
fine pedigreed horses and Mr. Davidson, him- 
self, is the fortunate possesser of one of the 
most noted trotters, which is featured as 
“Demon,” 2:26 1-4 at four years, with matinee 
record to wagon, 2:12 I-2. 

Mr. Davidson married Mary P. Nath, a 
lady born at Steubenville, Ohio, a daughter of 
William Nath, of that city. They have two 
bright, manly sons: J. William M. and Dale 
George. Mrs. Davidson is a devoted member 
of the Catholic Church, and Mr. Davidson is 
liberal in his contributions to this and other 
religious bodies. His fraternal connection is 
with the Knights of the Golden Eagle. 


——_a-r__ 


OHN Rey oERATITON,. ca. prominent 
and respected citizen of Leetonia, is: 
a veteran of the Civil War and partici- 
pated m many of its hardest fought 
battles. He was born m Salem town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, May 15, 1842, 
and 1s a son of David and Susan (Betz) Strat- 
ton. 

Daniel Stratton was the first of our sub- 
ject’s ancestors to locate in Columbiana County, 
being one of the earliest settlers of the county. 
His son, John Stratton, grandfather of our sub-- 
ject, was probably a native of that county. Da- 
vid. Stratton was born in Fairfield township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, June 28, 1816, and 
followed farming all his life. He was very 
prominent in local politics, being a member 
of the Know-Nothing party. He at different 
times held numerous minor offices, serving a 
number of years as school trustee in section 16. 
He married Susan Betz, a daughter of George 
Betz, one of the pioneers of the county. 

John R. Stratton was reared on his father's 
farm and received his educational training 1n 
the common schools of Salem township and the 
public schools of Lisbon. On August 7, 1862, 
he enlisted as a private in Company G, 104th 
Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., under Capt. Ezra Cop- 
pock, and was mustered in at Massillon, Ohio. 
The regiment left for Cincinnati, September 1, 


1862, arriving the following day, and immedi- 
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ately crossed the river to Covington, Kentuc- 
ky. It then crossed the Licking River and 
camped south of Newport for a few days. Re- 
turning to Covington, it engaged the forces of 
Kirby Smith, September 10-12, in which fight- 
ing five of the regiment were wounded. This 
was their first battle. The regiment next went 
to Lexington and was drilled by a United States 
drill officer named Brown until about December 
12th, when it was ordered to Richmond, Ken- 
‘tucky. While crossing the river en route, Mr. 
Stratton had his foot crushed and was taken to 
the field hospital at Richmond where the in- 
jured member was dressed by the regimental 
surgeon and his assistant. After remaining 
there two weeks, he returned to Lexington, his 
regiment having been ordered back to inter- 
cept Morgan. He was first taken to Hospital 
No. 5, where he remained one night, then was 
appointed clerk of Hospital No. 3. He re- 
mained until February 1, 1863, when he re- 
ported to his regiment at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
which on February 22nd was ordered back to 
Lexington, marching throught slush and snow 
a distance of 35 miles. The regiment then 
went to Camp Nelson, Crab Orchard, Mount 
Vernon and Stanford, Kentucky, being at the 
latter place when Morgan made his raid in 
Columbiana County. In the fall of 1863, when 
the army started for Tennessee, Mr. Stratton 
was left at Crab Orchard on account of poor 
health. He remained there two weeks with- 
“out any apparent benefit and then applied for 
and secured permission to rejoin his regiment. 
With two companions he started for Cumber- 
land Gap. They had a long hard walk and 
slept one night on the side of a mountain, 
without fire or covering, and the next morning 
at 8 o'clock arrived at their destination only 
to find the regiment had left for Knoxville— 
distant 60 miles—just one hour previously. 
Mr. Stratton and his companions immediately 
followed, traveling through a country which 
was exceedingly hostile to them. At the Hols- 
ton River they stopped at a tavern for lodging 
and breakfast, then proceeded on to Knoxville 
where Mr. Stratton participated in the siege 
-of that city and its attendant skirmishes. For 
four weeks the regiment lived on bread made 


of bran until the siege was raised. Mr. Strat- 
ton was detailed sergeant of the division of 
provost guards in October, and remained in that 
city until the spring of 1864, when the army 
was reorganized for the Georgia campaign. 
Mr. Stratton was about to rejoin his regiment 
when he met the surgeon of his regiment, who 
sent him to the hospital, saying he was too ill 
to do field service. He was on duty at the 
hospital for two weeks, when he was obliged to 
take to his bed. Upon his recovery he was 
detailed as ward. master, but only served five 
days in that capacity when he was appointed 
private secretary to General Wythe, surgeon 
general of Sherman’s army. He served four 
weeks when he was placed in the general clerk’s 
department of the hospital, his sole duty being 
to fill out furloughs. In May, 1864, he was 
himself furloughed for jo days. Leaving 
Knoxville on a Sunday morning, he arrived at 
his home in Columbiana County the following 
Wednesday, making the trip in a box car. He 
was married while at home, then returned to 
Knoxville just before his furlough expired, 
staying there over night. He then followed his 
regiment and joined it at Marietta, Georgia, 
thereafter serving in the engagements of the 
Georgia campaign. After the battles around 
Atlanta, he was sent back to Tennessee, his 
regiment having an engagement lasting five 
days and nights at Columbia. The 104th Ohio 
next participated in the terrible battle at Frank- 
lin, after which it took part in the engagement 
and siege of Nashville, where during a two days 
fight Hood’s army was annihilated. The regi- 
ment then began its journey to Washington, 
D. C., and proceeded thence to Fort Fisher, 
North Carolina, by water. Being caught in a 
storm off Cape Hatteras, it was lost one week 
at sea. The 104th Ohio reached Fort Fisher 
after its fall, then went to Wilmington where 
it captured the city, and then took Goldsboro 
and Raleigh. The regiment was at the latter 
place when news of the surrender of General 
Lee reached it, and it was detailed to receive the 
surrender of Johnston’s army at Greensboro. 
Shortly afterward orders were received to re- 
turn North, our subject reached home on 
June 29, 186s. 
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Mr. Stratton reached home on June 20, 
1865, in time to help with the harvesting on his 
wife’s farm, and also on his father’s farm. He 
then moved upon a farm in Stark County, where 
he also taught school for a time. In 1869 
he returned to Salem township, Columbiana 
County, where he taught school some terms, 
followed farming and occasionally engaged at 
his trade of carpenter. In 1894 he moved 
to the town of Leetonia, where he has since 
foHowed his trade with uninterrupted success. 
He has always been a public-spirited man and 
has worked for the best interests of his com- 
munity. He has taken an active interest in 
politics and was identified with the labor re- 
form movement in 1872. He has served as a 
member of the City Council of Leetonia. He 
is commander of Burnside Post, No. 137, G. 
A. R., of Leetonia; a member of the I. O. O. F. 
lodge at Leetonia and the encampment of that 
order at Salem. 

On June 9, 1864, Mr. Stratton was joined 
in marriage with Maria A. Newhouse, who was 
bern in Salem township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and is.a daughter of William Newhouse, 
whe had four sons and a step-son in the Unton 
Army during the Civif War: This union is 
blessed with four children, namely: William, 
of Freeport, Pennsylvania; Alva M,, of 
Youngstown, Ohio; Amanda, wife of Emory 
Marshall, of Weeping Water, Nebraska; and 
Addie M., wife of John Smith, of Leetonia. 


——__+- > 


known residents of Fairfield township, 
Bt who owns a fine, productive farm of 
80 acres in section 2, was born at 
New Springfield, Mahoning County, 
Ohio, September 2, 1863, and is a son of 
George and Caroline Felger. 

The father of Mr. Felger was born in Ohio, 
in 1830 and the mother in Germany, in 1827. 
She came to America a child of six years, m 
an old sailing vessel, which required almost a 
whole year to make the voyage. She died at 
New Springfield, Ohio, in 1902, aged 75 years. 
Our subject is the youngest of the family of 


&: ONAS M. FELGER, one of the well- 


| deserves a paragraph by itself. 


. in a fine city home are here. 


‘worth of improvements. 


six children, namely: Henry, deceased; Theo- 
dore and J. P., of New Springfield; Hattie, 
wife of H. Buffinger, of New Springfield;. 
Allen of Poland, Ohio; and Jonas M. 

Jonas M, Felger was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of New Springfield and after taking 
a conmunercial course in the Iron City Business 
College, when 20 years old, in 1883, he entered. 
into the employ of the firm-of George Felger 
& Sons, as bookkeeper for the Bending Manu- 


_ facturing Company, at New Springfield, Ohio,. 


of which he subsequently became a member. 
In 1893 he rented a farm near Poland, Ohio,. 
and in 1894 he bought his present farm, which 
then contained 100 acres. He retained 80. 
acres of the property and has carried on ex- 
tensive farming. That he had made a success. 
he proves by pointing to a yield of 65 bushels. 
ot oats to an acre on a Io-acre tract. 

The beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Felger 
He has in- 
stalled a steam heating plant and can both heat 
and light his residence by gas, the gas being 
produced on his own farm, having a gas-well 
727 feet deep, while all the conveniences found 
What is a little 
remarkable is that all the plumbing in con- 
nection with the steam piping is his own handi- 
work. The home formerly belonged to George 


‘Copeland, a pioneer, but it would scarcely be 


recognized since Mr. Felger has put in $1,200: 
Not only.is it prob- 
ably the most convenient residence in the coun- 
ty, but it is one of the handsomest, the interior: 
woodwork of four rooms and the staircase be- 
ing of beautifully polished curly maple. It is 
needless to say that the interior furnishings 
but serve to complete a handsome, convenient, 


comfortable home. He enjoys the conveniences: 


of rural free delivery of mail and county tele- 
phone, in addition to other advantages. The- 
location of the residence, some 100 rods south 
of the main highway, makes it a pleasure to. 
the eye of every wayfarer. 

Mr. Felger organized the creamery which 
later became the Co-Operative Company, in: 
which he is one of the directors, the president: 
being Peter Smith and the secretary, W. C.. 
Rummell. 
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On .\ugust 6, 1885, Mr. Felger was mar- 
ried to Lillian C. Marks, of near Petersburg, 
Mahoning County, Ohio, who is a daughter of 
Christian and Caroline (Rukenbrod) Marks, 
hoth of whom are deceased. Mrs. Felger has 
two brothers and one sister, the latter resid- 
ing with her. Mr. and Mrs, Felger have one 
son, L. M., now a young man of 18 years, The 
family belong to the Evangelical Church at 
New Springfield. Politically our subject is a 
Repullican. He is a man of local prominence 
and is one of the five members of the township 
School Board. 

a 


AIIIILIP TRIEM, deceased, was one of 
| «the well-known business men and 
public-spirited citizens of Salem for 
many years. He was a native of 
Ohio, born in Stark County, Febru- 
ary 27, 1837, and was the youngest of the 
two children born to his parents. The father, 
Peter Triem, was a German by birth and a 
farmer by occupation. 

Philip Triem was reared and educated in 
Summit County, Ohio. In 1862 he engaged in 
the hardware business at Salem, and continued 
in business on Main street in this city until the 
time of his death, July 25, 1873, with the ex- 
ception of the period during which he was 
loyally serving his country in the blue uniform 
of a United States soldier. He was a member 
of Company B, to4th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf. 
He is honored at Salem by the Philip Triem 
Camp, Sons of Veterans. 

In May. 1858, Mr. Triem was united in 
marriage with Harriet Hartong, who is a 
daughter of Samuel Hartong, a_ substantial 
farmer of Summit County, Ohio. The five 
children of this union were: Dennis F., a mem- 
ber of the important business firm of Triem & 
Murphy, who was a partner of the late Charles 
H. Murphy, a sketch of whom will be found 
in this volume; Daniel \W., who has been train- 
master on the Pennsylvania system since 1880; 
Charles E.; Anna W.; and William E., who 
has been connected with the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., for the past six 
years, Dennis F. and Anna W. Triem resides 


with Mrs. Triem in the beautiful home at No. 
355 Lincoln avenue. 

For many years the late Philip Triem took 
a prominent part in the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was Sunday-school 
superintendent for many years and not only set’ 
an example to the young but inspired their 
love and confidence. He contributed liberally 
to the various avenues through which the 
church carries on its benevolent work. The 
family also belong to this religious body. 

While not a very active politician, Mr. 
Triem rejoiced in the success of the Republi- 
can party, conscientiously supporting its candi- 
dates. He was both a Mason and Odd Fellow 
and members of both organizations accom- 
panied his remains to their last resting place in 
West Lawn Cemetery, Canton, Ohio. His 
quiet, unostentatious life was lived in the pur- 
suit of high ideals and he is remembered as 
one of the estimable men of Salem, whose busi- 
ness integrity was never, questioned or his 
personal conduct criticized. 


——_s--o___—__ 


PMOHN KAMINSKY, proprietor of the 

@ “Kaminsky Stock Farm,” a tract of 
75 acres in section 24, Butler town- 
ship, is one of the enterprising and 
successful agriculturists and stock- 
raisers of his locality. He was born in Wells 
township, Jefferson County, Ohio, and is a 
son of Columbus D. and Elizabeth (Waters) 
Kaminsky. 

The grandparents of Mr. Kaminsky emi- 
grated from Germany and both died shortly 
after reaching the United States. They had 
three children, viz.: Luther, who settled in 
Iowa; Louisa, who married in Iowa: and 
Columbus D., who was born on a steamboat 
on the Ohio River, and was named in honor of 
the capitol of the State. He grew to be a 
prominent and wealthy man, speculating profit- 
ably in grain and stock and subsequently be- 
coming the president of the Smithfield Bank, of 
Jefferson County. He owned a large body of 
land in that county, some 640 acres, and was 
considered one of the leading capitalists. He 
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ched in 1890, aged 74 years. Tle married Eliza- 
heth Waters, who was born in Maryland and 
came to Ohio when voung. Her father, Dr. 
Waters. was formerly a slave-owning land- 
holder, and was also a survivor of the War 
of 1812... The children of Columbus PD. 2nd 
Ehzabeth (Waters) Naminsky were: Mary 
Virginia, who resides in New Mexico: Sophia 
Isabella, of Brittain, Ohio; John, the subject 
of this sketch; Charles E.. deceased: and Mrs. 
Louisa Hoyle, who died in New Mexico. 

Mr. Kaminsky came to his present farm in 
i89t and has always conducted it as a first- 
class stock farm. He keeps 15 pure-bred Jer- 
seys, which either are registered or are eligible 
for registration, aad supplies the \Vinona 
Creamery with milk. Tle has under his man- 
agement two valuable stallions—*Hamilet,” 
No. 43,140 and “Lucifer.” No. 1517—which 
are owned by the Salem Horse Breeders’ -\sso- 
ciation. They were imported for the associa- 
tion by the,Latfayette Importing Company, of 
Indiana, at a cost of $2,000.each. “Hamlet, 
a Percheron stallicn, weighing 1.900 pounds, 
has taken first premium at every fair at which 
he has been shawn. The German coach stal- 
lime, laiener, by “Matador,” is .a- govefit- 
ment-bred horse and comes of the best stock 
in the German government stables. 

Mr. Kaminsky carries on some farming, 
Lut his main business is in stock. When he 
came to his present, finely developed farm, its 
appearance was very different to that presented 
now especially since the erection of his sub- 
stantial residence and his fine barn, 60 by 44 
feet, which was completed in 1903. His wife 
owns an excellent farm of 59 acres adjacent to 
Mr. Kaminsky’s. 

Mr. Kaminsky has been thrice married, and 
his children, two born to the first marriage 
and four to the second are: Mrs. Cora Harris, 
of Butler township: Mary -\.. at home; Colum- 
bus D., assistant Pc clerk at the nail-mill 
at Salem: Edna V., a teacher: and John Leroy 
and Charles William. who live at home. In 
1893 Mr. Kaminsky was married to Mrs. Mary 
(\Warren) Newhouse, of Cohimbiana County. 
Her father was John \Varren, a native of Eng- 
land. who came to this country when a boy. 


or the past 30 years Mr. Naminsky has 


heen active in the Methodist piscopal Church. 
and is a class leader 
Salem. 
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hay, grain and feed business of Tf. 
I. Moon & Company, at [ast Liver- 


poal was born at. Lrederrchi igen 

Columbiana County, Ohio, Septem- 
hero. 1871, ang.is a son.of,.\ndrey dane 
Nlary A. uchlickinan) Moon. 


The father of Mr. Moon was born in Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, March 2, 1840, from 
which city he came in boyhood with his par- 
ents to Sprucevale, Columbiana County, Ohio. 
He learned the trade of stone-mason, which he 
followed until 1880 when he removed to Fred- 
ericktown and established himself in a general 
mercantile business, in partnership with a Mr. 
Baxter, under the firm name of Moon & Bax- 
ter. This continued until 1885, when Mr. 
Moon sold his interest to Mr. Baxter and came 
to East Liverpool, where he bought the feed 
store, of J..D.ueWest.. At a later date he sold 
this business to L. J. McGlue and then bought 
the old established business, in the same line 
of John M. Hamilton. This he continued un- 
til February 1, 1903, when he sold it to our 
subject, who had grown up in the business with 
him. 

Our subject, Howard E. Moon, conducted 
the business under his own name until Charles 
\W.. Fraser became a partner, whem the firin 
name was changed to H. E. Moon & Com- 
pany. On February 15, 1904, Mr. Moon pur- 
chased his partner's interest but still continues 
the former style. This is the oldest established 
business in this line in the citv. Mr. Moon 
carries a full line of hay, straw, feed, seeds and 
poultry supplies. He 1s recognized as an en- 
terprising and honorable business man and one 
of the city's first-class citizens. 

Mr. \leon married Cora.B. Anthony, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, and they have two children, 
viz: Pauline E. and Abma C. Mrs. Moon is 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Politically Mr. Moon is afhhated with the 
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Republican party and he served as a member of 
the City Council from May 1, 1903, until May 
1, 1904. He belongs to the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, of which he is 
past Councillor. 


—__—~~-@___—_ 


of «Arbuthnot & Brothers, practical 
plumbers, gas, steam and hot water 
fitting, a leading firm of East Liver- 
pool, was born in Marshall County, 
Virginia (now West Virginia), February 17, 
1858, and is a son of Samuel and Jane (Mc- 
Cracken) Arbuthnot. 

The father of Mr. Arbuthnot was born in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he learned the 
trade of cabinetmaking and then moved to 
what is now West Virginia. During the Civil 
War he fought for a time in the Union Army. 
Later he engaged in farming and, when the 
war came to a close, removed to Wheeling, 
where he died shortly after of cholera. He 
married Jane McCracken, who still survives. 
She was bern February 22, 1827, in. Marshall 
County, Virginia (now West Virginia), and 
is a daughter of John McCracken, who was 
born in Ireland. Five children were born to 
this marriage, namely: Mary Jane, a resident 
of St. Clairsville, Ohio; J. Milton, of this 
sketch; William S. our subject’s partner; Isaac 
N., who resides with his mother on the home- 
stead farm; and Samuel K., who is pastor of 
the Goff Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Clarksburg, West Virginia. Mr. Arbuth- 
not was a member of the Presbyterian Church 
and a trustee. His widow is now connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

J. Milton. Arbuthnot was a lad of about 
seven vears when his father died. After com- 
pleting the common school course in the 
Wheeling schools he learned the plumbing bus- 
ness and remained not only through his ap- 
prenticeship with Thompson & Hibbard, but 
for 20 years was one of the firm’s trusted and 
reliable workmen. At length Mr. Arbuthnot 
concluded to engage in business for himself and 
on May 22, 1886, came to East Liverpool in 


Gt MILTON ARBUTHNOT, president 
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search of a good opening. For about two 
years he worked here as a journeyman and then 
entered into partnership with George Crowe, 
under the firm name of Arbuthnot & Crowe. 
This lasted two vears when William S. Arbuth- 
uot purchased the Crowe interest and in 1895 
the brothers took out articles of incorporation. 
The capital invested at first was very small but 
the business has been developed until now it is 
the largest of its kind in the city. Both part- 
ners are practical workmen and they keep two. 
other skilled men constantly busy. 

Mr. Arbuthnot has a very pleasant home 
here and an affectionate family circle. He 


“married Alice V. Long, who is a daughter of 


Benjamin J. Long, of East Liverpool. They 
have six children, namely: Earl B., James Ed- 
gar, Laura B., Harold B., Alice R. and Rachel 
B. Both Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot are active 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In political sentiment, Mr. Arbuthnot, like 
his late father, is a Republican. Fraternally he 
belongs to the Royal Arcanum. As a reliable 
business mam he is held in the highest esteem. 
He takes an interest in promoting the city’s wel- 
fare without demanding any public recognition 
of his services. 

atin a Pert n= 


SaeMOMER W. THOMPSON, M. D., 

‘Wl «specialist in the treatment of the eye, 
ear, nose and throat, located at Sa- 
lem, is one of the leading physicians. 
and surgeons of Columbiana County. 
He was born in Salem, Ohio, December 8, 
1859, and is a son of Joseph W. and Hannah 
A. (Leach) Thompson. 

Joseph W. Thompson was one of a family 
of two children born to his parents, Farlin and 
Pleasant (Reeder) Thompson, the former of 
whom was born in Virginia, where he was both 
blacksmith and farmer. Joseph W. Thompson 
was born in Virginia, December 23, 1833, and 
came to Columbiana County, Ohio, in 18st. 
Soon after coming he became connected with 
the Buckeye Engine Company in the capacity 
of mechanical engineer and continued with the 
company until 1895, when he retired. He still 
own an interest in the business. Mr. Thomp-~ 
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son is a man of inventive genius and for many 
years the fruits of his ingenuity were devoted 
to the Buckeye Engine Company. Many of 
his patented inventions are still their exclusive 
property. His wife, who was a daughter of 
James W. Leach, died in March, 1883, leaving 
two children: Homer W., and Leora M., 
who is a successful teacher and who resides 
with her father at No. 469 McKinley ave. 

Homer W. Thompson was reared and edu- 
cated at Salem and was here prepared for en- 
trance to the Ohio Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati, where he was graduated in 1885. In 
1900 he was also graduated at the Medical 
Institute of Philadelphia. For five years he 
engaged in general practice at Salem and then 
decided to give his entire attention to those 
diseases which interested him most. In this 
special line he has built up a large practice and 
has established a reputation which extends far 
beyond Salem. His well-appointed offices are 
conveniently located at No. 23 East Main 
street. 

Dr. Thompson. was married April 12, 1go0, 
to Cora Owens, who is a daughter of William 
Owens, a leading citizen of Beloit, Ohio. The 
family belong to the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. Politically Dr. Thompson is a stanch 
Republican. His fraternal connection is with 
the Elks. 


—___++»—_____ 


magi NRY GREENWOOD, one of East 
Y| Liverpool's prominent business citi- 
zens, proprietor of the Spring Water 
Brewery, which is located on the 
south side of Sheridan street, was 
born at Oldham, Lancashire, England, May 
1, 1837, and is a son of Joseph and Mary 
(Taylor) Greenwood. 

The father of Mr. Greenwood was born at 
Oldham, Lancashire, and worked in the cotton 
mills and as a weaver until 1868, when he came 
to America and located at Beaver Falls. Penn- 
sylvania. He died there, at the home of his 
daughter, in 1870, aged 62 years. He married 
Mary Taylor, who was born in Derbyshire, 
England, but was reared by relatives 7+ Old- 
ham. 
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She died in 1863, at Oldham. They had « 
family of 10 children, nine of whom grew to 
maturity, namely: Mary, widow of Daniel 
Briley, of Oldham, England; Betty, wife of 
James Anderton, of Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania; William, who died in England; John, 
deceased; Henry, of this sketch; Nancy, who 
died aged 22 years; Joseph, of Oldham, Eng- 
land; Thomas, who died at East Liverpool; 
and Edwin, deceased. The parents of Mr. 
Greenwood were members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Our subject was only ro years old when he 
went to work in the cotton mills in England 
and he followed the weaving trade for 15 years 
before: coming to America. In 1862 he came 
to America and located at Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, and there learned the brewing business 
with his brother-in-law, James Anderton, work- 
ing in the latter’s brewery until May, 1880. 
Then he entered into partnership with Samué! 
Timmins, under the firm name of Greenwooil 
& Timmins, and they ran a business until May, 
1885, when Mr. Greenwood sold his interest 
and came to East Liverpool, Ohio. 

At that time there was an open field here, 
no brewery being in operation. He built his 
present building, engaged actively in brewing 
and found an excellent market for his products. 
When he first started, he adopted the name of 
the Spring Water Brewery, all of the water 
used coming from a spring which bubbles up 
out of solid rock. Since July, 1903, the active 


‘cares of the business have been taken by Mr. 


Greenwood’s sons. Its methods have continued 
the same; increased facilities have but added to 
the quality and healthfulness of the product. 

Mr. Greenwood married a lady born at 
Oldham, England,—Martha Evans, daughter, 
of Daniel Evans. They had 13 children born 
to them, namely: Mary, wife of George Wy- 
man, of New Castle, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth, 
wife of Elmer Freed, of Beaver Falls; Nancy, 
wife of William Williams, of East Liverpool; 
Martha, wife of Alfred Grocott, of Beaver 
Falls; William; Sarah Alice, of Beaver Falls; 
Thomas; Edwin, deceased ; Joseph; Helen, wife 
of William Nogles, of East’ Liverpool, and 
Betty and Lillie, who live at home. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Greenwood and family be- 
long to St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Greenwood is a member of the 
Odd Fellows and Knights of fPythias, his 
father in his lifetime also belonging to the 
former organization and to the Druids. Mr. 
Greenwood was formerly quite actively identi- 
fied with the Democratic party, but for some 
years he has voted independently. His portrait 
accompanies this sketch. 


————_—_-->—_ 


S\HARLES H. MURPHY, deceased, 
@| formerly one of the prominent busi- 
ness men of Salem, junior member of 
the firm of Triem & Murphy, died at 
his father’s residence, while on a 
visit at East Liverpool, September 29, 1903. 
Mr. Murphy was born April 16, 1863, at 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, and was one of a 
family of eight children born to Thomas B. 
and Sarah (Coffin) Murphy. 

The father of Mr. Murphy removed to East 
Liverpool, Ohio, when our subject was but a 
child, and in this city Charles was reared and 
educated. His business training was secured 
in his father’s store, the latter being a large 
grocery merchant. At a later date he became 
chief salesman for his brother, George C. Mur- 
phy, in the clothing business, but in the fall of 
1894 he came to Saiem. Here he formed a 
business partnership with Dennis F. Triem, 
and for the next nine years this firm met with 
much prosperity. His energy and enterprise 
were felt not only in his private business but 
were recognized factors in the advancement of 
the city’s interests, he being ever ready to fur- 
ther public movements for the general welfare. 
Although he died comparatively a young man, 
he had accumulated an ample fortune—and 
gained a prominent place among the business 
men of his city. 

Mr. Murphy was married September 20, 
1893, to Laura. B. Morton, who is a daughter 
of the late George C. Morton, one of the pio- 
neers of Columbiana County and an extensive 
property owner, who died July 16, 1900. Mrs. 
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Murphy still survives with their three chil- 
dren: Thomas B., Susan Marie and George 
M. The family belong to the Presbyterian 
Church, to the support of which Mr. Murphy 
was a generous contributor during life. 

Although a business man rather than a poli- 
tician, Mr. Murphy was interested .an public 
affairs, performing every duty of a citizen and 
casting his influence in favor of the Republican 
party. He was a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and belonged to the Phoenix Club, of 
East Liverpool. 


mga) ANIEL J. JOHNSTON. The lead- 
H | ing men ‘of Columbiana County are 
for the greater part those who have 
spent a lifetime here and were born 
and reared within the confines of the 
county and take a deep and abiding interest in 
her growth and general prosperity. Among 
them none is more deserving of special mention 
than the gentleman whose biography we have 
the pleasure of now putting before our readers. 
He was born on the farm of 144 acres in sec- 
tion 30, St. Clair township, upon which he still 
resides and is one of the most successful farm- 
ers and stock-raisers in the community. Three 
generations of his ancestors, father, grandfa- 
ther and great-grandfather, bore the name of 
John Johnston. 

His great-grandfather, John Johnston, came 
from Ireland about 140 years ago, only to meet 
his death at the hands of the redskins in 1781, 
near Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

After the tragic death of his father, John 
Johnston, the second of the name and the 
grandfather of Daniel J., was bound out to a 
millwright and had a hard life. In 1809 he 
came to East Liverpool, Ohio, in a flatboat; at 
this time there were but a few cabins on the 
site of the present thriving city; for several 
years he owned and operated a grist-mill, lo- 
cated where the West End pottery is now sit- 
uated. Later he bought land in St. Clair, Mid- 
dleton and Liverpool townships and died in 
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1853 on the “Rock” farm, overlooking the 
Ohio River at Walker’s. 
Dr. John Johnston (the father of Daniel 
J.) and his brother, Dr. Joseph Johnston, 
moved to Iowa after graduating from a medi- 
cal school and engaged in the practice of their 
profession for several years until they were 
stricken with a fever from which Joseph died. 
As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, Dr. 
John Johnston returned to Columbiana County 
and bought the farm upon which he regained 
his health and brought up his family. This 
was in 1859. From this date until his death in 
1894, at the age of 76 years, he was engaged in 
farming. He married Sarah Croft, a daughter 
of John and Jane (Stevenson) Croft, the form- 
er a native of England and the latter of Madi- 
son township, this county. They had but two 
.children,—Mary and Daniel J. Both children 
were given the advantage of college educations, 
the daughter graduating from Mount Union 
College. Mary married Rev. J. M. Keck, of 
Ashtabula County, Ohio, who is now president 
of Wesley Memorial College, Red Boiling 
Springs, Tennessee. His ancestor, Henry Keck, 
came from Germany to America in 1732 and 
settled at Allentown, Pennsylvania. Henry 
Keck’s grandson, Michael, came to Ohio in 
1806 and settled in Springfield township, Col- 
umbiana County, now included in Mahoning 
County. In 1815 Daniel Keck, son of Michael, 
bought a tract of virgin forest in Salem town- 
ship, which is now owned by his grandson, Rev. 
Ji.M. Keck. ; 
Daniel J. Johnston is a graduate of Scio 
College, Harrison County, Ohio, class of 1883. 


As there was no one else to look after the farm, | 


he returned home, giving up the desire for 
a professional life, and devoted himself to the 
duties before him. The advance made by him 
both in stock-raising and general farming 


shows that a college education is not necessar- | 
ily wasted on one who follows agricultural pur- | 


suits. 

In 1890 Mr. Johnston married Eva Wilson, 
whose father, F. M. Wilson, is a retired farmer 
residing at Hartford City, Indiana. | Their 
children are as follows: John R., born in 1891; 


| May 22, 1818. 


Everett W., born in 1893; Edith, born in 1890; 
and Howard, born in 1903. They are liberal 
supporters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of which they are members. Mr. Johnston is a 
member of the college fraternity Delta Tau 
Delta. In politics he is a Republican. 


—> 


MOHN PATTERSON, deceased, who 
Was a prosperous farmer of Washing- 
ton township, was a most worthy 
member of one of the old and honor- 
able families of Wayne township. He 
was born November 11, 1827, in Wayne town- 
ship, near Bethel Church, an old log structure, 
which was erected in 1825 on land donated by 
his grandfather, Thomas Patterson. After a 
long and useful lite, he passed away January a, 
1899. His parents were Thomas and Lydia 
(Moncrief) Patterson. 

The Patterson family came originally from 
Ireland, Grandfather Thomas Patterson and 
family emigrating in 1801 and settling first in 
Washington County, Pennsylvania. In 1818 
he removed his family and possessions to 
Wayne township, Columbiana County, where 
he entered land and cleared a good farm. In 
1823 this land came into the possession of 


| James Patterson who cleared and improved it, 


and the only deed that has ever been executed 
for this property is the one first made to 
Thomas Patterson. The mother of the late 
John Patterson was born near West Point, in 
Columbiana County, Ohio. She was married 
to Thomas Patterson on October 31, 1826. 

John Patterson grew up on his father’s 
farm and attended school at the Washington 
schoolhouse. At the outbreak of the Civil war, 
he offered his services to his country, enlisting 
as a private in Company A, 143 Reg., Ohio. 
Vol. Inf., and faithfully and loyally served out 
the term of his enlistment. 

On March 30, 1852, Mr. Patterson was 
united in marriage with Margaret Jane Hoge, 
who was born near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
She is a daughter of James 
and Jane (Gilmore) Hoge, the former of whom 
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was born near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Oc- 
tober 31, 1784, and died February 8, 1875, 
aged yo years, three months and eight days. 
The latter was born near Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 6, 1791, and died June 18, 1842, 
aged 51 years, one month and 12 days. It is 
related of this lady that after the family settled 
in this section, in 1829, she would keep the 
family in meat during the greater part of the 
time, shooting deer and squirrels in the forest. 
The eight children of James and Jane Hoge 
were: John, born March 11, 1811, deceased, 
April 21, 1832; Isabella, born May 5, 1812, 
deceased April 21, 1863; William, born May 
20, 1814, deceased March 5, 1885; James, Jr., 
born April 15, 1816, deceased March 19, 1872; 
Margaret J., widow of our subject; Martha G., 
born June 25, 1820, who married John Phillis 
and died October 27, 1899, leaving three chil- 
dren,—James S., Margaret J. and Francis; 
Sample, born October 5, 1824, deceased, No- 
vember 12, 1893; and Rebecca, born April 14, 
1826, who married James McCord and has had 
these children—Sarah J., Armintha (de- 
ceased), Angeline, Mary, Lewis (deceased), 
and Roy. Sample Hoge, named above, was 
twice married. By his first wife he had one 
daughter, Ellen Jane, now deceased, who was 
the wife of Andrew Binsley. He married, sec- 
ond, Mary Ann Smith and had three children: 
James K.; Andrew L., deceased; and John, de- 
ceased. Isabella, of the above named family, 
married George Beard and reared two children: 
James H., deceased; and John W, 

The children of John Patterson and wife 


were: John M., born January 10, 1853, who | 


married Ella Orin and lives in Yellow Creek 
township; Martha Jane, born August 13, 1854, 
who resides with her mother; James Hoge, 
born July 27, 1856, deceased August 10, 1859; 
Newell Gilmore, born December 20, 1859, 
who married Anna Brown, of Shelbina, Mis- 
sourt,—they reside at Portland, Oregon, and 
haye three children, Mabel Hood (born June 
6, 1889), Wade Brown (born February 16, 
1891), and Ray Newell (born August 15, 
1895); and Juha Amelia, who was born July 
12, 1864, and died July 14, 1864, while the fa- 
ther was in the service of his country. 


| by nature and exemplary in life. 


Mr. Patterson was not a very active poli- 
tician but he always performed the full duty of 
a good citizen. In early life he was a Demo- 
crat but later became a Republican. He was. 
a man of sterling character and for years was a 
leading member of Bethel Church. His widow 
and family also belong to this congregation. 
Mr. Patterson was a man who was very highly 
esteemed by his neighbors who found him kind, 
obliging and just and his family relations were 
always dominated by a firm spirit but gentle 
heart. His widow and daughter, Martha Jane, 
continued to operate the farm in section 18, 
Washington township, which Mr. Patterson 
did so much to improve. It is located about 
two miles from Salineville. 


So 


ENNETT REYNOLDS LITTLE, de- 
m| ceased, who for a number of years. 
was a business citizen and prominent 
resident of East Liverpool, was born 
at Steubenville, Ohio, January 13, 
1845, and was a son of James and Mary (Rey- 
nolds) Little. 

James Little, father of our subject, was. 
born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
where he learned the trade of gunsmith. After 
locating at Steubenville, Ohio, he manufac- 
tured guns in an establishment of his own. In 
1847 he removed to Pittsburg and established 
a gun factory there which he conducted until 
1860, when he removed to Smith’s Ferry, and 
became an oil producer. He was a most 
worthy man, successful in business, hospitable 
He was one 
of the earliest members of the Sons of Temper- 
ance and was always an earnest supporter of 
the principles of this body. The last 15 years. 
of lus life were spent retired from business, 
making his home with our subject in East 
Liverpool. It was a pleasant custom for old 
friends to gather about him while he related 
stories of the earlier days, his reminiscences 
being vivid and his language entertaining. He 
died in 1893 at the age of 82 years. During 


| his residence at Steubenville, he served in the 


City Council as he also did in Pittsburg. His. 
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wife, Mary Reynolds, a daughter of Jacob 
Reynolds, died February 2, 1904, aged 86 
years. 

The boyhood of our subject was spent in 
Pittsburg and his education was secured there. 
Until the removal of the family to Smith's 
Ferry, when he was 17 years old, he worked in 
his father’s gun factory, and after that was as- 
sociated with his father in oil production 
until 1863 when he went into oil refining on 
his own account. This business he continued 
until 1875, when he came to East Liverpool, 
where he went into the meat business, not be- 
ing affiliated with any corporation but slaught- 
ering his own cattle. Mr. Little drifted into 
the ice business, having his own ponds from 
which he harvested his crops of ice. He re- 
tired from business two years prior to his death, 
which took place April 13, 1898. 

Mr. Little was married December 8, 1864, 
to Elizabeth Blackmore Dawson, who was 
born on a farm near Ohioville, Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, May 28, 1845, and is a daughter 
of Thomas and Nancy Dawson. 

The Dawson family is an old American 
one, the great-grandfather of Mrs. Little, Mi- 
chael Dawson, being one of nine brothers to re- 
move from Maryland and settle in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania. They were pioneers 
there and acquired a large acreage of land, in- 
cluding the tract known as Island Run, which 
is of great value on account of the petroleum 
found thereon. George Dawson, Mrs. Little’s 
grandfather, was born September 26, 1787, 
and was married April 23, 1811, to Mary 
Blackmore, who was born March 5, 1879. They 
lived for a number of years in fear of Indians 
and some members of the family had many 
hairbreadth escapes. Thomas Dawson, father 
of Mrs. Little, was born on the farm adjoining 
her own birthplace, December 29, 1815. He 
inherited land from his father and grandfather, 
including Island Run. He continued to farm 
until the discovery of oil on his land. It has 
been estimated that this discovery realized a 
fortune of $100,000 for him. For the last 28 
years of his life he lived at Bellevue, Pennsy]l- 
vania, where he died in 1894. 


== 


__ Mrs. Little's father and husband were both 
identified with the Republican party but neither 
ever cared for political honors. Mr. Little is 
survived by six of his 10 children, namely: 
Frank B., of East Liverpool; Mary; J. Percy; 
John G.; George D. and Hazel B. In fraternal 
life he was connected with the O. U. A. M. 
and the I. O. R. M. For 38 years he was a 
consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which body Mrs, Little has been a 
member for 36 years. They contributed large- 
ly to the work of the church as well as to many 
of the leading charities of the city. 
peer SNe 


Martin L. Bates, which occurred 
at his home in Salem, March 16, 
1897, removed from this city an 
old business citizen of substance 
and character. Mr. Bates was born December 
28, 1838, at Salem, Ohio, and was a son of 
Samuel and Meribah (Sheets) Bates. | 

The father of Mr. Bates was one of the 
old and respected men of Salem, and was born 
in Columbiana County, Ohio, March 1, 1814. 
His family consisted of 13 children,, nine of 
whom were our subject’s brothers and sisters 
and the others were by a second marriage. 

Mr. Bates was reared and educated at Salem 
and in young manhood he learned the trade of 
carriage-making. For a few years he worked 
in the construction of carriages as journeyman 
and later engaged in making guards for mow- 
ers and reapers for three different firms. Sub- 
sequently he embarked in the shoe business 
and for a quarter of a century carried it on 
in the same location, his store being one of the 
old landmarks of the city. In legitimate busi- 


_ness he amassed a moderate fortune, of which 


he made good use, being liberal to the poor 
and a consistent supporter of the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Of this religious 
body he was not a member but for nine years 
he was connected with the church choir. Mr. 
Bates left behind him the record of a blame- 
less life and a name which was always asso- 
ciated with industry and integrity. 

Mr. Bates is survived by his widow, who 
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was formerly Letitia J. Griffith, a daughter of 
the late Samuel Griffith, at one time a flour 
manufacturer on an extensive scale in Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Bates resides in a beautiful 
home at No. 302 Lincoln avenue, Salem. She 
is prominent in church and charitable work 
and has a wide circle of personal friends. 


———_+-»—__—_ 


D. RYMER, D. D. S., a popular 
dental surgeon of Salem, whose well- 
appointed offices are located at No. 
13%4 Broadway, has been established 
in this city since the spring of 1899. 

He was born at Harrisville, West Virginia, 

September 12, 1877, and is a son of Dr. Will- 

iam and Agnes (Law) Rymer. 

Dr. William Rymer, and his wife still reside 
at Harrisville where he has been a medical 
practitioner for the past 42 years. He is one 
of the leading citizens of the place and is a 
stanch supporter of the Republican party. Dr. 
William Rymer’s father was born in Germany 
but spent the greater part of his life in America, 
at Middleton, Ohio. The maternal grandpa- 
rents were natives of West Virginia who subse- 
quently settled at Greeley, Colorado, where the 
grandfather died aged 90 years and his wife 
aged 92 years. 

The subject of this sketch is the youngest 
of a family of six children, the others being: 
Ella, wife of Benjamin Ayers, of Harrisville; 
Mollie, wife of Morton Purport; Anna, wife of 
A. W. Wells, of Harrisville; William M., a 
practicing physician at Glenville, West Vir- 
ginia; and Horace M., a physician of Harris- 
ville. 

Dr, Rymer completed the common and high 
school courses in his native place at the age 
of 18 years and then entered the Cincinnati 
College of Dental Surgery, where he continued 
a student until he finished the prescribed course 
and was graduated in April, 1899. Since then 
he has heen in practice at Salem. 

Dr. Rymer married Ella Huff, who was 
born in Germany, and they have two children: 
Virginia and Nelson. He is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Like his father 
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he is identified with the Republican party. He 
has many pleasant social connections in Salem 
and also belongs to numerous professional 
bodies. 


BALTER SHEETS, an estimable 
S &| resident of Unity township, has a 
| a) well-appointed farm in section 27.. 
: } He has a comfortable home, with 
beautiful lawn and trees, and from 
its elevated position he has a fine view of the 
surrounding country in every direction. Mr. 
Sheets has followed farming with success and 
is also well known as crier of sales, a vocation 
which his father also followed many years. 

Mr. Sheets was born in Unity township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, February 27, 1863. 
and is a son of Thomas and Mary (Piper) 
Sheets, and grandson of Samuel and Mary 
(Hartsow) Sheets. Samuel Sheets crossed the 
mountains from the East and in 1802 settled 
in Unity township, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
where Jacob Strohecker’s farm is located, in 
section 23, one mile west of East Palestine. Hé 
died about the year 1844, and his wife, in 1886. 
They were parents of nine children, all but 
two of whom grew to maturity. There are 
two of these children living to-day: Thomas: 
and Margaret, wife of Elijah Early, of East 
Palestine. 

Thomas Sheets was born in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, June 22, 1825, and has lived 
here almost all his life. He began working 
as a farm hand at an early day and has largely 
helped in clearing and developing the coun- 
try. He located upon the farm now occupied 
by his son, Albert, in section 28, Unity town- 
ship, in 1861, and lived thereon until 1808. 
The farm had a tog house and log barn upon 
it. ahd these he replaced with fine buildings. 
making it one of the best improved properties 
in the township. He conducted a sawmill on 
the place for some years, where the gates of the 
Fair Grounds now stand in East Palestine. but 
this was washed down stream during high 
water and he never rebuilt. His brother, Ben- 
jamin Sheets, was a marble-cutter and erected 
most of the old tombstones used in Mechanics- 
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burg (now East Palestine) and when a flood 
came in August, 1864, lost everything. In 
1898, Thomas Sheets bought a tract of 23 
acres in section 27, Unity township, where he 
now lives. He has increased his holdings to 
87 acres and has a very fine farm. He has 
always been a man of good business ability and 
judgment and as a crier of public sales be- 
came widely known throughout the county. He 


is a man with a keen sense of humor and is a 


pleasing story-teller, taking especial delight in 
relating experiences of the time when O’Connor 
kept tavern where Meek’s Hotel now stands 
and when there were six houses and the old 
Presbyterian Church where East Palestine now 
stands. 

Thomas Sheets was united in marriage with 
Mary Piper, who was born in the old brick 
house that stood one block south of the pres- 
ent site of the East Palestine Pottery, in the 
old town ot Mechanicsburg, in February, 1828. 
She is a daughter of James and Margaret 
(McCalla) Piper, who were married in Penn- 
sylvania, and thereafter settled in Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, which had been named by Mrs. 
Piper’s father, Thomas McCalla, who died 
there in 1861. Thomas Sheets and his. wife 
became parents of five children, one of whom 
died in infancy. Those living are: Mary Jane, 
deceased, who was the wife of Henry Bacon; 
James L., a resident of California, who mar- 
ried Catherine Justison and has two daughters 
and one son,—Nettie, Ida and George; and 
Walter and Albert, who are twins. Albert, 
twin brother of our subject, lives on the old 
family homestead in section 28, Unity town- 
ship. He married Cora Chamberlin, a daugh- 
ter, of Simon Chamberlin, of Middleton town- 
ship, and they have one child,— Mabel. 

Walter Sheets attended the district schools 


of his home community and worked on the | 


farm at home until his marriage, when he set- 
tled in East Palestine. He served three years 
as engineer of the city electric light plant, has 
followed farming successfully and is a crier 
of public sales. In 1900 he located on his 
present farm of 2534 acres in section 27, Unity 
township. It is known as the “Hillside Farm, 

being located on an elevation of land, and is a 


model country home in every respect. This 
has been brought about by the efforts of Mr. 
Sheets and his wife, who have converted a 
patch of brush land into a beautiful place. 

On December 24, 1884, Walter Sheets was 
united in marriage with Orpha Baker, a daugh- 
ter of William and Tacy Jane (Morgan) 
‘Baker. Her paternal grandparents settled in 
Columbiana County at an early date. William 
Baker owned a fine farm in section 31, Unity 
township, and there lived until he died as the 
result of an accident on March 6, 1885, aged 
64 years and four, months. His wife survived 
him until September, 1892. He was a deacon 
and treasurer of the Disciples Church for many 
years. Five children blessed the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker, as follows: Effie, wife of 
Scott Ripley, of Colorado; Orpha, wife of our 
subject; Noble, who married Florence Terrell 
and lives on the old home place in section 31; 
Morgan, who married Alice Schooly; and 
Moss, who married Ella Taylor and lives in 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Walter Sheets and his estimable wife are 
parents of three children, namely: Raymond, 
“Ross and Ethel. They have many friends 
throughout the county and delight in showing 
hospitality at their home. Fraternally our sub- 
ject belongs to the Protected Home Circle. 


—++—___—_ 


W. McGARVEY,+: one of sthe 
prosperous farmers of Yellow Creek 
township, where he owns a fine farm 
of 232 acres in section 23, was born 
in Wayne township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, in 1863. He is a son of Joseph 
and Jane (Williams) McGarvey. 

Joseph McGarvey was born near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, a son of James McGarvey, who 
died in that State. Joseph came to Colum- 
biana County with his widowed mother. He 
has always followed an agricultural life and 
now lives retired at Calcutta, in his 86th year. 
His wife died in 1884, aged 63 years, leaving 
these children: James, of Madison township; 
Elizabeth, wife of William Green, living near 
Calcutta; Sarah, wife of James Conlin; George 
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W., of Jefferson County; and John W., of this 
sketch. 
| John W. McGarvey was reared in Yellow 
Creek township and was educated in the dis- 
trict schools. He has worked as a farmer and 
stock-raiser and also as a coal dealer, for a 
fine coal mine is located on his property. It is 
estimated that the vein underlying his prop- 
erty is one of the finest yet discovered in the 
locality. As it lies near the surface, the cost 
of mining it is very small. 
Mr. McGarvey married Martha Campbell, 
who died August 15, 1901. She left no issue. 


A part of the present farm which Mr. Mc- 


Garvey owns she had inherited from her ma- 
ternal grandfather, James Martin, whose father 
had entered the land. 

In politics Mr. McGarvey is identified with 
the Republican party but takes only a good 
citizen’s interest in public affairs. He is one 
of the elders in the Oak Ridge Presbyterian 
Church. 


—__—_++4—____. 


- JSEPH C. LANNIN. Among’ the 
fem | = well-known and highly respected citi- 
J zens of Perry township, is Joseph C. 
Lannin, who owns a well-kept farm 

of 65 acres situated in section 25, on 
the Ellsworth road, within a mile and a half 
of the city of Salem. Mr. Lannin was born 
in the South of Ireland, March 17, 1839, and 
is the only child born to his parents, Nathaniel 
and Dora (Woods) Lannin. 

Our subject’s young mother died when he 
was only six weeks old. Work for laborers 
was scarce in his native locality in those days, 
and the father, after marrying again, left the 
babe in the care of the stepmother and crossed 
the ocean, hoping soon to be able to send for 
his family. He secured work on the Fort 
Wayne Railroad then in course of construction 
east of Salem, Ohio, and as soon as he was 
able sent for his wife and little son. The 
latter was too small to notice any of the inci- 
dents of the voyage, but can remember the 
home which his parents established in Northern 
New York. The cares of life and probably 
children of her own, caused the stepmother to 


disregard the needs of the child of her hus- 
band’s first marriage and he was only six 
years old when he was taken into the family of 
Arthur Hayden, of Salem, Ohio, where he re- 
mained a number of years. Changes came 
about and he later became a member of the 
family of Chalkley Harris, with whom he had 
a home until his marriage. 

Mr. Lannin was eager to secure a good edu- 
cation and attended ‘school whenever he was 
able to do so and succeeded in taking a partial 
course at Mount Union College. Subsequently 
he went to Lisbon where he managed to work 
his way and in the meantime.to secure sufficient 
education to procure him a teacher’s certificate. 
For 23 years he continued to teach in Colum- 
biana County, first in the district schools but 
later in the Salem .schools, during this time 
making a reputation as a careful, reliable and 
successful educator. In the meantime he had 
learned the carpenter’s trade and worked at 
it at intervals for about 15 years. Three years 
after his marriage he bought a portion of his 
present farm, and after clearing and improv- 
ing it, bought the remainder. 
his: estimable wife he has converted this into 
one of the best farms and most attractive 
homes on the Ellsworth road. The fine brick 
dwelling with its well-kept lawn and_ sub- 
stantial barns and other buildings show con- 
clusively the thrift which here abounds. 

On November 10, 1864, Mr. Lannin was 
united in marriage with Hannah M. Stratton, 
who was born in Perry township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, April 18, 1844, and is a daugh- 
ter of James and Eliza -Stratton, old pioneers. 
They have two children: Carrie S., who is the 
wife of William Fawcett, a neighboring 
farmer; and Elizabeth M., who is the wife 
of John Pow. 

Mr. Lannin retired from active business 
about three years ago. For, more than 25 years 
he operated his farm as a dairy farm, being 
the oldest dairyman in his locality, but now the 
farm is operated by his son-in-law. In his 
political sentiments Mr. Lannin has been a 
Democrat since the second election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, for whom he voted. He has held 
a number of the local offices, has been judge 
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of election, township clerk and a member of the 
township Board of Education. Mr. Lannin is 
a notable example of a self-made man. \Vith 
no early advantages he has accomplished more 
than three-fourths of those who have been 
born, according to the pépular phrase, “with a 
gold spoon in their mouths.” 


—— ~-¢—____ 


D. BACON, a representative citizen 
of East Palestine, was born in Staf- 
fordshire, England, March 1, 1846, 
is a son of Daniel and Caroline 
(Cooper) Bacon and can trace his 
genealogy back many generations in England. 

Daniel Bacon was born in England, and 
during his early business career spent his days 
at the forge as a wrought-nail maker, in the 
days when they were manufactured by hand. 

He came to America about 1850, settling in 
Pennsylvania, where he engaged in coal min- 

ing. He continued that occupation there and in 

Columbiana County, Ohio, until his death. 
He and his wife were originally members of 

the Church of England, but later became Meth- 
odists. In'1839, at Wassel, England, Daniel 

Bacon married Caroline Cooper, who was born 


in 1819, and was a daughter of Henry and | 


Eliza (Snape) Cooper, the Coopers being 
a wealthy English family. 
born to this union. five are now living, viz: 
H. D., who was christened at Pelsel, England, 
‘Caroline, widow of James Ball. of Massillon, 
Ohio: Samuel, who married Harriet Parker; 
Abram, who married Ida Van Fossar and re- 


sides in section 35, Unity township, where he | 
has a farm of 45 acres; and W. Charles, who | 


Of the 10 children | 


| Sidney. 


married Alice Van Fossar and has a farm of | 


4s acres in section 35, Unity township. 

’ H.D. Bacon was four years of age when he 
sailed for America with his parents in the sail- 
ing vessel “Susan,” the vovage consuming nine 
weeks and three days amid very discouraging 
circumstances. 


upon the vouthful mind of our subject. was the | 


liking manifested for him by the captain, who 
asked to keep him. He was practically raised 
in the mines, beginning 1 


One thing forcibly impressed | 


| children, as follows: 


and his education was acquired in the old brick 
schoolhouse which he attended at night. Upon 
leaving the mines, he engaged for a time in the 
butcher business, in the meantime laying by 
enough to buy a piece of property. In 1881, 
after cutting down the bluffs, he built a home 
on the hillside, and he has constantly added to 
his possessions as circumstances would permit 
until he now has much valuable town and 
country property. He has been a very success- 
ful business man and takes rank with the fore- 
most in his community, being accorded the re- 
spect and highest esteem of every one with 
whom he is acquainted. He served two terms 
as assessor of Unity township, elected from the 
IXast Palestine precinct. He is a progressive 
citizen and gives his active support to such 
measures as tend to benefit the public. 

Mr. Bacon was first married in 1872 to 
Mary Jane Sheets, a daughter of Thomas 
Sheets, one of the pioneers of this county. She 
cied in 1848, leaving a daughter, Luella Jane, 
now deceased. He formed a second marital 
union in 1880, marrying Celesta Shafer, a 
daughter of Jacob and Maria (Macklin) 
Shafer, of Springfield township, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, a granddaughter of John and 
Adesame (Ashbaugh) Shafer and_ great- 
granddaughter of Jacob and Catherine (Man- 
ser) Shafer. Jacob Shafer came from Mary- 
land and purchased a quarter-section of land 
in Springfield township, Mahoning County, 
which had been entered by a man named 
John Shafer, grandfather of Mrs. 
Bacon, was born on this farm October 15, 
1798. and lived here until his death, February 
8, 1879. His wife, Adesame Ashbaugh, was 
born August 24, 1804, and died in October, 
1853. They were joined in matrimony No- 
vember 20, 1823, and to them were born 11 
Mary, born September 


' 9, 1824, deceased March 3, 1894: Jacob, born 


| 
| 
} 


April 8, 1826; Catherine, born May 10, 1828; 
Margaret, born June 4, 1830, deceased April 
4, 1849; Andrew, born September 29, 1832; 
Sarah, born November 15, 1834; Elizabeth, 
born November 8, 1836; Samuel, born Febru- 
ary Tip HO30) deceased October 4, 1870; Maria, 


his boyhood days, | born March 1, 1841, deceased December 17, 
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1894; John, born May 9, 1843; and Sophia, 
born August 6, 1845, deceased March 30, 
1848. Jacob Shafer, father of Mrs. Bacon, 
is of large stature, standing six feet two inches. 
He was born April 8, 1826, and after his matr- 
riage located on a tract of 40 acres adjoining 
the old homestead. He lived there Io years, 


then moved to a tract of 65 acres southeast of. 


the home farm, which he bought, where he 
has since lived. It was all timber land when 
he acquired it, and for temporary purposes, he 
erected a rude board shantv, in which the fam- 
ily lived. At the time of the flood in 1862, the 
family were obliged to abandon the shanty and 
live with a neighbor until their present house 
was built. To Jacob Shafer and his wife were 
born 10 children, five of whom are now living, 
as follows: Celesta, wife of our subject; Allen, 
whose height is six feet, one inch, who is a car- 
penter by trade and lives at home; Mary, 
widow of John Pritchard,—her first husband 
was John Peffer; Millie, who is the wife of 
Thomas Peacock, of Pittsburg; and Verda, 
who lives at home with her parents. Mr. 
Shafer is a member of Emanuel Lutheran 
Church, to which he has belonged for the past 
40 or 50 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bacon have two children: 
Harry, who married Anna Gamble, February 
14, 1905; and Elmer, who is unmarried. Both 
sons are employed as pressers in the pottery 
of the Ohio China Company. Portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs, Bacon accompany this sketch. 
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BOHN ALEXANDER MYERS, M. D., 
} | of East Liverpool, is a citizen who 
numbers among his ‘friends the most 
of the old residents as well as many 
of the new, whose presence is eagerly 
sought when disease invades their households. 
Dr. Myers was born October 6, 1828, at Bird- 
in-Hand, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and 
is a son of Hiram and Jane Ann (Dean) 
Myers. 
The ancestry of Dr. Myers is German and 
in the early days the name was spelled Moyer, 
an orthography still retained by some branches 


ot the family. His father was born in 1806 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and belonged 
to the solid, substantial agricultural class of 
that section. Originally a Democrat, he be- 
came a Whig in the times of Gen. William 
Henry Harrison and subsequently a Republi- 
can. Of his five children, three reached ma- 
turity, viz.: John Alexander, Henry B., of 
Omaha, Nebraska, now deceased; and Mary 
Jane, widow of George W. Vogan, of Lisbon. 
In 1832 the family settled at Lisbon and the 
father followed the shoemaker’s trade in the 
village until 1840, when he resumed farming. 
For many years he was an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. 

The subject of this sketch was mainly reared 
at Lisbon and spent his school days there. He 
began the reading of: medicine with Dr. Albert. 
Graham in 1860, but the early exciting days. 
of the ‘Civil War disturbed his studies and 
when A. J, Blocksom, the local druggist, en— 
listed as a soldier, the latter secured the young’ 
medical student to take charge of his store. 
During this tinfe the young man improved his. 
opportunities for study, but when Mr. Block- 
som returned Mr. Myers enlisted, entering 
Company D, 176th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf., of 
which company he was appointed ist lieuten- 
ant and later was elected captain. Captain 
Myers continued in command of his company 
until the close of the war, his record testify- 
ing to his gallantry as a soldier. 

After his return from the army, he passed’ 
his examination before the State Board of 
Medical Examiners and was admitted to prac- 
tice. In 1869 he was elected clerk of the court: 
at Lisbon, and served two terms, six years and 
three months in this office. He took advantage: 
of his opportunities here and read law and to 
such profit that in 1875 he was admitted to 
practice before the Common Pleas Court. Law,. 
however, did not appeal to him as did medicine: 
and: after one year of practice he came to East’ 
Liverpool, in 1877, and started into the drug” 
business on the southeast’ corner of Sixth and’ 
Market streets, soon after removing to the 
Stevenson Building, where he continued in the 
drug business until 1884. Since that time 
Dr. Myers has carried on a private practice.. 
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Advancing years have gaused him to curtail 
it as much as possible, but, as stated- in the 
opening of this sketch, his old friends and 
patients will not let him go. For years he 
has been, in many homes, phydidian, friend and 
adviser and he enjoys the unbounded esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. 

Dr. Myers married Hannah M. Frederick, 
daughter of John Frederick, of near Lisbon, 
and the two survivors of their three children 
are: Frederick W., who fills the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Dundee Silica 
Sand Company, with office located at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio; and Anna O., her father’s com- 
panion, her mother having died January 27, 
1900. Mrs. Myers was a consistent member 
of the First Presbyterian Church, of East 
Liverpool, as is Dr. Myers, who first united 
with the Presbyterian Church at Lisbon. In 
1884 he built his fine residence on Fifth street, 
his office being in the rear, facing Drury lane. 

Politically Dr. Myers is a Republican, tak- 
ing only a good citizen’s interest however, his 
tastes not lying in the direction of public office. 
He was the organizer of General Lyon Post, 
No. 44, G. A. R., of East Liverpool, and was 
its first commander. Mrs. Myers was the first 
president of General Lyon Post, No. 46, 
Woman’s Relief Corps. When General Gar- 
field Camp, No. 3, Sons of Veterans, was or- 

ganized, Frederick W. Myers, the son, was 
made the first captain. For 40 years Dr. Myers 
was a member of Concordia Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Lisbon. 
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RORGE MILLER, a prosperous agri- 
culturist of St. Clair township, came 
to Columbiana County, Ohio, in 
1882, and purch rased 148 acres of 
fertile land in section 19, St. Clair 
township, which farm has since continued to 
be his home. He is a native of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, and is a son of Sanniel 

and Mary (Cockins) Miller, born in 1845. 

The Millers are of German descent and 
first located near Baltimore, Maryland, later 
moving to Pennsylvania. Jacob Miller, the 
grandfather of our subject, owned a farm near 


Little Washington and there Samuel Miller was 
born in 1800. He was a wagon-maker and fol-- 
lowed that occupation for a great many years 
at Hickory, Pennsylvania, before he purchased 
the farm in Allegheny County upon which our 
subject was born. This property contained 
160 acres and part of it extended across the 
line into Washington County. Samuel Miller 
was the father of the followmg children: Jacob 


. H. deceased, who was a prominent attorney of 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Vincent; Margaret 
Jane, deceased; Samuel W., who is a minister 
of the Gospel, located at Pasadena, California ; 
John H., a resident of Hickory, Pennsylvania ; 


~ James McBride, who is a successful physician 
of Beaver, Pennsylvania; James and! William 


(twins), the latter of whom is now a leading 
lawyer of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Frank C.,. 
deceased, who was a physician of East Pitts-- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and George. 

George Miller received his primary educa-- 
tion in Allegheny County, supplementing it 
with a course in Duff’s Business College at 
Pittsburg. He was reared on a farm and has 
always devoted his time and talents to that line 
of work. When he was about 22 years old 
he moved to East Liverpool and remained 
there several years. In 1882 he bought his 
present farm and has demonstrated to the sur- 
rounding community that he understands how 
to get the best results from the operation of 
his farm, which is devoted to general farming 
and stock-raising. 

Mr. Miller was married at East Liverpool 
in 1872 to Mary Isabelle Mills and has reared 
a family of seven children, namely: Mary 
Alexina, who lives at home: William James, 
who married Mamie G. Adams, whose father: 
is chaplain of the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, 
Clifton, New York: Francis Clifford; Harry 
Vincent; Robert Mills: Margaret Elizabeth: 
and Antoinette. The family are members of 
the Presbyterian Church and zealous workers 
in the church and its societies. Mr. Miller is 
a Republican. 

Mrs. Miller is a daughter of James P. and 
Nancy (McIntosh) Mills, both highly respected 
residents of this vicinity in early times. The 
ancestors of James P. Mills, who were of 
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Scotch-Irish origin, carne to America before 
‘the Revolution and cast in their lot with the 
struggling colonists. General Sullivan, who 
was a famous officer in the American Army, 
was an uncle of James P. Mills’ grandmother. 
Nancy McIntosh was a daughter of William 
and Sarah Alexina (McKenzie) McIntosh, 
the latter a native of the parish of Red Castle, 
Inverness, Scotland, and the former a native 
of Carnavora, Scotland. William McIntosh’s 
father, John McIntosh, was a farmer and sheep 
raiser and William was a shepherd in his na- 
tive land until 1833, when he came to the 
United States with his wife and two little 
children—Nancy and Alexander M. He lo- 
scated in the “Scotch Settlement” near Wells- 
ville, Columbiana County, Ohio, and not long 
afterwards bought a farm in Brush creek town- 
ship, Jefferson County, moving there in Febru- 
ary, 1835. Their family was increased by the 
addition of Mary, who was born near Glasgow, 
Columbiana County; and John, who was born 
on the farm in Brush Creek township, where 
he still resides. Mary died, June 26, 1903. 
after a long and useful life, of which the last 
I2 years were spent in mission work for the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Nancy (McIntosh) 
Mills, mother of Mrs. Miller, died in 1858 in 
her 30th year. Alexander M. McIntosh en- 
listed on August 20, 1862, as sergeant in Com- 
pany D, 126th Reg., Ohio Vol. Inf.. and died 
at Martinsburg, West Virginia, February 16, 
1863, from pneumonia. 
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ILLIAM L. CALHOUN, engineer 
a} atthe pottery plant of The Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles Company, at 
East Liverpool, has held this posi- 
tion continuously since 1872, and 
is possibly the oldest stationary engineer in the 
State of Ohio. He was born February 28. 


a son of Adam and Sarah (Sands) Calhoun. 
James Calhoun, grandfather of our subject, 
was descended from one of two brothers who 
came from Scotland to America about 1733, 
and located near Scranton, Pennsylvania. The 


other brother went South, and was the progeni- 
tor of John C. Calhoun, the Southern patriot 
and statesman from South Carolina. . 
Adam Calhoun, our subject’s father, was 
born in Pennsylvania and died there in 1829, 
aged about 50 years. He married Sarah Sands, 
who was born in Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
Vania, in 1787, and died in 1862, aged 75 
years. She was a daughter of Thomas and 
Sarah (White) Sands. The White family at 
one time owned Bedford Springs, which now 
forms a part of the Vanderbilt estate. Her fa- 
ther was a farmer and was the owner of a large 
farm just 10 miles from the Pittsburg market. 
\dam Calhoun and his wife became the parents 
of nine children, of whom six survived infancy 
and childhood, namely: Samuel, George, An- 
drew, Sarah, Adam and William L. Samuel 
Calhoun, who was a steamboat engineer, lived 
in East Liverpool at the time of his death in 
1862, at the age of 50 years. He left four 
sons and three daughters: George, who was 
captured in the Civil war and died at Belle 
Isle; John, Adam, Andrew, of East Liverpool; 
Mrs. Samuel R. Jackson, of East Liverpool; 
Mrs. Eliza Clark, of Sistersville, West Vir- 
ginia; and Mrs. Sarah Barker, of East Liver- 
pool, whose husband, deceased in 1g02, was a 
veteran in the Mexican and Civil wars. George 
Calhoun died at East Liverpool in early man- 
hood. Andrew Calhoun, who was an engineer, 
died in Pittsburg in the early ’40s. Sarah, who 
died in 1887, aged 67 years, was the wife of 
John Baum, of East Liverpool; Adam Calhoun, 
who was a blacksmith and engineer, died at 
East Liverpool in 1880, aged about 50 years, 


| leaving a daughter, Lucretia, who is a resident 


of Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 

William L. Calhoun accompanied his 
mother when she moved to Liverpool town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1833, and 


| was there reared and received a common school 
1828, in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and is | 


education. In 1851 he was licensed as a steam- 
boat engineer, being one of the first successful 
applicants under the United States marine law 
of 1850. He followed steamboat engineering 


_mainly until the Civil war, and in 1864 was 
appointed to the United States Navy as an en- 
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gineer, being a commissioned officer. He 
served in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers squad- 
ron until the close of the war. With the close 
of the war his river work ceased. Since then 
he has been a stationary engineer. Prior to 
1872, he worked for about three years in build- 
. ing oil rigs for Joseph Eddy and then worked 
as a millwright. Since 1872, he has been ¢9- 
tinuously employed in his present position, as 
mentioned above. 

In 1854 Mr. Calhoun was united in mar- 
riage with Margaret E. Merchant, who was 
born in Delaware County, Ohio, in 1835, and 
was reared in Tuscarawas County, where she 
continued to live until her removal to Wells- 
ville in 1853. She is a daughter of William 
and Mary (Eakin) Merchant, and a grand- 
daughter, maternally, of James and Nancy 
Eakin, the latter being a cousin to President 
Andrew Jackson. William Merchant was born 
in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, and 
was left an orphan when young. He worked 
for James Eakin, who had a contract for the 
construction of the Ohio Canal, and later took 
up a farm near Delaware, Ohio, where he lived 
until his death, in 1839, aged 33 years. Mrs. 
Merchant died in 1845, at the age of 32 years. 
They were parents of the following children: 
Mary, who died at the age of 12 years; Mrs. 
Isabel Teeple, who resides near Sparta in Stark 
County, Ohio ; Elizabeth, deceased in 1870, who 
was the wife of Basil Rowe, a riverman ot 
Wellsville; Margaret E., wife of our subject; 
Alfred a well-known contractor and builder, 
who died of injuries received at East Liver- 
pool, in 1889, leaving three children, one of 
whom, Harry, is in the employ of The Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles Company; Rebecca J., 
widow of Isaac Knowles, of East Liverpool, 
who has a son, Willis, wha resides in Call- 
fornia. 

William L. Calhoun and his estimable wife 
have the following offspring: William A., a 
record of whose life appears elsewhere in this 
work; John E., born in 1858, deceased at the 
age of four years; Geerge, born in 1860, who 
was engineer at the pottery works of the 
Knowles, »Taylor & Knowles Company at 


the time of his death in 1892—he left a 
daughter, Jessie, who resides with her 
grandparents ; James A., born in 1863, who 
1s now identified with the Deuber-Hampden 
Watch Works at Canton, Ohio, and has one 
son, Louis J.; and Jennie, born in 1866 and de- 
ceased in infancy. In politics, William L. Cal- 
houn was originally a Free Soiler but became a 
Republican upon the organization of that party, 
voting for Gen. John C. Fremont. He has 
served as water commissioner of East Liver- 
pool. Fraternally, he is a member of and past 
grand of the Odd Fellows, which he joined in 
1867, and is a member of General Lyon Post, 
NO. 44, G. APR: 6f East Liverpool! Mrs.Cal- 
houn has been a member of the Daughters of 
Rebekahs since 1868, being one of the first five 
women in East Liverpool to take the degree. 
She is a member of General Lyon Post, No. 46, 
Woman’s Relief Corps. She was one of the 
original lady members of the City Hospital As- 
sociation, served as president several years and 
is on the board of directors at the present time. 
Religiously, Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun are mem- 
bers of the First Society of Spiritualists, of 
East Liverpool. 


— +e 


Pe LIAM A. CALHOUN, who has 
4} engaged in the profession of archi- 
tecture at East Liverpool for a 
period of more than 34 years, is 
one of the most active and suc- 
cessful business men of the city. He is a heavy 
stockholder and director of The West End Pot- 
tery Company; a member of the real estate and 
insurance firm of P. V. Mackall & Company; 
president of the &ioga Oil & Gas Company, 
which is operating in the Knoxville field in 
Jefferson County; and is identified with the 
McCoy Drilling Company. He is a man well 
known to the people, and enjoys the respect and 
confidence of the entire community. 

Mr. Calhoun was born at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, May 17, 1856, in that part of the town 
then known as “Jethro,” ‘and is a son of Will- 
iam L. and Margaret E. (Merchant) Calhoun.. 
A-brief sketch of the life of William L. Cal-- 
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houn appears elsewhere in this work. Our 
subject was reared in his native town and re- 
ceived his educational training in the public 
schools. He began work in the potteries at 
the age of 11 years and continued until he was 
17 years old, being employed by various con- 
cerns. He then became apprenticed to the car- 
penter’s trade and in the mean time studied 
architecture. He spent two years in New 
Albany, Indiana, studying stair-building and 
architecture under J. A. \W. Koontz, after 
which he returned to East Liverpool, where he 
followed the building and architectural busi- 
ness until 1898. During the past six years 
his attention has been devoted almost exclus- 
ively to architectural work, although he is still 
identified with various other enterprises. He 
maintains offices in the Ikirt Building. From 
June, 1895, to April, 1900, Mr. Calhoun was 
secretary and treasurer of The West End 
Pottery Company. 

On January 29, 1899, our subject was 
united in marriage with Anna F. Perry, who 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and accom- 
panied her parents to Trenton, New Jersey, 
when she was three vears old, later moving to 
Wellsville and East Liverpool, Ohio. Her 
father, Frederick A. Perry, was formerly a 
foreman in the potteries here, but is now a 
resident of Washington, D. C. This union 
has been blessed with one son, Eric Victor, 
aged four years. In politics Mr. Calhoun is 
a Republican. He is a member of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, and was form- 
erly a member of the Sons of Veterans. 
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a) in agricultural pursuits in Fair- 
Bb} field township, resides on his farm 
of 155 acres, located in sections 4 
and 5, one mile northwest of the 
village of Columbiana. He was born on Jan- 
uary I, 1879, on this farm, where his father 
lived during his life and which his grandfather 
purchased on coming to Ohio from Virginia. 
He is a son of William Nichols, grandson of 
William and Mary (Janney) Nichols and 


WILLIAM NICHOLS, who is engaged 


great-grandson of William and Sarah (Spen- 
cer) Nichols. 

The Nichols family is of English extraction’ 
and was founded in Virginia by two brothers, 
Isaac and William ‘Nichols, followers- of 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends.. After settling in Loudoun County, 


| Virginia, they continued to reside there the re- 


mainder of their hves; their tombstones may 
be found in the graveyard of the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House on Goose Creek. William Nichols 
married Sarah Spencer and had three sons— 
Isaac, Samuel and Willam—and two daugh- 
ters—Mrs. Mary Piggot and Mrs. Edith Tate. 

Willham Nichols, son of the first William 
Nichols mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, 
and grandfather of our subject, was born m 
1779 1n Loudoun County, Virginia, in the old 
stone house, which was the family home. He 
was educated in the Friends’ school in his na- 
tive county and all his life followed farming. 
He was a minister of the Society of Friends and 
his religious work took him about the country 
a good deal. In 1833 he first came to Colum- 
biana County and purchased about. 650 acres 
of land, afterward returning to Virginia. He 
made his second trip to this county in 1834, at 
which time he built a sawmill at Cherry Fork. 
Again returning to the old home in Virginia, 
he remained there until 1836, when he once 
more journeyed to Columbiana County, this 
time accompanied by his wife and children. 
The following year he built a grist-mill, which, 
with the sawmill, was operated by his son 
Stacey. He was a just man and devoted to his 
children. He married Mary Janney, who was 
born in Loudoun County, Virginia, and was the 
third child born to Stacey and Hannah 
(Brown) Janney. To William Nichols and 
his good wife were born ro children, all of 
whom are deceased except Mary, the widew of 
Jesse M. Allen, who was one of the pioneer 
merchants at Columbiana. Mrs. Allen resides 
at Columbiana. To each of his daughters on 
her marriage, William Nichols gave $1,000 in 
money, while the sons were presented with 
f He died in June, 1860. 


tarms. 
William Nichols, the third of the name, the 
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father of our subject, was born in the old stone 
house in Loudoun County, Virginia, and was 
about 14 years old when he came to Ohio with 
his father. He was engaged in farming all of 
his life. He married Mary A. Mather, of Go- 
shen township, Mahoning County, Ohio, and to 
them was born one son, William, the subject of 
this article. Mr. Nichols died August 11, 1901, 
aged 80 years, five months and eight days. Mrs. 
Nichols lived to be about 50 years of age. Both 
were members of the Society of Friends, be- 
longing to the Hicksite branch. In their walk 
and conversation they fully exemplified the 
teachings of their simple faith. There were few 
who excelled them in uprightness and honesty, 
even in their own religious society. Mrs. 
Nichols was an especially attractive woman and 
had many friends, who held her in the highest 
esteem. 

William Nichols, the subject of this sketch, 
was educated in the common schools and has 
always followed farming, having lived all his 
life on the farm where he was born and reared. 

On August 3, 1902, he was married to 
Minnie Linhoss, of Dayton, Virginia. They 
have two children, namely: William Linhoss 
Nichols, the fifth in succession to bear the time- 
honored name of William Nichols, who was 
born June 4, 1903; and Mary Virginia Nichols, 
born September 17, 1904. Mr. Nichols is a 
member of the Hicksite Friends, while his wife, 
who is of German descent, is a Mennonite. 


—_4+-—___—_—_ 


C. THULLEN, president of the Lee- 
tonia Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, of Leetonia, was born in 1850, 
at Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, and 1s 
a son of the late Henry Thullen. 

Henry Thullen was born in Prussia, and 
came to America in young manhood, settling 
first in Pennsylvania. Later he came to Ohio 
and. embarked in a hotel business in Mahoning 
County, which continued until his death. 

Je ‘C. Thullen was edueated in the schools 
of New Albany, Mahoning County, and then 
learned the trades of boiler-maker and engineer. 
His first important position was the superin- 
tendency of the Leetonia Boiler Works, which 


was established in 1871, a position he filled until 
1gor. He assisted in the erection of the iron 
furnaces at Leetonia and also was one of the 
builders of the Cherry Valley furnace in 1867. 
From 1871 to 1gor, during his connection with 
the boiler works at Leetonia, Mr. Thullen had: 
acquired a large interest, which he sold in the 
latter year and turned his attention entirely to 
the affairs of the Leetonia Electric Light & 
Power Company, which he had organized in 
1889. He installed this fine electric plant, 
one of the most satisfactory in this section of 
the country. The company was incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000, and Mr. Thullen 
has been its efficient president ever since. 

Mr. Thullen was married in 1870 to Mary 
E. Cartwright, who was born at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and they have three children, viz.: L. H., 
who is connected with the Union Switch Signal 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, at the 
head of the electrical and mechanical depart- 
ment; Carrie, who is the wife of W. Harry 
Schmick, cashier of the First National Bank, 
of Leetonia; and Nanette, who is the wife of 
D. K. Bishop, of the Bishop-Babcock Com- 
pany, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Thullen is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which he has been a 
trustee for the past 30 years. For some 30 
years he has been connected with the Masonie 
fraternity. Being a practical mechanic, Mr. 
Thullen is well equipped for the position he 
holds as president of the public utility company, 
which contributes so materially to the comfort 
of the citizens of Leetonia. He is also treas- 
urer and general manager and thus has control 
of both the official and the practical working 
of the electric plant. He is held in very high 
esteem in his business relations and takes his 
place with the representative men of the town. 


—_—_—_¢+»____ 


J IARLES BOYD, a leading attorney 
at Wellsville, city solicitor and a 
prominent figure in Republican poli- 
tics, was born at Wellsville, Ohio, 
July 12, 1873, and is a son of Will- 
iam and Elizabeth (Frazer) Boyd. 

The father of Mr. Boyd was born in 
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County Down, Ireland, in 1844, and there 
learned the mason’s trade. In young manhood 
he came to America with a brother and to- 
gether they went to St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada. In 1866 William Boyd came to 
Wellsville and here formed a partnership with 
Jefferson Abrahams. They engaged in build- 
ing and contracting. Later Mr. Boyd had 
other partners and did a great deal of stone 
work for the Pennsylvania Railroad and was 
engaged in completing one of the road’s con- 
tracts when he was accidentally killed at Alli- 
ance, in 1879. He was a competent, reliable 
man and Wellsville lost a good citizen when he 
died. He married a daughter of Capt. Daniel 
K. Fraser, of Yellow Creek township. She 
was born in Wellsville and still resides here. 
Her father was born in Yellow Creek town- 
ship, July 19, 1817, and died in 1902. He was 
a carpenter by trade but for many years fol- 
lowed the river as captain of a steamboat. 
Before the days of railroads he was a large 
river trader. He also kept a store for a num- 
ber of years after leaving the water. He was 
a director of the First National Bank and in 
many ways was one of the town’s prominent 
and influential citizens. Our subject has two 
sisters: Mabel and Mary. The maternal 
grandmother, Lexy McBane, daughter of 
William McBane, was born in Scotland. 
After completing the common and high 
school course at Wellsville, Mr. Boyd entered 
the office of W. F. Lones, a well-known at- 
torney of Wellsville, and was admitted to the 
‘bar in 1898. He has always been active in 
politics and was elected by the Republican party 
city solicitor in 1901, and his efficiency is 
proven by his being retained in office ever since. 


————>+-—___—_ 


East Liverpool is known as the home 
of the most extensive modeling stu- 
dio in the United States and one 
which compares very favorably with any other 
in the artistic centers of the world. Reference 
is made to the firm of Gotham & Lockett, mode- 
Jers and originators of pottery shapes, design- 


ers of the greater number of the beautiful prod- 
ucts of the potter’s art which in curve and line 
delight all those who are able to appreciate 
what is truly artistic, not only in the United. 
States but in many foreign countries. 

The business was founded by the senior 
partner, Thomas B. Gotham, on May 1, 1898. 
In the following November Frank Lockett 
became an interested partner. The progress 
made in the seven years of business associa- 
tion is no less gratifying than remarkable. The 
original location was on the corner of Sixth 
and Washington street, East Liverpool, but it 
soon became evident that larger quarters would 
have to be secured and in May, 1904, removal 
was made to the present location between West 
Market street and Broadway. The vast in- 
crease in business since that date, owing to the 
wider distribution and consequent appreciation 
of their work, has made necessary the formulat- 
ing of plans which will soon be put into effect 
and the firm will be established in still larger 
and better equipped buildings. 

The’artistic designs of this firm are sought 
wherever there are pottery interests, in this and 
European countries, and they have even been 
called upon to make designs for potteries in 
Australia, It is the custom of the various man- 
ufacturers, in need of a new design, to call upon 
this firm, knowing well that satisfaction will 
follow. It is not an unusual thing to have 
some of their choicest designs copied and used 
in other countries, this having notably been the 
case in England. Among the many potteries 
of this section of Ohio, there is not one which 
does not secure its designs, more or less en- 
tirely, from this firm and quite frequently 
Wholesale china dealers call on them for espe- 
cial designs for their trade. Occasions have 
arisen when a special order has come to them 
for some design of exquisite beauty and of in- 
tricate workmanship, to be used but once and 
then destroyed. The firm has a number of ex- 
clusive patrons of this kind. 

THomMas GoTHAM was born in 1873 at 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, England. He 
was but 14 years old when he went into a pot- 
tery, having previously developed his natural 
artistic talents to some degree at the Science 
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and-Art School. He entered the modeling de- | 


partment in the pottery and worked there until 
1889, when he came to America and located at 
Trenton, New Jersey, where he was engaged in 
artistic designing until 1897. Shortly after 
making his home at East Liverpool, he em- 
barked in his present enterprise. 

Mr. Gotham married Anna De Putron 
Lynn, of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, and they 
have two children, viz.: Thomas B. and Cath- 
erine A. In religious views, Mr. Gotham and 
family are Episcopalians. Mr. Gotham be- 
longs to East Liverpool Lodge, No. 258, B. 
Pao k. | 

FRANK LocKETT was born at Hanley, Eng- 
land, in 1874, and was educated in the Science 
and Art School at Hanley. Like Mr. Gotham 
he was but 14 years of age when he went into 
the modeling department of a pottery, where 
he was emploved until 1897, when he also came 
to America and located at Trenton, New Jersey. 
For a period of 18 months he was connected 
with the Trenton Potteries Company. He came 
to’East Liverpool on November 1, 1898, and 
associated himself with Mr. Gotham. 

Mr. Lockett married Maude E. Webster, 
of East Liverpool. They have two sons and 
one daughter, viz.: Thomas W., Albert J. and 
Mary M. Mr. and Mrs. Lockett are members 
of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Both Mr. Gotham and Mr. Lockett are 
men of original ideas and thus their designs 
and models are entirely different from those of 
many other workers in their line and they have 
gained well-deserved recognition for work 
which possesses unique charm, classic beauty 
and artistic perfection. 


ooo __—_ 


Q. MASON, manager and manufac- 
turing chemist of The Mason Color 
Company, of East Liverpool, whose 
portrait accompanies this sketch, was 
born at Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, 

England, January 22, 1880, and is a son of 


Augustus Frederick and Keziah (Jones) Ma-: 


son. ‘ 
Our subject has inherited professional abil- 


43 


ity from as far back as his grandparents. His 
grandfather, James Mason, was born at Teine, 
Staffordshire, England, and died in 1865. He 
was a color maker and was the originator of 
the famous Mason colors for use in potteries 
and glass works and in enameling. He started 
into business for himself as early as 1830, 
building the Bleak Place Color Works in 1842, 
which are famous all over the world, and he 
continued active in this business until within 
three weeks of his death.’ He married Mary 
Skerratt, of Hanley, Staffordshire, who was 
considered at that time, by competent authority, 
as the finest color chemist in North Stafford- 
shire. She was also a woman of business. fac~ 
ulty, and much of the early success of James 
Mason must be attributed to her. He was at 
one time a printer at the Cauldon Place Pot- 
tery Works of John Ridgway, where he filled 
the position of foreman for a period of 4o 
years. The only child of James and Mary 
Mason was Augustus Frederick, the father of 
our subject. 

Augustus Frederick Mason was born Sep- 
tember 4, 1842, and, as both his father and 
mother were interested in colors, he very early 
gained a knowledge of their composition and 
blending, spending his boyhood in and about 
his father’s works. He later took a course in 
chemistry at the Hanley Art School, and finally 
succeeded to the ownership of the Bleak Hill 
Color Works. He is still active in the business 
manufacturing ceramic colors. He married 
Keziah Jones,'a daughter of Martin Jones, of 
Tunstall, England. Our subject is the only 
one of the children who has come to America. 

For a number of years Augustus F. Mason 
was associated with that religious body known 
as Plymouth Brethren and he was considered 
one of the orators of North Staffordshire. On 
one occasion it is remembered how he con- 
quered a noted infidel in a public debate before 
an audience of 3,000 people, the discussion 
lasting 13 i-2 hours. He has always been an 
active Gospel preacher and has been a very 
successful temperance worker. With his whole 
family, he has been a total abstainer all his life. 
For some years past he and his wife have been 
members of the Christian Church, 
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Our subject was reared at Burslem where 
he completed the common and high school 
courses and in 1892 he entered Wedgewood 
Institute, where he took a course in inorganic 
chemistry and quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. After completing a general and 
special training, he entered his father’s works 
in January, 1902, where he remained until June, 
II, 1902, when he set out for America with 
the idea of looking over the fields of the pot- 
tery industry in the United States, with a view 
to establishing a color manufacturing plant 
similar to his father’s. His investigation re- 
sulted in the organization of the first and thus 
far the only color plant in the country, at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, in October, 1902. The busi- 
ness was commenced in a small way, with a ca- 
pacity measured by two grinding pans but ere 
three months had elapsed six pans were re- 
quired and at present the company is installing 
more machinery so as to double its facilities. 
It is the only American concern attempting as 
yet to meet foreign competition in this line. 
The product is sold all over the United States. 
Much credit is due Mr. Mason for his energy 
and enterprise in the matter. 

Mr. Mason is a man of enlightened views 
and as he has come to make America his home 
he has signified his intention of becoming an 
American citizen. He belongs to the class 
which finds a ready and enthusiastic welcome 
on American shores. In his political sentiments 
he inclines toward the Republican party, his 
father in England being a Conservative. In 
religious belief he is a member of the First 
Christian Church of East Liverpool. He is 
the choiristet of the Sunday-school of the First 
Christian Church and is the bass soloist in the 
“Enterprise Male Chorus,” of Wellsville and 
East Liverpool. 


—— 6. 


MON DENNY, whose fine home farm 
is situated in section 7, Butler town- 
ship and consists of 100 acres, also 
owns 93 acres adjoining, in Knox 
township. Mr. Denny is one of the 

substantial men of this section. His birth took 

place in the city of Oberried, Canton of Bern, 


Switzerland, on November 20, 1850. He is 
a son of Simon and Margaret (Ruf) Denny. 

The parents of our subject were natives of 
Switzerland and came to America in 1858. Mr. 
Denny the elder had had experience in conduct- 
ing a provision store, bakery and restaurant 
in his own land and he continued the same in 
the city of New York and later bought a farm, 
but died in New York. Shortly after his 
death the family came to Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and our subject has resided here ever 
since, He is one of a family of eight chil- 
dren, namely: Margaret, who died aged 21 
years; Elizabeth, deceased; Elizabeth (2nd), 
deceased; John, of Minnesota; Simon, of this 
sketch; Peter, deceased; Michael, of Butler 
township; and Annie, wife of A. L. Snyder, of 
Alliance, Ohio. : 

The subject of this sketch was seven years 
of age when Is parents came to the United 
States, and here he was educated and has spent 
his life as a farmer and stockman. His farm 
in Knox township is run mainly as a dairy 
farm, being stocked with 25 fine milch cows. 
Mr. Denny has a very attractive home place, 
his buildings are substantial and well adapted 
to all purposes and an air of thrift pervades 
everything. All the improvements here have 
heen made by Mr. Denny himself, who enjoys 
the reputation of being a very industrious. as 
well.as capable man. In addition to his several 
farms, he has other interests, being a stock- 
holder. and treasurer of the John Asch Cheese 
Company, a very important industry of the 
township, which has been in operation for four 
seasons. Here is made the famous Swiss 
cheese, which is considered a delicacy and is 
welcomed on the tables of rich and poor. Mr. 
Denny is a practical Swiss cheese maker, hav- 
ing been engaged in this business for 38 years, 
10 years of which period he was at the head of 
a cheese factory as cheese maker. 

Mr. Denny was married in 1879 to Mary 
Barbara Oyster, who was born in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, March 18, 1856, and is a daugh- 
ter of Henry and Amy (Stanley) Oyster, na- 
tives of this county. They have eight children, 
viz.: Alice L., wife of Emanuel Ramsyer, of 
Knox township; Edward S., of Butler town- 
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ship; Annie Elizabeth, wife of Ellis Heasten, 
of Mahoning County; and Urban P., Lottie 
M., Leroy A. and Arthur S. and Bertha M. 
(twins), all at home. This family of children 
is all that a loving father could desire, but a 
great grief fell upon the household when the 
beloved mother was removed by death, on May 
I, 1904. She was a woman of estimable char- 
acter and many Christian virtues. In times of 
sickness and sorrow her neighbors found her 
‘sympathetic and helpful, while her husband and 
‘children depended upon her for their greatest 
‘happiness in the home. She was a devoted 
‘member of the German Reformed Church. 
‘Mr. Denny also belongs to this religious body, 
‘of which he is an elder. Politically he is a 
‘Republican. 


—_ oe _____— 


eee BERT H. KENNEDY, city treas- 

a} urer of Salem, and vice-president 
and general manager of the Salem 
Wall Paper & Carpet Company, was 
born at Mansfield, Ohio, January 20, 
1866, and is a son of John and Victoria (Hed- 
rick) Kennedy. . 

The parents of Mr. Kennedy were born in 
Ohio and resided at Mansfield until 1875, when 
they removed to Salem. They had three chil- 


dren: Albert H., of this sketch; Grace, wife of © 


William Wood, of Mansfield, Ohio; and: John 
C., also a resident of Mansfield. 

Albert H. Kennedy was educated in the 
public schools at Salem and began his business 


career as a clerk in the dry goods and carpet | 


house of C. C. Snyder, with whom he remained 
for 23 years, and served two years with Con- 
verse & Company. He then accepted the posi- 
tion. of manager of what is now the Salem 
Daily News Company, which he retained for 
two years, when he embarked in his present 
business. The Salem Wall Paper & Carpet 
Company is an incorporated concern and Mr. 
Kennedy has been vice-president and general 
manager since its organization. He has always 
been prominent in the ranks of the Republican 
party and on more than one occasion has been 
selected as a leader. For some years he has 
been a member of the Republican County Com- 


| 


— 


mittee, has served as township treasurer and 
since 1900 he has been city treasurer. He is a 
capable and honest official who enjoys the con- 
fidence of the general public and stands well 
in line for future honors. 

In 1892 Mr. Kennedy was married to Ella 
Tescher, who was born in Salem, and is a 
daughter of Capt. John F. and Susan Tescher, 
natives of Switzerland. They have one son, 
Charles Snyder. Mr. Kennedy is interested in 
a number of fraternal organizations, is a Ma- 
son and Odd Fellow, is treasurer of the Royal 
Arcanum, is a Knight of Pythias and an Elk. 

————— — /. 


mF FERSON FISHER, now a resident 
a| of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, but a na- 
tive of Columbiana County, where he 
lived for many years, was born at the 
old Fisher home, opposite Riverview 
Cemetery, in the outskirts of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, June 3, 1843, and is a son of Samuel 
and Mary (Richardson) Fisher. 

Payl Fisher, the grandfather of our sub- 
ject, was born near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and it is supposed that the family originally 
came from Germany, although it has been set- 
tled on American soil for many generations. 
Both Paul Fisher and his son, Samuel, con- 
versed fluently in the Getman language. The 
former founded the family in Columbiana 
County, Ohio; coming to this section in pio- 
neer days soon after the beginning of the last 
century. He had been a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Samuel Fisher, our subject’s father, was 
born at Sunbury, Pennsylvania, December 19, 
1807, and accompanied his parents when they 
came to Columbiana County and settled at 
Calcutta, possibly about 1813. Here he grew 
to manhood, securing his education in the prim- 
itive schools of the early day. In 1836 he mar- 
ried Mary Richardson, born December 20, 
1818, a daughter of Samuel Richardson, who 
was also a pioneer of Columbiana County, 
coming here in January, 1802, and taking a 
farm, a part of which now forms the sites of the 
towns of Negley and Camp Bouquet. His 
wife, Mary, was a daughter of William Black- 
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ledge, of Washington, Greene County, Pennsyl- | Bunting, who was born at Wellsville, Ohio, 


vania. Samuel Richardson engaged extensive- 
ly in farming and also conducted a tannery on 
his place. His grandfather came to this 
country from England with William Penn and 
settled where Philadelphia now stands. 

After his marriage, Samuel Fisher cultiva- 
ted a rented. property for two years and then 
moved upon the valuable tract on which he 
spent the remainder o1 his lite and where he 
died May 3, 1880. This farm is now included 
in the city limits of East Liverpool, being lo- 
cated on the road leading to Calcutta. The 
time is not far distant when the homes of great 
enterprises and private residences will have 
covered the whole extent of the farm, where 
he carried on agricultural operations the great- 
er part of his life. Many of the landmarks 
have already disappeared. 

Eight children were born to Samuel and 
Mary (Richardson) Fisher, as _ follows: 
Richardson, deceased; Henry, of East Liver- 
pool; Jefferson, the subject of this sketch; 
George, deceased; Alfred J., of East Liver- 
pool; Mary Catherine, wife of Clark Moore, 
of* East Liverpool; Maria L., deceased, who 
was the wife of Moody Coburn, of East Liver- 
pool; and Caroline M., deceased. Mrs. Fisher, 
who still survives, was for many years a prom- 
inent member of the Presbyterian Church at 
Long’s Run. 

The subject of this sketch obtained his edu- 
cation in the local schools, was then engaged 
in teaching school for a few terms, after which 
he spent some time clerking in a general store. 
In June, 1868, he entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and has con- 
tinued in its employ ever since. He spent his 
first two years as agent at Beaver, Pennsyl- 
vania, He was then transferred to Wellsville, 
Ohio, where he served six years as ticket agent 
and accountant, being then assigned to East 
Liverpool as agent, in which position he also 
spent six years. Since then he has been ac- 
countant in thé general offices of the company 
at Pittsburg, but makes his home in the ad- 
jacent town of Crafton. 

Mr. Fisher has been twice married; first, 
on December 8, 1872, to Josephine Virginia 


July 20, 1849, and was a daughter of Samuel. 
and Mary (Gorrell) Bunting, the former a 
native of Wellsville, the latter of Philadelphia. 
The children of this marriage were: Helen 
M., who is the wife of Dr. J. Bert George, a 
well-known dental surgeon of East Liverpool 
and Charles B., who conducts a shoe store in 
East Liverpool. On June 16, 1892, Mr. Fisher; 
was married to his second wife, Alice B. Har- 
vey, who was born at Waynesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and is a daughter of Samuel and Sarah 
(Thockmorton) Harvey. They have one 
son, Samuel Harvey, Mrs. Fisher comes of 
Revolutionary stock and is eligible to member- 
ship in the Daughters of the Revolution 
through her great-grandfather, who was a 
general in the Revolutionary Army, and whose 
epaulets she has as mementoes of his patriot- 
ism. The family has been attached to the 
Presbyterian Church for many years: The sub- 
ject of this sketch when questioned as-to his. 
present religious belief gave the pertinent ans-- 
wer: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
He is a member of the Royal Arcanum and has 
held several offices in the order. His first vote 
was cast for Abraham Lincoln for President 
in 1864, but he voted for Grover Cleveland, 
when hé was elected the second time in 1892. 

Mr. Fisher has in his possession a rather 
remarkable relic of unknown age. It is an awl 
made out of deer’s horn and tipped with a long 
spear. This primitive instrument was found 
by his grandfather in a house where all the 
family had been murdered by Indians. 


oe 


m|RANK M. BENNER, one of the lead- 
f| ing business men of Lisbon, is the 
owner of the oldest established jew- 
elry house in the county, one whick 
was founded in 1847 and has beer 
conducted by a Benner, father and son, ever 
since." Mr. Benner was born in 1856 in Lis- 
bon, and is a son of Josiah F. and Mary A. 
(Miller) Benner. 4 
The Benner family was established in Col- 
umbiana County by Henry Benner, a farmer 
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and school teacher, the grandfather of. our 
subject. He owned land in. Center township 
which he developed into a fruit farm, and it is 
still operated as such by a grandson. J. F. 
Benner, father of our subject, was born on this 
farm, four miles west of Lisbon, one of three 
children, all now deceased. In young manhood 
the left the farm and learned the jeweler’s 
trade.- The present business of our subject was 
established at Lisbon, in 1847, by a Mr. Scott. 
In 1848, J. F. Benner bought the business and 
‘continued to conduct it until he retired from 
active life. He died in March, 1898, aged 
76 years. He married Mary A. Miller, who 
was born and reared in Columbiana County, 
and still resides in Lisbon. She is a daughter of 
_Jacob Miller, who was born in Pennsylvania, 
and came to Ohio at an early day. He settled 
on a farm three miles west of Lisbon, where 
he devoted much attention to stock-raising, and 
made a specialty of raising horses. The only 
‘survivors of his large family are: Mrs. Ben- 
ner, now 77 years of age; Mrs, Sarah Green, 


of Salem, Ohio; and Mrs. Luckey, of Elmore, - 


‘Ohio. 

Frank M. Benner was reared at Lisbon and 
obtained his education in the schools of his na- 
tive place. When he reached manhood, his 
father admitted him to partnership in the jew- 
elry business, in which he has continued ever 
since, for the past 25 years being the sole pro- 
prietor. It is one of the substantial, old, re- 
liable concerns of Lisbon. 


Mr. Benner married Mary Lodge, a native 


of Lisbon and a daughter'‘of the late Abel 
Lodge, who died here in the fall of 1904, one 
of the city’s patriarchs, aged almost 90 years. 
His early youth was spent on a farm in this 
‘county, and his active business life was passed 
as a banker in Lisbon. Mr. and Mrs. Benner 
have one daughter, Ada. The family occupies 
one of the beautiful homes of this quiet little 
‘city, Mr. Benner owning considerable real es- 
tate, including his residence, his store building 
and a large interest in what is known as the 
Benner Block, formerly the Exchange Block. 
The family attend the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church. . 

Politically Mr. Benner is a Republican and 


he has, at various times, accepted public office. 
He has served as cemetery trustee and as water 
trustee and has been interested in school im- 
provement. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the, Columbiana County Mutual 
Insurance Company and of the loan association 
at Lisbon. Mr. Benner is very prominent in 
fraternal circles. As a Mason he belongs to 
the Blue Lodge and Chapter at Lisbon; is a 
charter _member of Salem Commandery, 
and was knighted at Youngstown before the 
Salem Commandery was organized. He is a 
charter member of the Knights of Pythias 
lodge at Lisbon, has served two terms as 
chancellor commander and in other official ca- 


pacities. 
—__—_~+—____ 


wa TIO CEMENT COMPANY. One of 

4) the industries of Eastern Ohio is 
the Ohio Cement Company, which is 
located at Lisbon, and which is in 
the hands of capable and energetic 
business men, being under the direct manage- 
ment of E. B. Rawson, who fills the offices 
of president, treasurer and general manager. 
C. L. Douglass, of Cleveland, is secretary. 

The main offices of this company are at 
Lisbon. The business was incorporated in 
1875 by A. G. Smith, William Dennon and 
others, all men of capital and business stability. 
The plant is located three miles west of Lisbon, 
adjacent to the Erie Railroad. Its exclusive 
business is the manufacture of hydraulic ce- 
ment; 22 men have continuous employment 
here. 

Until 1891, the late A. G. Smith was the 
active manager, of the business, but since 1875 
he has been identified with the affairs of Lis- 
bon. His death occurred in 1900, being sur- 
vived by four daughters, viz: Mrs. C. L. 
Douglass of Cleveland; Mrs. Charles F. Fish, 
of Saratoga Springs, New York; Mrs. Helen 
Evans, of Sharon, Pennsylvania; and Mrs. E. 
B. Rawson. Mr. Smith had much to do with 
building up many of Lisbon’s business en- 
terprises and he is most kindly remembered 
for his public spirit and for the personal in- 
fluence he exerted. He was a liberal contri- 
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butor to benevolent institutions, and was 
generous in his support of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, with which his family was con- 
nected. 


Mr. Rawson, president of the Ohio Cement | 


Company, and son-in-law of the late Mr. Smith, 


was born at Akron, Ohio, and came to Lisbon | 


from Cleveland, Ohio, in 1889. Since 1891 
he has had the entire management of the busi- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs, Rawson have two child- 
ren, viz: Levi, a civil engineer at Sistersville, 
West Virginia; and Mary J., who lives at 
home. Mrs. Rawson died December 9, 1904, 
at her home after a brief illness of one week 
and was buried in a family lot in the Erie Street 
Cemetery in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Rawson 
isa Republican but takes no very active part in 
party matters. He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


+e 


A|ACOB J. WEISEND, the well-known 


gust 21, 1854, in Monroe County, 


Barbara Ann (Seling) Weisend and his pater- 
nal grandfather was Jacob Weisend, who, with 
a brother and their families, came from Alsace, 
France, and settled in America. They lived in 
Monroe County, Ohio, where Jacob died in 
1864 in his 84th year. 

Peter Weisend was a child of three years 
when the family came to America. He has al- 
ways carried on farming, at first in Monroe 
and later in Bethel township, Noble County, 
to which township he removed in 1870. After 
remaining there several years, he went to Lud- 


contractor and carpenter of the East | 
End, East Liverpool, was born Au- | 


low township, Washington County, where he | 


lived until his wife’s death, after which he made 
his home with his daughter, also in Ludlow 
township. He was a Democrat in politics. 
He answered the call for 100-day men in 1864 
and performed guard duty, not being sent to 
the front, where the fighting was going on. 
He maried Barbara Ann Seling, whose father 
was a Hessian and fought under Napoleon. 
She was three vears of age when her parents 
located in Noble County. She became the 


| Library, 


mother of 15 children, 11 of whom reached 
mature years, as follows: Mary, deceased, 
who was the wife of David Burkhard, of Lud- 


| low township, Washington County; Margaret, 


wife of August Vogt, of Ludlow township, 
Washington County; Jacob J.; Barbara, 
wife of John Schneider, of Independence 
township, Washington County; Peter, of 
Muskingum County ; Caroline, wife of Nicholas 
Blatt, of Wetzel County, West Virginia; 
Christine, wife of Joseph Burkhard, of 
Muskingum township, Washington County ;. 
Abelone, wife of James H. Robinett, of East 
Liverpool; George J., of Marietta, Ohio; John, 
of Terre Haute, Indiana; and Raymer S., of 
Marietta, Ohio. Mrs. Weisend died in 1899 
at the age of 66 years. They were members 
of the Catholic Church. 

Jacob J. Weisend grew to man’s estate in 
Monroe County, Ohio, and learned the trade 
of a carpenter. He then went to Washington 
County and worked at carpentering there for 
several years and in 1888 came to East Liver- 
pool. In 1890 he moved to the East End. 


| While he was, from the vear he located in this 
Ohio. His parents were Peter and | 


city, working at his trade, he did not begin tak- 
ing contracts until 1892. He has all the work 
he can perform and keeps from four to six men 
constantly employed. He has built many resi- 
clences. 

Mr. Weisend was married to Hannah 
Welch, who was a native of Washington Coun- 
tv and a daughter of Peter Welch. She «died 
February 23, 1905, in the 44th year of her 
age. She was the mother of 10 children, six of 
whom are living, viz: Margaret; James; Bar- 
bara May; Agnes; Beatrice: and Catherine. 
Mr. Weisend is a strong Democrat and has 
taken a lively interest in politics. He served 
for three years as clerk of Independence town- 
ship. Washington County; and while a resident 
of that county was the Democratic nominee for 
State Senator in 1884. He was president of the 
first library in East Liverpool, established by 
the Trades Labor Council and served six years 
until it was absorbed by the Carnegie Public 
when he was appointed by the City 
Council as director of that institution. Upon 
the expiration of his term, he was reappointed 
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by Mayor Weaver, but declined to serve. In. 
1901 he was nominated for mayor of East: 


Liverpool and made a good run but failed of 
election as the city is strongly Republican. He 
served three terms as president of the Trades 
Labor Council and twice represented that body 
in the Ohio Federation of Labor. 
organizer for the American Federation of La- 
bor for the past 10 years. He is a member of 
East Liverpool Council, No. 509, Knights of 
Colambus, of which he has been deputy grand 
knight, and he is also a member of the Royal 
Arcanum. 


—_-—___ 


PRANK J. ECKSTEIN, junior member 
4} of the clothing firm of Smith & Eck- 
stein, No, 67 East Main street, Sal- 
em, ranks with the successful and en- 
terprising business men of this city. 
He was born at North Georgetown, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, December 13, 1870, and is 
a son of Amos and Leanda (Epperwein) Eck- 
stein. 

Amos Eckstein came of German ancestry, 
his grandfather founding the family in Penn- 
sylvania, where he became a large farmer and 
a leading member of the Lutheran Church. 
David W. Eckstein, our subject’s grandfather, 
was born in Pennsylvania and came a pioneer 
to Ohio. He reared a family of 14 children. 
Amos Eckstein was born in Columbiana Coun- 
ty and died here aged 51 years. During the 
Civil War, he enlisted in Company D, 12th 
Reg.,.Ohio Vol. Cav. He served over three 
years and was wounded by a shot in the leg. 
Aside from this duty performed to his coun- 
try, he led a quiet; agricultural life. Politically 
he was a Republican. The mother of our sub- 
ject was born in Pennsylvania and died in 
Ohio. The family consisted of eight children, 
namely: Mary, wife of William Whinnery, of 
Salem; David W., a railroad conductor ; Frank 
J., of this sketch; Robert CG. a-farmer; Lu- 
cinda, wife of Walter Ward, of Newgarden, 
‘Columbiana County; Edward, of Industry, 
Pennsylvania ; Homer, employed in the office of 
the Stewart Contract Company, of Pittsburg; 
and Elizabeth, who is a teacher in the Colum- 
biana County public schools. 


He has been ' 


i 


Reared to the age of 16 years on his father’s 


| farm, Mr. Eckstein gained much practical 


knowledge in that direction, while he also 
trained his mental faculties in the common and 
high schools. He entered upon a business c1- 
reer as a clerk for H. Cohen, in the clothing 
business, remaining two years and then worked 
three years in a nail-mill, subsequently entering 
the employ of Triem & Murphy, with whom 
he continued over five years, in 1901 going into 
business under the firm name of Smith & Eck- 
stein, in the clothing and gents’ furnishings 
business, his partner being Ambler Smith. 

In 1896 Mr. Eckstein was married to Mary 
J. Ward, who was born in Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and is a daughter of James and Ella 
Ward. They have two bright little sons,— 
Ward and Thirl. Mr. Eckstein is a prominent 
Mason, a member of the Commandery and 
also belongs to the Elks. 


————_+--o__ 


BP —ROHN L. ARNOLD, superintendent of 
ea = Lhe Potters’ Mining & Milling Com- 
pany, of East Liverpool, and for many 
years a successful contractor here, 
was born in Pittsburg, November 22, 
1848, and is a son of Jacob and Catherine 
(Greenwald) Arnold. 

Jacob Arnold was born in Pittsburg and 
commenced to follow the river when a lad. He 
was engineer for many years and mate of a 
steamboat many years more. He finally bought 
a farm in Ross township, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, and engaged in agriculture until 
the Rebellion, when he sold this farm and 
moved to Marietta, Ohio, where he continued 
to farm until his death in 1899 at the age of 
84 years. He was made a Mason in Pittsburg. 
He was a Democrat in politics during his earlier 
years but afterward became a Whig and still 
later a Republican. He married Catherine 
Greenwald and had a family of 11 children, 
viz: John L.; Jacob, deceased; William, a 
resident of Marietta; Mary, wife of Joseph 
Schilling, of Marietta; Frederick, also of 
Marietta; Samuel, who lives in Montana; An- 
drew, who died at the age of 18; Henry, of 
Idaho; Carrie, of Marietta; and Susan, wife 
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of John Bunger, of Marietta. The mother 
reached the 83rd year of her age, passing away 
in 1901. They were Roman Catholics. The 
children are all Protestants, belonging to sev- 
eral different denominations. 

When John L. Arnold was 14 years of age, 
he was apprenticed to a carpenter of Pittsburg. 
After serving his time there, he went to Cin- 
cinnati and became a millwright and worked at 
that business, for the greater part of the time 
in Pittsburg until 1881. He came to East 
Liverpool, Ohio, in that year and for seven 
years Kaufman & Arnold were the leading con- 
tractors and builders of the city, his partner be- 
ing George Kaufman. When The Potters’ 
Mining & Milling Company established their 
plant here, to Mr, Arnold was entrusted the 
work of construction and this, as well as a 
great many other buildings, stands as a monu- 
ment to his skill and good workmanship. At 
its completion, he was placed in charge of the 
business and has been its able and efficient su- 
perintendent ever, since, having about 30 men 
under him. It is the largest plant of this kind 
in the world, having a daily output of about 125 
tons of pulverized flint and about 16 tons of 
feldspar, the product being sold to the local 
potteries. 

Mr. Arnold married Mary E. Hoskins, 
daughter of Washington Hoskins, of Pitts- 
burg, and five children blessed their union, 
namely: Washington, who died at the age of 
25 years; Irene, who died at the age of 25 
years; George, who resides in Pittsburg; John 
W., a resident of East Liverpool; and Law- 
rence, who died in his 13th year. Mrs. Arnold 
died in 1899, when in her 52nd year. She was 
a devout member of the Methodist Church. 
Mr. Arnold is a member of the Second United 
Presbyterian Church. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the East Liverpool Land Company, 
which developed that part of the East End 
known as the “Klondike” and is prominent in 
fraternal circles, being a member of East Liver- 
pool Lodge, No. 379, I. O. O. F., East Liver- 
poo] Encampment, No. 107, I. O. O. F., and 
the Royal Arcanum. He is a Republican and 
served eight years in the City Council from 
the Fourth and First Wards, 


BSAAC B. CAMERON, late of Lisbon, 
4! Columbiana County, and Treasurer of 
State for two terms, but now president 
of the Columbus Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, was born in the city of Nairn, 
Scotland. When he was yet an infant, his 


widowed mother emigrated to America to bet-, 


ter her condition and to provide greater facili- 
ties for the education of her family, of which 
the subject of this sketch was the youngest of 
six, believing that in so doing she would af- 
ford them more abundant opportunities for suc- 
cess in life. Upon arriving in this country, 
the family located on a farm in Jefferson 
County, Ohio, a short distance south of Saline- 
ville, removing thence about the year 1855 
into the village. Here the children of the fam- 
ily were reared. ». 

Mr. Cameron attended the public schools 
there and graduated from the Iron City Busi- 
ness College of Pittsburg. At an early age he 
accepted a position as a bookkeeper for a local 
mercantile firm, with whom he remained until 
1874. His. marked business ability soon ad- 
vanced him to a partnership in the business, 
which was successfully ‘conducted until 1880, 
when Mr, Cameron became the sole owner, 
after which the business continued to grow and 
prosper until 1893, when he was elected treas- 
urer of Columbiana County, by a majority the 
largest ever given, to any candidate for any 
cffice in the county up to that time. He was 
reelected in 1895. The business system he 
introduced and enforced during the four years 
of his encumbency in that office established a 
standard and created a model worthy the emu- 
lation of all public officials. 

When in 1898 the First National Bank at 
Lisbon was declared to be insolvent, Mr. Cam- 
eron, having but a short time previously retired 
from the office of county treasurer, was the 
unanimous choice, alike of the creditors and 
stockholders, for appointment as receiver, such 
was their confidence in his ability to disentangle 
the labyrinth of complications resulting from 
the reckless conduct of its affairs upon the part 
of its management. 

In this work he was engaged for more than 
a year, during which time he brought order 
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out of chaos. He succeeded in fixing the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the bank, and, 
although the books were miserably kept and 
outrageously falsified, obtained judgments in 
every suit brought by him, having for its object 
the recovery of funds belonging to the unfor- 
tunate institution, thus proving the wisdom of 
those interested, in their selection of him for 
receiver. 

Mr. Cameron was nominated for the office 
of Treasurer of State, at the Republican State 
Convention held in the city of Columbus, June 
2, 1899, on the first ballot, a compliment which 
the representatives of the Republican voters 
of the State honored themselves in bestowing. 
He was elected in November, 1899, by a large 
majority and was inducted into office on the 
first Monday in January, 1900. He com- 
pletely remodeled the interior of the office, and 
inaugurated a much needed system for ex- 
pediently and safely conducting the large vol- 
ume of business of the department, which ag- 
gregates in receipts and disbursements many 
millions of dollars annually. In order that the 
funds of the State might be safely cared for, 


and the securities required by law to be de- . 


posited with the Treasurer of State might be 
preperly classified and securely stored, Mr., 
Cameron planned and had constructed in the 
treasurer's office a large steel vault, made by 
skilled workmen, and of the best material 
known to the art, weighing in all some 20 tons. 
In this vault, he had built, for the storage of 
bonds and other securities, steel filing-cases, all 
the compartments of which are so numbered 
and lettered that, in connection with a card 
index system installed by him, any security 
or paper of value entrusted to the treasurer's 
keeping may be easily located and readily pro- 
duced. All of which demonstrates Mr. Cam- 
eron to be a thorough, systematic business man, 
well qualified to discharge in an acceptable 
manner the responsible duties of the positions 
he so ably filled. 

At the Republican State Convention held 
in Columbus in June, r901, Mr. Cameron was 
nominated by acclamation for Treasurer of 
State for a second term, to which he was elec- 
ted and which he filled with equal ability as he 


did the first term. He retired from the office . 
of Treasurer of State in January, 1904; was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the Columbus 
Savings & Trust Company in February of that 
year, and in January, 1905, was elected presi- 
dent of that institution. 

In politics he has always been a Republican, 
and has ever assumed an active share in the 
party work. Scarcely had he attained his ma- 
jority, when he was chosen a member of the 
Columbiana County Central Committee, and so 
well was his work done there, that he was soon 
chosen chairman of the County Executive Com- 
mittee, and three times honored with a reelec- 
tion. While he was chairman, Columbiana 
County gave the Republican ticket the largest 
pluralities in its history. He was a member of 
the Republican State Central Committee in 
1893; also a member of the 18th Congressional 
District Committee in 1898 and 1899. 

Mr. Cameron is a 32nd degree Mason, a 
Knight Templar, a member of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, a Knight of Pythias 
and an Elk. 

He was married in 1875, to Laura A. Ir- 
win, daughter of John B. and Mary A. Irwin, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
have one child, a son, Roy MacDonald Cam- 
eron, who was born in the year 1883. 


SS 


me(LLIAM BYE, one of the prosper- 
"ous general farmers and_ stock- 
raisers of Hanover township, who 
owns 142 acres of fine land in sec- 
tion 15, was born in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, on the farm which adjoins his 
property on the east, December 25, 1831. He 
is a son of Samuel and Ruth (Morlan) Bye. 
Samuel Bye was born in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, and came to Colum- 
biana County and located in Hanover township 
in pioneer days. He secured 160 acres of land 
from the government and lived here until his 
death at the age of 68 years. He was survived 
by his widow and eight children, the five still 
living being: William, of this sketch; Samuel, 
of Lisbon; J. M., a physician of Canton, Ohio; 
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Elizabeth Ann, wife of Oliver Whiteleather ; 


and Joseph. The mother died in 1872, aged 
73 years. 

-Our subject and his brothers and sisters 
attended the local schools and after, the death 
of the father, William and Samuel worked the 
home farm together for some years and then 
divided, William taking his present farm as 
his portion of his father’s estate. Since then 
he has made many substantial improvements 
to the buildings and has made his residence 
one of the finest in the district. 

In 1879 Mr. Bye was married to Maggie 
Pilmer, and they have two children: Mary, 
who was born March 18, 1878, and William 
Emerson, born November 2, 1880. 

Mr. Bye has always been a good citizen. 
In 1864 he enlisted in the 143rd Regiment, 
Ohio National Guard, and served until the 
command was mustered out. In politics he is a 
Republican. He is one of the county’s reliable 
and representative men. 


SS 


) RUMAN W. McCAIN, a prominent 
manufacturing cooper of East Liver- 
pool, the founder of the large busi- 
ness with which his name has been 
identified since 1882, is one of the 
city’s successful and representative men. He is 
a son of James and Abbie Frances (Webb) 
McCain. 

Mr. McCain comes of New England ances- 
try, both parents having been born in Con- 
necticut and on both sides the record reaches 
to the “Mayflower.” His paternal grandfather 
was a native of Connecticut, from which State 
he entered the War of 1812 in which he lost 
his life. 

James McCain, father of Truman W., was 
born in Connecticut in 1806. He came to Ohio 
and settled near Ellsworth, in Mahoning Coun- 
ty, about the same time as did the family of 
Capt. George Webb. Subsequently he married 
the daughter of Captain Webb and they moved 
to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he entered 
into partnership with a Mr. Stuckrath, also a 
tanner, and they carried on the manufacture of 


leather there for some eight.or 10 years, dur- 
ing which period Mr. and Mrs. McCain had. 
several children born to them. 

Mr. McCain then returned to Ohio with his 
family and opened up a tannery in Stark Coun- 
ty and also engaged in farming until 1858, 
when he took up his residence near Dry Run, 
but in the following year he went West and 
located at Jefferson City, Missouri. There he. 
followed the peaceful avocation of farming, 
until 1862. Had there been no Civil War 
he probably would have passed his remain- 
ing years on his excellent property there. 
But he was a man of strong convictions: 
and he had the courage to avow them 
upon all occasions. 
Union man and that was a dangerous locality 
in those days for a:‘Union sympathizer to live 
in. His patriotic attitude made many enemies. 
and for the sake of his family more than from 
any personal considerations, he left Missouri 
and removed to Madison, Jefferson County, 
Indiana. Although at that time too old for 
enlistment in the army, to which he had given 
three sons, Warren T., Charles C. and Francis 
W., Mr. McCain found many ways in which 
to aid the Union cause, unfortunately making 
himself so conspicuous that he attracted the 
attention of the raider, Morgan. When the 
latter made his famous raid through Indiana 
and Ohio, in passing through Dupont, Jeffer- 
son County, a peaceful town which had _ no: 
means at hand with which to repulse him, he 
took Mr. McCain a prisoner and ordered him to: 
be shot unless he would take an oath to never 
bear arms against the South. This the stern, 
stanch old Unionist never would consent to: 
and when the line of soldiers was drawn up to: 
carry out their commander’s sentence his cour- 
age never faltered. Almost at the last moment 
the citizens in a body succeeded in dissuading 
the guerrilla from his purpose. They used all 
kinds of arguments, calling attention to Mr. 
McCain’s age and assuring Morgan that al- 
most half his time he was crazy, and doubtless: 
giving any reason that occurred to their minds: 
at the moment. 

From its organization Mr. McCain was a 
supporter of the Republican party and cast his: 


He was a pronounced. 
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has filled many important positions. He is a 
member of Penova Lodge, No. 880, I. O. O. 
F., is past grand of Madison Lodge, No. 72, 
-of Madison, Indiana, has been a representative 
“to the Grand Lodge and is a member of Cer- 
amic Lodge, No. 286, Daughters of Rebecca. 
He is also a member, of Ohio Valley Council, 
No, 23, O. U. A. M., of which he is past coun- 
-cillor; Goodwill Council, No. 13, Daughters 
-of Liberty; Eureka Circle, No. 86, Protected 
Home Circle, of which he is past president; 
Pan American Court, No. 127, Tribe of Ben 
Hur, of which he is past chief; and Buckeye 
Castle, No. 98, Knights of the Golden Eagle, 
in which he has passed all the chairs and has 
“been a representative to the Grand Lodge. In 
addition, he was formerly identified with a 
number of temperance organizations, having 
‘always been a strong adherent of the temper- 


ance cause, 
et 


ippee|USTACE R. RIDDLE, superintendent 

“| of the Columbiana County Infirmary, 
situated in Center township, was born 
July 3, 1865, at Wellsville, Ohio, and 
is a son of George F. and Gertrude 
(Lodge) Riddle. 

George F. Riddle was born in Mercer Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and now resides in Idaho. 
His wife, who was born at Lisbon, Ohio, died 
at Wellsville, November 11, 1881, aged 35 
years. They had these children: Eustace R., 
‘of this sketch; Frank Marcellus, of Lisbon; 
Leon Leroy, of Lisbon; and Mary Gertrude, 
wife of John Dixon, of Canfield, Ohio. 

Our subject has been a resident of Colum- 
‘biana County all his life with the exception 
of one year during which he operated a bakery 
in Carroll County. He continued in school 
until he was’16 years of age and then learned 
‘the baking business at Wellsville and later 
operated a bakery at Lisbon for two years with 
John Brandon, under the firm name of Bran- 
don & Riddle. His connection with the County 
Infirmary began in 1886, when he came to the 
institution as baker, which position he filled 
‘until he was appointed superintendent in 1883. 
‘Mr. Riddle has authority over the whole insti- 


tution and its excellent condition reflects the 
greatest credit upon his efficiency. It is not 
a very easy post to fill, but his administration 
of the institution’s affairs has been eminently 
satisfactory in every way during his long term 
in office. 

Mr. Riddle was married on November 28, 
1883, to Erla May Adderholt, who was born 
at Lisbon, Ohio, and is a daughter of Wilson 
Adderholt. They have two sons,—George and 
Charles B. 

Mr. Riddle has always been affiliated with 
the Republican party. He is one of the leading 
members of Mount Zion Church at Lisbon. 
His fraternal connection is with the Elks, hold- 
ing membership in Salem Lodge, No. 305. 


———_s--o_—_ 


P. CAMPBELL, a leading business 
citizen of Salem township, who, in 
association with Mr. Carr, owns and 
operates what is known all over the 
county as the Crystal Spring Cream- 
ery, was born June 15, 1869, in Carroll County, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Campbell was reared and educated in 
his native county and has devoted his life to 
farming and dairy interests. With the excep- 
tion of one year spent in Montana and one 
year in Texas, he continued to reside in Car- 
roll County until 1901, following farming and 
operating the Kilgore Creamery, being inter- 
ested in the latter enterprise for six years. 

In rg01 Mr. Campbell removed to Salem ~ 
township, Columbiana County, and took charge 
of the Crystal Spring Creamery, which he op- 
erated alone for six months and then entered 
into his present partnership. This creamery is 
one of the large industries of the township. It 
manufactures 1,000 pounds of butter per week 
and disposes of from 300 to 400 gallons of 
cream a week. The firm deals extensively in 
Jersey cattle, also, and owns a large herd for 
their own tise. The business is carried on by 
experienced men and the products of this 
creamery find ready sale in any part of the 
county, 

Mr. Campbell was married in 1893 to Maud 
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James, of Carroll County, Ohio, and they have 
these children: Bert, Jesse, Margaret and 
Irene. They are members of the Presbyterian 
Church. As a good citizen, Mr. Campbell 


takes an intelligent interest in public matters 
and has, on various occasions, held political 
office. 


+ &___ 


BIEORGE OLNHAUSEN, proprietor 
| of the East Liverpool Spring Water 
Company, of East Liverpool, is also 
so largely interested in a number of 
other successful enterprises that he 
may be justly considered one of the city’s rep- 
resentative business men. Mr. Olnhausen was 
born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, May 26, 1848, 
and is a son of Frederick and Lavina (Flower) 
Olnhausen. 

The Olnhausen family:from which the sub- 
ject of this sketch is descended, not so very 
many generations ago belonged to the German 
nobility. The old records show that Count von 
Olnhausen took a large company of his retain- 
ers to Jerusalem in the days of the Crusades. 
Whether the doughty knight returned with his 
followers we have not been informed, but he 
left descendants who, in turn, became promi- 
nent in military affairs and it was our subject’s 
grandfather, Count Frederick von Olnhausen, 
who was burgomaster of Stuttgart during the 
‘“‘veasants’ War’ and who, on account of the 
troubles incident to the same, gave up his es- 
tates and honors and came with his family to 
America. He settled in what is now the south 
side of the city of Pittsburg. After coming to 
America he dropped the distinguishing title of 
“von” from the family name. 

The father of our subject, Frederick Oln- 
hausen, was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, 
May 26, 1815, and died in 1887. In his native 
lana he learned the trade of butcher but never 
followed it after coming to America. He re- 
mained in Pittsburg until 1865 when he retired 
to a farm near that city and spent the remainder 
of his life in the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. 
In his political attitude he was a Republican. 
He was a member of the Masonic fraternity. 
He married a daughter of George Flower, of 
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an old and honored Pittsburg family, and they 
had four children reach maturity, viz: George, 
of this sketch; Mrs. Helen Sheek, of Pittsburg ; 
Martha, wife of William Kline, Of Pittsburg;. 
and Charles, of Columbus, Ohio. The mother: 
died in 1884, aged 60 years. Both parents. 
were devgut members of the German Lutheran 
Church, in which faith they carefully reared. 
their children. 

George Olnhausen grew up so loyal and’ 
patriotic an American citizen that at the age of 
14 years he gave his parents much concern on 
account of his desire to enlist as a soldier for- 
service in the Civil War then in progress. He- 
suddenly became possessed of a strong desire 
to make a visit to friends in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and when he reached that city soon found’ 
means to be accepted as a bugler in Company 
A, Second Reg., Massachusetts Vol. Cav., and 
continued with General Sheridan’s command’ 
until the close of the war, returning to his anx-- 
ious parents unharmed, although on two occa- 
sions he had horses shot from under him and’ 
narrowly escaped capture by the enemy. 

After taking a thorough business course in 
Duff’s Commercial College at Pittsburg, Mr. 
Olnhausen became bookkeeper for the firm of’ 
Reinemann, Meyran & Seidle, wholesale jewel- 
ers, with whom he remained for Io or 12 years. 
For several years he was out of business and 
then he became bookkeeper for C. A. Smith, 


the well-known oil producer of this section, 


with whom he remained in close business con-- 
nection until 1898. In this year Mr. Olnhausen 
bought his present fine property on Shadyside: 
avenue, his object being the establishing of a 
comfortable, enjoyable home. 

Mr. Olnhausen found upon his newly ac- 
quired property several valuable natural fea- 
tures, one of these being a remarkable spring of 
ever-flowing, pure, soft water. This spring has 
been a source of large revenue to Mr. Oln- 
hausen. Upon being chemically analyzed, the 
clear, refreshing water was proven to be en- 
tirely free from any, deleterious matter, animal 
or vegetable, and it is as soft as rain water, this: 
being an unusual quality in spring water. The 
fame of the spring went abroad and attracted 
people from long distances, many of whom were: 
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willing to pay liberally for its water, it being 
claimed by many to be not only a preventative 
-of disease but a great curative agent. So large 
became the demand that in 1898 Mr. Olnhausen 
concluded to bottle it for sale and start 
“Out a wagon, beginning with one horse. 
During the first year that the water 
was on the market, he disposed of some 
10,000 gallon bottles. The second year’s 
output was about 17,000 bottles, which by the 
third year had reached 34,729 bottles. The 
business ‘continued to constantly increase and 
at the end of December, 1904, the company had 
disposed of for that year 88,000 bottles. There 
is no doubt but that the sales during 1905 will 
‘approach 100,000. People are more and more 
awaking to the fact that typhoid fever and 
other dire diseases are introduced into the 
‘household through the water supply and careful 
heads of families, warned by intelligent med- 
ical men, are taking greater precautions than 
formerly. A pure, soft spring water seems the 
‘ideal drink. 

The second remarkable feature on Mr. Onl- 
hausen’s farm, which also he has been able to 
turn into a large source of -revenue, is some- 
thing of a phenomenon. There are only one 
or two other places in the United States, where 
similar phenomena exist. It is described as a 
‘hole in the side of the hill, which is skirted by 
Shadyside avenue. Through this comes a 
strong current of clear, cold and absolutely dry 
air. Noted scientists have visited the spot. on 
many occasions and many of the university 
professors of Pittsburg have given considerable 
study to the phenomena. They agree that the 
primal cause must have been an earthquake at 
an early day creating an internal vacuum and 
that the air probably enters the base of the 
mountain at a coal bank at Walker’s Station. 
Passing through the unknown openings in the 
heart of the mountain, it issues at the point 
above mentioned. All the strata of rock at the 
base of the mountain are full of large crevices 
and fissures giving indications of disruption at 
some time in the past. 

At the outlet of this natural, cold-air shaft, 
Mr. Olnhausen has erected two large cold stor- 


age warehouses, similar in appearance to those. | 


‘built at other points for the preservation of 
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meats, eggs and fruits, but with this exception, 
that not a pound of ice has ever been required to 
keep up the uniform temperature at 42 degrees 
Fahrenheit throughout the year. Space is 
rented here to the local dealers, who utilize it 
for keeping their supplies fresh. Whatever 
its history, the phenomena is interesting. 

In addition to the above enterprises, Mr. 
Olnhausen is connected with other successful 
concerns. He was one of the promoters of the 
Pleasant Heights Land Company, which was 
incorporated in 1898 and of which he is presi- 
dent; he also promoted the North Side Land 
Company, of which he is a director; and he is 
treasurer and director of the Sherwood Land 
Company, which he assisted in organizing. He 
is recognized as one of the able business men 
of East Liverpool and during his membership 
on the City Council advanced the city’s interests 
with the same ability with which he has handled 
hes ‘own. 

Mr. Olnhausen married Margaret L. Duff, 
who is a daughter of Samuel Duff, of Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania, an old iron master, who 
owned a charcoal furnace. They have tivo 
children: Samuel. who is associated with his 
father in the spring water business; and Fred- 
erick, who is head decorator in the Globe Pot- 
tery, of East Liverpool. Mr. Olnhausen was 
reared, as mentioned, in the Lutheran faith, 
but his wife is a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Politically he is a Republican. 
He belongs to Alexander Hayes Post, No. 3, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Pittsburg, be- 
ing one of the charter members. 


———__~>-->______ 


es EISS BROTHERS, proprietors and 
y} «operators of large flouring mills at 
Columbiana, have been residents of 
the village for the past 30 years dur-' 
ing which time they have won an 
enviable reputation as the manufacturers of 
first-class four. The business was started by 
their father, Conrad Theiss, in 1877, at which 
time he located in Columbiana and erected his 
first mill. He was born in Germany in 1820 
and was there married to Rosina Mueller, by 
whom he had seven children, all of whom are 
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now living. Mrs. Theiss is now in her 78th 


year and makes her home with her son Henry, 


who is unmarried. Conrad Theiss was 50 years 
old when he came to America and for seven 
years he lived in Pennsylvania, where he was 
engaged in farming. In 1877 he built his mill 
at Columbiana and was assisted in the work by 
his sons, the company being known as Theiss 
& Sons. They did a very successful business 
and when the old mill was burned to the ground 
in 1884, 1t was at once rebuilt on a more mod- 
ern basis. In 1885 a partner was taken in the 
business, which was conducted under the name 
of Theiss. Kegley & Company until 1898, the 
sons carrying on the business after their 
father’s death in 1893. 

In 1898 the Theiss sons purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Kegley and continued the busi- 
ness alone. They remodeled and improved the 
building and machinery until they are equal 
to the best, with a capacity of from 250 to 
300 barrels of flour per day. Most of the out- 
put is disposed of in the Pittsburg market. 
Frederick and Henry have since purchased the 
interests of Peter and Philip. 

I'REDERICK THEIss was born in Germany 
in 41864 and was educated in the common 
schools of America. He married Lydia Alts- 
house and is the father of three children, 
Vera, Olive and Rosena. 

Henry TueEtss is also a native of Ger- 
many and received his education in America. 
He is a thorough man of business and stands 
high in commercial and fraternal circles. He 
is a prominent Elk, an Odd Fellow and a 


Mason. 
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S)|EMUEL T. LAMBORN, who is the 
owner of “Terrace Farm,” a fine prop- 
erty of 100 acres situated in section 
14, Butler township, now resides in a 
comfortable home in the village of 
Winona, retired from all business activity. Mr. 
Lamborn was horn February 14, 1841, and has 
spent his life in this county. He is a son of 
Clayton and Hannah (Test) Lamborn. 

The Lamborn family is one of those which, 
for generations, has held to the principles of the 


Society of Friends and has been of the strict 
body among them, known as Wilburites, which 
adopted the suggestions of John Wilbur, a 
godly man of that organization, who insisted ' 
that modern dress and falling off from the old 
customs of the sect must be guarded against by 
still closer adherence to early forms and cus- 
toms. 

Townsend Lamborn, the grandfather of our 
subject, was born in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, which is largely settled by Friends and’ 
their descendants, and where the prosperity of 
the people attest the value of temperance, prob- 
ity and thrift, virtues which peculiarly belong 
to the “‘simple life.” Robert Lamborn, father of 
Townsend, followed William Penn to Pennsyl- 
vania, from England, and was the founder of 
the family there. 

Clayton Lamborn was born im Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, but was reared in Ches- 
ter County, where he lived until 1835, when he 
came to Columbiana County, Ohio. Here he 
taught school for a time and later became a 
farmer in Perry township, owning a farm of 
too acres. He died aged 85 years, having lived 
a long, worthy and consistent life. He married 
Hannah Test, who was born in 1811 in Butler 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, where she 
died aged 79 years. She was a daughter of 
Isaac B. Test, who was born in New Jersey and 
came here with his father, Zacharias Test, in 
1803. The father entered land for himself and 
his three sons, Isaac B., Samuel and Benjamin, 
each receiving 160 acres, the most of it being 
in Butler township. Clayton and Hannah Lam- 
born had three children, viz: Martha S., who 
died aged 17 years; Lemuel T., of this sketch; 
and Margaret E., who married Thomas Har- 
mer, of Pennsville, Morgan County, Ohio. 

Lemuel T. Lamborn, our immediate sub- 
ject, remained on his father’s farm and at- 
tended the local schools until 21 years of age 
and then farmed for a space of four years for an 
cunt, after which he worked in the roofing 
business for two years with C. H. Stratton, who 
did an extensive business over the county, in- 
cluding Salem and East Liverpool. When he 
withdrew from this business, he bought a small 
farm of some 40 acres in the vicinity of Winona 
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and lived there for eight years and then pur- 
chased the farm of 100 acres, which his son-in- 
law now operates. For some years Mr. Lam- 
born was engaged in sheep raising, but later de- 
voted his attention to general farming and 
dairying. At one time his land was quite heav- 
ily timbered in.some parts, but now the larger 
part is under cultivation. Under the good man- 
agement it has received the property has been 
converted into one of the best farms of the 
township. 

On November 12, 1868, Mr. Lamborn was 
married to Nancy Crew, who was born in 1842 
in Butler township, and is a daughter of Abram 
and Jane (Whinnery) Crew, and to them were 
born three children, viz: Emma, deceased, who 
was the wife of M. Luther Barker, of West- 
field, Indiana, and who is survived by a son, 
Lawrence La Rue; Carrie J., who died in in- 
fancy; and Clarence Larwill, who died aged 
nine years. Mr. Lamborn was formerly a Re- 


publican, but for some years has been more in 
sympathy with the Prohibition party. For two 
years he was township assessor, has been town- 
ship clerk and for some Io years was township 
trustee. 


——+—__—_ 


aK ARLES B. FISHER, one of the 
leading business men of East Liver- 
pool, proprietor of “The Bostonian 
shoe store” in this city, was born at 
Wellsville, Ohio, September 21, 
1876, and is a son of Jefferson and Josephine 
V. (Bunting) Fisher. 

The Fisher family is evidently of German 
extraction, although it has been settled on 
American soil for many generations. Paul 
Fisher, the great-grandfather of Charles B., 
was born near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
it is recorded that both he and his son Samuel 
conversed fluently in the German language. It 
was Paul Fisher, a soldier of the Revolutionary 
War, who founded the family in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, to which section he came in 
pioneer days, near the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. 
Samuel Fisher, son of Paul Fisher, and 
grandfather of Charles B., was born at Sun- 
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bury, Pennsylvania, December 19, 1807, and 
accompanied his parents to Calcutta, Columbi- 
ana County, Ohio, possibly about 1813. Here 
he grew to manhood, receiving such instruction 
as was imparted in the little log school house 
near his father’s farm, very little in comparison 
with what he acquired by himself in later years 
in association with men of affairs in this section. 
In 1836 he married Mary Richardson, who 
was born December 20, 1818, a daughter of 
Samuel Richardson. This lady still survives. 
Until the natural infirmities of advanced years 
made activity impossible, she was a very inter- 
ested member of the Presbyterian Church at 
Long’s Run. 

Samuel Richardson was a pioneer in Col- 
umbiana County, moving in January, 1802, 
upon his farm, a part of which now forms the 
sites of the towns of Negley and Camp Bouquet. 
He married Mary Blackledge, who was a 
daughter of William Blackledge, of Washing- 
ton, Greene County, Pennsylvania. Samuel 
Richard was an extensive farmer and, as 
was the general custom of the day, conducted 
a tannery on his farm. His grandfather came 
to this country. from England with William 
Penn and settled where Philadelphia now 
stands. 

For the two years following his marriage, 
prior to purchasing what is known as the Fisher 
farm, Samuel Fisher farmed on a rented prop- 
erty, moving then to the valuable tract on which 
he spent the remainder of his life and where 
he died May 3, 1880. This farm is now in- 
cluded in the city limits of East Liverpool, on 
the road leading to Calcutta. During the greater 
part of his life he carried on large agricultural 
operations on this fatm, many of whose land- 
marks have already disappeared before the en- 
croachment of growing business enterprises, 
and the time is not far distant when homes of 
great industries and private residences will have 
covered the whole extent. 

Jefferson Fisher, son of Samuel and father 
of Charles B. Fisher, was born at the old home, 
opposite Riverview Cemetery, in the outskirts 
of East Liverpool, Ohio, June 3, 1843, and ob- 
tained his education in the local schools. 
Jefferson Fisher was married in 1871 to Jose- 
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phine Virginia Bunting, who was born in Wells- 
ville, Ohio, July 20, 1849, and was a daughter 
of Samuel and Mary (Gorrell) Bunting, the 
latter of Philadelphia. Samuel Bunting had 
been born near Wellsville, Ohio, where he and 
his wife, Mary G., built the family home and 
where they lived until the time of their death. 
To them were born to children, namely: Mrs. 
Clarissa Carnes, Albert R., Howard, Mary, 
William Calvin, Josephine Virginia, James 
Robert, Elwood S., Mrs. Missouri B. Baker, 
and Ida M. Bunting. The children of Jefferson 
and Josephine V. Fisher were: Helen M., who 
is the wife of Dr. J. Bert George, a well-known 
dental surgeon of East Liverpool; and Charles 
B., the immediate subject of this sketch. 

_ Mrs. Josephine Fisher contracted a second 


marriage in 1898 with George S. Goodwin, one. 


of the leading pottery:manufacturers of East 
Liverpool, and who was a son of one of the 
pioneers in this important manufacturing in- 


dustry in the West with which the Goodwins— 


father, sons and grandsons—have always been 
prominently identified. This relation was and 
continued to be a most happy one to the time of 
Mrs. Josephine (Fisher) Goocdwin’s death, 
February .19, 1902. She was a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church of East Liver- 
pool and lived a consistent Christian life. She 
was an ornament in the best social circles in 
East Liverpool and Wellsville, numbering her 
warm personal friends by the thousands, and 
being loved and esteemed by those who knew 
her best for her many shining virtues, as well 


as for her unostentatious deeds of charity and | 


beneficence. 

Charles B. Fisher spent his boyhood days 
attending the schools of East Liverpool, passing 
three years in the High School and the same 
length of time at Birmingham Seminary, at 
Birmingham, Pennsylvania. Upon his return, 
ready to enter upon a business career, he ac- 
cepted a position in the office of The D. E 
McNicol Pottery Company, and remained with 
that house for five years. In September, 1899. 
he embarked in business for himself, opening 
up a store for the sale of men’s furnishing 
goods, on Washington street, and a shoe and 
trunk store.on Sixth street. The former enter- 
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prise he continued for five years but finally dis- 
posed of that stock and since then has devoted 
his whole attention to his present business. He 
has an extensive trade, carries a complete and 
exclusive line of foot-gear and also of trunks 
and all kinds of satchels and bags, his stock 
being the largest and his store the best arranged 
in the city. He makes a specialty of fine win- 
dow displays which show good taste and attract 
much favorable comment. He is considered 
one of the city’s most progressive and enter- 
prising merchants. 

Mr. Fisher married Ora Leland Barr, who 
was born in Steubenville, Ohio, and is a daugh- 
ter of William H. Barr. One beautiful child 
was born.to them, and its untimely death in 
1905, at the age of 20 months, was a severe 
affliction. They occupy one of the most de- 
lightful homes in the city, where Mrs. Fisher 
dispenses hospitality in her own charming man- 
ner. She isa member of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Both our subject and his wife enjoy 
social life: he is a popular member of the 
Phoenix Club and other clubs of the city. 


—_++»____ 


Sai EORGE E. DAVIDSON, attorney-at- 

| law and the present efficient city 
solicitor of East Liverpool, belongs 
to a prominent family in this section 
of the State. He was born at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, June 12, 1874, and is a son of 
Abram M. and Jane (Till) Davidson. 

The Davidson family came to Ohio from 
Pennsylvania, its founder in the “Buckeye” 
State being William Davidson, the grand- 
father of George E., who was an engineer on a 
river steamboat until within two years of his 
death. 

Abram M. Davidson, the father of our sub- 
ject, was born at East Liverpool, Ohio, a son of 
William and Jane (Robbins) Davidson. His 
early educational opportunities were limited 
and.he was little more than a child when he 
began to accompany his father on the river. 
Later he followed the river as an occupation 
and for four years commanded a river trading 
boat. When river transportation no longer was 
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profitable under the same conditions, he went 


jnto the business on land in addition to his 
water trade and established the first wharf boat 
in this city, at the"same time carrying on a 
large draying business. He continued in these 
‘enterprises alone for some five years and then 
‘entered into business with his father-in-law, 
Caleb Till, in a grocery business, under the firm 
name of Till & Davidson. This became one of 
the leading business houses in its lines at East 
Liverpool, and Mr. Davidson continued to be 
interested until his death in 1891. He was 
prominent in Masonic circles, being a member 
of Riddle Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M., and 
East Liverpool Chapter, No. 100,R. A.M. He 
was also an Odd Fellow. He had been reared 
in the Democratic party and continued his al- 
legiance to the last. 

The mother of our subject was born in 
England, and is a daughter of the late Caleb 
‘Till, also a native of England and one of the 
‘early settlers and prominent men of East Liver- 
pool. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson’s family con- 
sisted of five sons and one daughter, the latter 
‘dying in youth, The sons were: William Caleb, 
formerly mayor of East Liverpool, a capitalist 
‘and leading citizen; Joseph M., deceased; 
George E., the subject of this sketch; Edgar L., 
‘of East Liverpool; and Heber C., also of this 
‘city. The mother of this family still survives, 
the center of an affectionate family of sons. She 
is a devoted member of the First Presbyterian 
‘Church, and her late husband also belonged to 
this religious body. He is recalled as one of 
the city’s men of enterprise. He built the Dav- 
idson Opera House on Second street, and was 
the promoter and financial backer of many of 
the successful business movements here and a 
hearty encourager of the various city improve- 
‘ment enterprises. His life closed at the age of 
52 years, but they had been years of usefulness 
and of personal and business integrity. 

George E. Davidson was reared and edu- 
cated at East Liverpool, and when his school 
days ended he became associated with his father 
and brothers in the grocery business where he 
continued for 10 years, and then turned his at- 
tention to the study of the law. After a special 
course of reading witk Col. H. R. Hill, Mr. 


Davidson entered the Ohio State University, 
where he completed his law course in 1899, and 
was admitted to the bar in the same year. He 
has continued to practice his profession at East 
Liverpool ever since, meeting with satisfying’ 
success. Politically he is a Republican, and in 
1903 he was elected city solicitor of East Liver- 
ool. 

’ Mr. Davidson married Marian Hill, daugh- 
ter of Col. H. R. Hill. They are members of the 
First Presbyterian Church. He belongs to the 
Masons and the Elks. 
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m| TO C. JUERGENS, one of the well- 
¥i =iknown business men of Salem, whose 
wholesale and retail tobacco and cigar 
factory is located on the corner of 
East Main street and Broadway, is 
one of the most prosperous men in this industry 
in the city. He was born in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 3, 1861, and is a son of Henry 
E. C. and Elizabeth (Bloome) Juergens. 

The parents of Mr. Juergens were born in 
Prussia, Germany. Not much is known of the 
father’s ancestry as he was reared in an or- 
phans’ home. Both parents came to America 
about 1854, were married in Pennsylvania and 
then settled in Pittsburg, where the father fol- 
lowed the trade of blacksmith for 32 years. 
The mother died aged 72 years, but the vener- 
able father still survives, at the age of 78 years. 
The five children born to them were: Henry F ; 
John S.; Otto C.; Elizabeth M., wife of George 
Krouse, of Pittsburg; and Louis, deceased at 
the age of five years. 

Otto C. Juergens attended school in Pitts- 
burg until he was twelve years old when. 
he was considered about the right age to 
begin to earn his own living. He went 
into a cigar manufactory and began to learn 
the business of cigar making by stripping 
tobacco, and continued until he had become an 
expert cigarmaker. From 1880 until 1883 he 
worked in various places at his trade, reaching 
Salem in the last-named year and working here 
for one year for James Stewart & Company. 
Subsequently he went into partnership with 
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J. G. Sorg, under the firm name of Sorg & 
Juergens. This business association lasted for 
13 years, during which period our subject made 
many personal and business friends in Salem. 
in 1895 they removed to the present commod- 
ious quarters of our subject, the expansion of 
their business making necessary better accom- 
modations. In 1899 Mr. Juergens purchased 
his partner's interest. He has a large and lu- 
crative business, dealing both wholesale and 
retail and employing six hands. His output is 
a choice 5-cent and ro-cent cigar and stogies. 
The quality is uniform and of the best and thus 
he has gained the entire confidence of the 
public. 

Mr. Juergens was married in 1887 to Mary 
Hutchinson, who was born in Salem, Ohio, 
and is a daughter of the late \W. C. Hutchinson. 
They have three children, namely: Carl H.., 
Ethel M. and William H. 

Until 1885 Mr. Juergens was identified 
with the Republican party, but since then he has 
affliated with the Democratic party and has 
been something of a local leader, serving on 
numerous occasions as a delegate to important 
e nventions. Aside from politics, he is looked 
upon as a reformer along economic lines. He is 
a man of intelligence and a thinker and has been 
a. strong advocate of the theories of the late 
Henry George. Fraternally he belongs to the 
IIks and to the Roval Arcanum. 


————»-~-e—__ 


RED W. HALDI, general merchant 
at Homeworth, and an enterprising, 
self-made man, was born February 1, 
1873, in Knox township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and is a son of John 
and Magdalena (Haldi) Haldi. 

The parents of Mr. Haldi were born and 
reared. in Switzerland, where the paternal 
grandfather, Jacob Haldi, still resides. They 
married there, being of the same name but no 
kindred, and when they sailed for America, 1m 
1871, they left behind their son, John, whe 
lived with his grandfather until he died at the 
age of eight years. When our subject was 
three years old, the parents became homesick 


and returned to Switzerland, where the mother 
died in 1885, aged 36 years. In the meantime 
a little daughter had been born, Emma, who 
also died in Switzerland, aged six years. 

Fred W. Haldi was educated in excellent 
French and German schools, thoroughgoing 
institutions that have a deserved and noted local 
reputation, the former being located at Pal- 
ezieux village, Canton of Vaud, and the latter 
at Saanen, Canton of Bern. When he came to 
America in 1889, he settled at Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a while and then went to Canton, Ohio, 
where he took a full commercial course in a 
business college. He then became the manager 
and bookkeeper of a meat market in Cleveland. 
In that city he next embarked in business for 
himself, purchasing a well-established milk 
route. This he made a financial success during 
his five years’ management of it and disposed of 
it to buy city property, which he later ex- 
changed for his present store at Homeworth. 
Since 1903 he has been established here and his 
prospects for continued prosperity are excellent, 
He has acquired a wide circle of personal 
friends and in his business relations his upright 
methods have earned him the respect and con- 
fidence of the community. 

On May 6, 1903, Mr. Haldi was married to 
Mary Heldebrand, who is a daughter of David 
Heldebrand, a substantial farmer of Canton, 
Ohio. Mr. Haldi is an active member of the 
First Baptist Church, of Canton, Ohio. Polit- 
ically he is identified with the Republican party. 
Fraternally he is a Mason. 


——— ++ o____ 


meemmwa) AL PH K. STOKESBERRY, pro- 
S @4| prietor of the two large greenhouses 
yh at Leetonia, was born June 28, 1875, 
it near Elkton, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, and is a son of Warren W. and 
Lucy (Creps) Stokesberry. Mr. Stokesberry 
has been a life-long resident of.the county, and 
is known and esteemed by almost every one for 
his gehial disposition and the many sterling 
qualities he possesses. 
John Stokesberry, the great-grandfather, 
was the first of the name to settle in Ohio, locat- 
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ing near Elkton; the house he first built is still 
standing. Henry Stokesberry, the grandfather, 
was among the early residents of this county 
and it was here that Warren Stokesberry was 
born, March 16, 1846. The latter was a car- 
penter and worked at his trade until some eight 
years ago when he erected a greenhouse and 
turned his attention to the raising of fruits and 
flowers. He has lived at Rogers for many 
years. He was married July 9, 1874, to Lucy 
Creps who died February 16, 1881. In the 


great internal conflict which shook our nation: 


to its center in 1861, he was among those who 
took up arms in defense of his country. as did, 
also, his uncle, John McConnell. 

Ralph K. Stokesberry worked with his 
father, learning the trade and when the green- 
house was built assisted in the work of building 
and later in caring for the plants. He con- 
tinued in business with his father until 1900, 
then worked in a greenhouse at Calla, Ohio, un- 
til 1901, when he came to Leetonia, and, in 
partnership with Mr. Wolfgang, built two fine 
greenhouses, which they conducted together 
about a year. He then disposed of his interest 
to his partner and for the following two years 
was employed as carpenter by the Cherry Valley 
Iron Company. However, having experienced 
the pleasures attendant upon taking charge of 
a greenhouse, he was dissatisfied in other pur- 
suits and turned his attention again in that di- 
rection. He now has two large greenhouses in 
Leetonia where he raises all kinds of flowers 
and a great many vegetables, making a specialty 
of lettuce, which he produces in great quanti- 
‘ties and in a state of perfection that finds it a 


ready market. Mr. Stokesberry is a member of 


the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

On December 25, 1901, he was joined in 
marriage with Rozella B. Lesher, a popular 
young lady of Leetonia. Mrs. Stokesberry is 
of Swiss origin and traces her genealogy to 
John Lesher, her great-great-grandfather, who 
was born in Switzerland in 1757, whence he 
came to America where he founded the Lesher 
family and died in 1839. Joseph Lesher, the 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Stokesberry, was 
born in 1784 and her grandfather, also named 
Joseph, was born November 28, 1816. When 


he came to this county, the whole effects of 
his family had to be brought in wagons, as there 
were no other means of transportation. Menno 
Lesher, the father, was born September 29, 
1845, in Franklin County, Pennsylvania; his 
wife, who was formerly Rebecca Bixler, was 
born in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. They 
have long been among the prominent residents: 
of Leetonia. Mr. and Mrs. Stokesberry are 
members of the English Luthetan Church. 


——_~++e—___ 


C. ALEXANDER, who resides on 
his fine farm in section 2, Fairfield 
township, was born in Unity town- 
ship, this county, September 10, 
1826, and is a son of Andrew and 

Elizabeth (Colson) Alexander. 

About 1822 Andrew Alexander tame to 
Columbiana County, Ohio, from Baltimore, 
Maryland, driving a two-horse wagon with all 
his household possessions. A brother, John 
Alexander, had preceded him and was settled 
at Lisbon, where the newcomers remained some: 
years. Andrew Alexander lived to the age of 
94 years and seven months and ‘is the oldest 
resident buried in the Columbiana Cemetery.. 
He was one of the hardy pioneers of this sec= 
tion. In these days of rapid transportation, 
we read, ‘almost with incredulity, that in his day 
it was no unusual matter for the farmers to take 
a load of produce into old Virginia and dispose 
cf it, bringing back household necessities. Mr- 
Alexander made a number of these trips and or 
one memorable occasion stopped over to see the 
wonders of the city of Washington. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Colson and they had seven 
children. 

Our subject was reared amidst pioneer sur- 
roundings and his education was obtained in the 
little log schoolhouse, which has always marked 
the settlements of American pioneers. Although 
the instruction was not ,very complete it was 
sufficient for an intelligent youth to absorb 
enough ‘to fit himself for teaching district 
school and Mr. Alexander served as teacher 
during several winter sessions. In 1845 he 
came to his present farm, of which 20 acres 
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were cleared, but the rest was prepared for cul- 
tivation through his own efforts. He is the 
oldest resident of the township, who has lived 
‘continuously on his own land. He no longer 
is actively engaged, having a tenant, but still 
resides in his comfortable home to which he 
came 60 years ago. ! 

Mr. Alexander was married to Salutha 
Long, who was a daughter of Israel Long. She 
died in January, 1885, the mother of three chil- 
dren, viz: William, Elizabeth and Ida Maud. 
At the age of 20 years, the eldest son started out 
‘to seek his fortune, going first to Iowa. He has 
had many experiences and has visited many 
parts of the world, including China and Aus- 
‘tralia, and is now a resident of Tacoma, Wash- 
in~+on, and is secretary of the company which 
is pbuilding a magnificent new hospital in that 
‘city. He married and,has two children. Eliza- 
Apeth is the wife of P. O. Raley and has one son. 
‘The youngest daughter is bookkeeper for the 
Victor Soap Company at Salem. 

Mr. Alexander has witnessed wonderful 
‘changes since he came to Fairfield township 
and his interesting reminiscences of pioneer 
days, as he hospitably entertains his visitors, 
‘are very instructive and enjoyable. Mr. Alex- 
ander has a curiosity on his farm, this being an 
‘apple tree which has apparently forgotten its 
age, and is still bearing, although 80 years old. 


OHN E. GAMBLE, senior member of 
B §6the firm of Gamble & Surles, contrac- 
tors and builders and brick manufac- 
turers, at East Liverpool, Ohio, is one 
of the city’s representative business 
men. He was born in Upper Canada, March 
16, 1855. 

When Mr. Gamble was 12 years old his pa- 
‘rents removed to New Philadelphia, Tuscara- 
was County, Ohio, and there he learned the 
trade of brick-laying and worked for some five 
years as a journeyman. When about 19 years 
old he went into business for himself. In 1873 
“he came to East Liverpool and in 1874 formed 


-a partnership with Harry A. Surls. under the | 


firm name of Surls & Gamble. This partner- 
ship continued four years, during which time 
the firm erected a large number of brick build- 
ings and did a large amount of brick work in 
connection with the potteries. Mr. Gamble 
then became a partner with William H. Surles 
and that business combination existed some 12 
years, when C. Edward Surles, a younger 
brother, assumed his brother’s interest in the 
business and the firm became Gamble & Surles, 
as it is constituted to-day. Their brick-yard 
has a capacity of 15,000 fire-brick per day. 

Among the many buildings erected by this 
reliable firm may be mentioned the Davidson 
Opera House, which contains more brick than 
any other building in town. They are now 
building the Wasbutsky and Crook buildings, , 
and nearly all the large pottery companies have 
used their brick and contracted with them for 
construction work. Mr. Gamble was one of 
the promoters and is president of the American 
Hydraulic Stone Company, which was incor- 
porated in 1903. It manufactures artificial 
stone, the sale of which has already reached. 
large proportions. 

Mr, Gamble married Mary Ellen Manley, 
who is a daughter of Holland Manley, of East 
Liverpool,, and they have five children: Will- 
iam H., Bessie Ellen, Edward Luther, Gladys 
Mary and Grace Darling. The family belong 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Gamble belongs to several fraternal organiza- 
tions among which are the Mystic Circle and 
the Home Guards of America. He is a man of 
business enterprise and public spirit and stands 
very high in public estimation, both in his 
personal character and as an honorable man of 
business. 


“STAF F, ZELLE, one of the sub- 
4i stantial citizens of Salem, a large 
property owner here, is the well- 
known representative of the great 
brewing concern of L. Schlather. of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was born in Germany, 
June 14. 1855, and is a son of August and 
‘Augusta (Benchus) Zelle. 
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The parents of Mr. Zelle were natives of 
Germany. The father was am iron manufac- 
turer and a blacksmith. The mother’s death 
took place November 18, 1874. There were 
four children in the family.” 

While still a youth the subject of this sketch 
learned a self-sustaining trade, that of slater, 
at which he worked until he came to America, 
in April, 1878, landing in New York. For the 
first six months he followed the life of a sea- 
man, during which period he improved his ac- 
quaintance with the English language, and then 
went into business at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


In 1889, he came to Salem, embarking in his 


present business, that of a wholesale dealer in 
beer. This business, through his energy and 
good management, has grown to large propor- 
tions. He has a fine plant, including a modern 
cold storage house, in the rear of his residence 
at No. 79 Franklin avenue. Three men are 
given constant employment and his bottled 
goods have a wide sale. 

Mr. Zelle was married April 5, 1883, to 
Anna Bergman, who is a daughter of John 
Bergman, of Bavaria, Germany. To John 
Bergman and his first wife, Mary Wunderlich, 
were born nine children, of whom six are liv- 
ing. Of these, only two, Mr. Bergman and the 
wife of our subject, came to America. Those 
in Bavaria are Christian, George Margaret, 
Wilhelmina. The mother of these children 
died in 1875. The father was married, second, 
to Margaret Wunderlich, a sister of his first 
wife. Mr. Bergman and his second wife came 
to America in 1902 but returned, after a visit 
of three months with his daughter, as they pre- 
ferred the scenes and associations of their Ba- 
varian home. Mr. Bergman died October 4, 
1903. Mrs. Zelle has made two visits to her 
old home in Bavaria, spending three months 
there in 1888 and also three months in 1896, 
her son accompanying her each time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Zelle have had three children, one of 
whom, Christian, still survives. ,The - family 
belong to the Lutheran Church. Politically Mr. 
Zelle is a Republican and fraternally. he is con- 
nected with German organizations. He is one 
of the heavy taxpayers of Columbiana County 
and owns both city property and farming land. 


S@IHILIP H. WHITE, one of the leading 
4} ~=business men of Wellsville, in the line: 
of general hardware, builders’ and 
household supplies, was ‘born at 
Zanesville, Ohio, June 10, 1854, and > 
is a son of Henry and Mary (Isleib) White. 

The parents of Mr. White were both born 
in Germany, the father in Westphalia, where: 
he learned the trade of blacksmith, which he 
followed after settling ‘at Paterson, New Jer-- 
sey, where he married, shortly afterward re-- 
moving to Zanesville, Ohio. There he entered 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad shops and fol-- 
lowed his trade until 1873, when he removed 
to Edgar County, Illinois, where he farmed 
until his death. He was made a Mason at 
Zanesville and also belonged to the Druids; 
after locating in Illinois he became an Odd 
Fellow. Mr. White married a daughter of Ja-- 
cob Isleib, of Paterson, New Jersey. . She died 
in 1881 aged 51 years, but her mother still sur-- 
vives. The children of this union were: 
Philip H., of this sketch; Henry, deceased; 
Charles, who lives on the homestead; and 
George W., of Wellsville. 

Our subject was educated in the schools: 
at Zanesville and learned the trade of tinner’ 
and eoppersmith, in the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road shops. He was 18 years old when he 
came to Wellsville and entered the shops of the: 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad, where he was 
employed 10 years, leaving in 1882 in order 
to start into business for himself. He first 
opened a tin-shop in the west end of Wellsville, 
and the venture proved successful from the- 
start. From time to time the business was ex- 
panded until it has become one of the leading” 
houses in its line in the city. Although at var- 
ious times he has had partners, he has always 
been the leading spirit of the concern. 

In 1883 William L. Smith, a brother-in- 
law of Mr. White, became his partner under the 
firm name of White & Smith, but in September: 
of that year Mr. Smith died, and later his 
brother, John S. Smith, became a partner and 
the firm name therefore continued unchanged.. 
In November, 1886, the present place of busi- 
ness was built and occupied. The partnership: 
continued until the death of Mr. Smith in 1896,. 
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when William Perkins entered the partnership, 
the firm becoming White & Perkins for the next 
three years. In 1900 Mr, White admitted his 
son, G. F. White, into the firm and since that 
time the style has been P. H. White & Son. 
The business location is No. 1325 Main street, 
Wellsville. 

Mr. White was united in marriage with 
Margaret B. Smith, a daughter, of William and 
Isabel Smith, of Wellsville, and they have two 
children,—George F. and Mary S. The family 
belong to the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Wellsville, in which Mr. White is president of 
the board of deacons and very active in the 
Sunday-school. 

Politically Mr. White is identified with the 
Republican party, but outside of membership 
on the School Board he has never, accepted 
office. For the past 10 years he has been a 
member of this organization. Fraternally he 
belongs to the Pathfinders and he is past 
grand in Iris Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

Mr. White is a man universally respected 
by his business associates for his business fair- 
ness and integrity and personally he is esteemed 
for the qualities which make him a good neigh- 
bor, firm friend and 4q first-class citizen. 


—_—__+-@—____ 


mILLIAM JOHNSTON, a retired 
| farmer and leading business man of 
East Palestine, was born at Darl- 
ington, Beaver County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1868 and is a son of Si- 
las and Eliza M. (Crowl) Johnston. The an- 
- cestors of both parents were among the early 
settlers, the names of Johnston, Crowl, and 
Martin being intimately associated with the 
early history of Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 
His great-grandfather Johnston had many 
skirmishes with the Indians when he made his 
home in the new country and had to flee from 
them for his life. His son, James Johnston, 
owned the old homestead which descended to 
Silas and upon which our subject was born. 
Silas Johnston came to Columbiana County, 
Ohio, in 1871 and bought a fine piece of land in 


Unity township. Most of this lies in section 1, 
but 96 acres in section 12. The farm com- 
prises 207 acres, all in one piece, and is one of 
the finest farms in the county. Silas Johnston 
married Eliza M. Crowl, daughter of Peter’ 
Crowl, who settled near Darlington, Perinsyl~ 
vania. Five children were born to them, 
namely: Mary Belle, who died in 1870 at the 
age of 12 years; Mrs, Elizabeth Scott, a resi- 
dent of Enon Valley, Pennsylvania, with whom 
the mother makes her home; Annie M., who 
died in 1886; Franklin, an attorney of New 
Waterford; and William. The father died in 
1897. 

_ William Johnston has been a resident of 
Columbiana County since his third year and 
attended college at Grove City and later. the 
Ohio Normal University at Ada, Ohio. He 
then engaged in teaching for a period of eight 
years and was a very successful educator, being: 
principal of the Petersburg (Mahoning Coun- 
ty) schools. He then: returned to the farm, 
which was the home of his childhood and is: 
now owned by him, and attended to its cultiva- 
tion until 1904, when he retired to the town of 
East Palestine, where he now resides. He stil} 
owns and is proud of this farm, which it has 
been his pleasure to improve until it is second 
to none in the county. The buildings are all 
modern and nearly new, while the barn is such 
a model in its appearance and convenience that 
its equal can scarce be found in Columbiana 
County. Everything about the place is in keep- 
ing with the buildings—trim fences, clean, 
well-kept yards and neat, weedless fence cor- 
ners, making the place an object to arrest the 
attention of even the casual passer-by. Mr. 
Johnston has by no means given up active work, 
on account of taking up his residence in town. 
On the contrary he is a very busy man. He 
is yice-president and director of the First 
National Bank; president of the Petersburg 
Creamery Company; and secretary and man- 
ager of the Unity Township Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Johnston was married in this county 
to Olive Trotter, whose father, John Trotter, 
now deceased, served in the Civil War. They 
have three children: Arthur, aged six years; 
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Ruth, aged three; and an infant son. Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnston are Presbyterians. Our 


subject is a member of Laurel Tent, K. O. T. 
M., of Petersburg. 


———~-~—___. 


SIETER YOUNG BROWN, proprietor 
| of the “Valley Home Farm” in Mid- 
dleton township, was born on this 
‘place, where he has always resided. 
He was born July 5, 1834, and is a 
son of ‘William and Mary Magdalene (Young) 
Brown. 

The records of the Brown family reach very 
far back, even to George Brown, the great- 
great-grandfather of Peter Y. Brown. This 
ancestor was a resident of West Nantmeal 
township, Chester County, Pennsylvania, and 
is described in his will as “gentleman.” That 
document was. executed April 10, 1756, and 
was probated May 28, 1756, his death occurring 
sometime between these dates. The records 
of that county go to show that he was the 
possessor of 400 acres. He and his wife Mary 
were the parents of four children: Jane, wife of 
Joshua Cope; Mary, .wife of James Graham; 
Alexander; and William. 

William Brown, son of George and great- 
grandfather of our subject, was educated as 
a physician and is said to have served in the 
Revolutionary Army as such. He probably 
was also a surveyor, an occupation very 
lucrative at that time. In addition to being 
a personal friend of Géneral Washington, he 
had .a local reputation as an astronomer, and 
is thought to have published an almanac. Will- 
iam Brown was probably the first settler in 
Menallen township, Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania, whither he removed about 1778. He 
and his wife Mary had seven children, namely : 
Sarah, George, Mary, .Jane, Alexander, Alice 
and John, 

Hon. George Brown, grandfather of Peter 
Y., was born June 29, 1773, in Chester Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and was but a boy when he 
accompanied his perents to Fayette County. 


In April, 1804, he came to Columbiana County, _ 


Ohio, locating on what is now the G. W. Justi- 


son farm in Middleton township. He had to 
blaze his course through the woods so that 
when he came over the path again with his 
family, he could find the way. | 

The family made its appearance in the 
new locality in a very primitive manner, riding 
on horseback with the family possessions 
fastened on packhorses. Our subject remem- 
bers many of the incidents and adventures of 
this typical pioneer moving, as frequently re- 
lated by his father and grandfather. George 
Brown became a prominent man in the little 
community which soon broadened and was 
subsequently given various testimonials of the 
esteem in which he was held by his fellow- 
citizens. ‘In the course of time he was made 
associate judge and still later was elected a 
member of the Ohio Legislature. His death 
took place November 13, 1828. 

Judge Brown married Alice Hardesty, who 
was born April 20, 1770, and died November 
I, 1848. They had 11 children, viz.: Agnes, 
William, Susan, John, Mary, Nancy, Sarah, 
George Hardesty, Alice, Mary and Elizabeth. 
Alice married James. Taggart, of Unity town- 
ship and became the mother of Capt. Robert 
Clark Taggart, a record of whom appears else- 
where in this work. Mary became Mrs. Dan- 
iels and Elizabeth, Mrs. Hoffstott. 

William Brown, the second child of George 
and Alice Brown and father of our subject, 
was born in Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, 
February 27, 1793. He accompanied his pa- 
rents to Middleton township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and lived on the home place un- 
til he moved to the farm across the road. 
About 1815 he located on the farm now owned 
and occupied by Peter Y. Brown, it being a 
part of the section of land which his wife’s 
family had acquired. He made all the early 
improvements on this place, erectimg a sub- 
stantial frame house to which was added the 
brick addition in 1835. Some improvements 
have been made since it has been in the posses- 
sion of our subject, but it stands very much 
as it did 70 years ago, a landmark in the 
vicinity. Its builders were those who fashioned 
it for a home and not for a fleeting abiding 
place for people. who recked not whether the 
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materials were stanch or the building true to 
line and plummet. As then, as ever since and 
as now, it is a fine home. The building of the 
commodious barn was an undertaking of 1833 
but in 1878 its capacity was enlarged and now 
it.is 46 by 110 feet in dimensions. 

William Brown was originally a Whig and 
then fell in with the views of the Free Soil 
party and was quite ready to become a member 
of the Republican party on its organization in 
the ’50s. Although actively interested in pub- 
lic affairs and local movements, he was never 
an aspirant for political honors, although on 
numerous occasions he was elected to minor 
offices and served as township trustee for 22 
years. He was a man of firm religious con- 
victions and for, many years was a leading 
‘member of the Achor Baptist Church. 

William Brown was united in marriage 
with Mary Magdalene Young, who was born 
April 13, 1791, and died in 1868. She was 
a daughter of Baltzar and Elizabeth (Boose) 
Young. They were of German birth and set- 
tled in York County, Pennsylvania, at a very 
early day. In 1803 they came to Middleton 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, and first 
located where Mrs.. Hazen now lives,—in 
Achor village. Mr. Young acquired a section 
of land, of which the present Brown homestead 
isa part. The Young family has been a promi- 
nent one in the affairs of this locality. Samuel 
and Peter Young, sons of Baltzar, were the 
first to agitate the idea of building a railroad 
west from Pittsburg to the wheat-growing 
counties of Ohio. Interest was soon aroused 
and a public meeting was called which met at 
the home of Peter Young in Achor in the build- 
ing that is now the Achor Baptist church par- 
sonage, the prominent men present being: Dr. 
A. G. Richardson, Samuel Young, Peter 
Young and William Brown. The project be- 
came noised about and resulted in activity in 
other localities and the movement finally re- 
‘sulted in the building of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway. 

William and Mary M. Brown became the 
‘parents of 10 children, namely: Jacob Young, 
‘born May 16, 1814, deceased February 10, 
1837; John, born October 20, 1815, deceased ; 


Baltzar, born November 25, 1817, deceased; 
Margaret, born September 7, 1819, deceased, 
who was the wife of Samuel Read; David, 
born August 24, 1822; Phebe Ann, born May 
31, 1825, deceased, who was the wife of Will- 
iam Williams, of Lawrence County, Pennsyl- 
vania; William Young, born July 22, 1827; 
Garretson Addison, born December 24, 1829, 
who was a probate judge in Minnesota; Elvira 
Harriet, born April 24, 1832, deceased; and 
Peter Young, the subject of this record. Rev. 
William Young Brown, of the above family, 


‘is a Presbyterian minister residing in Philadel- 


phia. He has a daughter who married Pro- 
fessor Lindsay of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was appointed by President Roose- 
velt as commissioner of education at, Puerto 
Rico, where he has the responsibility of estab- 
lishing schools and placing teachers. 

Peter VY. Brown attended the old log school- 
house of his district in Middleton township afd 
enjoyed three terms in Beaver Academy at 
Beaver, Pennsylvania. He then returned to the 
home farm, where he has since resided. He 
carries on general farming and stock-raising 
on his farm of 325 acres and makes a specialty 
of blooded stock, paying particular attention 
to Jersey and Aberdeen-Angus cattle. He is 
a member, of the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Mr. Brown has always been prominently 
identified with the public enterprises of the 
township. He was one of the original in- 
corporators of the New York, Pittsburg & 
Chicago Railroad, which is now the Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad. He was 
also one of the enterprising spirits, who pro- 
jected the present thriving town of Negley. 


——_47+ ____—_ 


BIEORGE LOWER, formerly _ post- 
©} master of Columbiana, and for a 
number of years an extensive stock- 
raiser in Fairfield township, now re- 
sides in his beautiful modern home 
on South Main street, Columbiana, one of 
the town’s most highly esteemed citizens. He 
comes from one of the oldest families of Fair- 
field township, in which township, on his 
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grandfather’s farm, he was born in 1840. He 
is a son of Elias and Elizabeth (Starr) Lower. 
' Mathias Lower, the grandfather, was the 
first permanent settler of Fairfield township. 
He was born in Maryland and in 1800, or 
possibly in 1799, he joined a party of other 
pioneers from Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, who camé on a prospecting tour 
through this section of Ohio. The party 
“squatted” in the valley of Bull Creek long 


before the land was surveyed and spent 13_ 


nights in this wilderness, subsisting on the 
game they killed. Subsequently they returned 
to their homes in Pennsylvania but came back 
with their families. Mathias Lower united 
with William Hale in purchasing section 23, 
Fairfield township, the northern part of which 
section became his own as early as 1803. In 
the fall of that year the first Court of Common 
Pleas for the county was held in his log barn, 
and as the ‘building did not afford a separate 
room to’ which the jury might retire to make up 
their. virdict, it is related that a large log which 
lay in the forest near by was used as a seat 
for the jurors as they deliberated on the guilt 
or innocence of the parties brought before 
them. 

The western part of this section of land 
is now the property of our subject, and the 
eastern part, where the old buildings are still 
partly preserved is now owned by Ira Seachrist. 
This is the most historic and interesting portion 
of Fairfield township. The Cate go of 
the pioneer settlers here were sub- 
stantial character who had come 7 m eae 
Chester and Westmoreland counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, a peaceful people who were in search of 
favorable locations on which to establish perma- 
nent homes. William Hale above-mentioned, 
the co-partner of Mathias Lower, was the one 
under whose direction the greater part of the 
county was surveyed. He settled with his 
family on section 26 and lived in Columbiana 
County for more than 60 years, being active 
in his profession until 1850. He finally re- 
moved to Cedar County, Iowa, where he died 
June 4, 1867, agetl 100 years, eight months 
and 28 days. Two of his brothers, John and 
Nathan, came with him and also settled in 
Fairfield township. 


——— 


The home of Mathias Lower was selected as 
the place of holding the first term of the Su- 
preme Court of Columbiana County, on June 
14, 1803. The judges present were Hon. Sam- 
uel Huntington and Hon. William Sprigg. An 
interesting document in this connection is tue 
following certificate. 


STATE OF OHIO, COLUMBIANA COUNTY, SS: 

I do hereby certify that at a Supreme Court heid 
at the house of Mathias Lower, in the county of Colum- 
biana aforesaid, the 14th day of June in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and three, before 
the Honorable Samuel Huntington and William 
Sprigg, Esq., Judges of the said Supreme Court, that 
William Larwell of Pittsburgh in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, Esquire, was admitted as attorney and counselor 
of this court and authorized to practice as such in the 
several courts of record in this State. 

In testimony of which J have hereunto affixed the 
seal of the said court above written. 

Reason BEALL, 
Clerk Supreme Court. 


This is supplemented by the official paper 
and certificate which is signed by Judge 
Huntington. 

Mathias Lower at first settled his family in 
section 11, Fairfield township, remaining there: 
until Ohio was admitted as a State. He 
cleared up some seven acres of land there, but 
later, with William Hale, entered section 23. 
as noted above. He married Elizabeth Arner. 

Elias Lower, father of our subject, was 
born in 1818 and he was reared on the oll 
homestead. His education was only that which 
could be obtained during the winter months 
in the little log schoolhouse in the clearing, but 
he was a man of natural ability and good mind 
and became well informed through reading. In 
1838 he married Elizabeth Starr and they had 
six children, namely: George, of Columbiana: 
Mrs. Sarah Trucksass: Hannah, wife of Isaac 
Stallcup, of Kansas City: Catherine, wife of 
Seth Bradfield; Mathias, Jr., who resides. un- 
married on the old homestead; and Phebe, who 
died in infancy. The mother of this family 
was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, es 
died in May, 1871. Elias Lower married. i 
1874, Mrs. Caroline Rauch, widow of ie 
Rauch and a daughter of a pioneer, Jchn. 
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Peters. She still survives, residing in the vil- 
lage of Unity, advanced in years. 

Elias Lower was a stanch old Jacksonian 
Democrat, but he was a man of such sterling 
character that, although he lived in a strongly 
Republican township, he was elected yerr after 
year to office, serving for nine yerrs as town- 
ship trustee. He was a consistent member of 
the Reformed Church and was a perfect type 
of a generation of men distinguished for their 
personal integrity and solidity of character. 
He lived to a good old age. 

George Lower’s boyhood was passed before 
all pioneer conditions had passed away in Fair- 
field township. The log schoolhouse, with its 
slabs for seats and its indifferent equipment, 
was the scene of his early educational progress 
and a wonderful contrast to the stately 
structures and modern furnishings, which the 


taxes he pays assist in keeping in order for the | 


present generation. However, those old log 
schools turned out a notable body of men, the 
most of them clear of brain and many robust 
of body, Mr. Lower being an example. He 
grew up on his father’s farm, becoming a 
master of agriculture and giving much atten- 
tion to stock-raising and fruit growing. In 
1863 he enlisted for service in the Civil War,, 
entering Company F, 143rd Reg., Ohio Vol. 
Inf., and was at the front for a short time. 

After his return from the army, Mr. Lower 
settled on his own land in the western part of 
section 23, Fairfield township, where he owns 
two farms, hoth of which he now has under 
rental. He devotes the greater part of his 
energies to the fruit business at Columbiana, 
being a large producer, buyer and shipper. He 
is considered one of the city’s most capable 
business men. 

Mr. Lower was married, first, in 1868 to 
Henrietta Flickinger, who was a daughter of 
Samuel Flickinger. She died in 1871, leaving 
‘one son, George H. His second union was 
with Ada Bradfield, who died in 1881, the 
mother of one child, Carrie, who died aged six 
years. On September 17, 1884, Mr. Lower 
was married to Minnie O. Witt, who is a 
daughter of John Witt, and they have one 
daughter,—Luella. 


Politically Mr. Lower is a Democrat and © 


he has been more or less active in county, State 
and district politics for many years. Under 
President Cleveland he served four years as 
postmaster at Columbiana. He and his wife 
are members of Grace Reformed Church. 


——_++e—_____ 


A}OWARD G. WHITACRE,* president 
4} of the E. G. Whitacre Boiler Com- 
pany, of Wellsville, and one of the 
city’s most prominent and_ public- 
spirited men, was born in Wellsville, 
Ohio, May 28, 1856, and is a son of Thomas 
and Sarah (McCauley) Whitacre. 

All the Whitacres sprang from Sir Knight 
Simon of Whitacre or Whiteacre, or, to give it 
the original spelling before the letters “‘w” and 
“h” came into orthographical use, Quitacre. Sir 
Knight Simon, at the time of the “Domesday 
Survey,” under the direction of William the 
Conqueror, was found to be possessed of a 
tract of land in Warwickshire, which was 
arable, wheat-producing land and was after- 
ward enfeoffed to him. Sir Knight Simon was 
made a King’s commissioner and his successors 
in his family held the office for over 200 years. 
At the present time his great property is div- 
ided into two townships, which are known as 
Whitacre Superior and Whitacre Inferior. 

The name is one familiar in many localities, 
but it is not definitely known from which sec- 


_tion or branch came John Whitacre, the emi- 


grant to this country, from whom came the sub- 
ject of this sketch. With good reason it is sup- 
posed, however, that he came from Yorkshire, 
England. In 1672 persons to the number of 
37 were discharged from the common gaol for 
the county and city of York having been com- 
mitted on the charge of belonging to the then 
despised sect, the Quakers, and one of this 
number was John Whitacre. 

In 1699 the sect had grown strong enough 
to become a menace to the wild, loose living of 
the court and people of England so that persecu- 
tions became unbearable and a goodly number 
decided to dare the dangers of the deep and 
trust to the hospitality of unknown sHores ir 
order to enjoy the rights of religious freedom. 
Hence a large concourse of Quakers, or Friends: 
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as they are now denominated, gathered from 
Lancaster and Yorkshire and embarked on the 
“Britannia,” bound for America and for the 
State of Pennsylvania. The vessel arrived 
safely at Philadelphia prior to August 25, 1699, 
although during the long voyage a pestilence 
had broken out, by reason of which 50 persons 
died at sea and about 20 more after landing. 
Among the latter number was one Thomas 
Wilson. He left a will which was proven 
November 25, 1699. He appointed as execu- 
tives his friends, John Scott, late of Yorkshire, 
and Anthony Morris, of Philadelphia. The 
connection with the Whitacres came in the mar- 
riage of Jane, the widow of this John Scott, 
“roth month, 1702,” to John Whitacre, and it 
is very probable that this John Whitacre was a 
passenger on the “Britannia.” 

John Whitacre, Jr., son of John and Jane 
(Scott) Whitacre, was born May 14, 1704. He 
was a member of the Falls Monthly Meeting, 
‘in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and he re- 
tained his membership after his mariage. He 
resided there until 1757 when he removed to 
the vicinity of the Kingwood (New Jersey) 
Monthly Meeting, and in 1761 to the vicinity of 


the Fairfax (Virginia) Monthly Meeting. His | 


first wife whom he married in Philadelphia 
was Naomi Hulmé. His second wife’s name 
was Rachel. 

Edward Whitacre, son of John Jr., and 
Rachel Whitacre, was born April 26, 1761, in 
Loudoun County, Virginia, moved to Ohio in 
1806, and died at Minerva, Ohio, in 1840. He 
married Martha Brown, who was born in 
December, 1766. 

Thomas Whitacre, the second child of the 
above marriage, and the grandfather of our 
subject, was born August 18, 1785. Both he 
and his father were buried in the Plains grave- 
yard, on the old McKinley farm. 

Thomas Whitacre, son of Thomas, was 
born in Augusta, Ohio, in 1822, and died in 
1884. He learned the trade of cabinet-maker 
and became a well-known manufacturer of fur- 
niture. In 1854 he located in Wellsville, Ohio, 
where he started the Whitacre Hotel, which 
was, at that time, the best hostelry in Columbi- 
ana County. He conducted this until 1869, 
ably assisted by his capable wife, who managed 


it during her husband’s absence in the army. 
He was a lieutenant in the 104th Reg., Ohio 
Vol. Inf., but was discharged on account of 
physical disability. After his return he re- 
sumed hotel keeping but sold the property in 
1869 and moved to Whitacre’s Mills, about 
nine miles from Wellsville. Here he operated 
a farm and a grist and sawmill until 1880, 
when he returned to Wellsville. Later he 
incorporated what was known as Whitacre & 
Company, for the manufacture of hardware, 
plumbers’ and tinners’ supplies, starting in a 
very small way, but the business grew to such 
proportions that by 1890 he was employing 75 
men. He continued to actively supervise the 
business as long as he lived. He was a man 
of excellent business ability and was one of 
the county’s first-class citizens. He supported 
the Republican party but was no _ politician. 

Thomas Whitacre married Sarah Mce- 
Cauley, a daughter of Patrick McCauley, who 
owned a farm between Wellsville and Summit- 
ville, where she was born. She died in 1903, 
aged 80 years. Of the family of six children, 
four grew to maturity, viz: William J., now 
deceased; Harvey H., of Wellsville; Edward 
G., of this sketch; and Mary S., the wife of 
Richard Bean, of Los Angeles, California. 
The father of this family was a consistent 
member of the Disciples Church, but the 
mother had been reared in the Methodist Epis- 
copal faith. 

Edward G. Whitacre was born May 28, 
1856, as noted, coming upon the«scene of life 
at a very important epoch in our country’s 
history. He was but a child when his father 
went into the Civil War and remained with 
his mother in Wellsville, where he was edu- 
cated in the public schoals. He began his busi- 
ness career in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and continued with that cor- 
poration for three or four years and then went 
into the machine shops and learned the trade 
of machinist. In 1870 he was engaged by 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, potters of East 
Liverpool, to be their traveling representative 
and he continued with that great company for 
the next 10 years. He then became associated 
with his father in organizing Whitacre & Com- 
pany and remained connected with this ‘enter- 
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prise until 1890, when the business was re- 
moved to Michigan. For one year thereafter 
Mr. Whitacre continued his connection with 
it, and then retumed to Wellsville, where he 
organized the Page Boiler Company. This 
continued as.such until 1900 when the business 
‘was. incorporated as the E. G. Whitacre Boiler 
Company. The company’s business is that of 
heating and ventilating engineers. The fac- 
tory is located at Detroit, where some 50 men 
are constantly employed, but contracts are 
taken all over the country. In addition they 
employ about roo men in the different -con- 
struction gangs in the various States. The 
main office is located in the Whitacre Block 
on Third street, Wellsville, one of the finest 
business locations in the city. This fine struct- 
ure covers the entire square on Third street 
from Commerce street to Lisbon street. The 
company manufactures hot water and steam- 
heating boilers, radiators and heating supplies, 
manufacturing 500 boilers annually. It is one 
of the city’s important concerns. 

Mr. Whitacre married Addie B. Malone, 
daughter of Lemuel Malone of Wellsville, and 
they have two children: Edward G., Jr., and 
Julia Frances. Mrs. Whitacre is a member 
of the Christian church. 

Politically Mr. Whitacre is a Republican, 
but has only reluctlantly accepted office, being 
in no sense a politician. He was a member of 
the City Council several terms, and when the 
new municipal code went into effect retired as 
president of that body. He was one of the 
organizers of the Wellsville Board of Trade, of 
which he is secretary. He has always been a 
man of public spirit and has done much to ad- 
vance the city’s various utilities and increase 
her commerce. 


————_4-+-o—__———_- 
ENRY ALLMON.* deceased, was 
born on Chestnut Ridge, Carroll 


County, Ohio, in 1837, and died on 
his farm, on section 28, Washing- 
ton township, Columbiana County, 
in 1884, from the results of an accident. He 
was a son of James Allmon, who was born in 
Virginia and came to Ohio in pioneer days, 


entering land on Chestnut Ridge, Carroll. 
County. 

Henry Allmon left behind a widow and a 
highly respected family, his children being - 
connected by marriage with many of the old- 
est and most honorable families of this sec- 
tion of the state. Henry Allmon married 
Mary Ann Blazer, who was a daughter of 
Basil Blazer, a native of Springfield township, 
Jefferson County, Ohio. Mrs. Allmon died 
May 30, 1900, survived by these four of~ 
her family. of nine children: namely; West T., 
Monroe A., Emmet M. and Elisa. West T. 
Allmon’ owns and lives upon the old home- 
stead farm of 160 acres, which was formerly 
occupied by his father, from whom he received 
it. He married Evanna Borland, and they 
have three children: Laura, Viola and Lulu. 
Monroe A. Allmon married Samantha Peter- . 
son and they have two children: Sanford and 
Roy. Ehsa Allmon married William Buck 
and has two children,—Harold and Hilda 

| (twins). 

Emmet M. ALLMoN married Lucinda Bor- - 
land and they have four children: Harry W., 
born in 1893; Edgar L., born in 1895; Bertha 
Belle, born mr 1898: and Grace E., born in 
1901. Emmet owns 67 acres of a farm of 212 
acres, situated in section 28, Washington town- 
ship, which his father owned at the time of 
death. The other 125 acres are owned by the 
three other heirs. Mrs. Allmon is a daughter 
of Washington and Magdalena (Easterday) 
Borland, the former of whom was born in 
Harrison County, Ohio, and was a son of 
Samuel Borland, who came to Ohio from 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, and settled 
in North township, Harrison County, in 1821. 
He built a log cabin in the woods and here 
reared a family of five children, of whom his 
son Washington was the second. Samuel 
Borland'’s wife died when Washington was a 
child, but he grew up into intelligent young 
manhood, was very studious and secured a 
fine education at Hagerstown Academy and 
later in the best schools in Ohio. He married 
Magdalena Easterday, and they had to chil- 
dren, five sons and five daughters,—Mrs. All- 
mon being the youngest—all of whom still 
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survive and are doing well. Mr. Borland ac- 
cumulated a large estate in Monroe township, 
Carroll County, and generously assisted all of 
his children. He was an active and influential 
Democrat and held many offices of trust and 
profit in Monroe township. He was born July 
II, 1822, and died in his 83rd year. 

Emmet M. Allmon, like his esteemed father 
and father-in-law, is a stanch Democrat. He 
has looked after the welfare of his family’s 
future by associating himself with the benefici- 
ary society of the Protected Home Circle. The 
whole family connection is well and favorably 
known in Washington township. 


eS eS 


AMES FIGGINS,* an old and re- 
spected resident of Wayne township, 
where he was born in 1829, is the 
owner of a fine farm of 80 acres in 
section 28. The parents of Mr. 

Figgins were John and Nancy (Wollam) Fig- 

gins. 

John Figgins was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, and was a son of James 
Figgins, also a native of Westmoreland 
County. The latter was a Revolutionary sol- 
dier and a member of the staff of General 
Stuben. For his services he was awarded a 
pension of $8 a month. His last years were 
spent with his son John on his farm in Wayne 
township, where he died at the age of go years 
and both he and his aged wife were buried in 
the Lebanon churchyard. John Figgins sur- 
vived his wife and died aged 75 years. The 
Wollams were early pioneers of Columbiana 
County and our subject’s maternal grandfather 
was a teamster who transported goods to and 
from Philadelphia long before the building of 
any railroads over the mountains. He was a 
native of Pennsylvania and died in Wayne 
township, Columbiana County, Ohio, aged 80 
years. i 

James Figgins of this sketch was named 
in honor of his paternal grandfather, the Revo- 
lutionary soldier whom he can easily recall. 
He attended the district schools in youth and 
grew up a practical farmer. When reaay to 


le 
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settle down, he bought his present farm from 
his father. This land was originally entered 
by a Mr. McCoy and Mr. Figgins has the first 
deed, which bears the signature of President 
Andrew Jackson. Mr. Figgins the elder en- 
tered a farm adjoining this one. All this land 
is fertile and well-improved. 

In 1864 our subject enlisted for service in 
the Civil War, in Company A, 143rd Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf., of which he was Ist corporal 
and color-bearer, and was mustered out in 
September of the same year, having taken part 
in the fighting near Petersburg. He belongs 
to the local Grand Army of the Republic post. 
Politically he is a Republican. 

Mr. Figgins was married, first, to Hannah 
Kirby, who was born in Lehigh County, Penn- 
sylvania. The two children of.this marriage 
were: Joseph and John W. The former was 
born at East Liverpool in 1853 and died at 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 1903. His widow 
still survives, with three children,—Daniel, 
James and Ruth,—and lives in Iowa. John 
W. married Maggie Rosebury and their chil- 
dren are Carl, Paula and Ethel. He is chief 
cletk in the railroad shops at Columbus. Mr.. 
Figgins married, second, Susan Kiper, who 
was born in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. 

mes ek af 


PR ALTER C. SUPPLEE.* one of 
H| East Liverpool's most active and 
successful business men, has had 
a varied career in the business 
world. He is at the present time 
secretary and treasurer of the Federal Building 
& Loan Company, and is identified with many 
other important enterprises of the city. Asa 
real estate man, he has been an important 
factor in the upbuilding of the East End. 

Mr. Supplee was born in Ohio township, 
Beaver County, Penrsvlvania, December 12, 
1861, and is a son of William and Jennie 
(Rambo) Supplee. His father was born in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia and came across 
the mountains in a wagon, locating near Smith's 
Ferry in Beaver ‘County, Pennsylvania. He 
was a blacksmith by trade but during the last 
10 years of his life he was engaged as a dairy 
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farmer on an extensive scale, shipping his pro- 
ducts to Pittsburg. He died about 1875. aged 
68 years. In polities he was a Republican. 
He and his wife were parents of the following 
children: Mary, widow of Henry Dillon, of 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; Samuel, deceased, 
who was a resident of Columbus, Ohio; An- 
drew. deceased; Sarah J., deceased, who was 
the wife of George B. Walton, of East Liver- 
pool; W. Harrison, of East Liverpool; and 
Walter C. Mrs. Supplee died in 1890, aged 
69 vears. She and her husband were Epis- 
copalians. 

Walter C. Supplee was educated in the 
common schools of Ohio township, Beaver 
County, near Smith's Ferry, and there learned 
the trade of carpenter, which he followed some 
vears. He also contracted for some years, 
then followed his trade in the pottery of C. C. 
Thompson and for three years served as special 
policeman at that plant. He was next ap- 
pointed to the city police force, with which he 
was identified for seven vears, most of the time 
as deputy marshal or assistant chief of police. 
He next went to Lisbon and served as deputy 
sheriff four years wider Charles Gill. Upon 
the expiration of hts term he was elected chief 
of police of Lisbon, which office he resigned 
at the end of one vear because of ill health. 
Returning to East Liverpool, he settled in the 
East End in January, 1900, and has since en- 
_gaged extensively in the real estate business. 
-He organized the Supplee Land Company, of 
which he was secretary and treasurer for a 
time, and made of it a very. successful venture. 
On Febrttary 24. 1902, in connection with Dr. 
Rey. Marshall. T. H. Fisher, William C. 
Thompson and Frank Allabaugh, he organized 
the Federal Building & Loan Company. of 
which he‘has since heen secretary and treas- 
urer. The first board of directors included 
the above named and S. R. Dixson, W. H. 
Kinney, J. H. Smith, Jr.. and W. -\. Andrews. 
It remains unchanged at the present with the 
exception that C. R. Boyd has taken the place 


of William C. Thompson, decease. In 1903. 
he organized the Midway Land Company. of 
all he is also secretary and treasurer. In 


addition he is an architect of considerable ex- 


perience, a profession for which he prepared 
himself without school instruction. His early 
training at his trade gives him a practical know- 
ledge, which has been invaluable in the work 
of planning buildings. 

Mr. Supplee has been a member of the 
Knights of Pythias since he was 21 and 
past chancellor commander of Peabody Lodge, 
No. 19; and a member of Eureka Circle, No. 
86, Protected Home Circle. He was a mem- 
ber of Company E, Eighth Reg., Ohio National 
Guards, enlisting as private and being ad- 
vanced to captain within a year. During the 
riots accompanying the coal strike in 1895, he 
was on duty. During the Spanish American 
War he organized a company at Lisbon, but 
they were not called out; he mustered in 102 
officers and men in 24 hours. Politically he 
is a Republican. He was united in marriage 
with Cora L. Ritz, a daughter of James Ritz, 
and they have four children: Cornelia, 
Clyda A., Herman H and Charles G.  Relig- 
iously, they are members of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of East Liverpool, of which 
our subject was formerly treasurer. 


Ho 


the enterprising and successful busi- 
ness men of Salem, an extensive 
wholesale dealer in tobacco and con- 
fectionery, is a native of Ohio, and 
was born in the village of Washingtonville, 
on the line of Columbiana and Mahoning 
counties, August 17, 1869. His parents are 
Absalom and Mary (Hoffman) Callahan. 
Both parents of Mr. Callahan were born in 
Mahoning county, Ohio, and they have a 
comfortable home at No. 38 Mlaple_ street. 
Salem. In his earlier years Absalom Callahan 
was a drover and dealer in live-stock, 
“ye time he has assisted his son in ae latter's 


lerge business. Mr. and Mrs. Callahan have 
two children, namely: Lawrence A., of this 


sketch and Estella, the wife of C. H. King, a 
erocer of Salem. 


Since the age of 10 years Lawrence A. 


| Callahan has been in business operating a news- 


qi) AWRENCE A. CALLAHAN, one of: 


but for: 
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stand and stationery store in his native town 
even while in school. A partner attended to 


his business during school hours but his enter- | 


prise and business ability made the venture 
a success and gave his native village a first- 
class service in this line. Succeeding well and 
accumulating a little capital, at the age of 12 
years he added tobacco and confectionery to 
his stock and has been in the business ever since. 
By the time he was 23 years of age he had be- 
come possessed of capital sufficient to start into 
a wholesale business and he then came to 
Salem and was soon established here, at first 
driving his own delivery wagon and living in 
rented property. In contrast, he now has a 
trade that covers Columbiana and Mahoning 
counties and own an acre and a half of valuable 
land on Franklin avenue, where he has erected 
a handsome residence and barn and his sub- 
stantial two-story warehouse, 22 by 60 feet, 
with elevator and other modern equipment. 
His father attends to the warehouse business, 
Mr. Callahan being his own solicitor. In this 
capacity he is a success, his personal appear- 
ance and genial address serving him well as 
an introduction. After that the securing of 
business is easy as the superior quality of his 
goods speak for themselves. His is a suc- 


cess won entirely through his own efforts, one. 


which reflects credit and “commands admira- 
tion. 

Mr. Callahan was married September 3, 
1891, to Emi L. Longbatton, who was born 
at Washingtonville, Ohio, March 22, 1870, and 
is a daughter of John H. and Ottillia (Snyder) 
Longbatton, the former of whom was a native 
of England and the latter of Ohio. Mrs. Cal- 
lahan’s mother belonged to one of the oldest 
pioneer families of Columbiana County. Her 
grandfather Snyder built the first house: in 
Washingtonville. Her family is very well 
known. Our subject’s grandmother was Susan 
Kelter also of an old family. She came to 
Salem through the swamps, while bear and 
other wild beasts were numerous. She brought 
the first spinning wheel here. She lived to 
the unusual age of 92 years, her death taking 
place only two years ago. 

In political affiliation, Mr. Callahan is a 


Democrat. He is a 32nd degree Scottish Rite 
Mason, belongs to Perry Lodge, No. 185, F. 
& A. M., of Salem; Salem Chapter, No. 94 
R. A. M.; Omega Council, No. 44, R. & S.. 
M.; Salem Commandery, No. 42, K. T.; Per- 
fection Chapter of Rose Croix, Valley of Can- 
ton, of Canton, Ohio; Lake Erie Consistory, 
S..P..R. S., of ,Cleveland. 


—__——$_¢+9—___— 


mION. THOMAS H. SILVER, A. B., 
w LL. B* president of the Silver 
Banking Company, at Wellsville, was 
born in this city, February 21, 1856, 
and is a son of Dr. David S. and 
Nancy Elizabeth (Hammond) Silver, 

The paternal grandfather, David Silver,’ 
was born at Havre de Grace, Maryland, in 
1784. He remained on the family plantation 
until about the age of 35 years, when he came 
to Ohio and bought a farm between Waynes- 
burg and Canton. At that time the country 
was still a wilderness and Indians and wild ani-. 
mals still roamed through the forests. In this 
new country the Silvers were pioneers, the 
father a man of hardy enterprise and un- 
daunted courage, the progenitor of a family 
which has become one of prominence in his. 
adopted State. His political support was given 
to the Whig party. 

Dr. David S. Silver, son of the pioneer and 
father of our subject, was probably one of the 
most brilliant men Columbiana County has ever: 
known. He was born February 12, 1811, and 
died in August, 1877. His early school .ad- 
vantages were naturally limited, but he ac- 
quired enough learning to enable him to teach 
the local schools until his determination was 
formed to enter upon the study of medicine. 
In Dr. Gardner, of Waynesburg, he found an 
able preceptor and by him was prepared for the 
New York College of Medicine, where he was 
subsequently graduated and was licensed to 
practice about 1825. Shortly afterward, he 
came to Columbiana County and entered upon 
the practice of his profession, which he contin- 
ued until 1883. In 1845 he located at Wells- 
ville and this town continued his home until 
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the close of his life. In summing up the life 
and career of a man of such brilliant parts as 
the late Dr. Silver, the biographer is at a loss 
what feature to make the most prominent. He 
was at the head of his profession, his reputa- 
tron beng one of note all over this section. He 
accumulated a large fortune through his excel- 
lent business qualities, while at the same time 
he was hberal and charitable to an extent only 
known to those intimately associated with him. 
Speaking the German language like the Eng- 
ish, he had practically taught himself both, im 
order to gratify his desire for learning and in- 
vestigation, 

Dr. Silver was one of the early admirers of 
Abraham Lincoln, seeing in the honest country 
lawyer much more than the mere politician 
and predieting for him much of the suceess 
which he later reached. In all movements of 
of the Republican party, Dr. Silver took a deep 
person! interest, heing in entire sympathy with 
its fundamental principles. Fle would have 
reached great heights as a Kowyer, having the 


keen foresight and aeeurate judgment required 


in the Kuw and possessing also the mangetic 
oratorieal powers whieh produced clestred effeet 
upon his hearers, moving them alternately to 
laughter or tears. With a poetic and vivid im- 
agination, he was a powerful temperance advo- 
cate and in this cause he was looked upon as a 
most effective lecturer. 

Dr. Silver was united in marriage with 
Naney Elizabeth Hammond, who was a daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Hammond. To this 
union were born five children, the four whe 
reached maturity being: Thomas H., of Wells- 
ville; Margaret, of Wellsville; Frank Wade, 
who is connected with the State Bank at Dur- 
ango, Colorado; and David, of Pittsburg. The 
last named is a distinguished physician and 
surgeon, a graduate of Harvard College and 
of the universities of Berlin and Vienna, and is 
the superintendent of the orthopedic depart- 
ment of thé General Hospital at Allegheny 
City. 

Mrs. Silver passed away two years before 
her husband, dying in 1885, at the age of 56 
years. She was a woman of admirable char- 
acter and was beloved and esteemed by all 
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| ated from the Harvard Law School. 


who knew her. Both Dr. Silver and his wife 
were consistent members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, active in all its work and 
generous supporters of its charities. 

Thomas H. Silver, our immediate subject, 
completed the common and high school courses 
at Wellsville and subsequently was graduated 
at .\llegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
hn 1875 he entered the senior class at Harvard 
College and in the following year was gradu- 
Selecting 
Chicago as his first field of practice, Mr. Silver 
entered the law office of Lyman & Jackson of 
that city and was admitted to the IHinois bar 
with permission to practice before the Supreme 
Court. During his year of practice in the great 
lake city, he met with most encouraging suc- 


cess, but was recalled to Wellsville on account 


of his belovect father’s failing health. 

Upon his return, he found himself com- 
pelled to assume charge of Ins father’s many 
business interests and as these were so im- 
portant financially, he eonsidered it advisable 
to open a regular banking institution in order to 
propely take care of them. ‘“Fhus came about 
the organization of the Silver Banking Con- 
pany, in February, F884, Mr. Silver becoming 
its president. His father’s health was never 
restored to the extent that he could again re- 
sume charge of his:affairs, in faet for, the last 
five years of his hfe he was an invalid. 

Mr. Silver has been president of the Cham- 
pion Brick Works ever since their organiza- 
tion in 1886, and is interested in numberless 
other enterprises. In 1884 he erected the 
building in which the bank is located. This is 
one of the fine business struetures of the city 
and would do eredit to a much larger place. 

Mr. Silver is an uncompromising Republi- 
can and, if his time were not so occupied by 
business affairs, would probably be obliged to 
accept public offices which are continually being 
pressed upon him. In 1881 he was appointed 
city solicitor of Wellsville and in 1882 and 
1883 he served the city as mayor. In 1889 he 
was elected to the Ohio State Senate, in which 
he served with the greatest efficiency, but posi- 
tively declined a renomination. For 12 years 
he has served on the School Board and has 


always actively supported all civic measures 
which promise welfare to the general public. 
As a business man and financier, he is known 
all over the State. His fellow-citizens find him 
a courteous, affable, educated gentleman, ever 
ready to give ear to the discussion of social 
and economic questions and to lend assistance 
in carrying out commendable public-spirited en- 
terprises. . 

On October 2, 1885, Mr. Silver was mar- 
ried to Susanna Moore, who was a daughter of 
Capt. Daniel and Harriet (Brown) Moore, 
of Newport, Kentucky. Mrs. Silver died in 
1887, at the age of 29 years, leaving two chil- 
dren, viz.: Harriet Moore, who is a student at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
class of 1906; and Thomas F., Jr., who is a 
student in the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, class of 1906. 

Mr. Silver married, second, Mary R. 
Reager, who is a daughter of Rev. James H. 
Reager, D. D., formerly of Jacksonville, Ohio, 
where Mrs. Silver was born, but now of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Canton, Ohio. 
For the past 20 years our subject has been 
a church trustee. He owns a beautiful home 
in Wellsville and both he and his wife are 
prominent in the quiet social life of the city. 
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P= \COB De TEMPLE,* deceased, for 
@| many years one of the most highly 
respected citizens of East Liverpool, 
where he resided retired from busi- 
ness activity for some II years prior 
to his decease on November, 9, 1884, was born 
in one of the Prussian provinces bordering on 
the Rhine, June g, 1812. 
The De Temple family originated in France 
and belonged to that persecuted and heroic 
band of Huguenots who escaped to Germany 
in 1572, after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


The family became identified with the people ° 


with whom they found a welcome and home 
and there Mr. De Temple's ancestors continued 
to live and multiply until the time of his father, 
Mathew De Temple, who came to America in 
1842. He located at Buffalo, New York, re- 
mained there until 1854 and then removed. to 
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Lewis County, New York. He was the father 
of 1o children, viz.: George, who died in New 
York; Jacob, of this sketch; Helen; Catherine ; 
Mathew; John; Nicholas; Joseph and Emily: 
The only survivor is Nicholas, who resides at 
Darien Center, New York. 

The family trade of the De Temple kindred 
was working in iron and this it had followed 
for generations, becoming prominent and 
wealthy, and prior to its expulsion from France 
had owned great furnaces and busy foundries. 
Jacob De Temple adopted the family calling 
and became a skilled and reliable workman. He 
was well educated in his own language, accord- 
ing to the excellent German law, and when he 
came to the United States at the age of 45 
years he was an artisan who could command 
high prices for the class of work he was able 
to do. A stranger, he had to seek employment 
and he went first to Buffalo and from there to: 
the great iron city of Pittsburg, where he 
doubtless would have remained, had not the 
cholera been prevailing at that time. From 
Pittsburg he went to Wheeling and thence to 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Surprised and pleased with the great agri- 
cultural opportunities offered on every side in 
the new country, Mr. De Temple decided to 
try farming for a time and, following out this 
idea, first rented a farm in the neighborhood 
of Mingo, later another at Holliday’s Grove. 
Here he remained three years and then moved 
to another farm near Brown’s Station thence 
to Toronto, Ohio, and still later to Smith’s 
Ferry, Pennsylvania. All of his agricultural 
ventures proved successful and when he retired 
to East Liverpool, on October 1, 1873, he pos- 
sessed a'competency, invested in desirable land, 
and erected the comfortable home in which his 
widow still resides, at No. 290° West Third 
street. Here the remainder of his life was 
spent and he passed away esteemed and re- 
spected by all who knew him. ; 

Jacob De Temple was twice married, his 
first wife dying in 4850 in the home on the 
Rhine, Germany. \ Their eight children were: 
Catherine, deceased; Peter, deceased; Peter 
(2nd), deceased; Anna, deceased; Mathew E., 
of the “Scotch Settlement,’ Columbiana Coun- 
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ty; Elizabeth, wife of John Trumick, of 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania; and Helena, de- 
ceased, formerly the wife of Jesse Smith, of 
Cumberland, West Virginia. Mr. De Temple 
was married, second, on July 9, 1857, to Mary 
A. Feist, who was born at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 8, 1833, and is a daughter of 
Sebastian Feist,once a prominent farmer of that 
locality. Ten children were born to this union, 
nine of whom reached mature years, namiely : 
A. L., of Stockton, California; James A., of 
East Liverpool; Joseph, deceased; Mary, de- 
ceased; Cecelia,-wife of James Johnson, of 
Chester, West Virginia; Henry M., of Buf- 
falo, New York; Laura, wife of Herbert Crites, 
of East Liverpool; Gertrude, wife of William 
Dougherty, of Wheeling; and George, de- 
ceased. 

' Mathew De Temple came to East Liverpool 
with his father, leaving Buffalo in 1851, lived 
at Wheeling in 1852 and later at Steubenville. 
In 1861 he enlisted for his first term of service 
in the Civil War, entering the First Regiment, 
West Virginia Vol. Inf., and was mustered out 
in the same year. In 1862 he reenlisted, enter- 
ing the 84th Regiment, Ohio Vol. Inf., and 
was out that year and then a second time re- 
enlisted, this time entering the 129th Reg., 
Ohio Vol. Inf., in which he served until March, 
1864. He took part in the furious battle of 
Perryville, Kentucky,.and participated in num- 
erous skirmishes and was seriously wounded at 
Mulberry Gap. When he first enlisted, he was 
but 18 years of age, having been born March 
25, 1843, but all through the hard service fol- 
lowing he performed a brave man’s duty and 
has a military record of which he may be justly 
proud. 

Mr. De Temple was united in marriage with 
Lizzie Baker, who is a daughter of George 
Baker, and they have reared eight children, as 
follows: Harry E., a resident of Wellsville, 
who married Dot Hall; Ida, who is the wife of 
Oscar Styler; Charles, who is a resident of 
Kansas; Mary, wife of George O. Hanna, of 
Kansas; Helen; Catherine, wife of Pdward 
Jobling; Thomas H., who lives at Wellsville; 
and Florence, wife of Oliver Trench. 

The De Temple family belong to the Cath- 


olic Church. 
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~@\OBERT HANNAY,* one of the well- 
known citizens and excellent agricul- 
turists of Columbiana County, who 
resides on his well-improved farm of 
890 acres in section 15, Butler town- 
ship-and also owns 33 1-3 acres in Perry town- 
ship, was born at Coraopolis, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, December 17, 1845, and is a son 
of William and Elizabeth (Watson) Hannay. 

William Hannay, father of our subject, was 
born in Scotland, a Highlander, and was 21 
years of age when he came to America, well 
equipped with the trade of stone-mason, This 
he followed at first but later entered into con- 
tracting and became prominent as a railroad, 
canal and bridge contractor. About 1854 he 
came to Columbiana County and bought 4 farm 


-of 162 acres in Perry township on which he 


established the family and set his sons:to work 
clearing land. He built the City Jail in Alle- 
gheny and other public buildings there and in 
other cities, was interested in the construction 
of numerous important canals and at the time 
of his death m 1863, at the age of 63 years, 
he was in the employ of the Fort Wayne Rail- 
road Company. He was a Republican in his 
political views and in earlier days was an 
Abolitionist. He was a worthy member of the 
Methodist Church and was a liberal supporter. 
He donated the lumber for the erection of the 
Salem Methodist Church. 

The mother of our subject, who was a 
daughter of Mark and Ellen Watson, was born 
in Durham, England, and died in Perry town- 
ship on the home farm in 1891 at the age of 78 
years. She was 16 years of age when she 
came to Pennsylvania with her parents, who set- 
tled at Coraopolis, Allegheny County. This 
town was named for Cora Watson, who was a 
daughter of Fawcett Watson, who was an 
uncle of our subject. He donated a large tract 
of land as the site of the village and railroad 
station and the place was named in honor of 
his young daughter. Mr. Hannay is one of a 
family of nine children born to his parents, 
the five survivors being: William, of Salem; 
James E.. of Perry township: John F., of But- 
ler township; Robert, of this sketch; and David, 
of Perry township, who lives on the home farm. 

Our subject was about 13 years of age 
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when he accompanied his parents to Colum- 
biana County. He has lived in the vicinity of 
Salem ever since. Although his father owned 
a good farm, his duties kept him away a large 
portion of the time and the operation of the 
farm devolved upon his sons. In 1864 Robert 
Hannay enlisted in the service of his country, 
entering Company F, 184th Reg., Ohio Vol. 
Inf., under Capt. George P. Davis and Colonel 
Cumminger. The regiment was sent to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, thence to Bridgeport, Ala- 
bama and then to Chattanooga. After the fall 
of -Richmond it returned to Bridgeport, its 
duty being mainly in guarding important points. 
Mr. Hannay was mustered out at the close of 
the war at Camp Chase, Columbus, and then 
returned to his home. He is a member of 
Trescott Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the 
Republic, at Salem. 

When our subject was not more than‘ 13 
years of age, he went with the firm of Henliff 
Brothers and learned the trade of stone-mason. 
This he resumed after the close of the war 
and worked at it more or less until recently. 
During the last two years he has been mainly 
concerned with farming and dairying, selling 
his milk to the Winona Creamery. Mr. Han- 
nay has a very pleasant home, his land is very 
valuable and his improvements excellent. The 
commodious residence he built in 1876. He 
has three acres in orchard. 

In 1870 Mr. Hannay married Lydia Ann 
Patterson, who was born on an adjoining farm 
in Butler township, and is a daughter of Robert 
and Lydia Ann Patterson. Mr. Patterson came 
here from Philadelphia and entered this land, 
which consisted of about 400 acres. Hé made 
his money by driving cattle, sheep and horses 
over the mountains, a very profitable business 
in his day. He was born in Ireland but mar- 
ried into a very prominent Philadelphia fain- 
ily. He had nine children, namely: John P., 
Susan, Margaret and William, all deceased: 
Robert, of Guilford County, North Carolina; 
Mary E., wife of John F. Hannay, of Butler 
township; Fannie, wife of George Little, of 
Butler township; Emma Jane, who died young; 
George, who died aged 12 years; and Lydia 


Ann, wife of our subject. Mr. and Mrs, Han- | 


nay have these children: Charles, of Mahoning 
County ; George; Nora, living at home; John, 
of Pittsburg; and Homer, deceased. 

Mr. Hannay has lived on his present farm 
since 1870. His farm of 33 1-3 acres in Perry 
township is a part of the old homestead farm. 
The Hannays are all considered substantial, 


representative men and good citizens. 
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aIMOTHY GEE.* one of the repre- 
| sentative farmers and worthy citi- 
zens of Perry township, where he 
owns a fine farm of 100 acres in 
section 7, was born July 11, 1822, 
in the State of New York, and is a son of 
Reuben and Mary (Davis) Gee. 

The parents of Mr. Gee were probably 
natives of New York, but as they died in our 
subject's childhood, he has few family records. 
With their eight children they came to Ohio. 
as pioneers and scttled in the vicinity of Ber- 
lin Centre, Mahoning County. 

When Timothy was only seven years old, 
he found himself an orphan and was taken to 
the home of a cousin at Alliance, Ohio, where 
he remained until 1838 when he was bound 
out, until of age, to Joseph Gouldbourn, who 
later was postmaster at Salem. Mr. Gould- 
bourn was a successful business man, carrying’ 
on a large tailoring concern at Salem, and with 
him Mr. Gee remained until 21 years old, com- 
pleting his apprenticeship and latter marrying 
one of the daughters. He then started out 
for himself and for a number of years worked 
in various towns in Ohio and other States. 
He spent two years at Ravenna and then four 
years at Salem, going then to Warsaw, Illinois, 
where he did not remain long as the cholera 
was then raging in that place, but spent a 
summer at Knoxville. Then he bought a 
team and started out as a peddler, driving 
through Iowa and Missouri and it was while 
on this trip that he recalls hearing a sermon 
preached by Brigham Young, the Mormon 
apostie. After his return to Salem, he con- 
tinued to work at his trade until he settled on 
his present farm, taking up his residence in 
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a small log house which he has long since re- 
placed with a commodious brick dwelling, the 
bricks for which he made on his own farm. He 
has devoted his property to a general line of 
agriculture, for which by excellent location and 
extreme fertility it is particularly adapted. 

Mr. Gee was married in 1843 to Mary 
Gouldbourn, a most estimable lady, who died 
on the homestead in Perry township at the age 
of 64 years. They had four children, the 
two who reached maturity being Rachel, now 
deceased, and Margaret who is at home, her 
father’s companion and caretaker, 

Mr. Gee has always been a stanch Repub- 
lican, voting at first for Gen. John C. Fremont. 
He has held numerous county and township 
offices, serving for many years on the Schoo! 
Board and as township supervisor. The suc- 
cess which he has achieved in life has been 
entirely through his own efforts, for no one 
could have commenced under more dishearten- 
ing conditions. This success show the pos- 
session of great resolution, industry and _per- 
severance. [or many years he was a member 
of the Baptist Church. 
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[LLIAM: CLOSE,* supervisor of 
Washington township, where he 
owns a fine farm of 100 acres in 
section 24, was born in this town- 
ship, in 1849, and is a son of James 

and Mary C. (Dennis) Close. 

James Close was born in Jefferson County, 
Ohio, and came as an early pioneer to Colum- 
biana County. He took up 80 acres of govern- 
ment land in Washington township, which he 
developed into a good farm, and on this farm 
our subject was reared while he attended the 
district schools of the township. 

Mr. Close began his own business career 
by working for a railroad company in the tele- 
graph department and later was in the bridge 
departmént. He followed this work for several 
seasons and then became superintendent of the 
coal shutes belonging to the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burg Railroad Company. In 1878 he purchased 
his first farm, a tract of 42 acres, to which he 


has added until he now owns 100 acres of ex- 
cellent land, which he has placed under.a good 
state of improvement. 

In 1871 Mr. Close was married to Eliza- 
beth A. Johnson, and they have a family of 
nine children, namely: Clara, Flora Belle, 
George Elmer (cleceased), Mary, William H., 
Dora Etta, Fred Norman, Alice Burdell and 
Jennie May. 

Pohtically Mr. Close is a stanch Democrat. 
In the fall of 1904 he was elected supervisor 
of Washington township and has proven him- 
self a faithful official, looking carefully after 
township improvements. For some 10 years 
he was a member of the School Board. He is 
a member of the Presbyterian Church. He is 
known through the township as an honorable 
and upright man, a good citizen, kind neighbor 
and careful and generous husband and father. 


JHN: Wi BEINSEBY.** whe owns: a4 
large amount of valuable property in 
Columbiana County. including 140 
acres in section 17, Wayne township, 
and 165 acres in Franklin township, 

was born March 21, 1835, on the homestead 

farm in Franklin township. 

The parents of Mr. Binsley were of Scotch- 
Irish descent; they came to America from 
County Down, Ireland, in 1823, settling on the 
old farm in Franklin township among the earl- 
iest pioveers. This farm: is now. occunied by 
our subject's sister, Miss Margaret Binsley. 
The father died in 1852, in his 46th year and 
the mother in 1903, in her 86th year. They 
left four children, namely: John W., of this 
sketch; Sarah, wife of John McQuilkin, both 
she and husband being deceased; Mary, wife 
of John Koffel; and Margaret. 

Tohn W. Binsley was reared and educated 
in Franklin township. His whole life has 
been given over to agricultural pursuits and 
he is looked on as one of the leading farmers 
of Wayne township. 

In 1863 Mr. Binsley married Sarah Liv- 
ingston, a daughter of William Livingston. 
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She died in 1872, leaving three children, 
namely: Wilham, who married Silvia Conlon 
and has three children, Lloyd, born September 
23, 1894, Paul, born November 1, 1897, and 
Ford, born July 28, 1900; Mary Jane who 
married Frank Williams of Lisbon, and has 
one child—Evelyn; and John Edward, who 
resides with his father. 

Mr. Binsley has occupied his present farm 


4 


in Wayne township for the past 35 years. He 
has been interested for a long time in sheep 
raising, devoting a great deal of attention to 
this branch. He only handles the best stock 
and has made it a very successful industry. 

Politically Mr. Binsley is a Democrat. He 
is. one of the leading members and liberal sup- 
porters of the United Presbyterian Church at 
Salineville. 
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» 239, 240, 254, 
266, 413 


ANDREWS, Dinah (Elliott) 441 
Wroraey “P/E Y0) 
Eva 442 
Francis 51, 302 
H.B. 347 
Helen B. 442 
Hugh 442 
Joseph 347, 441 
Joseph E. 442 
‘Lida E. 4h2 
Martha 442 
Matthew 294, 750 
Wien Waits Wee) 
Padus Cubs) 
T.R. 346 
Thomas 310 
Thomas R. 441, 442 
W.A. 294, 613, 841 
ANGLEMEYER , B25 
Jacob 135 
Mr. 326 
ANK, Rosena 449 
ANSLEY, John 310 
Rev. 301 
ANTHONY, Cora B. 787 
Sarah 707 
ANTRAM, John 706 
Mary 706 
ANTRIM, John 121 
APPLE, Alice 436 
Andrew 492 
Andrew Oliver 493 
Anna 493 
David 492, 493 
Elizabeth 493 
George 2 
George Lescher 493 
Joseph 492 
Maria 493 
Matilda (Lescher) 492 
Theodore 492 
Theodore L. 
Thomas 492 
William 493 
APPLEGATE, John 310 
APPLESEED, Johnny 34 
ARBAUGH, Diana (Gottshall) 546 
Wien apo 
William 546 
William S. 546, 571 
nen aaa Elizabeth ( Dutton) 
743 


4o1, 493 


Martha 743 
Thomas 743 
ARBUCKLE, (firs.) M.J. 623 


Martha 471 623 

Samuel 472 

(Giinatehrn)) Bestel, — Sule) 
ARBUTHNOT, Alice R. 788 

Rarl Ba 7766 

Harold By a7oo 

Isaac N. 788 

vu. Milton 785 

James Edgar 788 

Jane (McCracken) 788 

Laura B. 788 

Mary Jane 788 

Rachel B. 788 

Samuel 788 

Samuel K. 788 

William S. 788 
ARCHER, Frank B. 240 
ARMOUR, Matilda 433 

Nancy 590 
ARMSTRONG , NU UIA, Beye! 

Andrew 45, 273, 326, 735 

Columbus B. 3 

Eva M. 736 


ARMSTRONG, Frank S. 735 
George W. 735, 736 
Harriet B. 549 
Helen J. 736 
James 330, 333) 759 
John 270, 301, 338, 683 
Lawrence S. 736 
Roig i, We 
Martin 196 
Ronit, Shwe 
Sarah 742, 759 
Sarah A. 641 
W. Howard 736 


Wo, Ue abd 
WoW. 181, 188, 242 
William 240, 266, 


alae 
Ay 
ARNER, Elizabeth 836 
ARNOLD, Andrew 817 

Carrie 817 

Catherine (Greenwald) 817 

Clarence R. 359 

Frederick 817 

George 818 

Henry 817 

Irene 818 

Jacob 817 

TORN elo Oia Ode 

John W. 818 

Lawrence 818 


Lee ee 
Mary a7. 


Samuel 817 
Susan 817 
PAOMALS mote 
Washington 818 
William 817 
ARNOT, W.W. 347 
AR TER GA Livi aes) 55 
AR, c+ OmucoLu 
Abram 326 
Alepheus 184 
David 281 
eines — xelil 
John 44, 53. 120, 269 
Mary C. 768 
Michaeel 43, 280, 281, 286 
Richardson 372 
ARTHUR, Yohn 349 
President 167, 235, 414 
ARTES a Wail eSeeO 
ASDELL, Ellen 405 
James 405 
ASHBAUGH, 7s} 
Adesame 801 
George W. 164, 172 
ASHFORD, 303 
Ammon 731 
P.M. 241 
Rebecca Louise 731 
ASHMAN, Jacob 744 
ASHTON, Thomas 287 
ASK, Rev. 321 
ASKEW, Annie 
ASKINS, Rev. 347 
ASPEY, Susan 663 
ASTRY, Mary A. (Weaver) 730 
Ola Vieridigmee7S © 
Pause Woe 7 30 
William 730 
ATCHESON, Humphrey 709 
Mary 709 
ATCHISON, Annie E. 744 
Belle 744 
Camilla 744 
Eliza 744 
Eliza T. (Logan) 743 
Eliza May hl 
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ATCHISON, Fanny 744 
John Sutherin 744 
Myrtle Butts 744 
Phyllis 744 
Robert 744 
Sarah B. 744 
Sarah E. 744 
Thomas 332, 743, 744 
Walter Logan 744 
ATKINSON, Henry 674 
ATEN, Catherine A. 628 
Charles M. 240 
Charles Morgan 254 
Henry Ven 196, 349, 628 
James 87 
John M. 293 
Richard 506, 592 
Sarah 506 
ATKINS, Miss 551 
ATKINSON, John 345 
ATTERHOLT,— Frank M. 923 
George 45, 266 
AUFDERHEIDE, George R. 765 
AUGHINBAUGH, Leonard 592 
AUGST, Jacob 768 
Katherine 768 
Rosina 768 
Augustine, Abert 360 
Divlaeeoele 
David 334 
John 334 
ULD, 


ater, 

AYER Ent eo +o 
AYERS, Benjamin 796 
BABB, Ada 462, 463 

John 51, 463 

Lamson 778 
BABCOCK, Samuel 347 
BACHELDER, D. 320 
BACHMAN, Henry 43 
BACON, Abram 801 

Caroline (Cooper) 801 

Daniel 801 

Elmer 802 

H.Dew cod 

Harry 802 

Henry 797 

Luella Jane 801 

Samuel 801 

W. Charles 801 
BADDERS, William 122 
BADGER, Rev. 348 


BAGGOTT, 155 LPF 
Sa) 615i 
We 132 


BAGLEY, Abijah 758 
Eliza J. (English) 758 
Francis Marion 758 
Tighten SVlRS| 
Nellie Pauline 759 
William Ward 758 

BAILEY, Alexander 395 
Ann 574 
Eli 730 
Bua a7 30 
Horace H. 198 
Wears Ag tsk} 

Janet 395 

John A. 347 

Joseph 112 

Margaret 395 

W.N. -(Dr.) 2925" 562 

BAIR, Christian 52 
George 50 
Moses 308 
Rudolph 240, 364 

BAIRD, Allie T, 697 
dg. hee) 


BAIRD, James 694 
Lucinda (Dotts) 694 
RoaSig skys 
Robert 293, 694 
William E. 694 

BAKER, A.L. 456 


George 845 
Gertrude A. 292 
H.W. 293 
Hiram 456 
Isabella 415 
J.B. 379, 622 
James 592 
James H. 727 
John 144 
Lizzie 845 
Maurice 415 
Michael 330 
Missouri B. 827 
Morgan 797 
Moss 797 
Ned OS 
Nathaniel 413 
Noble 797 
Orpha 797 
Rebecca 415 
Rov. 3/:-7 
Tacy Jane (Morgan) 797 
Thomas 334, 415 
Van B. 6-291 
William 797 
Baldwin, Mary J. 246 
Michael 40 
BALL, Daniel H. 604 
Die i299 
Elizabeth (Deems) 562 
George 314 
George F. 247° 
Hannah 479 
Henry W. 562 


Jesse ( Mr & Mrs.) 329 

Mabel E. 604 

Nettie L. 562 

Samuel 334 

Thomas 151 

Volney Be. 581 
BANCROFT, S. 99 
BANFIELD, William 146 
BANKS eo Elaeza, Jie, | 3171 
BANNARD, Joseph 614 


Rose 614 
BANNING, H.B. 202 
BARBER, 129 


Mary Ann 745 
BARCKHOFF, Carl 318 
Elizabeth (Brinkmann) 689 
Felix 689 
Marguerite A. 690 
Paul E. 689, 690 
BARCUS, Mary J. 740 
John 740 
BARD, Capt. 204 
BARKER, Lawrence LaRue 826 
M. Luther 826 
Sarah 804 . 
BARKLEY, Joseph 310 
BARLOW, Ellen 571 
VechneouMe 5/7 
John 571 
Joseph 166, 571 
Ivey etBath)?) 571 
uke 5/71 


BARLOW, Mark 571 
Matthew 571 
Maude E. 571 
Richard 164 
Samuel 571 
Skehietedoy — 5y,/ail 
Wadilam@ die dia 
BARNABY mlsmulitenmai ce 
‘A dhe, 2a 
James 104, 105, OW 
Joseph 107 
BARNES, Andrew 313 
Davida lie el 07 
Elmer 611 
Harley 611 
Henry 313 
Atalay Syl 
Leigh 611 
Raymond 611 
Rev. 348 
BARNET, Rebecca J. 769 
William 769 
BARNETT, Margaret 555 
BARNHART, Sadie 505 
BARR, James 313, 434 
Jennie L. 434 
Ora Leland 827 
Iv SSISME 
WallivameH=) 82:7 
BARRETT, Ellen 639 
George W. 663 
Helen 663 
James 415 
BARTGES, Dan (Mrs.) 362 
John 182 
BARTH, Anna Maria (Berger) 
(Walther) 544 
Wokey — 5)9)5) 
Jennie Karoline 544 
John 544 
Karl 544 
Karl Wilhelm 544 
Louis 544, 564 
Wilhelm 544 
BARTRAM, Hannah 722 
John 722 
BATCHELOR, G.P. 131 
James 117 
dane 711 
BATES, Martin L. 795 
Meribah (Sheets) 795 
Samuel 795 
Sara Ida 768 
BATH, Lucy 571 
Thomas 571 
BATTEN, A.H. 258 
INetey gl (2e24/ 
BATTIN, A.H. 197, 741 
Asa 261 


Asa H. 247 
aeOlo, Ase 
djolowa, SiS) 


Richard 313 
BAUCHMAN, Henry 50, 266 
Baum Jie 770 
James H. 174 
John 804 
BAUMGARTNER, H.M. 670 
BAUMSBARGER, Abraham 666 
Louise 666 
BAXTER, Emmett C. 690 


Thomas 690 

William 270 
BAYARD, Frederick 280 
BAYERD, G.A. 321 


BAYLOR, Frank 500 


BEALL, Brig. Gen. 195, 196 


Reason 836 
Resin 43 
Ravin BDL, B26 
Rezon 251 
BEAMONT, Godfrey 683 
BEAN, Ira C. (Way) . 386 
Rachar damage 
Ue 248 
BEANS, William 223 
BEAR Ao dir LOS LOG 
BEARD, D. 277 
Eleanor 329 
George 794 
Harriet 776 


BEARDMORE, Carrie 83 
Harry 83 
Isaac 293 
Lincoln 83 
Thomas 83 
William 83, 166 
BEASON, Richard H. 105 


BEATTIE, Charlotte E. (Pew- 


tress) 662 

Herbert William 662 
Kenneth P. 662 
William C. 662 


BEATTY, 198 
Elizabeth 361 
Iba iSs ah shail 
hae. eh 
urn zits! 
BEAUMONT, cee, 


Alexander 642 
Charles 0. 642 
Godfrey 119 


Henrietta (Cramphire) 641 


James D. 642 

James Davis 641 

James T. ib 

Mason 321 

Mason Calvert 641 

Rev. 348 

Virginia 642 
BEAVER, Chief 65 

Moevn, ILE, ALi 
RHIC, Galil, sree! 

Cornelia 552 

Cornelia (Lyder) 552 

George 552 

Henry 552 

lifspafevenl (Syq By 5y2 

James 552 

James M. 552 

John 552 

Josephine 552 

andor lm Se 

houis 552 

tebe 12, Sz 

Mary Awilda 552 

Richard 267 

Russell 552 

Sekai G2 

Sylvanus 552 

W.W. 552 

(eMlaieinl oq 572 

William Harvey 552 
BECKLER, Elizabeth 572 
BEDALL, Rev. 301 
BES CH ia 79 
BEECHER, Cal. Ms 230 
BEEMER, Agnes 616 

Charles’ ¢. 616 


BEEMER, Charles W. 616 

Cora Win O16 

Edith 616 

Fred 616 

Helen Maude 616 

Mabel 616 

Martha E. (Wilkin) 616 
BEER, James 283 

Joseph 283 

Joshua 113.322 
BEESON, James 298 

John 

Racliael ie, BHO, Pv. 
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BEGGES, David 84, 270 
BELDEN, George W. 266 
BELGER, Fred 325 
BELL, 116 

IN lite CAA 

Alexander Crozier 409 

Anna B. 409 

Crozier 450 

David R. 409 

Hiram 279 

John 345 

John Young Crozier 409 

olor SSS) 

Lizzie 409 

Martha C. 409 

Mary F. 409 

Mary (Francis) 409 

Shienigiy — 73775' 
BELTHOOVER, Capt. 79 
BENCE, Charles H. 554 
BENCHUS, Augusta 831 
BENDHEIM, S. 288 
BENJAMIN, J.R. 227 
BENNER, Ada 815 

Mig a fekeh,  OlsIS} 

Frank M. 184, 814, 815 

Henry 301, 814 

ar, CYP, Ose ws 

Josiah F. 814 

Mary A. ( Miller ) 814 
BENNETT, USS USOm Eh Gin 

Ann 516 

Araminta 516 

Gh 326 

Caroline 516 

Daniel 150 

Edwin 150, 496 

Elijah 571 

Elizabeth 516, 739 

Hannah 516 

adhe Bee) 

James 149, 152, 516 

Josiah 184 

Lauretta Zhe 


Peter 570 

Phebe (Yates) 516 

Rebecca 739 

Ruth 516 

Samuel H. 516 

William 150, 516 
BENSIVASICA, 66 
BENSON, Joseph 358 
BENTLEY, Maria 542 

Mary E. 778 

William G. 248, 351 
BENTON, Israel 310 
BERG, Conrad 549 

Earl Gonrad 550 

Edward Walter 550 

Elizabeth (Miller) 549 

Henry 549 


BERG, Laurence ata 550 
BERGER, Andreas 544 
Anna Maria 544 
Samuel 50 
BERGMAN, Anna 832 
Christiane oae 
George 832 
John 832 
Margaret 832 
Wilhelmina 832 
BERRY, Barbara 470 
Emma E. 470 
George A. 470 
John 470 
Sarah 599 
BERTOLETTE, Dr. 611 
BERTOLETT, Zachariah 374 
BEST, Frederick 329 


SiaWien ogee 
BETTS, Henry 313 
BETZ, Oi 

C.K. og26 


David (Mr. & Mrs.) 329 
Frank ~ 353 
George. 783 
John 638 
Sarah 638 
Susan 783 
Urban a25 
BEVER, John 52 
BEYER, Carl F. 670 
Ohariscs 9915 S669, 670 
Coranliqn 6.0 
M.W. 332, 453, 526 
Max W. 474, 631, 670 
BICK, Charles 667 
Christopher 667 
Fred 667 
Henry Frederick 667 
Ida 667 
Jennie 667 
Lewis 667 
Millie 667 
BISKSI, Louisa 756 
BIDDLE, Alexander 341 
BIGGER, Ellen 514, 513 
James 514 
BIGLOW, Catherine 546 
BILLINGSLEY, Amos S. 302 
Charles 302 
George 302 
Horace McCook 454 
Vili — S)535) 
Pon 535} 
Jefferson 302 
John W. 302 
Judge 454 
Lorane 454 


Naisin 0 ASA even. SOG 
Nathan B. 266, 453, 46 
Newton 302 
Robert 302 


Robert Wallace 454 
BINFORD, James 361 
BINSLEY, Andrew 794 

Ford 848 

John Edward 848 

John W. 847 

Lloyd 848 

Margaret 847 

Mary 847 

Mary Jane 848 

Paul 848 

Robert 312 

Sarah 847 

William 848 
BIRNEY, 99 


BIRNEY, James G. 491 
BISHOP, Abigail 403 


Anna 390 
Dek. S07 
Joseph 449 


Isadore 449 

Rosena (Ank) 449 

Sebastian 449 
BISSETT, James 
BIXLER, =Clinuom 523 


Mary 707 
Rebecca 830 
BLACK, BMS ARE Ds. 
Ada Irene 739 
Bis. 294 
Charles 634 
HE. 262 
Grace Ethelwyn 634 
die Bie i 


Sarah Jane 442 
William 634 
BLACKBURN, Anthony 122 
Benjamin 333 
Captain 561 
Elizabeth 333 
Frank = 350 
Wipial, 9 IVES: 
John 317 
Liet. 294 
Moses 50 
“Samuel 196 
William 85, 196, 2hn 
BLACKEORD, di. | 300 
BLACKLEDGE, James 326 
Levi eellone seo 
Mary 826 
Robert 269 
William 814, 826 
BLACKMORE, Benjamin 122 
Charles 287 


Mary 795 
BLAIR, Elizabeth 554 
John 325 
uw ston aS iC) 
Rev. 300 
Robert 554 


Rudolph 241 
William 301 

BLAKE, George T+ 218 
vonn Ne sue 


\ewaualgeysy Shale 
Revi. “322i 
Willem Vay e2+0 
BLAKELY, DSN edly S Nyt ik SY 


Goi oil 5) 5. ALG 
James 86, 533 
John 449 
JONN YS sm 7p oe eo 
BLATT, Nicholas 816 


6, 469 BLAZER, Alice E. 721 


Basil 839 
Dr. 436 
Frances E.W. 722 
Harotanb a Sree 
hazel i. ner 
HOME ME weed 
ida It. P e760 703 
AURA ee 
Mary A. (McCausland) 721 
Mary Ann 839 
Mays ieee 
Thomas e720 
Wace 72m 
Wall Tamaya 2 
BLAZIER, Alexander (Mrs.) 740 
Charles H. 293, 627 
BLAZY, Margaret 748 


BLEAKLY,.vonn S. 345 
William 346 

BLEEKER, Frederick 269 

ESS, Wiey /ets) 

BLIZZARD, Susanna 359 

BEOCKSOMmEA diol. S02 


BLOCKSOM, Fisher A. 234, 240, 


O27 2535-45 LH 
Mr. 50, 195, 196 
BLOCKSON, Fisher'’A. 196, 240, 
271 
BLOOM, D.M. 334, 503 


BLOOM, Daniel M. 710 
Rdwardel ee ALL 
Harriet (Wheeland) 710 
John 710 

BLOOME, Elizabeth 828 


BLOOR, Ome LOlne Loar 
NOS) 165 LOO 
Herbert 164 
Wall Lampe cane oe 53 
WG Gil, 
163.725 
William (Mrs.) 725 
BLUNT, Gen. 210 
BEY; 129 
BLYTHE, Andrew 88 
Francis 280 
Joseph 280 
Here 259 
Thurman 775 
BUATIMWLAN, 550 
Bernard 332 
BOOSH a dieW.c me y70 
BOHL, Henry 320 
BOLTON, Thomas 86, 87, 569 
BOLLZ a Samone 332 
BONSHibe Chic. ol 
Charles 227 
Daniel 1027-365 
Joel 365, 369 
teed Sh Oe, MSishq alae 706 


BOOKWALTER, Barbara (Rudy) 421 


Enos Byron 421 
Harry 421 
Henry 421 

BOONE, Blanche 606 
Elizabeth 725 
Elizabeth R. 606 


Daniel 206, goes 405, 738 


Esther L. 60 


Hannah 365 

iicGan bile BaAn Aoi, EEN, 
369, 365, 606 

James 241 


James B. 606 

Jesse T. 605, 606 
Joshua 386, hee, 606 
Joshua J. 604, 605 
Mary B. 606 

Phoebe 750 


WMaGas — aLSvehy Wi, WA Os 
374, 706 
Thomas 605 


Thomas C. 247 
BOOSE, Elizabeth 
BOOTH, Adam 83 

Emma Maria 83 

John 302 

Richard 680, 700 
BOOTS, Snes Acc 58, 
BOQUET, (BOUQUET en. 

Bee soe. 655-65 1654.66 
BORAM, Aaron 303 
BORLAND, Evanna 839 

Lucinda 839 


432, 835 


Magdalena (Easterday) 839 


BOULTON, 


BOUQUET, 
BOWDLER, 
BOWEN, B.F. 321 
BOWEN) dis ca elie 


BOWKER, Elsie 


BORLAND, Samuel 839 


Washington 839 


BORTON, Daniel 284 


ola ater 


BOSSERMAN, Hannah 450 


Nancy 738 


BOTTENBURG, Father 78 


bevel, Hein BSF? 
(ietililsieray 77 


BOUGH, Alma 770 


(Gseiopacl Ih, YZ) 
Columbus 770 
Elizabeth 770 
Henry 86, 298, 770 
John 72 
Coan Ne 72740) 
Joseph 770 
Mark H. 770 
Olivia 770 
Phoebe 770 
Sarah A. (March) 770 
James 277 
Phoebe 396 

Colonel Henry 57 
Nalit, BOR 


Wisdoks  “S}5¥2 


BOWER, 27 


Daviraae2e72 
Jacob 619 
D1ilite May Oly 
Peter 643 

Rev. 348 


BOWERS, Amanda 728 


Caroline 729 

Hellen Be .¥ 729 

Mary (Torrence) 728 
Michael 728 

Om Ea 

Oscaree. 720 

Rose A. 728 

560, 561 
Isaiah 561 

William 561 


BOWMAN, Ada A. 660 


Christian 117, 660, 736 
Giehwienqiwney dey Ags} 
David 273 

Elizabeth 735 

BGs 359 

George 273 


George M. 284 
Von Jo BIG, Qe 
Joshua 112 
Martha (Webb) 660 
eae Vike 


55} 
BOYCE, Andrew J. 177 


Ann. (Spence) 602 

Charles R. 216 

Dene, WS, Ahi, Bay, Bish, 
20 OO2y moe 

Richard 349, 358, 602 

Robert 121, 286, 827, 602 

Timothy 349 


BOYD, C.R. 841 


Charles 259, 262, 350,807 
DEnaKel S75! 
Elizabeth (Frazer) 807 
George 731 
George J. 731 
Jessie 731 
Mabel 808 
Martha 412 
Mary 808 
Nancy 504 
William 807, 808 
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BOMGAN Eine 


BOYLE, 143 
Allan 322 BED», Sol 
ols SV 
gue » Shelss 
Myrtle 431 
Otley 431 
S).ViemesOn 
Sarah 766 


Thomas N. 321 
We@s Wile, Has 


BRACK, Dorothy 638 
BRADBURN, Charles 87 
BRADBURY, William 272 
BRADFIELD, Ada 837 


Benjamin 50 
Saline (Mrs.) 552 


Seth 836 
BRADDCCK, Gen. Ze 
BRADLEY, 633 

Seracia By) 
BRADSHAW, 304 


Ambrose C. 564 

Hnoch 229,200, 2ol Ste 
5635 505 

Eugene B. 564 

Harold 544 

Ida 0. 564 

John 376 

Laura M. 544, 564 


Lillie M. 564 

Priscilla wJ. 5o 

Scynthia (Rites) (Logan) 544 
WRG |= BAS 

Theodore 564 

Theodore R. 564 


BRADSTREET, Gerenal 58, 59 
BRADY, James 196 
BRAGG, General 


362, 460 


BRAINARD, Frank 391 


Aare I ge “SHNC) 
Roxie Ann 382 
Solomon 381 
William 391 


BRANDERBERRY, 269 
BRANDEBERRY, Abram 112 
BRANDON, Belle 83 


John 822 

Thomas 83, 282 
BRANNON, Hugh 312 

John si 

Thomas 530 
BRANT, 58 

Gol, W7Al 


BRANTINGHAM, Alfred 396 


MICS Ihe 3s 
Ann (Dean) 396 
Cyrus 396 
Elizabeth 396 
Elma 399 
George 396 
George L. 396 
Hannah 396 
Hannah 0. 396 
Joseph 396 
Joseph C. 399 

Joshua 395, 396, 399 
Lydia 396 

Mary 399 

Rachel 396 

Sarah 396 

Sina 396 

William 396, 399 
Wilson J. 399 


BRATT, Angus 704 
BRAWDY, Aaron 


4h, 85, 86 


BRAWDY, Catherine 722 

BRAY, C.W. 146 
aaitike,  —“Syaall < 
James M. 301 

BRECKENRIDGE, TOS heels 
ean Ca SUNG 

BREMER, 616 

BRENENSTUHL, ‘Onin, Ci ge Ve 294 

BRENNER, Philip 313 

BRERETON, Lewis 322 

BRETT, Elizabeth 719 

isysusauy, lelalha © SHS'S) 
agg Sai" 

BREWER, Anson I. 683 
Anson L. 240, 253, 254 
Charles 248 
William 667 

BREW RE Ri ons luemmo ore 

BRIAN, Albert 589 
GC. Walter 589, 590 
Hester H. 589 
James T. 589 
Lydia P. 589 
Mary E. 589 
Oscar G. 589 
Samuel 589 
Wa IREMEEia — SyOX0) 

BRICKER, Emma 663 

BRIDENSTEIN, Martin 196 

BRIGGS sD emeee 


won, 302 
Louise D. 604 


Mahlon 272, 604 

eos Oo 
BRIGHT, Leward 120 

P.A. 304 

W.M. 345 
BRILEY, Daniel 791 
BRINKER, Ada B. 768 

Andrew 269, 326, 768 

Clarence 182 

Daniel Webster 767, 768 

Henry 768 

Henry R. 768 

Jacob 768 

John 326 

inabevaey ky 7Ols} 

Mary 768 

Mildred 768 

Miriam 768 

Rosina (Augst) 768 

William Theodore 768 
BRINKMANN, Elizabeth 689 
BRINTON, Henrietta 774 

Susan 774 

William Penn 774 
BRISBINE, James 117, 273 
BRUM Mariage Od 
BRITTAIN, Belinda (Clark) 360 

Elizabeth Esther 360 

Deals 2s 

Jeremiah 360 

Joseph 360 

Joseph I. 241, 360 

Lydia J. 360 

William Clark 360 
BROBECK, Margaret A. 738 
BROCK, Charles 681 

Thurza 680 
BROCKONIER, Samuel 320 
BROKENSHIRE, Mrs. 353 
BRONSON, Rev. 301 
BROOK, Samuel re 
BROOKE, 29 

Agnes Aare 410 

Henrietta 410 

Jesse 410 


BROOKE, John R. 209 
BROOKES, Alice oles 
Alice Be 612 
Annie 612 
iMarade: jks fol 
Charles 612 
Charles L. 612 
DeLorma 271 
Elizabeth 612 
JeH262 COS tmee oe 
John 611, 780 
Tee Maryemole 
ingmlisigney Bis Gil 
Lydia (Steele) 611 
Ruth M. 612 


779, 780 


BROOKHART, Rhoda 777 
BROOKMAN, D.S. 145, 346 
David 433 


David S. 433 

Horace D. 434 

Louise P. 434 

Sarah Ann (Cross) 433 
BROOKS, Aaron 1135 118," 302 

Charles T. 465 

Charles Twing 600 

DeLorma 234, 240, 253 

Elizabeth 324, 600 

General 216 


J, He 205 

Jit. “89, 261,-319 
J.T. 144 

J.T. Mrs. 62 


Jigme WINS Cae Ol, pe Ome Ol, 


261, 3197" 361, 654 
James 118 
Joseph J. 600 
Joshua Twing 600 
Judith T. 600 
Margaret 643 
Mary Augusta 600 
William P. 600 
BROOMHALL, Mary 554 
BROOMALL, Nathan 554 
Phoebe 554 
BROSIUS, Amos 668 
Esther (Morton) 668 
Hannah M. 68 
BROSSOM, Orion 73 
BROUGH, Cyrus 310 
John 241, 245 
BROWN, 126 
Agnes 834 
Anal nia 705) 
Alexander 349, 834 
Alice 481, 834 
Amos A. 271 
Angelina 774 


Anna 794 

Baltzer 124, 835 
Belle (Ramsey) 375 
Benjamin 

David 835 


Elizabeth 834 

Elivira Harriet 835 

Garretson Addison 835 

George S112) sL22,) 240,266, 
ZO ley ee G3 Oe, MoE ys 
481, 834 

George Hardesty 834 

Governor 562 

H.W. 425 

Hannah 767, 806 

Harriet 844 

Oo sae 

Jacob 240 

Jacob Young 835 

James 120, 341, 594 


BROWN, James Jr. 120 
Jane 594, 834 
Jeannette (Brown) 594 
John 1073) 109) BOuereos 

834, 835 
JonmaGy. ek2 5) 
Joseph 298 
Jehu 321 
Margaret 835 
Martha 838 
Mary 834 
Mary Magdalene (Young) 834 
Matthew 125 
Nancy 834 
Peter Yio 1st 
Peter Young 834 
Phebe Ann 835 


Philip 148 

Rev. 349 

Samuel 311 

Sarah 774, 834 

Susan 834 

Wee 

William 301, 432) 834,835 
William Bh. 225 

William W. (Box) 101 


William Young 835 
BROWNFIELD, C.W. 292 
BROWNING, Jeremiah 347 
BRCWNLEE, Bessie 421 

lallaig 5 ytzil 

James Day 347 
BROWNLEY, H.H. 301 
BRUNER, Phil 82 
BRUNSON, Ann 769 
BRUNT, NAG BUS 

Ig, alStS 

Annie (Holzmann) 725 

Elizabeth (Boone) 725 

Emma B. 726 

George F. 

Henry 152, 

Saran Eye) 630 


MONS! 


176). 72505 fae 


William 130, 152, 160, 161, 
163, 175, 2065 ncso 
294, 382, 5 50nesi 
555, 603,009) mond 
630, 719; ve5 

Wiliamehen Geoun Zee 

William du. 153) lotr 

DBC) 5* aes 


William, Mrs. 625 
William Sr. 152, Mey I EKS) 
1 


William IIIT 159 
BRUSH, H.W. 229 

LisH eee, eo 20h 20 
BRYAN, Clyde 775 

John 539 

Lucetta 539 
BUCHANAN, Dr. 345 


Isaac 341 
James 720 
Robert 626 


Walter 720 

BUCHHEIT, Elizabeth H. 574 
George 574 
John 599 


Orma 574 
BUCK, Harold 839 
Hilda 839 
William 839 
BUELL, 199 
General B24, 460 
Samuel 241 
BUFFINGER, H. 785 


163, 176, 725, 7eq 


BUFORD, General 206 
BUMBY, Mary Ann 376 
BUNDY, Deborah 406 
BUNGER, John 818 
BUNN, Alice 760, 763 
BUNT, Major 214 
BUNTING, Albert R. 727, 
Andrew 79 
Clarissa 72:7, 
Hilwooducn., G27 
Elwood Samuel 
Howard 827 
iecley, Wily tei 
Ida May 727 
James Robert 727, 827 
Josephine 826, 827 
Josephine Virginia 727, 
814, 827 
Mary. 727, 827 
Mary (Gorrell) 727, 814, 827 
Missouri Belle 727 
Samuel 727, 814, 827 
WaskistameCalviim. = 7275 °627 
BURBECK, David 217 
James 217 
BURBICK, William 745 
BURBRIDGE, Gen. 213 
BURCHETT, Benjamin 552 
Jonny Bey 552 
susanen.. 6552 
Buren, James 672 
BURFORD, 1608 
INGE, (5 PICO 
Anna M. 690 
Cora S. 690 
David B. 690 
Dorcas 690 
Edward 690 
George W. 166 
Hester 690 
Mary 690 
Melvina (Callahan) 690 
Oliver 166 
Robert 166, 690 
William 690 
William R. 690 
BURGER, Catherine 667 
Daniel 326, 667 
Samuel 45, 326, 667 
BURGESS, John D. 416 


P28 127 


727, 728 


John H. - 82 
Mayor 82 
W.H. 262 


William 164, 177, 416 
BURGETT, W.F. 336 
BURGHAM, Mary E. 395 
BURGMAN, Thomas 395 
BURKE, Evan P. 83 

John 83 

Perry 308 

Rev. 348 
BURKETT, Edward 347 
BURKHARD, David 816 

Joseph 816 
BURLA, David 729 
BURNETT, Andrew 126 
BURNS, Colonel 561 

Daniel 267 

George 46 

Hugh 267 

john 267) 2:70 

Mrs. 345 
BURNSIDE, A.E. 

Edward 337 

@enerall 203.205, 210, 

21a Pali, Pale: 


Hannah 416, 423 


NS MALE 


BURRIS, W.P. 323 
BURROWS, Arthur 219 
J.W. 542 
Virginia 542 
BURSON, 23} 
Abraham 738, 739 
Ainsley 739 
Clarence ‘739 
Cit tornd739 
David 267, 509, 516, 
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Edward 738 

Hliza 739 

Elizabeth 739 

Elizabeth (Myers) 738 

Harriet 509 

Harvey 739 

James 738, 739 

Lawrence 739 

Margaret 739 

Mary 739 

Nancy (Bosserman) 738 

Nelson 739 

Oliver Thomas 739 

Ottinger 739 

Samuel M. 738, 739 

Sina 739 

William 739 

Willis 739 

Winfield 739 
BURT, John 302 

S5d299 eS, B37 


BURTON, Anna 582 
Daniel 283 
Florence Belle 582 
Chale, BRS 
Kate 582 
Lewis 347 
Mary Ann 581 
Mary Elizabeth 582 
Mary (Lloyd) 581 
Nellie 582 
Robert 281 
Sioltg  “Sybuk 
Samuel 581 
William 581 
William Jr. 472 
William Sr. 155, 472 
William 1. 155,9 581,, 582 

BUSHNELL, Asa A. 238 
Governor 638 
Horace 68 

BUSHONG, Jacob 240 
HOisia, dig  S)syl 

BUTLER, Gen. 200 
Rev. 348 

BULLS; AW. cos 
Anthony W. 429 
George 429 
Mary Atchison 430 
Mary (Transue) 429 
Osmon L. 430 


Samuel 429 
Samuel F. 429 
BUTZ, George 326 


BUXTON, Alfred G.A. 579 
Ada Jeanette 580 
Georse tun DOO 
Harry J. 579 
Harry S. 580 
Henry 579 
Julia (Beech) 579 
Lela Mae 580 

BYARD, Perry 136 

BYE, Elizabeth Ann 820 
Ezra 263 


BYE H.Ce 263 


J.M. 819 
Joseph 820 
Mary 820 


Ruth ( Morlan) 819 

Samuel 819, 820 

William 819, 820 

William Emerson 820 
BYERS, Almarine(Blacker) 

4O2 

Marion 402 

Pearl A. 402 
WAM, CoG,  B22C 
CABLE, Joseph 220 

Solomon 287 
CAHILL, FTR. 348 

Sophia 729 
CAHOUN, J.N. 273 
CAIN, Alva L. 693 

Emerson 693 

Florence 693 

George M. 692 

James 692 

Jennie 692 

Jonn C. 692 

John W. 692 

Laura A. 692 

Martha 692 

Mary Ann 692 

Milo 503 

Sarah Blanche 692 


Thamadg AQ? 
Thomas F. 692, 693 
Thomas Frank 692, 693 
Thomas J. 692 
William H. 692 
William McCoy 692 
GUM Wieliy sy 
CALDWELL, J.D. 529 
John M. 669 
Josiah Porter 669 
Martha M. (Deuel) 669 
Rosa C. 669 
William 273 
CALHOUN, Adam 804 
Alfred 805 
Andrew 804 
Belle 689 
Elizabeth 805 
Eric Victor 806 


George 804, 805 
Harry 805 

Hohe ZOO 

James 804 

James A. 805 
Jennie 805 
Jessie 805 
John 804 


John C. 642, 804 

John E. 805 

MOUS Ji mOO> 

Lucretia 804 

Margaret E. (Merchant) 805 


Mary 805 

Milton 521 

Rebecca J. 805 
Samuel 804 

Sarah (Sands) 804 
Wala 523} 

William A. 805 
William L. 804, 805 


CALL, Hannah 480 
CALLAHAN, Absalom 841 
Adeline, 620 
C. 347 
Estella 841 
John 347 


CALLAHAN, Lawrence A. 841 


Mary (Hoffman) 841 
Melvina 690 


CUNLMIAN, ieta S22 
CALLENDER, N. 347 


Rev. 301 


CALVERT, 642 


Caroline 641 


CALVIN, Anna L. 433 


Baltzer 432 
Caroline (Hamilton) 484 
Chester W. 433 

Drv Bio 

Everett T. 433 
Everson 485 
Georgie D. 433 
Harry T. 433 
Harvey 48 

Homer M. 484 
Jennie 433 

Joshua 484, 524 
Julia Margaret 432 
Louise 485 

Lovina 379 
Margaret 590 
Martha 433 

Mary J. 524 

Maude A. 433 
Nannie R. 433 
Peter 432 

Peter Y. 432 
Rachel (Young) 432, 5yYyU 
Robert 432 

Samuel 432 

Samuel Y. mnt 
Sheridan 48 
Stephen 522 

Thomas 484 

William 432, 484, 590 
William Y. 432 


CAMERON, A.J. 500 


Absalom 431 
Alexander 297, 431 
Alexander, Jr. 430 
Alma 431 

Arthur H. 431 
Celestia 431 

Don 623 

Eldessa 431 

Hine ou 

Eliza 431 
Elizabeth 431, 471, 623 
Emma Jane 431 
Esther B. 431 
Hiram 431, 516 
Upaiste. V2 Oly, Are 
Isaac B. 818 
Isaac H. 241 

Maa Bon 

Jane 431 

Jestina 431 

Holo Arsh, By 
John W. 431 
Josiah 431 
Lindsay 114 

Lorin 431 

Lydia 430 

Mary 431 

Nancy 431 

Pearl 431 

Rosa 431 

Roy MacDonald 819 
Simon H. 431 
Thomas 430 


CAMPBELL, Thy SiS) 


A. 303 
AGR. 392 


CAMPBELL, Adella J. 374 
Angus 374, 553 
Anna 379, 413 
Archie 667 
Bert 823 
Beulinda 628 
Cray Sa) 

DB eweeoS 

jealbaipagey SySV5) 
Elizabeth 740 
Elizabeth M. 727 
Irene 823 


Jesse 823 
Bieleie Gi Asin 2S. SOO. 
Sle7 


Lewis D. 242 
Lloyd 422 
Margaret 823 
Martha 798 

Mary 422 

Mary Ann 504 
Mary (Welsh) 727 
Peter 301 

Ralph W. 422 
Rebecca P. 321 
Rev. 300, 310 
Robert 120, 421, 605 
Robert 0. 422 
Smee meee 


Samuol TWO 
Sarah Jane 445, 454, 481 
Susan (Cook) 374 
(ewbisicinl 28l, 727 
CAMP, 97 
CAMPF, Garrett 267 
CANDLE, Catherine 654 
CANNON, John 117 
Lewis 308 
Theresa 402 
Thomas 240, 286 
CARD, eer 
CAREY, Abel 104, 605, 717 
C. Mrs. 324 
Elizabeth 717 
Hampson 717 
Jikan ko 
James: Re 26254901, 902, 
717, 764 
James R. Jr. 717 
Marie P. (Midler) 7177 
Mary A. 496 
Weber oLO5 oe 
William 270, 683 
CARTE, Hanam 9775 


Sidney 775 
CARLISLE, 59 

INA, a SKSKO 

Albert 379 


Elizabeth (McDevitt) 379 
James 379 

CARLIN, WM. P. 461 

CARNEGIE, Amanda 421 
Andrew 134, 259, 421 
Thomas 421 

CARNES, Clarissa 827 
George 727 

CARPENTER, 22 2 Pi 5io6 
Elizabeth Virginia 705 
Samuel 705 
Wie ereneeia 

CARR G AcMnomeee mene 
JM PeOS ye Olin MOLT, 
Mr. 620, 822 

CARROLL, ilgal 
Edward 86, 150, 280, 287 
Ftr. 348 
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CARROLL, James 292 
Joseph 134, 
Margaret 765 
Nancy 506 
Porter 146 

CARSON, B.M. 348 
Joseph E. 3212 

CARTER, Ada 594 
Albert 594 
Frederick 594 
Harry G. Sherrod 594 
J. Willis 594 


John Sherman 594 

Lou 594 

Mary Ann 503 

Mary (Priestley) 594 


Minnie 594 
Nannie 594 
Nellie 594 
ieee 203, 482 
Thomas 594 
Thomas W. 594 
Walter 594 
William 594 
CARTWRIGHT, 1525, 0 Dogma. 


Ajma B. 71:9 
Ambrose J. 718, 719 
Anna 719 


BRliga Anno 710 

Florence N. 719 

Prank Ee 72 

Fred 595 

Frederick He. | 716,720 

Homer K. 719 

JM. 534 

JOM 79 

John Li 7 Venema dnG 

Joseph’ 15L, Sil, Slo co 

Louis 719 

Mary 719 

Mary H. SO7 

Myrtle B. 719 

Robert M. 720 

Riche 720 

Samuel 156 

samuel 710) ee7 eo 

Thomasias 70). 71 ove 7g 

William 156, 510, 511,520 

602571 Carine) 

Wiltivam*H © 7 eee 7 ne 
CARUTHERS, James 307, 308 
CARVER, J.W. 329 
CASE, William 347 
CASEBEER, Samuel 303 
CATLETT, A.G., Co, 67) Gon soo 

Albert C. 628 

Albert W. 629 

Catherine A* (Aten) 628 

Fred W. 629 


rile, VN) 
John 6. 628 
Hanson» 628 


CATON, Lewis 227 
CATTELL, Albert 673 
Beulah 673 
David 673 
Elizabeth 673, 699 
Elma 673 
Elmina 673 
Esther 673 
Esther Beulah 673 
laparate| (773) 
George 673 
Hannah 673 
Jonas 316 


CATTELL, Jonas D. 104, 240 
Jonathan 673 
Margaret (Wright) 673 
Myra 673 
Sarah Elizabeth 673 
William 673 
CASSIDY,» DeBen -546 
CAUGHNAWAGA 66 
CAULK, R.K. 348 
CAVETT, Mary G. 379 
CECELIA, Joseph 615 
Rosa 615 
CHAFINS, Alexander Goans 551 
Andrew L. 552 
Benjamin Burchett 552 
Calpurnia 551 
Caroline Lee 551 
Cecily 552 
Frank Jennings 552 
Hessie 552 
James M. 551 
Javell 552 
Jordan 551 
Kenas M. 551 
Margaret (Goans) 551 
Millie 552 
Richard . 551 
Robert B. = 551 
Roberter.. 552 
William 551 
CHALFIL,- d.W. -126 
CHALLINOR, Mary 610 


Pinaadeiyp 610 
CHAMBERLAIN, Aaron 330 
Heaacmel 7. 330 
SnD,  aleyes 
Pes Wess see 
Rev. 329 
CHAMBERLIN, Gk. —LeZ2 
Cora 797 
Elizabeth Florence 361 
nw, — (52 
Frank Brittain 361 
H.H. 401 
dol, GOL, ss 
John 536 


John Tee 174 
John Taggart 360 
Joseph Clark 361 
Lydia Elma 361 
Nancy Maria 361 
Rel. 232 
Rebecca (Taggart) 359 
Robert 331, 359 
Simon 797 
WiGr gs, SS, SOO) 526 
William Clark 359, 360 
CHAMBERS, Charles S. 766 
Elmer E. 766 
Frank 704 
Frank B. 766 
Frederick W. 766 
Hubert C. 766 
Joseph 766 
Mary E. (Clear) 766 
Richard 766 
Richard L.E. 766 
CHANDLER, A.N. 5235 526 
Atibenu (523 
Amanda 679 
Joshua 269 
CHANEY, Harmon 611 
Hola Gilat 
Johnson 118 
CHAPMAN, Elwood 105 
John 34, 35 
CHARLES, Rev. 347 


CHARLETON, Ralph 332 
CHASE, Governor 235 

Philander 322 
CHATERS, Helen 390 
CHENAULT, Col. 214 
CHESSMAN, Samuel 88, 144 
CHETWYND, 72 

Joseph 165 
CHIDISTER, W.C. 631 
CHIDESTER, William 334 
CHE Wisaig WO, sierS 

Thomas l eel 
CHILDS, Fannie 246 

John 221 
CHIPPEWAS Dif, 
CHISHOLM, Alexander 

HSN5) 

mies Ne ~ BOP 

Elsie (Bowker) 560, 561 

John 560, 56i 

John H. 562 

John P. 560 

Josephus R. 561 

Mary J. 561 

Samuel Irwin 560, 561 
CHITTENDEN, Minerva 628 
CHOATE, Joseph H. 601 
CHRIST, Kate 640 
GIRS, Binks SO 

aielatay 1 (Sis) 
CHURCH, Emma (Teasdale) 709 

Herbert 709 

John W. 266 

Katherine 709 

Rev.- 347 

G0 aby Beh, “sya 

Thomas T. 709 

Widow 640 

William I. 709 


298,300, 


CLARK, DS}, able), als) 
A.H. 260, 262, 263, 464, 
BOD ee 
Iain SVHK8i5 SHS) 


Annie W. 763 

Benjamin 375 

Con. 347 

Captain 778 

Edward 376 

Edward B. 228 

Bliza 804 

Elizabeth 376 

fmma 376 

Frances 821 

George 50, 240, 335, 
342, 343 

Harriet 594 

Helen 376 

Hugh 50 

Tg ih a3} 

Ho, O25 £73 

Trwin 376 

TW 90; oO pe ce 

James 117, 254, 342, 347, 
SUG sien, Som Se 

janes ft. 25 

Jane 376 

John 254, 311, 314, 


75, 821 
: 239, 261, 263, 266 


Mary 376 
Nathan 376 
Rebecca 481 
Sain 229, SOY 
Seulilye SWS 


CLARK, Safttel 266, 309, 
420, 709 
Samuel W. 241 
Wali ss} 
Wolo — Sule 
Wed La LoS hes 
William 360, 376 
CLARKE, 182 
Nett, La 
George 196 
George W. 486 
ovata ily iishil, Wiis 
Willie I, B27, BRS, Slee 
CLAY, Cassius M. 98 
Henry 642 
CLEAR, Mary E. 766 
Thomas 766 
CLEELAND, John 746 
Maria L. 746 
CLEGG, Minnie 470 
CLEMSON, Ann 668 
James 668 
Mary A. 668 
CLEPPER, Elizabeth 707 
CLETZLEY, Rachel 726 
CLEVELAND, Grover 373, 601, 814 
President 168, 379, 464, 837 
CLEWS, James 533 
CLINKER, Susan 640 
CLIZBE, Lemuel 462 
CLOSE, Alice Burdell 847 


Clara 847 
Dora Etta 847 
Flora Belle 847 
Fred Norman 847 
George Elmer 847 
James 847 
Jennie May 847 
Mary 847 
Mary C. (Dennis) 847 
William 847 
Willimm H. 847 
CLOUD, Enoch 277 
CLUKE, 203 
CLUNK, Jacob 198 
CLUPPER, Mrs. Jehu 
Elizabeth 644 
COBB, Jeannette (Stanley) 485 
Lewis 485 
Margaret Jane 485 
Mary A. 741 
COBBS, A.R. 516 
Pleasant 284 
Uree C. 406 
COBURN, John 307, 308 
Moody 814 
Samuel 308 
COCHRANE, Thomas 639 
COCKER, James 119 
COCKINS, Mary 803 
COCURN, Kertis L. 262 
CODY, Mary 735° 
COFFEE, 97 
Joseph 267, “lee 
Mary A.(Friend) 439 
Naomi E. 439 
COFFIN, Abel 78 
Cimeles DW, Ey, PIO, 25s, 


270 
George 664, 665 
Jane 64 
Sarah 792 


Sarah Jane 665 
Tristan 664 
COGSWELL, H. 322 
Rev. 348 
COHEN eluenmoln7, 


84, 512 
COULSON, Sarah 184, 
COOKE, Rusha E. 590 

COHEN, Rev. 348 


erp itoueliay  5vArpm ayZal 
; . 7s COULTE oho 
William H. > Thomas B. 366 
COLCLOUGH, beaee (Mrs. 290 oes ee =e) COV OME aaee oa 6&8 
} j 1 COON, Me i co ’ . 
Sree taretan 716 COONEY, Catherine 394 COWGILL, G.W. 227, 231 
Mrs. Eli (Elizabeth) 707 John 311 James 273 
Elizabeth 715 Toons ae ae S.G. 262 Z 
Elsie 716 COOPER, Caro COX, F.M. ° 
Enser 716 Dr. 688 801 Frank 33 483 
George W 715, 716 Eliza (Snape) General 205, 
‘Henry A har PLS 716 George sy2i J.D. 197, 209 
ineranat? Sree 7hS)p 716 Hes 295 Lillian VSS 35 
John 716 Henry men eos or 3 
clit, YG Stephen COXON, Wil 
Weibel 712 cog ek en (Ga Leer? Bea EE oe 
Te 716 Amy COYAN, Jane 
Nora 716 Calepeaned 7s A Le COYLE, David 55 
Ralph 716 3 oes ae Edna es 
AN, F.C. ey Wiecle Rev. A 
Mats 345 Edith 742 399 CRAIG, James ep 269, 280 
Maria 699 Edward oon oo é 2 
Rev. 348 Eliphas ia, phe Rachel 663 
COLLARD, James ae Ems. William rae ae 
COLLINS, A.D. Fred J. CRAIGE, Benja 
izabeth 430 H. 345 aes William 122 
Honey Peel 37 Henry 86, 87, Roe Aa 29 CRAMBLETT, T.E. ihe (Geen 
john. .73, 342 Cyne ff CRAMPHTIRE, a 
Katherine 559 JW. 
Postmaster 287 James 742 Henrietta 641 
Thomas 292 John 277 Thomas 641 
Thomas A. 254 Joseph 741 CRANE, William 326 
COLSON, Elizabeth 830 Joseph W. 181 CRAWFORD, A.C. 93 
COLTON, Julia 429 Joshua 834 Clark 293 
CONABY, William 599 Lord 742 Daniel 301 
CONEY, Thomas 311 Lucina 742 Edward 122, 505 
CONKLE, Adam 118 Lycurgus 742 Edwin 301 
Benjamin 611 N. 138 Ella (Ramsey) 375 
Elizabeth 611 One 138 Emma (Durbin) 436 
J. 347 Oliver 742 iia Frank 436 
Peter oF Phebe ne fou George fee. 
Samuel Rebecca ’ Georgia 3 
Susanna 502 Rollin E. 742 Hannah 493 
CONLIN, James 348, 797 Ruth 107 FY B91 
CONLON, James 312 S345 James 303 
Silvia 848 SiS. 204 603 John 303 
CONLY,” J.P. 2282 W.T. 336, 435, i Joseph 301 
CONN, John i ceathir 262, 272 William T. oe aoe Topnus™ 30 : 
ONNELL, C.C. ’ g COPELAND, Shave ou 
e Mrs. C.H. 499 George 785 Manet byy)5) 
Charles C. 240 Wiolelc, —SIENS) 3 Nathan 303 
Sead acoe es Pee fia Robert 489 
DisiGes Barclay ’ Sarah 501 
CONNELLY, ____ 130 Anna (French) on William 113, 118, 301 
CONNOR, Annie L. 535 Edwin 98, 107, 10 William H. 510 
CONOVER, William 701 Ezra 483, 781, 783 CREESE, James 334 
CONVERS, Daniel 39 Isaac 108, 554 CREIGHTON, Thomas 45, 131, 266 
CONVERSE, Porter 237 John 267 William 300 
Rhoda 237 Joshua 107, 108 CREPS, Lucy 830 
COOK, ee Lavina 484 CRESS 330 
Caroline Glanville 634 Samuel 108 CRESSWELL, Samuel 240 
George 639 CORBETT, Samuel 221 GREW. Abram B26 
George A. 86 CORE, John 284 ware (Whinnery) 826 
Heine a (Mest) 306 CORLL, W.F. 329 Judith 483 
Job 316 r CORNS, Albert 582 Nancy 826 
John M. 260, 266, 60 CORNWELL, Peter 470 Obadiah 267, 284 
John (Rev.) 341 Susan 470 Hl CRIPPS, 173 
ee ee 775 CORRE et ee sh3 Sada, L7Opucoe: ae ane 
Rev. ORRY, ara wv, W. 240, , 
Susan 374 : William 543 ie tie ee 364 
Wieow ele COSS, Peter 341, 342 John 364 
COOKE, Charles 680 COTTON, Jackson 605 0 Mary (Ruff) .363 
Harry 701 COTTRELL, Julia Ann 53 Robert 363, 364 
vey eee2 Coreen a owe CHRISTY, Polly 640 
Joseph 590 Jehu" “323 CRITES, Herbert 845 
lyaie iPS Joseph 314 
Meshac 
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CROCKETT, David 391 
Ol 


Beormesee CROXALL, Joseph H. 151 


CURRY, Annie B. 0) 
Joseph H.J. 513 7 


Wn, Boh Cornelius 261, 263, 266 
eee Wary Ee 665. Prank. "950 

sony so 793 Phoebe (Wilson) 512 Harry 750 

Thomas 412 Bighard. (ke Hattie 750 


Samuel 150, 512 Joseph » al 
Thomas SO je loll e543 Tees gies ot 
CROXTON, Abram 240 Letitia B. (Jack) 749 


CROMWELL, Sir Charles 609 
CRONIG, Jacob 285 


CRONIN, Cornelius 174, 559, CROZER, John 43 Mar 750 
, 582, 583 CROZIER, John 277 Moses 277, 308 
Cornelius Jr. 583 Martha 409 W.W. 334 "an 
Daniel M. 583 CRUBAUGH WARY 95002 |. William E. 749 
Daniel P. 174, 556, 583 David 217 William Jack 749, 750 


Ellen 559, 583 i 

Harold 583 PRS, cane 

Honora 559, 583 CRUIKSHANK, Alexander 634 
Johanna 583 Caroline 634 

Johanna (Hickey) 556, 582 Charles Lyman 634 

John 556, . 559, 582, 583 Kenneth Melrose 634 


CURTIS, Martha 246 
Robert 322 
CUSTALOGA, Chief 65 
CUSTARD, Adam 311 
CUSTER, General 212 
CUTCHALL, W.C. 334 


John S, 583 Margaret (Melrose) 634 W 
Katherine 559 Robert 634 3 CUTE eee ae 
pea 559 William 634 CUTTLER, Manasseh 36 
hilip 559 CRUM, 330 DAILY, Mrs. John 184 
William Kress 583 John 331 DAKER, 145 
CROOK, Edward W. 711 CRUMBACKER, Jacob 284 DALLAS, Alexander 335 
Emma 711 John 46, 240 Ina@n ~ Blue 
Pranks 2173). 0701 CRUMP, Alexander 284 M.W. 293 
soeurane72 CRUMRINE, page 596 DALE, Flora 389 
a Dora M. 59 DALZELL, Willi 5 
Jane (Batchelor) 711 Mary (McLeran) 596 ANC. Rmma cian set 
aoa  yAlgh Michael 596 DANIELS, Horace ‘71 
Martha 711 Nora B. 596 Mary 834 
Mary 711 Oella 596 DANNAHER, Morris 83 
Pauline 711 R. Albert 596 DARNER, Jacob 287 
Sarah 711 William M. 596 DARRAH, Thomas 177 


CRUTHERS, Andrew 196 
CULBERTSON, James 112 
CULLEN, Florence Ada 694 


DAVIDS, Tice 102 
DAVIDSON, Abraham 78, 782 
Abram M. 827 


Thomas? 217, 712 
CROOKS 6H .Wemec yes. G04 
CROPER, Michael 196 


CROSS, John 433 FTR. 348 Charles C+ 83 
Rev. 300 Maurice William Edwin 694 Dale George 783 
Sarah Ann 433 : Thomas 347, 694 Daniel 297 
Thomas 341 William 711 Donald 346 
Wesley 83 CULLOM, John 216 Duncan 297 

CROSSER; E.M. 372 WIE; In  “GY22 Edgar L. 828 
Bas Meeecec Anthony 707 Edwin L. 783 


CROTTY, Ftr. 348 Barbara 707 George E. 262, 604, 783, 
CROUSE, Orla 512 Elizabeth 707 827, 828 
Samuel 301, 320, 329 Fannie 707 Heber C. 783, 828 


Sheridan 512 Flora 83 J. William Me. 783 

CROW, Charles E. 464 George 707 Jane 732 

CROWE, George 788 Henry 707 Jane (Robbins) 782, 827 
1p GG Le) Isaac 708 dena (Gstill)) Wee, bie? 
R.M. 293 J.B. 594, 707, 708 Joseph M. 783, 828 


CROWELL, Amanda (Mrs.) 529 Jacob 595, 707 Kenneth F. 83 


CROXALL, 


Amanda (Chandler) 679 John 707,) 708 Mary Ann 732 
Glyde DT. 1679, 680 Joseph 707 Nancy 522 
H.B. 529, 679 ‘Magdalena 707 Nellie 431 


John 679 
Senator 86 


CROWL, Catherine (Libert) 510 


Gulfsireey Ih_  —Syhte, 

Cleaver J. 510 

Wyse). ~SySy2 

Eliza M. 833 

Frank 229 

H. Edward 510 

‘felon BAB, Bz 

Lorenzo D. 510 

Peter 510, 833 
175 

Alice Maude 513 

F.H. 293, 495, 496 

George W. 151, 513 

Jesse 150, 496, 512, 665 

Melon MEO, wheal 

atotera We Gilly, Bike, Gubs) 


Mary (Bixler) 707 

Michael 707 

Rev. 301 

Samuel 650, 707, 708 

Susan 707 

Vella 595 

William 707 
CUMMINGER, Colonel 846 
CUMMINGS, Major 209 
CUMMINS, John D. 239 
CUNNING, Willis 164 
CUNNINGHAM, H.F. 469 

Mary 704 

Thomas 704 
CURBY, Pierce 164 

Susan 375 
CURNUTTE, Deresa 552 
CURRAN, John 42h 

Rosa 424 


ut 


Robbins 463 

Thomas Jefferson 409 
\WMolits — Sy2ah 

William 782, 827, 828 


William Caleb 782, 783, 828 
DAVIS, 125, 136 


Alexander 689 
Benjamin B. 223 
Charles 611 


D. 465 

Dole O55 OH? 
D.M. 141 
D.W. FAOYE 
David 118 
Della 689 
Demorest 370 
Dora 611 
Barl 611 
Edna 611 


DAVIS, Frank 611 


George M. 310 
George P. - 846 
Harry 611 
Helen M. 689 
Howard 621 
Tsaac 118, 312, 314.) 706 
Neo ils), 26x 
oe 320 
‘James E. 689 
jetmerson 9213, m58de 582 
Job L. 89 
John 610 
John M. 610 
Josie 707 
eons Ha | 47.017. 
Lizzie 611 
Lucy 310 
Margaret (McFarland) 689 
Mary 611, 6 
Mary (Antram) 706 
Mattie 778 
Mailiton §95,6138,.) 141 9365, 
369, 706, 707 


Nathan 196 

Raymond 611 

Robert 308 

S.M. 347 

Semmes ol, Silay, ‘sly 
Susan Se 610 


TMhamad 
William ae Syl 
Wasiasiee On 1 


Wilson 746 


DAWSON, 613 


Carrie E. 591 
Elizabeth 627 
Elizabeth Blackmore 795 
GieeDee 

George 309508795 
George Jr. 309 
Gigicle 7/55 

James B. 591 

Wiese Geil by22 
Mary Ann 591 
Michael 795 

Was bye? 

Nancy 795 
Nicholas 287, 309 


DEAN, Ann 396 


Barton 396 

ee ae 396 

BeBe ONC 

Hannah (Jackson) 396 
James 268 

Jane Ann 802 

John 117 


DeBELLE, K.W. 228 
DECHANT, Annie 466 


George 466 
Mary A. 466 


DEEMER, Daniel 277 


Lee Bw 
DEEMS, Elizabeth 562 


DeFORD, V.C. 262 


DeGLANVILLE, 634 
DeHOFF, Peter 659 
DEIBEL, 129 


DEIDRICH, Charles E. 629 


Elizabeth C. 629 
George 629 
George Henry 629 
George W. 629 


DEIDRICH, Henry W. 630 

J. Robert 629 

Mary 629 

Réna L. 629 

Von Bern 629 

William H. 629 

William Q. 629 
DEIDRICK, James C. 230 

W.H. 173) 175, 474 
DEITZ, Henry 629 
DELAWARE, Chief 66 
DELAWARES 57, 59, 64 
DELLAR, George 495 
DELLENBAUGH, Christian 


£253, 589 
Christian W. 584 
Dre 209 
Eliza 584 


Eliza Ann 584 

Frances Henrietta 584 

Harriet Elma 584 

Henry Harrison 584 

Jesse 584 

John 118, 266, 583, 584 

John A. 583, 58h 

Lewis Franklin 584 

Margaret Justina 584 

Samuel 583 

Sarah Frances 584 

Sarah (Sheets) 583 

Zachariah Taylor 584 
DeMARFE. Charity 491 
DEMING, Angeline May 774 

Caroline 774 

Dorothy F. 774 

Bille 7 7b 

Eva Belle 774 

Frank Benjamin 774 

George R. 774 

John 141, 142, 390, 773 

Mary (Fenn) 773 

Susan Brinton 774 

WeFon 162s <3199 936154900 

Wodn. 81425390 

W.L. Mrs. 324 

Walter F. 142, 324, 465 

Walter Fenn 774 

William L. 318, 322 

William Lloyd 774 

William Riley 773 

William S. 773 


DENHAM, Alexander 137, 346, 
591 
DENNIS, 97 
James 165 
Mary C. a 
Robert 282 
DENNISON, 182 


DENNON, William 815 
DENNY, Alice L. 812 
Annie 812 
Annie Elizabeth 813 
APTHUE She = O03) 
Bertha M. 813 
Celestia 431 
Edward S. 812 
Elizabeth 812 
Gertrude 371 
Iva 431 
John 812 
LeroyeA.. iSib3 
Lottie M. ~813 
Margaret 812 
Margaret (Ruf) 812 
Michael 431, 812 
Olive 431 
Peter 812 
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DENNY, Simon 812 

Urban P. 9813 
DENON, J:N. 671 
DENSLOW, W.B. 442 
DERUB., (oni au 
DeRELLA, Lucinda 731 
DeRHODES, Cyrus 711 
DESELLEM, _ 338 

Clemmer 505 

Devinney 505 

Elwood 505 

H.C 346 

CACO Dias sl sie 

John 505 

Mary 505 
DeTEMPLE, A.L. 845 


Anna 844 
B44, 845 


Catherine 
Cecelia 845 
Charles 845 
Elizabeth 845 
Emily 844 
Florence 845 
George 844, 845 
Gertrude 845 
Iekzharanig avn alfa 
Helen 844, 845 
Helena 845 
Henry M. 845 
Tda 845 
Jacob 844 
Tames A. 845 
John 844 
Joseph 844, 845 
Laura 845 
Mary 845 
Mathew 844, 845 
Mathew E. 844 
Nicholas 844 
Peter 844 
Thomas H. 845 
DEUEL, Luther M. 669 
Martha M. 669 
DEVENY, 127, 
DeVENY, Eva 693 
DeVOE, Edward 287 
DEVON, Edwin 582 
DEVORE, Edward 
DEWALTS 72 
DeWEES, W. 92 
DEWEY; H.W. 322i 
DeWOLF, Caroline 501 
DICKENSON, GaD., 3329 
DICKEY;eAltnred 8272 
Andrew 641 
CaBeweoS2 
Etta 641 
Florence 401, 641 
Mabel 641 
Ola 641 
Rebecca 402 
DICKINSON, 616 
Col Blyp Ee 
Charles D. 44 
Aaniiy Lae), SySyil 
Jone Ms 20 248, 262 
Wade 231 
DICKSON, Robert 312, 778 
William 301 
DIEDRICK, James C. 92 
DIEHL, Agnes 410 
Elizabeth 674 
DILDINE, Anna 626 
Anna (Opdyde) 626 
Austin D. 453, 474 
Richard 330, 333, 626 
DILLINGER, Margaret 513 


DILLON, Henr 841 


Margaret 462, 471 
Thomas 227 

DILLWORTH, B. 117 
Rev. 300 


DISHONG, Jacob M15 
DITZEL, Loula 576 
DIXON, Henry 330 

John 86, 822 

Joseph 439 

Lydia (Richardson) 439 

Ruth Ann 439 
DIXSON, W727. 

alts Bos 

Henry, 277, oe B26 iy 536 

Henry H. 36 

Joseph Jackson 536 

Joshua 277, 279 

Lydia (Richardson) 536 

Marietta 536 

Rachel se237, 277 

Ruth Anna 536 

Sek. 2 OAbi 

Samuel Richardson 536 
DOBBINS, Jane 437 

IDyAlatey © Soils) 


Robert 287, 292, 344, 347,349 


DOBBS, Samuel 463 
DOBRMANS, 23 
DODDS) Jah S232 
DOLE. Levi 773 
Levi A. 
DONAHOO, E.R. 81 
DONALDSON, James 338 
John 341 
DONNELLY, W.E. 132 
DONNELY, Mr. 620 
DONOVAN, John 118 


DORNBERGER, Maria Barbara 756 


DORRANCE, S.G. 435 
William 337 

DOS PASSOS, John R. 171 

DOTTS, Lucinda 694 
William 697 


DOUBLEDAY, PAD) 
DOUGHERTY, Lottie 634 
Samuel 308 


William 845 
DOUGLAS, E.E. 334 
veuAvin UO Le 
Fred 98 
James 297 
Stephen A. 345 
DOUGUASS EEC. mo 
Wics me Grilar 9 eO155 
Rev. 300 
DOUT,, Estella —§770 
DOVAN, Rev. aoa 
DOVENER, B.B. 
DOVER, John 155, yeas 582 
DOWLING, J.J. 62 
DOWNEY, Arnold 134 
David 650 
Wedalieities 2/75 
DOWNING, D.D. 43 


DOYLE, Mary Ann (Carter) 503 


Perry, 134 


William 503 
DRISCOLL, Bertha 735 
DROHAN, Ftr. 348 
DRUGGAN, Hugh 252 
DUCK, George 121 

Jacob 758 

Jesse 682 

Minnie Fink 181 
DUDLEY, Edward 651 


DUDLEY, Elizabeth 651 
Lydia 651 
DUFF, Margaret L. 824 
Samuel 824 
DONMASGHO),, Aas BIS 
DUERY, Tide 230 
DUIRA, Nancy 360 
DUKE, PANS) 
Goh, 2s PLS 
DUNBAR, Jared 240 


DUNCAN, George 230, 254, 262 


“Rev. 300 
P6F. 291 
DUNDAS, J.R. 337 
DUNDASS, John R. 2 
DUNGAN, Jonathan 71 
DUNLAP, Bertha A. 716 
mn Louis 476 
M.S. 716 
Rev. 341 
Samuel 240 
DUNN, Captain 84 
George 612 
Harry 622 
Helen (Chaters) 390 
Mary A. 390 
Robert 390 
DURBIN, Emma 436 
DURFLINGER, Mary Katharine 
545 
S.W. 545 
DURHAM, Juliet 389 
DUSTIN, Nathaniel 334 
DOHMON i , oSigSig. GYZ8} 
Elizabeth 743 
Jacob 282 
W.R. 232 
DYSART Mario nn else 6) 
EADIE, John 206 
EAKERLY, William 672 
EAKIN, H.E. 659, 660 
Isabel (Todd) 659 
James 805 
Mary 805 
Nancy 805 
Samuel 659 
EARKIN, John 302 
EARLE, Edward 302 
Ephriam 302 
Hinman 302 
Isaac 302 
Jacob 302 
Jeremiah 302 
John 302 
William 302 
EARLY, Zio 
Elijah 796 
Isaac 330 
aig. » alate) 
WoSa she 
J.V. 499 
James 240, 330 
Miss 499 
EASTERDAY, Magdalena 839 
EATON 68 
Elizabeth 643 
Hugh 302 
Rev. 348 
CCHS Iolo Sail 
ECK, Michael 219 
ECKSTEIN, Amos 817 
David W. 817 
Edward 817 
Elizabeth 817 
Rrank 817 
Homer 817 
Leanda (Epperwein) 817 
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ECKSTEIN, Lucinda 817 
Mary 817 
Marya Chem, Oe 
Robert C. 817 
Biased (Sia 
Ward 817 
ECKSTINE, David 284 
EDDY, Ira 491 
Joseph 805 
Onola . Zale, 
EDGERTON, Sarah R. 485 
Wilson 231 
EDIE, Alexander 269 
EDMUNDSON, Amos 303 
Drie 
Eli ©3303 
Franklin 303 
Hiram 303 
John 303 
Jonathan 303 
Nathan 303 
William 303 
EDMONSTON, Alice 782 
Annie (Viers) 781 
Charles E. 782 
Gore We 
Edwin Owens 781 
Edwin Owens, Jr. 782 
luge — WS? 
Louise 782 
Richard wiaewan,. Ole meee 


Mele LOO 143.5 318 
M.L. (Mrs.) 353 
Major 198 
Martin L. 248 
Rev. 348 
William 663 

EELLS, 21 
Donald Vincent 563 
Frederick 563 
G. Frank 562, 563 
George 562, 563 
George M. 563 
Helen Marie 563 
Mpolky Boz 
Ifa EB.) 5629563 
J. Beard 562 
Margaret (Williams) 562 
Nathaniel 562 
R.G. 124 
susan 731 
William L. 563 

EGGMAN, James 223 

EHLERS, Callie 486 

EHRHART, David 312 

EHRICH, George 321 
Mary 321 

ELDEN, Enoch 288 

ELDER, Estella 526 
Margaret Ann 451 
Matthew 119, 452, 473 

ELDREDGE, C.W. 361 

CIE, dole Ie, — 2She) 

ELLERY, William 692 


“ELLIOTT, Dinah 441 


George 650 
Hugh 442 

SPRUE ASS} 
James 294 
John 267, 302 
M.W. 290 

Re Choo 


ELLIS, Charles H. 366 
Enos 280 
George 680 


ELLIS, James 332 
Prudence 680, 700 
ELLYSON, Ann 673 
Daniel 673 
Deborah 673 
Edgar 320 
Ezra 673 


Elizabeth (Cattell) 673, 699 


Enoch 673 
Gideon 673 
Hannah 673, 698 
Isaac 673, 699 
Joseph 673 
Mary 673 
Sarah 673 
EUSER  £o sis) ISL 
ELWONGER, Mary 644 
DEO OR BOG 
EMENY, Elizabeth 324 
Bris alike 
EMERICH, John 112, 268 
EMERY, John 120 
Samuel A. 163 
EMMEL, Capt. 294 
EMMERLING, Michael 83 
EMMONS, Harrison 509 
Homer Franklin 510 
hued ems 51,0 
Mary (Lower) 509 
Royal sViaetors 510 
Thomas 314 
William S. 262, 509 
-ENDLY, Addie 405 
Charles 405 
Cornelia 405 
David 405 
Elizabeth 405 
George 266, 269, 270, 405 
Jacob 404 
John 404 
Katherine 405 
Lewis 405 
Mary (Harbaugh) 404 
Melker H. hon, 405 
ENDSLEY, Rev. 345 
ENGLAND, George 361 
Joseph 317 
ENGLISH, Eliza J. 758 
Ware ed 1 
ENTRIKIN, Emmor E. 561 
EPPERWEIN, Leanda 817 


ERLANGER, William 176, 291, 665 


ERNEY, Ellis W. 334 
Ernwein, Emma 425 
ERSKINE, Ebenezer 291 
ERVIN, Mahlon 326 
ERWIN, Jane Tracy 545 
Robert 545 
ESLER, Robert 586 
ESSEX, Rev. 347 
ESSWINE, Annie 503 
BSTEREY, sukemegoy mao 
Jonathan 277 
ESTINGER, Minnie 755 
Solomon 755 
IUSMey Woah sy) 
EVANS, B. 345 


Daniel 791 
Eugene 178 
George 146 
Helen 815 


Jonathan 317 
Joseph E. 516 
Martha ‘791 

EVERETT, Edward 345 
Homer 353 

EVERSON, Charlotte 709 


EVERSON, William H. 709 
EWEECUNTWE, 66 
EWING, William 253 
Court 83 
George 39 
George Jr. 39 
Thomas 39 
Willie 83 
EYSTER, John B. 334 
Peter 330 
FAAS, Mrs. W.F. 632 
FAGAN, Harmon 269 * 
FAIRMAN, Charles 411 
FALCONER, John 300 
William 297, 298 
FALOON, 114 
William 683 
FALOR, Adam 284 
Michael 284 
FARMER Eugene 83 
12 G ~ abiste 
Isaac P. 272, 469 


TAMC SAD ECON COS ee, 


125 g200s aig 3957950 
John 123, 280, 335, 336, 469 


Joseph 155 

digi OS 

Mary 439 

Mary Jane 769 

Samuel 781 

William 469 
FARNEY, Alexander 584 
FARNNEY, Ann 583 


FARR, Christena A. (Gardner) 


4O1 

Elijah 402 

Emmett 715 

Emmett E. 402 

Everett W. 401 

Jonas 273 

Jonas H. 401, 402 

Ij BEE, Pal, wets) 

Levan 402 

Louis T. 401, 402 

NE. eee 

Michael E. 402 

William 401, 402 
FARRAND, David 119 
FARRELL, George 263 

George T. 44, 272 
DAS, BeBeecos 
FAULKNER, William C. 279 
FAUST, Henry 491 
FAWCETT, WR) ASI 

Abigail 419 

David 479 

David S. 480 

Eli 479 

Hannah (Ball) 479 

James 361 

Jonathan 113 

Josephs 525.102, 12, 480 

Louis H. 480 

Mary J. 661 

Pauline M. 480 

Stephen 591 

Thomas 286, 287, 419 

W.G. 77 

William 798 
FEARON, R.N. 291 
FEAZLE, Bernard 302 
FEE, Robert. 220, 222 
FEEHAN, John 72, 73 
PREZ Blige alin Gaaoded. 
FEIST, Mary A. 845 

Sebastian 845 
FELGAR, Henry 298 
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FELGER, Allen 785 
Caroline, 785 
George 785 
Hattaem oo 
Henry 785 
JIM. @ £32 
Jake 785 
Jonas M. 785 
Lew, 786 
Miss 730 
Theodore 785 

FELLOWS, S.R. 136, 632 

FENN, Mary 773 
Nathaniel 773 

FERGUSON, Col. 200 
D. John 420 
Hugh 421 
Mary 494 
SiMe may alee 
Piomaswe sis pass 

FERRALL, Bed, 20 
Eliza 479, 504 
Jonathan B. 479 
Mathilda 504 
William 479 

FERRELL, Cornelia 615 
Edward 615 
Elizabeth 615 
Helent Ge §6h6 
bHerbert Ra 605 
John W. 615 
-éopeph 615 
Martha ( Morton) 615 
Peter 2 33/ 

FERTIG, F.W. 463 

FEUSTEL, Herman 174 

PIELD, TeWe ur OO2 

FIFE, David 196 
Elizabeth 463, 546 
Isaac 563 
James 463 
Jane (Roseburg) 423 
Joanna 745 
John 196 
Joseph 301, 463 
Lanee Jane 745 
Margaret 423 
Maude M. 563 
Nancy 745 
Mary 745 
Mary Jane 423 
Robert 423 
Sarah 423 
Thomas 311, 423 
William 745 

FIGGINS, Carl 840 
Daniel 840 
Ethel 840 
James 840 
John 840 
John W. 840 
Joseph 840 
Nancy (Wollam) 840 
Paula 840 
Ruth 840 

FIGLEY, Davad * 30 
James 338 
Joseph 281 

FILLNAGLE, F. 326 

FILSON, Robert 240 


FINCH, 138 

FINICAN, S. 322 

FINK, YRS 
A Ay, e757 
Carl-M. 758 
Daniel 757 


Goburn M. 758 


PUNK rou 7.5i7 
Katherine (Sprinkle) 757 
Minnie 758 
Paul, 3758 
Robert 758 

FINLEY, Jane 749 

FINN, George H. 539 

FINNEY, John 651 

FIRESTONE, Allen 641 
Anna 641 
Benjamin 640 
Betsey 640 
Clark B’ 363 
Daniel 362 
Daniel J. poe. 363 
Daniel W. 248 
David Arthur 641 
David Silvers 640 


FISHER, Margaret L. 689 


Margaret (Smith) 612 
Maria L. 814 

Mary 400, 420 

Mary Catherine 814 
Mary (Richardson) 813,814 
May 613 

Michael 612, 627 
Michael 0. 543 

Ral eS 163 C26 

Peter 401 

Richardson 814 
Selimeoce 

Sashes Sues 

Samuel 813, 814, 826 
Samuel Harvey 814 
Samuel J. 174 
Sanford G. 543 


FOGO, Edward Taylor 429 
Frank 426 
George 426 
Harriet R. 426 
Harry 426 
Henrietta (Grafton) 426 
Jennie 42 
John 426 
Margaret Hanhah 429 
Mary 426 
Mary L. 426 
Paul Martin 429 
Wallace 83,137,347,426 
Wallace L. 350, 426 


FOLEY, Bridget L. Walsh) 535 


James 535 
Lavelle 535 
Thomas James 535 


Dora 641 Susan 543 Wad. 232,332,535 
Ed 363 Sylvanus 277 FOLGER, Secretary 569 
Eliza 640 T. Ha pe90,6o41 FOOSLEMAN, Mary Magdalena 763 
Elmer 231 Thomas 613 FORAKER, J.B. 72 
Eva 641 Thomas H. 624 FORBES, 58 
Flora 363 Wed. - 332 No, BUNS 

Grace 641 William 293, 543 Alexander 542 
Henry 640 William H. 624 Andrew 196 

John 640 FITZPATRICK, Mary ha Arthur 542 

John L. 362 Rilla J. 741 Calvin 360 
Leander 362 FITZ-RANDOLPH, Jonathan 730,731 Carrie 719 

Hes 640 FITZSIMMONS, James 303 Daniel 542 


FLAUGHER, John 231 
Mary Ann 502, 640 FLEMING, James 744 Eliza (Smith) 542 
Mrs. 363 John 338 Elizabeth 542 
Nancy (Lower) 362 Mrs. 341 Ion 542 

Nicholas 277, 640, 715 FLENIKEN, R.W. 136 Jeanette 542 
Peter 502, 640 FLENTHE, o 1G DA ieal John 542 

Richard 641 173 John P, 542 


Tydia Ann 640 Eliza Edna 542 


Ross W. 263, 363 William 156 Robert 240, 452 
Sodio isl, eras SNC sh. acs) FLETCHER, C.W. 321 Samuel 304 
O72 F62" 363, 683 BT, 347 FORNEY, Henry 330, 334 
Sally (Allen) 640 FLICK, Andrew 758 Peter Jr. 50 
Sarah 640 Annie 758 FORREST, 206 


Barbara (Hahn) 758 
FLICKINGER, Henrietta 837 

John 409 

John Ross 409 

Selabienl — “FAS, sis 


FCRSNAFT, Margaret 729 

FORSYTH, Ann 441 
William 297 

FOSTER, Abby 105 
Benjamin 720 


Sarah Ann (Allen) 502 
Solomon J. 45, 266 
WieSeunssos 

Walter 641 

William 641 


< -) B1 FLINN, Jane 376 Eliza 720 

ce mae bee? FLITCRAFT, John 320 Ella 371 

FISHER, Albert 543 FLODING, Carrie M. 585 HeCeeee st 
Alfred J. 814 Fred 585 Ait “740 
o.D. 307 Helen B. 585 James 151,155,419 
Benjamin D* 711 Ida 585 Morrison 125 
Benjamin J. 613 John A. 580, 581, 584, 585 Sarah 371, 720 
Benjamin P. 612, 613, 627 Mary 585 TiC L639 
Captain 420 Mary A. 580 Woes. BRE 


William 329, 581, 584, 639 
FLOOR, Clark 631 
Elizabeth Cc. 644 


Wallicvames3\7405 9 3)73 
FOULK, Christina 654,666 
FOULKS, John 314 


Caroline 401 


Caroline M. 814 
Charles B. a, 814, 826,827 


Dayton 278 Louise 644 William 196,240,309, 349 
Elizabeth (Dawson) 627 FLOWER, George 823 FOUNTAIN, J.D. 224,227,263 
Elizabeth (Hill) 543 Lavina 823 " | eure ° ny 
Foc. 2291 FLOWERS, Eliza 347 . FOUTTS, «155,17 
Frank M. 613 John 332 Isaac 156 
George 814 Samuel 347 M.H. 156,248 
Hannah 323 FLOYD, Morris 321 Mary Elizabeth 496 
Helen M. 814, 827 FLYNN, S€n. 131 FOUTTY, Isaac 574 
Hevey 100, 614 FOCHT, George 331 FOX, George 767, 806 
Heney Orville 543 FODDY, Fay 677' Samuel 241,284 
aoe oiaan 813 826, 827 iyi da Bene67'7. FRANCE, Chester J. 423 
Fonniete7li FOECGHT, E.V. 330 Harry W. 423 
reas 612, 613 FOGG, 96 Isaac 423 
tg s FOGO, Alonzo 426 FRANK, MB. 712 
oe ae Andrew S. 426 Rebecca 674 


John Milton 543 : 
Josephine V. feetane) 826 Anna (Smith) 426 


David 83, 426 
ceri a eas David A. 426 


FRANKLIN, Abel 376 
FRASER, Alexander 297 
Charles W. 787 
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FRASER, Daniel K. 808 


Duncan 297,298,300 
Holic 32 

John 300 

Philip 347 

Wee OO 


FRAZER, Elizabeth 807 
FRAZIER, Gen. 203,482 


John 409 

‘Martha 409 

Martha (McClucken) 409 
FREDERICK, 
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George 308,637 : 

George C. 166 

Hannah M. 803 

Jacob 196, 240 

John 425,803 

John B. 638 

Joseph 637 

Lydia 425 

Michael 329, 637 

Nie meOO nO On 290m e ols, 
SOl oak 

Orlando 353 

Orlando W. 638 

Sy de: 

Thomas 269 

W.Henry 821 


FREED, Weil 


David 03 
Elmer 791 
Eva 414 
George 117 
Jacob 414 
John 313 
Sidney 414 


FREEL, Mr. 549 
FREEMAN, G.O. 179 


Rev. 321 


FRELIGER, Mr. 670 
FREMONT, John C, 


542,805,821,847 


FRENCH, 97 


Anna 483 
Barzasliseedl 7 
James 267,317 
Judith (Crew) 483 
Oliver 845 

Robert 317 
William R. 483 


FREW, Howard 221,222 


James K. 221, 272 
Mire 222 


FREY, George W. 177 


Katherine 629 


FRIEDT, Peter 312 
FRIEND, Mary A. 439 
FRITZ, Adolph 


Celik Sis? 


FRONK, Rebecca 674 
FROST, 152 


Albert 610 

Albert Elliot 610 
Alfred Colin 610 
Amos 113,281 


Amy 610 
Annie Ellen 610 
Ce. — el96 


Catherine (Cooney) 394 
Douglas Hughes 610 
Bly 60 


Elizabeth (Pillsbury) 677 


Emily 610 

Ezra 179,272,394 
Fred 610 

George 610 

Harry 677 


212,248, 


155,156,472, 


FROST, Harry Talford 610 
Henry E. 254 
John 221,223,610 
Joseph 610 
Leon Challinor 610 
Mary (Challinor) 610 
Mary Ann 610 
May 394 
Percy 677 
Philip ~ 610 
Samuel 610 
Thomas 610,677 
PRY so. Bee cu 
FUGATE, Alice 570 
FUGIT, Samuel 281 
FUHRMAN, N.M. 278 
FULLER, Elizabeth 490 
Dr. 62% 
FULTON, 177 
Robert 7y 
FULTS, John 196 
FURBER, Gerhart 749 
Margaret 749 
FURL, William 325 
FURNESS, Alonzo 735 
Elizabeth 732, 735 
Margaret 735 
Mary L. 735 
Richard 735 
GADDIS, Alex 287 
John 287,308,345 


Thomas 122 
GAGE, General 58 
GAILENG, Charles 595 
GAILEY, Ariel H. 682 

Dis os 

BaRe. 093 

Frank R. 682 

William D. 682 
GALBRAITH, Elizabeth Paxson 441 

WeDo. 443 
GALBREATH, Charles Burleigh 455 

David 280 

Davald Wael Ona2t 
GALEHOUSE, Frederick 121 
GALLATIN, Albert 68 
GALLBREATH, "GiB 9232 
GALLON; sarah 6.570 
GALLOWAY, Anna 570 
GALM, Andrew 756 

Andrew L. 756 

Helena M.J. 756 

Maria Barbara (Dornberger) 

756 

Philip 756 

William A. 756 
GAMBLE, Anna 802 

Bessie Ellen 831 

Edward Luther 831 

Gladys Mary 831 

Grace Darling 831 

John 161,287,775 

John E. 831 

Rhoda 484 

Sadie E. 484 

William 484 

Willkie Shite moe. 
GARDNER, Christena A. 402 

Dreweeo+e 

George 273 

Harrison 402 

John 273 

Lewis 273 

Michael 273 

Rudolph 273 

William 402 
GARFIELD, General 689 
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GARFIELD, James A. 182 
GARLACH, Jacob 737 
Lizzie 737 
Sie Mme ee 
GARLOCK, HR. e329 
GARNER, George 151,419 
Jshn 582 
GARNETT, Susanna 755 
GARRET, H.E. 231 
GARRETSON, George 120, 270 
GARRETT, Henry 302 
Katherine 629 
GARRETTSON, George 224 
GARRIGUES, Maria (Bentley) 542 
Norman B. 142,248,542 
Rei eeede 
Richard H. 542 
GARRISON, Sarah 374 
William LLoyd 98,101 
GARSIDE, William 335 
GARTNER, John 51 
GARWOOD, Anna 743 
Isaac 743 
GASKELL, David Sr. ~ 322 
Leraclest. 7 
Jacob 321 
GASKILL, Jacob 240 
Joab 269 
John 269 
Weve eo StAe 
GASS, W.H. 288 


Wad am er eS 
GASTON, Ephriam 156 
George 293,627 

Ho Pee ood: 
Fe etal Onn + On 
Hamilton 499 


James 112, 287 
JONWe Gir. ake 
Marve = 3440 
Philander. 112 
W.H. 294 

W.K. 466 


William Kilgore 257 
GAUNT, Benjamin 325 
Jacob 267 
GAVER, Gedeon 338, 342 
GAZZAM, H.P. 86 
GEDDER, Samuel 722 
GEE, Furman 142, 319 
George H. 224 
Margaret 847 
Mary (Davis) 846 
Rachel 847 
Reuben 846 
Timothy 846 
GEER, Abel 343 
GEIGER, Mary Ann 736 
GEISSE, Emma C. 539 
Prank (@.. ~539 
George W. 539 
Helen Lydia hea, 539 
39 


bydia RR. 

Mary A. 539 

POF’ 345 

Philip 451 

Philip Fio79,87,030,197 510m 
345,591 


Philip Francis” 539, 540 
William H. 9 

GEON, Albert 572 
Annie 572 
Camilla 573 
Caroline 572, 573 
Edmund 572, 573 
Edmund A. 582 
Elizabeth 572 


GEON, Elizabeth (Beckler) 572 


micanke 572 

Gertrude 573 

Joseph 572 

Laura 572 

Marcella 5173 

Margaret 572,573 

Mary 572 

Nicholas 572 ; 
Walter FP, 573 


GEORGE, 127 
Agnes 379 
Carrie 379 
Dorothy 379,413 
Edna 379 


Elizabeth 726 
Elizabeth (Shaw) 376,412 
Frank 379,413 
Henry 829 
J. Bert 614,827 
SroNe Se Ot 
J. Newton 248 
Jennie 379 
John 307,376,379,412,413 
John A. 293 
Wonks meow lo 
Marguerite 379,413 
Margaret 435 
Mark G.' (Cavett) 412 
NIN SWAT, 
Mary E. 379 
Nellie 379 
Robert 379 
Stella 379 
TeR en 435 
Thomas 52,307,308,435 
W. Campbell 379 
W.S. 159,174,289,332,576 
William 307 
William Campbell 413 
Wallan 91S .9003'79) 0412 
Wilijam-S., Sr. 376, 379 
Willard . 379 

GERBER, Lena E. 654 


GETZANDAMMER, Christiana 701 


GIBBERT{r. &. 5361 
GIBBONS, Byron 492 
George 347,492 

Sarah 347 
GIBBONY, 303 
GIBBS, George W. 248,561 
GIBSONG=s © .C:. 143 

J. 347 

Mrs. James 541 

Richard 341 

W.E. 198 
GLEBERD Ave 292 

Alice G. 399 

Amos 605 

Barbara 614 

Charlotte 529 

George 396 

Jacob 196,614 

lglg = Ses 

Rev. 348 

odes | eeAoS) 

Sgrah 399 

T.M. 614 

Wilmer 413 


GILCHRIST, George R.E. 665 


GILFILLAN, John B. 484 
Rev. 310 

GILHAM, Jefferson 551 

Cusine amma et 
Alexander 740 
Ann Elizabeth 740 
Archibald 740 


GILL, Charles 740, 841 


Charles Jr. 741 
Claude 741 
Cordelia 740 
Elizabeth A. (Perry) 
(Campbell) 740 
Estella 741 


Jesse 740 
John 740 
Maude 740 
Mary 740 
Philena 740 
Samuel 740 
Thomas 740 


William 740 

Washam ities 221 
GILLAM, General 213 
GILLAND, Ann Eliza 627 
GILLESPIE, Margaret C. 449 

Moses 311 

William 449 
GILLINGHAM, MR. 50 

Thomas 51,252,269 
GILLMAN, John M. 254, 258 
GILMAN, Charles 99 

John 240 
GILMORE, Elizabeth 492 

James 715 

Jane 793 

John 329 

Leonard,.P. 531 

Maria S- 554 

Roy 643 

Thomas 492 
GILMOUR, A.S. 745 

Josie 745 

William 745 
GLUSON, Delta Mas 6177 

imme, Ril, OR 

J,H. 7 

John S. 651,674 

Martha (Sharp) 674 

Richard 299, 674 

Suis Ne OYY 
GION, Sie 
GIRVIN, Hannah J. 591 
GIST) Canu 134 

Christopher “38 
GIVEN, Joseph 638 

Margaret 638 
GLADDEN, W.H. 293 
GLADDING, A.E. 291 
GLASGOW, Mary 541 

William M. 347 
GLASNER, Capt. 668 
GLASS Lewis meOee 
GLAZER, John 463 
GLAZIER, John 692 
GhENN, Dewees 72 


Frank 501 
Jesse 301 
Robert 301 


Sencea, Why Sh“ 
GLESSNER, Peter 269 
CHOSS, Whooile SSO 
GOANS, Alexander 551 

Margaret 551 

Mary (Skidmore) 551 
GOBLE, Enos 331, 360 

John 196 

Mary Ann 360 
GOBRECHT, Elizabeth 688 
GODSLEBEN, Dana 522 
GODWIN, LOS 52 Sy pahels ues) 

James 156 
GOETZ, Julius 489, 732 
GOLDING, M.E. 177, 767 
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GOLDING, Moses E. 679 
GONGWARE, J. 325 
GONZALES, James 308 
GOOD, Elizabeth 640 
GOODALE, Major 39 
GOODWIN, Loy: ILS? 5 
i565 L725 
Charlies Kw 155 
COs is, Sha Wn 27 SBE H 
Henry 62,292 
Henry Se | 155 
James! Hee9 1 eee) 
John 151,177,449,472, 563,581 
UOlva Se WSS 
Ole Sieg ALS) 
Josephine (Fisher) 827 
GORBY,) Cora. 375 
Samuel 302 
GORDON, Thomas B. 347 
GORHAM, 68 
Crk 348 
GORRELL, J.W. 271, 294 
Mary 727,814,827 
GOSHEN, James 341 
GOTHAM, Catherine A. 811 
THomMasmBe MOOS ole 
GOTTSHALL, Diana 546 
COMED, NoGs UG, Lae 
George 744 
John 303 
GOULDBOURN, Joseph 846 
Mary 847 
GRABLE, M.J. 322 
GRACEY, Robert 411 
GRADER, George 769 
Susan 769 
GRAB edit ese? 
GRAFF, John 136 
GRAFTON, Anna 423 
Henrietta 426 
Jane (McCloud) 426 
John 449 
RoC Sia 
Thomas 426 
William 338, 341 
GRAHAM, Albert 802 
Anna Laura 739 
Avery 472 
Daiklasen 7.39 
Bilowre) iH Jsleee 739) 
George 270 
Hannah 435 
Ufalic SiO Siar 
James 282,435,730,834 
John 188 
John B. 341 
Lorena 730 
Mary (Nelson) 435 
Melinda 755 
GRANT jt Ses OeZ10 
Gen. 200,201,212,425,601 
Jesse 287 
John 302,321 
Noah 287 
President 246,287,513,682 
GRATE, George 122,302 
VOM Meh Oe 
Warlalsianiemns Orme 
GRAVERSON, William 420 
GRAY, Emma Eldora 415 
Herman 495 
James 574 
John 3776 
is Geen BH: 
GREATHOUSE, ____—s—s78 
GREELEY a Semel 
Horace 109 


GREEN, 107 
Frederic 594 
George 781 
Helen 594 
Holland 196,269,270 
Lytle 594 
R.J. 294 
REV aoe nee 
Seoustedoy oui 
-W.M. 303 
William 594,797 
Willis 594 

GREENAMYER, C.E. 329 
Carey E. 395 
Charlotte 627 


Dr. E. 643 
aoe —a7Af! 

JA 329 

digs: - hye 
Jacob, 330 
Joshua S. 395 
GMa Se 


GREENAWALT, Maria 637 
GREENE, James 449 

Merritt 131 
GREENFIELD, Sarah E. 223 
GREENLEAF, Jane 475 
GREENWALD, Catherine 817 
GREENWOOD, Betty 791 

Edwin 791 

Elizabeth 791 

Helen 791 

Henry 791 

John 791 

Joseph 791 

Lillie 791 

Martha 791 

Mary 791 

Mary (Taylor) 791 

Nancy 791 

Sarah Alice 791 

Thomas 791 

William 791 
GREER, Hannah 423 
GREGG, General 212 

Halen Spo nent Oey e re 

Henry H. 241 

Messrs 
GREGORY, George 744 
GREINER, Esther (Klein) 374 

Helen A. 374 

Hiram 319,374 

John 374 

Joseph 0. 319,374 

Mary 374 

Sarah 374 
GRIBBONS, Oscar 492 
GRIFFITH, Letitia J. 796 

Oliver 148 


Samuel 796 
GRIFFITHS, WE 

Jeremiah 550 
GRIM, iba} 


Elizabeth 439 
Michael 439 
GRUUMES:, cmon mens ca: 
GREMMG edie Lj 3.7 
GRISELL, Carrie 386 
GRISWOLD, A.J. 682 
Thomas 280 
GRIZELL, Charles 102 
GROCOTT, Alfred 791 
GRONER, Alice LaRue 721 
Anna Mary 720 
Barbara E. 720 
Ella Adella 720 
Sadie Pearl 720 


GRONER, William 326,720 


GROSS, Solomon C. 576 


GROSSHANS, Donovan Porter 717 


PoE. wees 

Rrank E. | 263,716 
George F. 609 
Mrs. George 290 


eo, ISS! 
Hollis E. 716 
Atal  PAUE 
John 716 


Marjorie Thomas 717 
Rebecca (Thomas) 716 
GROUNDS, John 83 
GROVES sEcG.a OLS 
Mrs. John 760 
IPeAlbig:  — Shilxe! 
Sancta. Shilchs shike, 
Sherman 651 
GROVER Cr EoD 
GRUELL, Phebe 353 
GUEST, John 585 
Josiah 585 
GURGOYNE, General 551 
GURNEY, Joseph John 320 
GUTHERIE, John 301 
Gur. 30 
Leviimelee 30 
Lucinda 430 
GYGER, George R. 209 
HAAS, Mathias 570 
Rebecca 570 
HACKATHRON, Jacob 311 
John 302 
HACKWORTH, W.G. 218 
HADCOCK, Isaac 616 
Maude A. 616 
Ruth 616 
HAGEY, H.J. 748 
HAHN, Adam 569,570 
Barbara 758 
Benjamin 121 
Catherine 570 
Charles 570 


Curtis: 65:70 
Edna 570 
Hitas S540 
Frank 570 
Frederick 569 
Henry 570 
JOan 5:70 


"I )fo) ob o WS WING Prin 0) 
JON sha OLS 
Joseph L. 569,570 
Leroy 570 
Lester 570 
hucy 57.0 
Mary 570 
Mary (Sentz) 569 
Mathias 570 
Owen C. 570 
Rachel 570 
Rebecca 570 
Sadie 542 
Sarah 570 
Thurman 570 
Waldo 570 
William 569,570 
HAHNS, 778 
HAINES, Levi 273 
Mahlon 281 
HALDI, Emma 829 
Fred W. 829 
Jacob 829 
John 829 
Magdalena 829 
HALE, John 667, 836 
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HALE, Nathan 836 
Rev. 346 
William 836 

HALEY, A,M. 348 


Andrew 591 
William 348 
HALL. aS 


Charles 159 

Conran Bw mnie 

Dot 845 

Ezra 396 

Harry T. 289,290,716, 767 

Laine elo 

rl jms HS hil 

James D. 701 

John W. 159, 304, 773 

Robert 159,172,174,291,609 

Robert Jr. 159 

Robert T. 218, 709 

Wallace 534 

William 314,716 
HALLAM, George 156, 164 
HALLIDAY, Mary (Winkleton) 735 

W.H. 596 
HALLIGAN, Ftres 348 
HALVERSTADT, Clark 353 

H. ACTadca , wes 

Henry 326 

Jacob 580 

Sarah 580 
HAMBEL, John 308 

Mary C. 543 
HAMILTON, 7 Opp leg 

Alex 626 

Ann Jane 586 

Anna Dildine 626 

Areta ~626 

Bailey 303 

C.M. 345 

Caroline 484 

Cyrus Wright 626 

Eli 303 

Eni ye boa 7 

George 128 


Hae 2 7ee 
James 231, 586 
Jane 586 


ohm MeO. 

Jonathan 269,303 

Jonathan Jr. 683 

Joseph 287,303 

Kersey 303 

Keziah 592 

NaN = seen 

Ralph et eoe 7 

Reuben 303 

Richard 303 

Sarah (Scott) 626 

Thomas 333, 626 

Thomas S. 26 

W.M. 345 

William M. 638 

William 120,303 
HAMLIN, Hanibal 345 
HAMMOND, Caroline 505 

Elizabeth 843 

Frances 506 

Henry C. 506 

Ida Morgan 541 

J.W. 62 

John William 505 

Margaret (McDonald) 505 

Mary 506 

Mary (Glasgow) 541 

Milton 541 

Nancy 505 

Nancy Elizabeth 842 


HAMMOND, Sophia 505 
Thomas 505,843 
MnomaseG se O5 
William 541 
Virginia 505 
HAMPSON, Carrie 362,717 
Catherine Frush 361 
Effie 362 
“George Y. 361 
Helen - 362 
Lucy 362 
Re Vien ILO RAL7 
Robert V. 361 
HAMPTON, Frank 606 
HANCOCK, Emma (Webster) 455 
General 209 
woh, a5: 
Joseph 455 
Lida 455 
HANEY, Barbara (Ponties) 500 
David 500 
Malinda 500 
HANLEY, Ann 609 
Bessie 609 
Charles 294,375,609 
Charles Jr. 609 
Charles Sr. 606 
Elizabeth (Moore) 606,609 
Ellen 609 
Fannie (Cromwell) 606 
Hannah Ellen 609 
Inez 609 
Irene 609 
Isabelle 609 
kainate ASA ewe) 
James 606,609 
Jonn iG. 609 
Lou 609 
Mary 609 
Susan (Curby) 375 
Wen eL3e 
William 606,609 
William Frank 609 
HANNA, 03 
Benjamin 86,236,270,277, 
659 ,666,68B,776 
Catherine 246 
David 119,240,333 
Delos J. 439 
E.F. 439 
Eubius E. 439 
John 281,439 
Joshua 270,683 
Leonard 84,237 
Levi 683 
M.A. fey sks: 
Marcus A. 116,180, 236, 246, 
272,439,683 
Marcus Alonzo 237 
Mary A. 246 
Mary (Farmer) ons 
Rober 25072701300 
Senator 182, 183,184,185 
Thomas 236 
HANNAY, Charles 846 
David 702,718,845 
Elizabeth (watson) 717,845 
Emma L. 718 


Frank 718 

George 846 

Homer 846 

James E. 718,845 

John F. 717,718,845, 846 
Myrtle 718 

Nora 


846 
Robert 718, eet B46 
Robert P. 718 


HANNAY, Walter 718 


Wied iaealet memes angler OU 


HANNA, George 0. 845 
HANSON, Col. 214 

HARBAUGH, Daniel 46,53,86,112, 
120,220, 196), 240, 266, 


271,405 
ex-Sheriff 405 
Judge 221 
Mary 404 
Mrs. Peter 184 
William 45,112,240,269 


HARBISON, Adam U6 


Jane Lue 
M.L. 446 


HARD, Charles T. 755, °756 


Edwin 755 

Emma 756 

Garnett E. 756 

Mynon Hen 325 

Susanna (Garnett) 755 
Thomas H. 756 


HARDEE , 210 
HARDESTY, Alice 834 
HARDMAN, Daniel 450 


David 325,326 

Dieu oe 

Hannah (Bosserman) 450 
Susanna 450 


HARDWICK, 159 
a 


HARGEST, David 301,349 
HARGREAVES, Albert $. 780 


Alice (Brookes) 779 
Alice May 780 

ACI Alp, — FASKO) 

Bessie Fay 780 
Catherine 780 
Hassamucians 760 

Edwin V. 780 

James 780 

James Samuel 779,780 
Lucey B. 780 
Marcella 780 


Pansy 780 
Samuel 779, 780 
Sarah 780 
HARKER, 78,166,175 


Benjamin 149,150,151,165, 
3735 Hage 
Benjamin Jr. 165 
Caos So UFO do2, Mel lee, 
165,471,529, 743 
H.N. 292,624,767 


HadeeN. 6265 
Jane 603 
Kate 291 
Wawa 521 


William W. 165 


HARMAN, Adam 584 


Aaron Calvin 644 
Audis Raymond Willard 644 
Christian 148 
Clarence Edwin 644 
Mrs. Clarence 424 
Daniel 644 

Eli 453,474,644 
Gaylord 

John 644 

Leah (Mellinger) 644 
Mary (McCartina) 584 
Milton 644 

Oliver 644 

Sarah A. 584 

Solomon 644 


HARMER, Thomas 825 
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HARNETT, Sadie 580 
HAROFF, Maud 758 
HAROLD, Mrs. 640 
HARPER, Colonel 51 


D.H,. 835347 
GrWine 22 
OUST Os 
Nancy 778 
Rev. 341 
William 425 


HARRAH, John 334 


Waliiiamnes330 


HARRIS, A.H. 142 


Abraham 586 

Albert 781 

Alvina 781 

Ann 744 

Augustus E. 637 
Augustus H. 637,690 
Benjamin 744, 780,781 
Bert etn 720 

Collis Seal 

Carney 744, 745 
Caroline (DeWolf) 501 
Catherine (Lewis) 585 
Chalkley 744, 798 
Charles W. 634,637 
Clarkson 501,781 
Cora 787 

Cora Deas ie", 

Cora H. 

David 585, 5S, 781 
David S. 459 

Dixon 637 

Edna E. 637 
Ellsworth Alexander 586 
Emmor 745 

Enoch 781 

Esther 473 

Frank G. 637 
Imereyaliediaiay — WSO), Wahi 
Hannah (Miller) 780 
Harvey 741,781 

Ida Mary 781 

Isaac 586 

Isaiah 267,501, 744,781 
Apatig Bah 


JW. 228 
Jacob ee 634,637 
Jane 586 


John 223,509,585,634,637 
YOu lly BsIs 

John Lewis 586 

John R. 745 

John W. 586 
Jonathan 745 

Laney Ann 739 
Leonard 781 

infenausey By, ASS} 
Malinda 781 
Margaret 586 

Martha 745 

Mary 34, te 

Mary E. 745 

Mary T. 637 

Mary (Trescott) 634 
Nathan 744 
Priscilla 541 
Rachel 745 

Rachel Ann 781 
Rachel (Yates) 744,745 
Robert 744, 745 
Ross 781 

Sarah 586,744 

Sarah Ann 745 

Sarahe trameole 

Thomas 585 


HARRIS, William 586 

HARRISON, 161 
Annie L. 649 
Benjamin 273,419 
Charles 776 
Gharllesmae meee 
Frank R. 776 
General 429, 505 
George 649 
‘Harriet 776 
Harriet (Beard) 776 
John 775,776 
Latham 273 
Margaret (Wood) 649 
President 748,753 
S. Morgan 776 
William 161,273,313 
William Henry 802 

HARROLD, Nancy 707 
Simon 45 

ARSHA. J.W. 301 


HART, Alexander 3377 

Dr. 299 

Garrett 326,330 

JM et28 

John 335 

MOWER 225\5. 2 

Margaret 246 

Raion S17 

Mrs. P.S. 760 
HARTFORD, D. Burton 590 

David 432,433,590 

Esther (Patten) 

James 590 

Margaret {Calvin) 590 

Matilda 433 

Matilda (Armour) 433 

Nancy (Armour) 590 

Peter Calvin 590 

Sue 

Thomas 590 
HARTLEY, Abraham 576 
HARTMAN, Hannah 737 
HARTONG, Harriet 786 

Samuel 786 
HARTSHORN, Matilda 745 
HARTSOW, Mary 796 
HARTSHORN, RD. 221 
HARTSUFF, General 203 
HARTZELL, John 682 
HARVEY, 138,153 

Alice B. 814 

Emma (Day) 519 

Emma T. 707 

George B. 270,516,519,683 

Isaac 161,443,519 

isaac ele 52 

Samuel 814 

Sarah (Thockmorton) 814 

William 519 
HASKELL, W.H. 321 
HASSON, Jonathan 464,466 

Mary 466 

Mary L. 464 
HASTINGS, D.H. 291 

John 239 

Josephine 575 

We 3h7 
HATCHER , 330 
Haviland, Anna 702 

Charles 702 
HAWILLAR, Mary 667 
HAWKER, John 321 
HAWKINS, Alonzo 273 

John 181,188 

Robert 315 


HAWKINS, Thomas 117,273 
HAWLEY, 102 
Benjamin 223,317 
F.M. 137,228,347 
Minerva T. 27 
Nathan 325 
S-D. 9322 
HAY, John 601 
HAYCOCK, Austin 663 
Dennis 821 
Ellen 663 
Erla 663 
Ford 663 
Vesta 663 
HAYDEN, Arthur 798 
Rev. 348 
Thomas 165 
HAYES, 125 
Adam ~308 
Bima Ph.) 353 
Henry A. 83 
Ida 626 
HEKOro) a Seal 
Lizzie 436 
President 461,412 
Robert 301,309 
Rutherford By 235 
Thomas 626 
Walter 436 
William 436 
Willard 436 
HAYMAKER, A.O. 667 
HAYNE, Benjamin 555 
HAYNES, Clark 721 
Goldie 721 
Verna 721 
HAYS, Anna (Grafton) 423 
Edmund 112 
Eugene 424 
Hannah (Burnside) 416 
Isabelle 423 
James 423 
John 423 
Joseph R. 416,423 
Lamont 424 


Luke 416,423 = 


Mary 416,423 

Peter 423 

Robert 337,338,341 
Sophia 423 

HAYWORTH, Mary 512 

HAZEN, Mrs. 835 

HAZLETT, 1:07, 
ip laly — LGTS) 

HEACOCK, Elizabeth 450 
Jacob 278,303,304 
Jonathan 303 

HEALD, Nathan 114,273 
Nathan Jr. 51 


William 43,184,274,280, 303 


HEARD, George 131 

HEASTEN, Ellis 813 

HEATH, 358 
Annie 624 
Frederick H. 776 
Richard 624 

HEATON, Anna B. 353 
Jacob 104,325,605 
Leah 605 


Mary 605 
Samuel 280 
Thomas 605 


HECK, Oliver 643 
HECKLER, Georgiana 758 
HEDDLESON, L.E. 218 
HEDRICK, Victoria 813 
HEFFNER, 129 
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HEGE, Anna 391 
Hans 391 
HEHN Geer lao 
HEINMAN, General 778 
William W. 334 
HEISERMAN, Emma E. 754 
HELD, Lewis 423 
HELDEBRAND, David 829 
Mary 829 


HELMAN, Charles F. 681,683 


Eimer Be 739 
lydia (Ds soos 
Magdalena 681 
Martin 269,270,272, 
681,683 
Richard 739 
William 683 
HELTBRAND, Mary 
HELTZELL, Messrs. 220 
HEMPHERLY, ve 
HEMPHILL, A. Edward 371 
Ann Eliza 370 
Charlies Ho 23 70 
Cora Elizabeth 371 
Loretta 370 
hen Wildeloaeirin meji7e 
James 370 
Richard eH. 93770 
Rosaline 370 
.soharp — 370 
Sharp W. 370 


Sharp Wilson 370,371 

William 370 
HEMPSTEAD, Jeremiah 664 

Mary 
HENDERSON, Adam 746 

Andrew 710 

Anna E. 746 

Bolin o9o 

Elmer 337 

James 346,347 

John 109 

Mice 9 

Rachel 576 

Rachel A. 710 

Rev. 301 

Samuel 118, mits 

Thomas J. 

William tae 
HENDRICKS, Fred 177 

Stephen 112 
HENDRICKSON, W. Charles 
HENKLE, W.D. 352 

Will tam Deemeeer ses 
HENNESSY, Ammon 731 

Benjamin F. 731 

Franklin 731 


Julia 731 
GoWaa oe 
FEE DUL oe Shi 
HENRY, George 759 
John 322 
Joseph 117 
Maggie 758 
Wi Wms 


HENTHORN, C.B. 321 
HEPBURN, William P. 239 
HEPHNER, Henry 196,403 

Minnie 403 
HEPSLEY, Benjamin F. 764 
HERBERT? Hea 50 

J.E. 435 

aig) 160,795 

John Lewis 621 

Sle = PAeop 20), 202 
HEREFORD, William 267 
HERMAN, Jacob 671 


HERNDON, Edward T. 611 
Grace Claire 611 
HERREN, Donald E. 500 
Malinda (Haney) 500 
Marguerite 500 
Samuel 500 
Samuel D. 500 
HERRICK,.Gov.« 70 
HERRIOTT, 127 
HWROINS Caley 26 
Campbell B. 653 
Herbert D. 500 
Soll a QP) 
Saale . 0 
HESSIN, Henry 240 
Horace P. 272 
John 134,240 
HETHERINGTON, WS) 
HEWITT, Lillie M. 698 
Martin E. 698 
Mary A. (Nelson) 698 
Mary Amanda 691 
HIBBELL, 114 
HICKEY, Johanna 556, 582 
Johnette. 583 
HICKLEN, William 119 
HICKMAN, Adam 309 
Isabelle 543 
Mary A. 787 
NeBeeeZo9 
William 297 
HICKOCK, Elizabeth 405 
HICKS, Alfred 384 
HIDDLESON, P.G. 224 
HIGGINS, J. 336 
HIGGINSON, William 165 
HUGIDYoeidialu. e475 
HILBERT, Anna 499 
Caroline 499 
Helen Montrose 499 
James S. 495,496,499 
Martin 499 
Rosanna (Standley) 499 
Stanley T. 499 
HILBISH, Alice 768 
Henry 768 
HidiheeAwt. 8326 
Taverne B95) 
Arthur D. 609 
Bod. 345 
CxS 38h 
Catherine 384 
Chester C. 609 
Dorothy 683 
E.W. °292 
Elijah 609 
Elijah W. 241,426,609 
Blizewe 603025 
Elizabeth 543 
Fred E. 384 
George 343 
George W. 609 
Grant 126,383,384, 526 
H.R. 130,159,164,247,260, 
262, 263,264,287, 344, 
511,520,603,625, 716,828 
Harriet 603 
Harriet F. 625 
Hattie C. 384 
JeRe 23st 


IeGhihes Sils Wks ~ ais} 

Marian 828 

Marion 604 

Martha 384 

Meriden S. 603,625 

Narissa 603,625 

Rachel A. 609 

Robert 373 

Roger 603,625 

Rogers © aw onlO 

Rowland 603,624 

Sanford €.. 85,86,259, 344, 
603,624 


Sarah (Leech) 603 
Shiloh 384 
Stephen 411 
Thomas M. 603, 625 
W.E. 4h 
Walter B. 260,262,263, 534 
604,624 
William 174 
William M. 260,263,604 
Winifield E. 603,625 
WWAOLU eS) feteleday © hic 
HIDLBCK, ahevan O40 
HILLIARD, John 325 
HILTON, Major 760 
HIME, John 315 
HINCHMAN, Aaron 223 
Allen 739 
HINDLEY, James 694 
HINDMAN, Col. 196 


John 51 
L.D. 334 
HINES, 218 


HINGELY, #. 293 

lnparakey Sle syaih 
HINSDALE, B.A. 36 
HINTON, Richard J. 103 
HISCOX, Albert 643 

Carl 643 

Elizabeth 642 

Florence 643 

George W. 642 

Ira 643 

Jabez 642 

James 642, 643 

John 642 

Joseph 642 

Martha 642 

Mary (Slug) 642 

Orville C. 43 

Susan 642 

William 642 
HISE, Jacob 542 

Mabel 542 

Nina 542 - 
HISEY, Jonathan 640 

Joseph 640 : 
HITCHCOCK, J. Elizabeth 103, 

104,224 

HIVELY, Margaret 764 
HOADLEY, Governor 235,466 
HOAGLAND, Arthur E. 83 


Sage OAL 7, 
W.P. 83 
HOBLE, Angus 347 
HOBSON, 2157206 
Gen. 214 


HOCHER, Catherine 494 
HOELZEL, Jeannette (Nold) 436 
John 436 
Mary A. 436 
HOEY, Andrew 720 
Ann 485 
Benjamin 720 
Bertha 720 
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HOLLAND, Samuel 


ONIN Wielakwey 720) 


Frank 9720 
Harry 720 
Jane 720 

John 720 
Mattie M. 720 


HOFFMAN, Albert 450 


Bertha 431 
Elsie 431 
Harriet 450 
dha Asko) 

John 431 
Joseph 450 
Lela 431 

Lorin 431 
Maida 431 
Mary 654, 841 
Samuel 283,450 
Susanna (Hardman) 450 


HOFFSTOT, John 736 
HOFFSTOTT, Elizabeth 834 


William 334, 643 


HOFIUS, W.D. 506,532,545 
HOGAN, Oliver 0. 224 
HOGE, Andrew L. 794 


Ellen Jane 794 
Isabella 794 
James 337,338,793 
James K. 794 
James Jr. 794 


Jane (Gilmore) 7 
John 4 ma 


Margaret Jane 793 
Martha G. 794 
Rebecca 794 
Sample 794 

Samuel 615 

Sarah Ann 406 
William 794 


HOKE, Elizabeth 326,580 


Henry 326 
John 326 


HOLBROOK, Alfred 323 
OI, IEA - 277i) 


iG BA, Sila SiGe 
Louis J. 690 

Nathan 742 

Phebe 741,742 

Sarah (Armstrong) 742 
W.W. 261,324 

Warren H. 318 

Warren W. 266 


HOLIBAUGH, Calvin W. 392 


Edward 392 
Lloyd 392 
Ralph 392 


Samuel M. 281 
Samuel May 282 


HOLLIDAY, Alonzo 735 


ineliigia  F75)5 

Edward 735 

Elizabeth (Mills) 
(Furness) 732 

Emma 735 

meals) — 7/525 73'S) 

Grace Florence 735 

Parola. 35 

James 735 

JaMese a. 87325 730 

John P. 735 

Joshua P7395 

Lorena 735 

Margaret Ellen 735 

Mary 735 

Ralph 735 

Walter Mills 735 


119,184,281 


HOLE LDAY Waele arn s> 
William Sullivan 735 
HOLLINGER, John 196,273 
HOLLINGSHEAD, J.H. 347 
HOLLINGSWORTH, George 150 
Mr. 119 
HOLLIS pene Vice ee 
HOLEESTER, si Wisten 
HOLLOWAY, E.S. 
“Edwin 219,396 
HOLMES Emma (Dance) 481 
HOLLOWAY, Ephraim H. 247 
Ephraim S. 241 
Jesse 325 
John W. 231 
Onlando: Pe e282 
HOLMES, Lot 107,224 
Mary E. 4 
Matilda 481 
William 481 
HOLOWAY, Elias 280 
HOLTZ. kee. a7 
DEkaal Det. Shops 
HOLZMANN, Annie 
Francis 726 
Joseph 726 
Rachel (Cletzley) 726 
HOMER, “ohn 341 


HOOBLER, H.H. 721 


333 
136,230,231,257 


(239120 


Helen 721 
Jessie 721 
HOOD, 199,206,209,210 
HOOKER, Elizabeth 626,625 
Gennen 2OOm2L2e4+i1 
Jacob 626 


HOON, Adam 778 
Alvarado 778 
ae PTS 
iD iLainielwatey, —- VAS! 
Lovina 778 
Margaret Ann (Nicholson) 
(Jamison) 777 
Merl 779 
Omer 779 
S.M. 453,474,777,778 
Samuel 779 
Walter 779 
Wilbur 779 
HOOPES, Absganies Sak 
Carl R. 542 
Charles 542 


Danuel . Sil,  Siti2 
David S. 541 
idilstsfatey, Sybille tale 


Emaline 512 

Herman J. 542 

Ida Anna 512 
cholic. “SSS: 

James 511,512,541 

James B. 511 

James J. 541 

James Marvin 512 

John, 521 

Joseph Leetch 511,512 

Joshua 541 

Mary Ann 511 

Mary (Hayworth) 512 

Orla L. 542 


Oras ie 512 
Prasei) Taso (OL 
Rebecca 511,541 


Rebecca A. 742 


Robert 511,541,742,781 
Rosella 542 
Sarah 781 


Sarah Ann 542 


HOOPES, Sarah (Spencer) 541, 
72 
Susanna 511 
Thomas) wow lol 


Thomas G. 512 
William 511 
William D. 542 
HOOVER, C.0O. 619 
HOOVEY, Thomas 50 
HOPIGINS; denen eo2e 
Mrs. 108 
HORACE, James 360 
HORAN, Malachi 156 
HORTON, Amy 694 
Charles Maxwell 694 
Christopher 694 
Christopher Roland 694 
Rebecca (Cope) 694 
Thomas 694 
HORWELL, John 166 
HOSKINS, Mary E. 818 
Washington 818 
HOSTETTER, Caroline A. 682 
Daniel 120 
David 681 
David. C.. = 682 
Emma Josephine 682 
Horace E. 682 
Horace H. 682 


Joseph 681 
Laura 682 
Lydia T. (Helman) 681 


Susan M. 682 
Theresa 682 
William 188,681 
Wiliam A. «682 
William M. 182,184,248,270, 
681,683,684 
HOTCHKISS, Willia 320 
HOUGH, Benjamin 240 
HOUBEEE | Ha 7 > 
HOULSTON, Ann 722 
Jgonn: 722 
Martha 722 
HOUNTZ, philip 196 
HOUSEHOLDER, Mathias 592 
Mary 592 
Houser, Catherine 742 
HOUSTON, George F. 627 
HOUGZ pa eee memes 25 
HOWARD, A.P. 228,343 
Horton 267 
HOWE, Henry 35,54 
HO WHET. Crome? 7. 
W.E. 596 
HOWLAND, A.P. 363 
HOY, Ann 308 
Charles 287,308 
Joseph 310 
HOYLE, John 753 
Louisa ‘787 
HUBBARD, Col. 86 
Elizabeth 619,616 
Ephraim 619 
HUBBELL, Rev. 348 
HUBER, Gertrude 391 
HUD De deat eo 
Joseph 117 
HUDSON, Amanda 489 
John 224, 22” 
Stockman 489 
William 121 
HUEY, Eleanor 434 
HUFF, Ella 796 
George F. 289 
Nancy 436 
HUFFER, C.W. 294 
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HUFFMAN, Col. 216 
John A. 273 


HUGHES, = a eee 
Mesa 230 
Alpert Ste 7a 72 
Annie 610 
George 133 
Gideon 53,124,134,240,269 


Lucy May 551 
Rebecca 133 
Rev. 309,341 
Thomas 148,333 
Thomas E. 300,346,347 
William 610 
HUKILL, Emily 410,411 
William 411 
HULBERT, Archer Butler 68 
HULL, Aaron 338 q 
Gen. 195,196 
Henry 311 
JOnNwM. Wes Le 
Samuel 308 
HULME, Naomi 838 
HUM, David 320 


Tee (Mrsyensot 
HUMPHREY, John 390 
Rachel 401 


HUMRICKHOUSE, Clara B. 525 
HUNE, Conrad 263 
HUNT, Caleb 365 
Cornelia Ann 586 
Elisha 316 
George 101,227 
George D. 181,184,222 
Mary 763 
Nathan 85,121,365 
Samuel 196 
stacy 121 
William 586 
HUNTER, Elizabeth 431 


Esther 431 
Gen. 210 
Grace 760 
Jake UO 
John 240 
ow aliaigys) ee a ikthy2 
Samuel 83 
W.H. 


Wide am, Heels 
HUNTINGTON, Samuel 40,836 
HUNTYMAN, Sophia 666 
HURLBURT, George 122 
HUSS, Simon. R e789 


HUSTON, ___—-_- 303 
We Reco 
AY. 334 


Alexander 302 
Andrew 293,301 
ie Be ewe oe 
Euphemia 79 
Evelyn 385 


John 301,349 

Marion 486 

Martha ‘79 

Mary 689 

Richard 78,79 

Samuel 70,308 

Thomas 307,308 

William 272 
HUTCHESON, Annie 476 

Charles Maxwell 476 

Frazier K. 475,476 


HUTCHESON, Grace 476 
Herbert 476 
James McClelland 476 
John 475 
Mary 709 | 
Mary Florence 476 
Sarah J. (Kacy) 475 
William C. 475 
William J. 347 
William Oscar 476 
HUTCHINS, John 210 
Thomas 65 
HUTCHINSON, 338 
Mary 829 
Wales wutel2©) 
Waittam C. 241 
HUTSON, George H. 188 
Jane 693 
HUTTON, J.M. 230 
Jesse 224 
Martha (Arblaster) 743 
Mr. 743 
Vernon 227 
Vinney 743 
HYDE, D.B. 330 
HYGAND, Hel. ot31 
IDEN, Pauline 480 
IDDINGS, BSE 298 
IKIRT, Bert 15 
Daniel 415 
Dray WET0) 


Frank H. 464 

George 91,414,463 

George P. 230,240,288,292, 

299,463,464, 565 

Georgella 464 

Geraldine 464 

Hattie 415 

Horace Holmes 464 

Ira E. 414,415 

dedG ee LOO 

Jacob 415 

Jacob J. 463,464 

Kate I. 464 

Lee 415 

Mary C. 464 

Mary R. 464 

Olive E. 464 

Raymond 415 

Retta 415 

Samuel 414 

Sidney (Freed) 414 

Simeon 415 

Virgil C. 464 
IMBRIE, Rev. 300 
INGALLS, Stacy 629 
INGLEDUE, Harry 727 
INGRAM, Sallie E. 372 
TREY, Philape. 267. 
IRISH, Nathaniel 765 
IRONS, Elson 663 

George W. 663 

Gertrude 663 

Karl 663 

Mildred 663 
IRWIN, Ann (Bailey) 574 

James 574 

James C. 574 

John B. 819 

Joseph 770 

aura A 161.9 

Mary 770 

Mary A. 819 

Robert 574 

Sarah Ann 574 

vV.W. 248 


TRWN eZee ae 

ISLEIB, Jacob 832 
Mary 832 

JACK, Henry 749 
Letitia Britton 749 
EUCyeRe o30 

JACKMAN, Elizabeth 534 
John 310,679 
So chal 
Sarah 679,684,690, 705,708 
Stockdale 294 
Stogdale 603 


JACKSON, 202 
Andrew 234,805,840 
C. 347 
General 221,463,628 
Rev. 329 
Ruth 536 


Samuel 303,536 
Samuel R. 804 
William 232 
JACOB, William 121 
JAGUES, Charity 381 
JAMES, 7, 
Abel 422 
George 123 
Hannah K. 422 
Isaac 105,114,274 
Joseph 120 
Maud 823 
JAMIESON, Andrew 634 
Anna 606 
Charles F. 606 
Ida May 606 
Appia” Ol 
Joy 606 
Leonne 606 
Mary J.(Lipesy) 606 
Minnie 606 
Thomas E. 606 


W.H. 606 
JAMISON, C.F. 334 

John 341 

M.P. 347 


Margaret Ann (Nicholson) 777-8 


VMiolslp, S57 

William H. 341 
JANNEY, Hannah 806 

Hannah (Brown) 767 

Mary 767, 806 

Stacey 767, 806 
JEFFERS, Hamp 


531 
JEFFERSON, Thomas 68,287, 500,778 


JEFFRIES, George 711 
John B. 264 


JENKINS, 114 
Alexander 395 
JM. 345 
Janet 395 
John 550 


John M. 73,240,258 

Mary Ann 725 

William 395 
JENNINGS, Betsy 753 

ialaipaey “S\SVS) 

George 628 

Jennie 628 

Levi 302,316 

M.L. 347 

Obadiah 43,252 

Simeon 316,319,605 
JOBLIN, William 156 
JOBLING, Edward 845 


Isabel 534 
JOHNSON, 97,333 
iV, sie 129 


Roe BeEBgesi 
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JOHNSON, Albert L. 95 
Benjamin 337 
Cause Wen 
Curtis 541 
Elizabeth 687 
Elizabeth A. 847 
Ellen 459,456,465 
Emma 735 
Florence E. 647 
Hattie Re 386 
Henry 443 
Hershel V. 345 
isaacwen7 35 
JiPh 92635935 
James 283,845 
Jesse S$. 323,443 
Joel 330 
John 267,513 


Margaret (Sinks) 443 
Martha 473 

Mary A. 470 
Matthew 221 

Mervin 301 
Nicholas 141 
Oliver 99,224 
Robert 312,342,684 
Sarah 513 

Simeon 703 

Susan (Queer) 735 


Thomas 459 

Tom 188 

Tom L. 5 

William 332,647,735 
JOHNSTON, 209 

Annie M. 833 

Arthurs 633 

C.E. 704 


Cri (Nicsy en 760) 

Caroline (Rimer) 704 

Daniel J. 792,793 

i(cliiialey — 7A@)5} 

Eliza M.(Crowl) 833 

Everett W. 793 

Franklin 833 

George 346 

Harry Charles 705 

Howard 793 

James 833 

Joe 205 

John 792 ’ 793 

John A. 704 

Moloia iy ~ ¥779)5} 

Joseph 793 

Joseph E. 482,739 

Marcus Hanna 705 

Mary 793 

Mary Belle 833 

Dayal Wiel 7A) 

Ruth 834 

Silacsmeoge 

William 452,453,474,833 
JONES, __—s—«581 

Ann 550 

Ann (Williams) 550 

Benjamin 406 

Benjamin S. 103,104,224 

Mrs. Benjamin S. 224 

Caleb 406 

Catlett 268,405,406, 741 

Charles 463 

Charles 0. 741 

Charles S. 632 

Charlotte A. 634 

David 293 

Edith 392 


JONES, Edward Everett 406 
Eleanor 765 
Ellen 550 
Elton 634 
Enoch 550 
Enochs New. 550 nD ot 
Florence 634 
Fred R. 741 
George 178,632 
265 


tach, 
Hannah 550 
Henry 741 


Henry C. 248,256 

Henry Clay 741 

Henry L. 634 

ery GOV 

Irving B. 406 

Isaac 550 

Isaac W. 765 

Oke Busi ele 

J. Bryon 405,406 

Upaloli  S¥a7 

J.M. 406 

James 550 

Jemima 550,551 

JON es 65 DO nob 

John B. 671 

Jonn Re JOO 

Joseph 280 

Joshua 405,406 

Koziah &11 

Levi 406 

Mabel A. 634 

Maria (Shearman) 632 

Martin 811 

Mary 741,742 

Mary A. (Cobb) 741 

Mildred 741 

Miriam 765 

Rachel 550,551 

Rebecca (Miller) 405 

Rev. 348 

Rowland 765 

Russell S. 406 

Samuel 550,551 

Sarah Ann 406,550 

Terah 321 

Thomas 551 

Thomas Ellwood 406 

Warren W. 741 

William 406,550 

Wiliam Shwe 552 
JORDAN CaG eee o3 

Colonel 263 


Di@ yee 
Dorothy 754 
Wel. 254 
W.Jd. 247 


William 187 
Wide tam tine = 255 
Willis 263 
JOSEPH, Beardmore 83 
John 350 
JUDAH, 215,216 
JUERGENS, CG Geil is ez) 
Elizabeth (Bloome) 828 
Elizabeth M. 828 
Ethel M. 829 
Henry E.C. 828 
John S. 828 
Louis 828 
OGtoEeGe mOzo 
William H. 829 
JUNKIN, J.L. 347 
JURGENS, 0.C. 476 
JUSTICE, James 46 
JUSTISON, 330 


JUSTISON, Catherine 797 
G.W. 4 

JUSDTUS, ReVie 5 ou 

KACY, James 476 
Saiean omer 75 

LOAM a ANe 2) 0 mronee 
Curtis 614 
Elizabeth J. (Pettit) 614 
Emma 614 ; 
Florence B. 614 
resigns 322,596,614 
Harry A. 614 


M.E. 614 
Moses E. 614 
W.S. 614 


KAMINSKY, Charles E. 787 
Charles William 787 
Columbus D. 786,787 
Bdna) | Vseume © fa 
Elizabeth (Waters) 786 
John 786,787 
John Leroy 787 
Louisa 786 
Luther 786 
Mary 715 
Mary A. 787 
Mary Virginia 787 
Sophia Isabella 787 

KANITZ, 210 

KARNS, Jacob 326 

KASEE, Irene 552 

KAUFMAN, Casper 595 
Elizabeth 595 
George 818 

KAUPTMAN, Fred 334 

KEARNEY, Belle 763 

KEARNS, Anthony 78,149 

KECK, Daniel 326,793 
Gottried 621 
Henry 793 
Vea (A815) 

Michael 793 
Percella 621 

KEENE, Samuel 329 

KEENER, Christian 334 
Margaret 631 


Thomas 334 
KEER, Samuel C. 241 
KEES, 330 


KEFFER, Ferdinand 135,164 
HAs, 273,275 475 
KEGLEY, Mr. 825 
KEIGLEIGHQUE, 66 
KEISER, Elizabeth 669 
Henry 669 
KEISTER, Henry 284 
lige ale 
KEITH, Major 195 
KELLER, Christian 721 
John 330 
DUSAnmE Ret 
KELLEY, 122 
TAC 6 CINE 
James 663 
Mary Ann 663 
KELLY, Abby 98,101 
Annie 287 
Bota Shh} 
Dorothy 535 
RSaae eo 
J.M. 130,164,289,290,520, 
535,624 
John 287,308 
Thomas 320 
KELTER, Susan 842 
KEMBLE, Esther 359 
George 273 
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KEMBLE, S.S. 561 

Samuel 117,273,274,359 

Susan a2:75 

W.F. 184 

Witdivam ston 2 as 

William F. 204 
KEMERIAH, Elizabeth 493 
KENDING, M.S. 293 
KENNEDY, Albert 620 

AlDertel «cus 

Charles Snyder 813 


George 416 
Grace 813 
James 239 
Jonas O03 


Joseph G. 347 

Thomas 312 

Victoria (Hedrick) 813 

Wid arigel sls 
KENNETT, Thomas 261 

William 267 
KENT, Stephen 83 
KENTY,) CL Be eos 
KERMAN, Joseph 301 
KERNS, Maria ‘750 
KERR, Anna 499 

Fannie 389 

HG meso 

lads > wBiSiul 

IOS v2 

Je Frank 9339 

Sia ha, wZ4oi8} 

John 221 

JONMed ae ece Ll 

Joseph 8 

joascn \ 738 6 

Marion 389 

Rachel Margaretta 389 

Robert Trimble 389 

T.B. 349 

Willis W. 389 
KERSCH, LSS 
KETCHUM, Abraham 297 
KEYES, Edmund 196 

Samuel 473 
KICKAPOOS, 57 
KIDDY ie L+2 
KIDDER, Chanites Sipaspu 
KIDDEY, Charles 83 

Sarah 83 
KIMBLE, 1ST.Saveupemees 
KINCEAD, James 287 
KING, A.B.(Mrs.) 362 

AvP 2.(an 

Andrew W. 563 


C.H. 841 
D.C. “643 
David 240 
- 490 
Ed A. 188 


Eleazer 334 
Elizabeth 375 
Frances 516 

Henry 136,142,313 
Hush 3e2n 3387S 
Isaletta 516 

Mrs. Jason 362 
John 254,311,338 
Jénas 129 
Josephine 391 
Ree 20) 

Rebecca aE Nr a 516 
Rufus 34 

Siahic.. SIshe) 

Sampson 267 
Thomas 338 
Thomas C. 196 


KING, W.D. 318 
William 135,311, 338 
KINGSBERRY, L.H. 374 
KINNEAR, G.D. 333 
KINNEY, Dorsey P. 582 
Eliza Jane 582 
Lewis 
louis +180 
W.H. 294,841 
KINSEY, Jonathan 
Ursa) 91! 
Wikis 228 
KINTNER, William 640 
KIPER, Susan 840 
KIPP, Barbara 
George 639 
John 453,474,639 
LGIDSMENC pe AD pte" S\2X2) 
DRONE, 224,231 
Hannah 840 
Pierce 609 
Susan Elizabeth 609 
KIRDBRIDE, Rev. © 333 
KIRK, 2a? 
Harry 125 
lester ahils}s alah, 
J.B. 248 
Jane 431 
JONM Ue seee 
Rachel 399 
Rev. 322 
KERB REDE adel ne 279), 2 
Shalala a SEES, 
KISSINAUTCHTHA, Chief 65,66 
KITCHEL, F.D. 289,489,510, 
520,624 
KITTREDGE, 143 
KIle=YAS-UTA, Chiet 65 
KLEIN, Esther 374 
KLINE, William 823 
Rio .C See? 
KNAPENBERGER, Fhilip 756 
KNAUB, J.W. 332 
KNAUFF, Adam 311 
KNEPPER, William 311 
KNEPPERT, William 313 
KNIGHT, Nancy 589,586 
KNOBLOCK, Henry P. 172 
KNOEDLER, Caroline 541 
Catherine 541 


BME 5 Swe? 


John 541 
John F. 541 
Lewis 541 
Lucy 541 
Mary 541,542 
KNOWLES, 156,163,165, 
C68, 272.172 


Alice K. 443 
Alma (Stockdale) 521 


Bellvina Catherine 383,443 
poms, to 

Edwin 545 

Edwin M. 172,175,443,496, 


511,514,767 
Elizabeth 443 
Gail Marshall 521 
George S. 443 
His: 168 
Harold Homer 
Homer 162 
Homer S. 161,178,380, 382, 
4W43,519,520,521 
Isaac 152,380,805 
Isaac C. 161 
Isaac W. 150,162,178,289, 
382,602 
Isaac Watts 442,443,519,520, 


520n oes 


44 46,117,195, 240, 269 


KNOWLES, Mary Zeletta 443 
Rachel (Warwick) 442 
Rebecca J. (Merchant) 545 
Wiha 230) 

Willis 805 
Willis A. 162,380,443,520 

NOM Nake, Boyes 

KOBER, Theodore 665 

KOCH, Almira 654 
Carl Henry 737 
Delilah 654 


(rclo | 2sial 

George J. 334, 736 
Henry 666,736,737 
Ida 476 

Jacob H. 334,335,736 
John 334, (30 


Martin 476, 654 

Mary Ann (Geiger) PHO) PS 
Mary Esther 737 

Paul Wacob = 73:7 

Robert William 736 


Wisi 335) 
William 654 
KOFFEL, 269 
A EDoe 2H ule: 
Jacob 314 
John 847 
Peter 50 
KOHR, ooo) 


KOLL, Benjamin S. 661 
Caroline 660 
Charles 661 


Daniel 142,143 
Joseph 661 

Mrs. Joseph 353 
aunlaizy — 6iaul 

Karl Daniel 660 
Mary 661 

Peter Arnold 660 
Whelien mel ore 


William H. 661 
KOCMBS, Philip 701 
Rachel Ann 701 

KOON, J.M. 476 
KOONTZ, H. 345 
Agi Malin televe 
KOUNTZ, John 148,196 
Mowrey, 311 
William 79 
KREUSCH cdr. C me 00 
KRICK, Katherine 464 
KRIDLER, James 715 
RAG, sie) 


KRONICK, Elizabeth (Diehl) 674 


John 674 
Katherine 674 

KROUSE, George 828 
KUGEL, Jacob 326 
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McGUIRE, P.J. 292,312,337, 348 
McHENRY, Harvey 609 
McILVAINE, 188 
McINTOSH, let 
Alexander 297,300,804 
Angus 
Anna M. 395 
Big Billy 343 
Daniel 297,300 
Daniel D. 337 


649 
731 


310 


Mary 804 
Nancy 803 
Sarah Alexina (McKenzie) 804 
Teh = 636 
William 297,298,804 
McKAIG, John 196 
Patrick ~312,333 
William 240 


McKEE, C.L. 301,348 
George 184 
Joseph 240 
McKEEFREY, les 


6 

John 136, 506, 532, 545 

Mary A. (McFarland) 506,545 

N.J. 136,506,532, 544 

W.D. 136,506,532, 545 
McKEEHAN, B.F. 395 

Ida 395 
McKELVY, Rev. 310 


McKENNA, Frank S. 725 
McKENZIE, A. 345 
Dra +5 
James 297,298,337 
John 298,349 
iMigice ere) 
Sarah Alexina 804 
WA Ss yial 
McKERAHAN, John 334 
McKERREN, Thomas 117 


McKIM, C.E. 346 
McKIMMON, George D. 78 
McKINLEY, 116,184,185,187 
David) 2/71 
Major 166 
Nancy (Allison) 479 
President 171,232, 366,375,393 
421,461,500, 520, 521 
688, 753 
William 167,168,235,280, 383, 
464 ,466,479,486,520, 
534,601,672 


McKINN, Ross S. 592 

McKINNEY, Frederick Stanton 611 
James 240 
John eRe yOu 

McKINNON, Ada 463 
Ada (Babb) 462,463 


Alfred 471 ° 
Annie 463,471,623 

Clarence 471,623 

Daniel 286 


Elizabeth (Cameron) 471 

Frank 471,623 

G. Dine lz 

George D. 150,286,462,463 

Harry 471,623 

Jane 471 . 

John 471 

John B. 462,463 

Joseph 286,287,310,462,471, 

564,623 

Joseph B. 463 

Laura 463 

Lida 463 

Tiel emettos 

M.R. 623 

Margaret 463,471 

Margaret (Dillon) 

Mary B. 471 

Mary Della 463 

Matthew Riley 471 

Maud 623 

Maude 47/1 

Michael 471,623,704 

Michael D. 463 

Michael Jr. 471 

Nancy 462,463,471 

Rebecca 463 

Ruth Ann 471,698,703, 704 

Sarah 471 

Theophilus A. 463 

U.S. Grant 463 

Zillah 463,471 
McKINSEY, John 196 
McLANE, John 298 

Minta 292 

William 298 
McLAUGHLIN, 

Alexander 335 

George 231 

James 284,307,308 

John 240,307,308 

Sarah 553 

William 335 
McLEAN, A.E. 

Charles 297 

Was slike 

Laughlin 346 

PN OO) 

Prophet 343 
McLEEST, Cornelius 

George 338 

John 338 
McLERAN, Mary 596 

William 596 
McMahon, John 337 

Rev. 309 
McMANUS, F.E. 322 

Maude Ambler 414 
McMILLAN, 300 

Alice 324 

James 297 

Joel 100,102 

John Mr. & Mrs. 

Rebecca 722 

Reuben 271 

Rev. 309 

Sale alisil 


471 


338 


294 


335 


329 


30 


303 
Gay? 


McMILLAN, Thomas 
William 314 
McMILLEN, A.K. 

John 196 

Pearl 436 

Rey 227 

Raymond 436 

Robert 436 
McMILLIN, 

Bam... “293; 
McMURPHY, A.T. 
Rev. 348 

McNAB, 

Srdehn 318 
McNABB, Laura Ambler 414 
McNAMARA, A.J. 777 
McNAMEE, Reuben 271 

Reuben P. 46,119 
McNeelan, J.E. 319 
McNicol, 168,556 

Carroll 6 

Charles A. 459,465 

Dis Ee Sil tpn 

Daniel B. 459,465 

Daniel E. 155,449,472, 


ep 


559,583 
Ellen (Johnson) 456,465 
George 446,456 
George F. 459 
George P. 449 
WlGING | yallyAile Clee) 
Hugh 164 
Hugh A. 449,472 
John 155,446,456,466,472 
John C. 449,472 
John F. 459 
Margaret 446,449,456, 
459,465 
Margaret Mary 449 
Mary A. 459,465 
Mary E. 449 
Mary (McCarron) 446,472 
Patrick 155,174,456,459,465, 


472,581,582 
T Age 1:74 
Thomas 559 


Thomas A. 446,449,472 
Thomas J. 459,465 
McNUTT, Alexander 729 

Rachel 729,730 
Tillie 393 
McPETERS, David 622 
Elizabeth A. 622 
McPHAIL, John 297 
McPHERSON, Andrew 
Evan 335 
General 433 
Hass 6 
John 300,748 
Mary 748 
ULB (eae sya 
McQUEEN, Bros. 
Daniel. 300 
Daniel F. 254 
McQUILKEN, James 
Mary 312 
Preise 
McQUILKIN, Daniel 
Elizabeth 712 
John 847 
McQUIRE, Matthew 313 
McQUISTON, D.W. 294 
McVEY, George 311 
McVICKER, John 264 


297,343 


228 


Su Ske 


(2 


MEAD, _—s «9? 
Elmer 620 
TGs 36 


MEANS, 2: 
MEAR, Frederick 151 
MEDILL, William 242 
MEEK, Enoch 482 

James 482 

Rebecca 310 
NMENSE Chiavstrane: 25 
MEGOWN, William C. 45 
MEIGS, J. 39 
MEIS, Philip 196 
MEISTER, John 338 
MELDRUM, William 248 
MELINBROOK, George 671 
MELLINGER, Calvin D. 524 

Frank C. 524 

Jacob 523 

Leah 644 

Melcher 523 

Samuel C. 326,523,524 

William 580 
MelONemd «Cc uae 7 
MELROSE, Margaret 634 
MELVIN, Rev. 307 
MELWOOD, George 370 
MENCHE, Emma 556 

Frederick 556 
MENDENHALL, 330 

Moses 240 
MENGE, Edward 230 
MENHERT, Herman 184 
MENOUGH, George W. 137 

William J. BE 
MERCER, Amos 778 

Ann 632 

Anna 393 

Charity 473 

Daniel 105,373 

Maazel (3 

Elizabeth 632,778 

Eva 778 

Frank 264 

Gideon 778 

igen, VASA 

Jacob 778 

John 778 

Jonathan 778 

Mary Llewella 373 

Moses 778 

Obed 632 

Peter 729,778 

Rev. 300 
MERCHANT, Margaret 805 

Mary (Eakin) 805 

Rebecca J. 

William 805 
MEREDITH, Amelia 624 

Annie 624 

Elizabeth 623 

G.w. 172,639 

George C. 165 

George W. 623 

Richard 624 

Thomas 623, 624 

Willis, 624 
MERICK, John 371 

Lizzie 371 
MER RUCK EEE ta ooD 
MERWIN, EL 232 
MESSMORE, John 313 
METSCH, C. 114 

Galne 595 

Caroline 720 

Cassius M. 595 

Christian 549,592,595,720 

Elizabeth 595 

Frederick 595 

George H. 595 


METSCH, Jacob 595 


WACO? Gale 595 

won Ge e595 

Katherine 595 
Katherine (Sauders) 595 
Lourse 595 

Rachel Ellen 595 

Sarahue 95 

Nobitas 595 


MEDIZ, Clings 0))20 


Blizabetm 9715 


METZGER, George S. 277 


Georgiana 88 
Jacob 687,688 
John 277 

John a 687,688 

Iijple 4 

Mary ins 687 
Paul 688 

Rica 640 

Sarah (Greiner) 374 


METZLER, Harvey A. 392 


Harvey L. 392 
Margaret Isaiah 392 


MEULLER, Rosina 824 
MEYERHOEFER, Ellen D. 323 
MEYERS, Nathaniel 343 
MIAMIS, ‘57 

MICHAELS, Harmar 156,173 
MICK, Amy 436 


Amy (Van Fossen) 436 
Andrew 436 
Burgess 612 
Ernest 436 
Frank 436 
George T. 436 
Helen 436 
Homer 436 
Howard E. 436 
James F. 436 
John 297,436 
John J. 436 
Jonathan 297 
Jonathan A. 436 
Laura 436 
Martha 436 
Nancy (Huff) 436 
Nola 436 

Pearl 436 
Ralph 436 
Roland E. 436 
Ruth 436 
Samuel 297,302 
Stewart 436 
Walter 436 


MIDDLETON, D.E. 667 
MILBOURN, Jefferson 664 


Joseph 118 


MILES, Coil. 202 


Nelson A. 582 


MILLAN, Reuben 323 
MILLER, 130 


Aden Ronrbaugh 666 
Ann B. 429 

Ann (Morris) 406 
Annie 600 
Antoinette 803 
Blanche 769 
Caroline 769 

Da OF 

Davids oucuarou 

iio, WBS) 

Eben 309 

Elizabeth 549 
Elizabeth (Snyder) 631 
Ellen 769 

Francis Clifford 803 


31 


MILLER, Frank 769 


Chilis “272 

George 769,803 
George L. 372 

Hoe 342 

Hannah 780,781 
Harry Vincent 803 
Hiram 321 

Gallo Suh 

Jacob 285,768, 803,815 
Jacob H. 80 

James 688 

James McBride 803 
Mevauel a2) 

John 631 

JON. = OB 

Helen 666 

Homer J. 666 

Ib all, “Ay 

Lawrence 769 

heviae Li 7Zoly ee 406,697 
PUNE: Bin OO 

Nain OSHS) 

Margaret Elizabeth 803 
Margaret Jane 803 
Maicies Pa ler 

Mary 769 

Mary A. 814,815 
Mary Alexina 803 
Mary C. 754 

Mary (Cockins) 803 
Mary M. 769 

Merle 769 


Nichotliasme2 5260 
Oliver 282 

Peter 325 

Rebecca 405,406,631 
Rev. 348 

Robert Mills 803 
Samuel 314,803 
Samuel W. 803 

Sarah 781 

Stephen 284 

Susan K. 620 
Theobald 322 
Thomas 321 

Vincent 803 

Weclia EEG 

William 341,471,803 
Wil dveam An ue 
William James 803 


MILLIGAN, Frank W. 290 


T.V. 291,293,349 


MILLS, E.S. 348 


Blizabeth 732 

James P. 803 

Mary Isabelle 803 
Nancy (McIntosh) 803 


MILLWARD, Annie 743 


M 


Emma oh3 
Fannie 743 
Joseph 743 


Martha (Arblaster) 743 


MILNER, Jehu B. 337 
MINGO, 67 


MINGOES, 59 
MINNIS, Earl 746 
MINOR, Stephen 347 
MINTER, E. 756 


Nettie M. 756 


MISKALL, M.E. 292 
MITCHEL, General 424 


DRIP 


333 
ITCHELL, Fred 334 


H.R. 405 


MITCHELL, Hannah L. 
John 346 
Joseph 420 
Kate V. 552 
Nathaniel 221 
Samuel 104 
Thomas 292 

MITCHELLTREE, Dr. 

MOHICANS, ____—-—‘59 

MOMBER, John 544 

MONCRIEF, Lydia 

MONK, General 525 

MONOSMITH, Peter 

MONROE, James 745 
Joshua 274 
William 297 

MONTGOMERY, 

Andrew 627 
Eleanor 627 
Elizabeth 627 
Jack 109 

James 122,308,627 
John 307,309,627 
JoOnwebh Loe 
Joseph 627 
Letitia 402 
Nancy 627 
Rachel 627 
Sarah Jane 
Sarah (Poe) 

MONTOOTH, E.A. 

MOODY LE sol ee 
Ervin 589 

MOON, Alma C. 
Andrew J. 787 
Howard B. ~ 7877 
Mary A. (Hickman) 
Pauline E. 787 

MOORES Asie Seu 
Abbie 479 
Abner 119 
Abram 272 
Amanda J. 
Anna Belle 
Charles 369 
Charles B. 
Clark 814 
Dan 82 
Daniel 565,844 
Della 746 
B.Es, 222,353: 13606 
Edward F. 221,479 
Eliza (Ferrall) 504 
Elizabeth 609,612 
Ella 494 
Hamers hye 599i 
Esther 565 
Bvaeie. 2969 
Ezekial 479 
IGIe a = LRG, 
Fitz-Randolph 369 
Frank 272 
Frank E. 369 
Frank P. 479 
Frank Pierce 
GraWiee noo 3 
George 651 
Grace 575 
Harriet (Brown) 
Hemi yaaa, 7. 

a ree 2740) 

Afallin . SAO See 
Jackson Sprague 
James 79 

James C. 266 
James G. 264 
James L. 593 


BU 


643 


tied 


627 
627 
336 
50 


787 


787 


ee) 
479 


766 


504 


B44 


732 


MOORE, Jane R. 732 
Jesse 

John 452,476 
John W. 593 

lie Gis eG 

Louise 
M.C. 264 


Mary E. 369 

Mary Elizabeth 452 

Mary Jane 479 

Matilda (Ferrall) 504 

Minerva (Allison ) 476 

Mordecai 196 

Nancy (Crawford) 593 

PB cot 

Ralph 369 

Rev. 300 

Robert 494 

Sarah 495 

Sarah Elizabeth 479 

Sarah J. 593 

Sophia 650 

Stephen 164,612 

Susanna 844 

Thomas 196,269,308,400 

Vashti B. 603 

Vashti S. 625 

W.B. 

W.E. 

William 181,196,221,366,476, 
479,504,683, 732 


MOOREHEAD, John 765 
Nora 765 
MORAN, Colon 322 
JOhMe Nae oe 
Ma. 9/7 
MOREHEAD, Gov. 739 
MORELAND, Jonas 715 
Gara saow 
Jason 50,51 
We Chama OO 
MORELY, Philip 639 
MORGAN, _ 195,338,820 
Agnes E. 776 
Emmett E. 403 
J.B. 264 
eee “oiler dal 
James 699 
John 184,197,203,205,210, 


QIU Ado el Owe lps 
218,410,492,721,776 
Mary Cooper 540 
Sarah 569 
Tacy Jane 797 
William 145 
William D. 
MORLAN, Aden 
Henry 114 
Jason 273 
Joseph 114 
Maria 402 


220 
303 


George 156,159,173,248, 
289,623 
George S. 156 
bincoln 6159 
Samuel 156 
MORRELL, H.H. 
Thomeisms 2:7: 
MORRIS, A.M. 
Ann 406 
Anthony 838 
Elijah 66 


322 
291 


32 


MORRIS, Isaiah 273 


Jonathan 
Joseph 46 
Lydia 736 


273 


Mary iPereucen) 


Morris E. 


1 


Reviw 321,322 


Robert 


203 


Samuel 267,474 


Susan B. 
Thomas C. 
Thomas W. 
Mrs. 
Wilaaam Py 


bol, 


45 


229 


Willard 92 


Lou 


240,259 


MORRISON, Freeman 
H. 254,262,263,265 
Harvey 256 


JW. 
James B. 


254,265 
Sligo 


Johne, BL sa2 


John W. 

William 
MORRON, J.A. 

John A. 
MORSE, 


Edith Frances 
MORTON, Esther 


George C. 
James 331 
Laura By. 


Martha 615 


MOSES, John 


MOSGROVE, R.G. 
pee 


MOSS, J.J. 
MOSSAR, 
MOTHINGER, M 


124 


272 


134 


792 


(92 


700 


778 
326 


MOTTER, Catherine 
MOUNTFORD, BAS ie Pe ui 


Alice 
Arthur 


701 


680,700 


Betsy 680,700 
Edward 571 
Elijah 680,700,701 


680 


248 


256,257,260, 263 
298 


230 


666 


Frederick 680,700 


Florence 
Jane 701 
John 166 


Joseph 680,700 


Margaret 
Minnie 70 


Prudence (Ellis ) 


Thomas 29 
MOUNTZ, 
Anna 495 


if 
1 


2 


O01 


Alfaretta 


680, 700 
ae 


Catherine (Hocher) 494,495 


Charles 
Emma 495 


195 


Emmae Cy 5:55 
Florence 4 


95 


George 267,284,494 
George H. 494,495 
Harvey 95 

Homer 49 

Jeremiah C. 494,495,555 
John 284 


Mary Martha (Pettit) 555 


MOWEN, Blanche 


(Galgianse Sie 
Danwei 61 
Done De ow 


619 


619 


Elizabeth (Hubbard) 616,619 


Harriet 
Hiram 616 


616 


Humphrey 616 
Mary Katherine 


Nancy Jane 
Ned 619 


616 


619 


MOWEN, Oliver P. 616 
Suumeopay dig ale 
Sopher O86 


MYERS, HBlizgabeth 738 


NICHOLS, ee? 
Elwood 702 Samuel 277,767,806 


Sarah (Spencer) 767,806 


‘ Frederick W. 803 he 
ieelede: tee coe eee ge 
meee : § William 119,767,806,€&0 
Hin Pt 530 Hiram 802 William A. ee eer 


MOWRY, J.M. 326 Jane (Dean) 802 


; 363,454 
ee os oe ae rai William Linhoss epi 
‘ , , NICHOLSON, David 
ne ae pets Deming 774 John Alexander 802,803 David S$, peer 
Ze ee one ne 7 Ellen ee Bes 
: : Ihe 38} o 
ae CSE AZ. Mary Jane 802 Heiter 53 
wee W. 774 ; Nathaniel 240 John 228 
oe , Benjamin J. 668 Pauline (Iden) 480 Margaret Ann 777,778 
Be 264,324 Perec Lee Weems Sul 3) 
-L. Samuel 480 NIEHAUS, Callie (Ehlers) 486 


Frederic Jia “717,764 
Hannan ve. © 764 
JW. 126 


Susan A. 480 
William chads Cal 
Maye deaeee 
James 126,653,764 NACE, George Be: 
W.H. 62,143,319 George S. 363 
W.d. 653 Mis 363 
MUMFORD, Frances Marian 737,738 NAGLE, Fred 623 


John D. 486 
Maggie 486 

NILE, Dora 683 
J. Louis 683 
James R. 683 
Jane (Russell) 683 
Isabella N. 683 


Stephen 738 NAIL, Nancy Jane 549 i 
MUNDY, Alice 700 NATH, Mere 783 Hee EINER 683 
Charles 700 Weuilisieray — 7435 Mervin J. 683 
Elizabeth 700 NAYLOR, John N. 292 NIMS, Rev. 341 
Harriet 700 NEAL, William 273 NIMWHA 66 
Maria (Coleman) 699 NEEDS; "S.il. ent2s NIXON, ‘HGHEY 120 
Marv 700 NEFF. Col.) 214 Lees 
Percy Edward 700 W.E. 326 Sarah ee 534 
William 699,700 NEGUS, Emily 406 NOBLE, Alexander 297 
MURDOCK, A.G. 82 Pether 747 Angus 335 
AMStnttaee 479 NEIGH, Cora 529 John A. 300 
James S. 463 Bessie 529 NOCK, Ann 551 
Teaaned lew 9776 Emma 523 Robert 551 
MURPHY, Charles 665 Frank 529 NOGLES, William 791 
Charles H. #4786),3792 Harry 529 NOLAN, James 228 
Been med 3 Laurence 526 INOIEID, vic, AL'S 
Hitta i665, Lee 529 Abraham 402,403,524 
Emma Jane 665 Samuel 526 Edith 403 
George C. 166,172,664,665, 792 Sou oo Ses S26 Emma 403 
Mrs. George C. 496 NEIHEISEL, 1D Helen 403 
George M. 792 NEGLI: aes Howard 403 
Harry E65 NELLIB, Conrad 654 Ida 403 
Helen 665 Fred 654 Jacob 402 
Henry 664 Mary (Hoffman) 654 Jeannette 436 
A si ae BS) NELSON, George 120 Laura 403 
Shee 227 Mary 435 Lizzie 403 
James 664 Mary A. 698 Myrtle 403 
Jane (Coffin) 664 Samuel 698 Noah B. 231 
Jessie ©. 665 NESSEE Yeu. Wem 320 Sarah 403 
John 664 Jacob 691 Sarah (Sitler) 402 
John West 664 NESSLY, Jacob 343 Solomon E. 179 
Joshua 664 NEVILL, John 472 Sollomeim Sq “Os 
Mary 665 NEVIN, John 334 Uriah S. 402,403 
Mary Ann 664 WeGn 282 William 580 
Nancy 471 NEWBERRY, Prof. 18 NORRIS, eee 7h 5 
Ollie 665 NEWCOMB, T.J. 322 J.H. 406,445,480,647 
Samuel 664 NEWCOMER, Nancy 364,778 Calls — Hee 
Sarah (Coffin) 792 Thomas 663 James 298 
Sevilla 664 MEI, iO, Bal po yy NORTHDURFT, Gottlieb 338 
Susan 664 Hugh 290 NORTHROP, J.W. 224,227 
Susan Marie 792 NEWHOUSE, Dora 436 NOVES, Gov. 235 
Thomas B. 664,792 Maria A. 785 NOWLING, Benjamin 174 
W.L. 481 Mary (Warren) 787 NOYES, Edgar 746 
MURRAY, Christopher 347 Pearl 758 OARSIE: M322 
James, 370 William 785 Q'"CONNER, 797 
Jono i 329 NEWKIRK, Henry 489 Joseph H. 83 
N. 347 NEWMACHER, George W. 112 Edwin 177 
Sarah 347 NEY, Samuel 280 O'FERL, 615 


OFFICER, David 106 


INMLORO INS Rercay oul 
OEDEN, acon 22 


MUSSER, Maj. 195 
NICHOLS, Isaac 767,806 


Peter 196,240,729 


MYER, H.E. 45 
MYERS, Anna 9. 803 
David 314 


Mary 767 
Mary (Janney) 767,806 
Mary Virginia 807 


Bs) 


Benjamin 722 
Benjamin A. 722 
Benjamin B. 722 


OGDEN, Caroline 722 
Catherine Ethel 725 
Charles B.ye725 
Charles Brawdy 722 
David 722 
George E. 725 
Hannah M. 722 
James 151 

_vohn = 119 
John Elmer 725 
John Talbot 725 
Joshua 222 


panhine O. 722 ; 
Stéphen 330:°722 
Wi 179: 

Walter 405 
OGILVIE, George 297 
OGLE, Charlotte (Adams) 650 
Mr. 321 

Rev. 345 

O'GRADY, WA, 264 
William EE 

L, BN; 6 


OH 136 
OLDAGRE, H.E, 337 
OLEPHAN?, Jonathan R, 248 


mel 277 
OLTVER, €,B. 332 
awe 4? 


Mattie 372 
OLNHAUSEN, Charles 823 
Frederick 823,824 
George 823 

Lavina (Flower) 823 
Martha 823 

Samuel 824 

O'MALLEY, Mary Ann 573 
Pimothy 573 

A'NETEL, John 166 

QNG, be W. 470 

OPDYDE, Anna 626 
QORCUPT, George W, 333 
ORIN, fila 794 ‘a 
ORR, ' anna W. 760 


ORTH, Andrew 586 
ORR, Charles 277 


dames 273 
Brof, 2971 
Samuel W. 254 
W.W. 138 
William 347 
ORPH, 149 
ORTON, dward 22,26 
Prof, 18,20 
OSBORN, 125 
Frank 125 


OSBOURNE, Thomas 292 
OSfP, Joseph 642 


OSTBRHAUS, Pig, #206 


QSPROM, Fahy OOH 
Jehn Nelsen 774 
OSWALD, Aliveretta 759 


OBES, Martha K, 661 


Off, John M, 334,736 
OPTAWAS, 57,59 
OUTATAONS, _ 


Wa 
OVERLANDER, “Eid . 332,522 
OWEN, Arthur 6. 496 
E.d, 172 
Frank BE, 496 
George H, 289,495,496,499,767 


OVINGTON, 97 


owslohn * Dy52 711 4.96 


OWEN, J.D. 300 
John Lincoln 496 
Mary Elizabeth (Foutts) 496 
eee (Rhodes) 496 
Wid. 
eae vane 376, 496 
OWENS, Cora 791 
William 791 
OYSTER, Amy (Stanley) 812 . 
Henry » 81400 
tt  ) ob 
Mary Barbarat h B12) ve a 
PABST Mary») 4Qus) 
PADDOCK, Judge 205 
PAGY, Samuel 629 
PAINE, Robert F. 87 
PAINTER, Jacob 316 
Joseph H. 223 
Lydia Ethel Farmer 335 
Mr, 94 
W.D, 91 
PALISSY, Bernard 519 
PALMER, Adam 654 
Christena 600 
Elizabeth 654 
Harry 229 
John M. 461 


Susan 
PARAGOY, SA, 337 
PARK, J.B, 224, 

Mrs, J.B, (ét 321 

Lewis fT, 323 

Sheldon 318 
PARKE, John E. 749 

R, ry AA 
PARKER, Harriet 801 

James 591 


Mary 469 — 
PARKS, Emma 556 
PARSONS, €,€, 764 
Mary E, 764 
Prof, 349 
PASSMORE, Charles 690 
PATRICK, John 
PATTEN, Esther 590 
Harvey 744 
PATTERSON, 175,177,338 
AsO. 361 °— 
Anna M. 434 
Emma Jane 846 
Fannie 846 
Fannie M, 775 
Fulton 489 
George 846 
ire pel fe 
James 434,793 
James F,. Randolph 731 
James Hoge 794 
Jane(Leeper) 434 


John 793 

John M, 794 
John N, 131 
John P, 846 


Julia Amelia 794 
Harriet 405 


Lydia Ann 718,846 
Lydia (Monerief) 793 
M.B, 341 


Mabel Hood 794 
Margaret 846 
Martha Jane 794 
Mary E, 718,846 
Monroe 159,173,767 
Myrtle M, 366 


34 


PATTERSON, Newell Gilmore 794 
Norman 731 
RuWeo 209s Sue 
Ray Newell 794 
rR Ve 300 
Robert 363,718, 7754 B46 90) 


O4 G5 more 


Thomas ae bi. 793 

Wade Brown «794° 

William * "609 8 846 
PATTISON, Alexander 746 

Ethel § 746 

G.R, 288 


BA 


Lois 746 

Maria L. 

Pave? . 
PATTON, Ann 744 

Anna (Galloway) 570 

EVA M. 546,571 

James 240 

John 570 

Joseph 570 

Joseph Ross 571 

Mary 570 
axe: (Smith) 546 

Naney 571 

Robert T, 570 

Samuel G. 546,570,571 
PAUL, Arehibald 104 

Benjamin 196 


(Cleeland) 746 
76 


PAULINE, Ida 606 

Selomon 606 

Susan 606 
PAULTON, Edward 347 
PAXSON, L.A, 331 
PAXTON, J,R. 202 

John 274 

Joseph 274,341 
PAYNE, Lewis 347 
PEACH, Adelaide 555 

Catherine 555 

Fannie (Taylor) 555 

George 291,292,555 

Harry 176 

Harry W. 555 

Helen 555 

John 555 

Mary Ellen 555 
PEACOCK, Thomas 802 

William 129 
PEARCE, Steven 302 
PEASE, Calvin 43,251 
PECK, Preston 326 
PEDDLAR, Lawrence 542 

Rosa 542 

William 542 
PEDLAR, Allen W. 664 
PEFFER, John 802 
PEELE, Joseph 320 
PEEPLES, Benson 348 
PEGRAM, 203 
PELLEY, Annie Mildred 484 

Bruce Gamble 484 

H.J. 312,484 

James 484 

Margaret 484 
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PELLEY, Margaret (Wells) 484 
PEMBERTON, James 292 
PENDLETON, €.H. 321 
George H. 246 
PENN, George 224 
William §11,545,712,722, 
742,814,825,826 
PENROSE, James 124 
Ross 620 
PENTACOST, Dorsey B. 253 
PEPIN, Adaline hae 
Amelia Sophia 416 
Caroline Virginia 416 
Charles Lucien 416 
Daisy 416 
Ellen 416 
Emily Maria 416 
Eva (Russie) 416 
Francis 416 
George 416 
Gustavus 416 
James D. 423 
James Daniel 416 
John Edward 416 
Mary Ellen 416 
Theodore 416 
William Leslie 416 
PERCIVAL, James 272 
PEREGOY, Rev. 436 
PERKES, Charles 373 


Bdwan Ji.) 373 
Elizabeth (Adams) 373 


Emma 373 
George 373 
James 373 
Joseph 373 
Sarah Jane 373 
William 373 
PERKINS, General 85 
William 833 
PERRY, A sdiae er ou 
Anna F. 806 
Commodore 493 
Elizabeth (Campbell) 740 
Frederick A. 806 
Lilijan 431 
Margaret 740 
Martha 493 
R.H. 264 
PETERS, C.H. 691 
Doi. WSs, ws peew 
John 836 
Miss 730 
Warner 642 
PETERSON, Chal. 529 
Conrad 529 
Gwendolyn 530 
Henry Chalmers 529 
Roun e530 
S. Margaret 530 
Samantha 839 
Samuel 529 
Sarah Ann (Stanway) 529 
PETIT, Charles 281 
PETTIT, Edward 121 
Elizabeth J. 614 
George ts 
Luc 3 
aro) Martha 495,555 
Rebecca 51 
Stacy 248 
PEUEY, Avells.« 347 
PEWTRESS, Charlotte E. 662 
PFEFFER, John 639 
ISAS, Merete NES “75h 
Arthur Martin 731 
Edessa Edna 732 


PHILEEPS; Brank 0 732 
George Junius Beebe 731 
ely AOS) 

Isabel W. 764 

Bclee, | (orXe) 

Lee 764 

Lucinda (DeRella) 731 
Mary E. 414 


Robert 326,330 

Thomas 414 

Wendell 98,101,103 

Wildiaram (1073), 30:1: 
PHILLIS, Elizabeth 674 

Francis 794 

George F. 674 

George Washington 674 

Vacob winmeso 7+ 

James S. 794 

John 794 

John P. 674 

Margaret J. 794 

Rebecca 674 

Rebecca (Frank) 674 

Tamar Ele soi74: 

Thomas W. 674 
PTANKESHAWS, tie Sih 
PICKAL, Georgiana 579 
PICKERSGILL, Martha 599 

Martha (Walton) 599 

William 599 
PIERCE, Issac 50 
PIERPONT, John 98,101 
PLERSOL) 3S. H. | 490 

Sue E. 490 
PIGGOT, Mary 767,806 
=e Saari 2D 


neces Aah 77 
William 117 
PILGRIM, Catherine 599 
Charles W. 596,599 
Effie- 596 
Frank P. 596,599 
John Ernest 599 
George 596 
George E. 599 
George Sterling 599 
Martha 596 
Martha Naomi 599 
Thomas 599 
William 596 
Wanevam whee 1599 
PILLSBURY, Elizabeth 677 
John 677 
Parker 98 
PILMER, Maggie 820 
IPIENIOAR Whaling SY 
PINE, Nathan 323 
PINKERTON, Engineer 83 
Geo. 83 
PIPER, James 797 
Margaret (McCalla) 797 
Mary 796,797 
PIPES, Stewart 83 
William 83 
PITBLADO, Gutherie 322 
PITTINGER, Charles 572 
PITTMAN, F.N. 294 
PLUMMER, Eleanor 663 


POE, Adam 54,55,56,252,338,627 


Andrew 54,55,308,627 
John 196 
Susan 627 

POLK, Florence 560 
Frederick 559 
Gertrude 560 
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POLK  wdiohnaal22 
Louise 560 
Louise (Rhorkaste) 559 
Mary M. 560 
Samuel 310 
William 559,560 
POLLACK, George H. 423 
Harry L. 423 
Ulin Cp Ayes 
Lawrence J. 423 
Myrtle M. 423 
Norman J. 423 
Raymond W. 423 
POLLOCK, James 269 


John 269 
POMERENE, DeCosta 321 
PONTIAC, 58 


PONTIES, Barbara 500 

PONTIUS, George 766 
panah § 766 

POOLE, Ann 776 

POORMAN, ae 430 


POPE, 
Charles 281 
1D lee eal 


PORTER, George L. 717 
pie, nvany Zo 
J.W. 146 
JW. Jr 149 
John 160 
Josiah 669 
Mees ” Bees 
NEVE Ws Wana? 
Witemeyel 1s 5 FA 
N.B. 288 
POST, Jghn (Mrs) 422 
POTTER, Andrew 142 


Wag Pee 

Elderkin 83,252,253, 240, 
269,270 

Horace 269,270,281 

Judge 261 

ie We ee God 

Lyman 186 

name Vi, 2a on Qst 266i 


266,414 

POTTORF, Seymore 353 

POTTS, George 500 
INGE tig 722 
James 416 
ion 22 
Margaret J. (McLennan) 500 
Rebecca (McMillan) 722 
W.S. 134,184,188, 264,272, 34 
Weiser Sy BRL sg Male 
Winona L. 500 

POW, Alexander 319 
Frederic R. 319 
John 322, 798 
Richard gas hog Z20 

POWELL, Anthony P. 667 
Catherine (Burger) 667 
Daniel i. 667,668 
Franklin B. 668 
Harriet 667 


al yiehe 2SXO) 
Jessie 668 
John 269,667 
Jonas 667 
Luther 668 
Lydia 667 
Mabel 668 


Mary 667,668 
Norman C. 668 
OR uiae 198 
Sarah 667 
Simon 667 


POWELL, Thomas 667 
William 667 
POWERS, LRT 
E.W. 453,474 
Edward 297 
Harrison 334 
PRATT, B.M. 293 
PRENDEGAST, Michael 312 
PRENTISS, Cyrus 87,314 
PRESTON, Amos 314 
Esther 722 
SON bm 2/0, 
PREVOST Creuituemen 3 347, 
PREWETT, W.C. 348 
PRICE, B.M. 312,348 
664 


uel Ore 
James 301 
John 349 


William 463 
PRIESTLEY, John 594 
Mary 594 
Naomi 594 
Rev. +309 
PRILL, August 560 
Louise 560 
PRENDURG) GA eco. 
PRINGLE, Rev. 300 
PRENN,, Caroline 2702,.703 
PRITCHARD, Benjamin 683 
Cyrus B. eee 


Cyrus W 79 
Dao 
David A. 682 
H.D. 264 
James 240 
John 802 
Mary A, 375 
Reece Conccc 
Mrs. R.B. 184 
Ree en7.0) 


Reason 86 

Wasiiivam = 353 
PROSSER, 27 

John ~ 83 

REV 333 

THe 345 

William 83 
PUGH ee oo 

George E. 245 

dada 0S) 

Robert H. 270 
PUMPHREY, Frank 336 
PURINGTON, John J. 172 
PURINTON, J.J. 261,264,291 

olaig dia wb zib Aske) 
PURITON Ck elo 
PURPORT, Morton 796 
PURVIANCE, Elziabeth 406 
PUSEY, Elwood 595 
PUTNAM, Alice L. 704 

COL. 214 

James Herbert 704 

Mary (Cunningham) 704 
PYLE, Aaron 303 

Benjamin 303 

Elwood 303 

Henr 303 
QUANTRELL, 210 
QUAY, Greer A. 379 

James K. 379 

JonneGre 77 

Joseph A. 379 
QUAYLE, Anna 720 

David 720 

Earl 720 

Gladys 720 

Helen 720 


QUAYLE, Margaret 720 


Mary 720 
Myrtle 720 
Zana 720 


QUEEN, John 301 
QUEER, Susan 735 
QUIGLEY, Rebecca 308 
Samuel 241,308,309,484 
QUINN, J.W. 347 
John 5,50,240, 308,310 
John (Hunter) 307 


Maggie 596 
QUITACRE, 837 
RAGER, J-Same3+7 

Manita 589 


RAHMANN, Joseph 83 
RAHTER, Benjamin 506 
RAIK, Amos 144 
RAKESTRAW, John 325 
RALEY, John 114 
POs, | 83 
RALSTAN, David 79 
Robert 79 
RALSTON, Elmer 294 
Jennie 370 
Robert 347 
RAMBO, Elizabeth 672 
Hannah E. 672 
Jennie 840 
John 672 
RAMEY, Harry B. 672 
RAMSDEN, George 774 
Polly 774 
RAMSEY, A.A. 264,270 
AlVen “A. 3723745375 
Belle 375 


Elizabeth (King) 374 
Iidiilis\ hws 


George 84 

Helen 375 

snbY sel 5}//5) 

John 196,592 

Keziah (Hamilton) 592 
Marie 375 

Mary A. 592 

Poo SiS 


Robert 374,375 

Dew. G64 265, 91953975 

Susan 591 

Walter 375 

William 374,375 
RAMSYER, Emanuel 812 
RANDALL, Alice B. 619 

Hannah 439 

Stephen 619 
RANDELS, Elizabeth 721 

James 267 

John 512 

Lucinda (Yates) 512 

Martha 512 

William 267 


' RANDOLPH, Bailey 730,731 


Charles Fremont 731 
Eli James 731 
iilalvase zeit 

Eliza Unas! 732 
Hannah 730 

Iatele FBV 

James ‘730 

Jennie 594 

Jessie Deborah 731 
Joseph 731 

Kersey 731 

Lemoine 731 

Louis Sheridan 731 
Mary Virginia 731 
Matilda 730 
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RANDOLPH, Rebecca A. 731 


Riechard> 303 
Richard F. 


Ruben 731 
RANE.) Be p23 
RANK, Amos 698 

Ina 698 
RANKIN, David 32 

Uidaed <n 76 

William A. 746 
RANKINS, Henry : 
RANNEY, 18 

Rufus P. 186 
RANSOM, R.W. 348 
RAPP, Noah 659 
RATTERY, Anderson 
RAUCH, Blanche A. 

Caroline 836 

Eva 7L5 

Harvey M. 631 

Isadore 484 

John 

Jonathan N. 716 

Maria 716 

Mary Arne. 725, 7 

ORSE “1682 


9 


89 


287,309, ee 


16 


120), 7305732 
Richard Picze. 308 


599 
631 


Olive Elizabeth 631 


Pp dagen 71s) 
Selomon 


715,716 


Susan (Palmer) 715 


RAY, Joseph 347 
RAYL, 129 
John 129 


RAYMAN, See 651 


Benjamin ne 
Daniel 651 
Elmer E. 651 
Esther Marie 6 
Frances 651 
Harriet 651 
James M. 651 
Lucy 651 
Margaret 651 
RE. ©°291),293 
Robert Edgar 6 
Rowan Edna 652 
Walter S..* 651 
RAWSON, E.B. 
Mrs. E.B. 
Levi 816 
Mary J. 816 
READ, Samuel 835 
Thomas 322 
REAGER, James H. 
Mary R. 844 
REAGLE, Rev. 348 
REASH, Ellen 715 
REDFERN, Elizabet 
Thomas 701 
REDFOOT, Lester 
RED HAWK 66 
REDDICK, John H. 
REDMAN, Augustus 
John 83 
REDMOND, 118 
Jacob 314 
REDWAY, George R. 
REED, Arthur D* 
DiC +66 
de, HALEY ee 32 
James 364 
James R. 364 
Jonny a213 
Mary 364 
Myrtle M. 364 
O.Fs 204 


52 


8 


h 


58 


2 
8 


386,816,817 
15 


Ab 


701 
5 


53 
z 


Zee 


364 


REED, WAC. MGS RICH, George 586,589 RILEY, Samuel 781 


William 223,301 John 589 Scynthia 544 
REEDER, 493 John K. 586 William 651 
Pleasant 788 Nancy (Knight) 586 RIMER, Caroline 704 
Samuel 280,281 Peter 586,589 RINEHART,James S. 461 
REESE, James M. 232 RICHARDS, Florence D. 763 RIPLEY SCout ol, 
diolargy  alyZuh Frank 182 RITCHIE, Joel 117 
REEVES, Benjamin 330 Reese G. 240 RITTER, Jacob 284 
John 329 Stephen B. 141,509 Joseph 114 
Samuel 325 RICHARDSON, A.G. 107,682,835 RITZ, Cora L. 841 
William 347 Alfred U. 688 James 841 
REGEL, Grant 332 Andrew 589 John 45,314 
REICHENBAUGH, Anna 431 Erla M. 689 ROACH, Lena Elizabeth 531,530 
Earl 431 Frances F. 689 Mathew Henderson 531 
Fred 431 Hannah E. (Shaffer) 688 ROBBINS, Jane 782,827 
Leroy 431 Hattie ~ 589 John 344 
May 431 James E. 411 Margaret 765 
Olive 431 John 302 ROBERTS, Brigham H. 431 
Thomas 431 Joseph 120,240,269, 302 Charles 782 
William 431 Lucy N. 689 E.E. 259 
REID, John 240,266 Lydia 439,536 HAAS Jyaate 32 
Rev. 347 Margaret 347 John 735 
William 309 Mary 813,826 John D. 347 
REIGGER, Cornelius 674 May E. 688 Mary 735 
REIGHART F.H. 549 Rufus 347 Sarah 782 
REILLY, J.W. 77,114,260,264,265 Samuel 51,302,304,536,813, Sarah E. 75? 
James W. 235,240,254,258, 814,826 ROBERTSON, David 301 
346,482 T.J. 304 George 301 
REINARTZ, J.G. 294 Thomas J. 688 James 283,312,337, 341 
REISCH, Thomas 329 William 347 Rey mo 
REIZENSTEEN, Charles 580 RICHERT, Allen 392 ROBINETT, James H. 816 
REMINSCHNEIDER, William 671 Edwin L. 392 ROBINSON, 100 
RENKENBERGER, Della 659 Lizzie 392 hainie 0703 ae 
Sarah (Macklin) 659 RICHMOND, Sgt. 206 Byron 421 
Solomon 659 RICHIE, Joseph B. 269 Caroline M. 703 
Mayor 278 RIDDLE, Charles 822 Caroline (Prinn) 702 
RENNER, 129 iglite three SIS\S Dig. Sita 
George J. Jr. 742 Mrs. hehe, Eliza 703 
REGNZ eel, Sem ear. Bustace R. S22 Emma 703 
REVEL, Mary ~ 712 Eranks Me 35 George 702,703 
REX, Benjamin 415 Frank Marcellus 822 Jonah 195 
Benjamin Harold 415 George 822 Marius R. 99,224,319 
Elizabeth 415 George F. 822 Minnie S. 703 
Margaret G. 415, George T. 535 Redl a  SIsis) 
Martha 415 Gertrude (Lodge) 535,822 Tamar 575 
Martha (Thompson) 415 dla WO key i Sikve Thomas 702,703 
Parks 415 SEM, ehAOneey W.A. 341 
Rebecca 415 Joshua A. 266 William 86,88,575,702 
Ross BE. 415 Judge 120 William H. 703 
William Parks 415 LORIE e ey Ie] RODERUS, Elsa 649 
REYNOLDS, Isaac 642 Leon Leroy 822 Harry 670 
Jacob 795 Lodge: 265,269,272,535 Henry 649 
Mary 794,795 Lynn 536 RODGERS, John 302 
Samuel 101 Mary Gertrude 822 ROEBKE, Minnie 631 
RHOADES, W.H. 301 Wilson Adderholt 822 ROGERS, 97 
RHODES, Albert B. 627 RIDER, W.H. 347 ihe SOS 
Comenius Cammrz or, RIDGWAY, John 680,700,811 Wealela) © Sisto 
Daniele Pas 2317 RIDINGER, 128,129 AbrahamyZ. 302))303 
Joshua 136 UNE, IXelatelala,  fAlyZ Alexander 117,196 
Joshua W. 136 Wasiiiame Hn (ec Capt. 39 
Mary 575 RIEMAN, John 651 Cora Ellen 610 
Orville A. 627,628 Daniel 651 Dio 742 
Philip 628 RIGBY, Timothy 155 Frances 610,693 
Ruth A. (Patterson) 627 RIGDON, David 321 Iris Mary 541 
Susanna 496 Thomas 240,271 Joel 302 
Will A 172 RIGG, Hiram 105 John 196,540 
William 280 RIGGLE, G.W. 291,292 John ER | 265 
RHORKASTE, Louise 559 RIGGS, T.W. 345 Joseph 540 
RHUE, William 292 RICA (Con Brel Injen, A SO)2 
RHULE, Ella May 540 RIG nik WoO) Mary C. 741 
John 540 Elizabeth 651 Mary Cooper(Morgan) 540 
RICH, Allen 589 Enoch 155,472 Myra Eunice 541 
Altie 589 Isaac 626 Revel 
Bertis 589 James 155 Roscoe Milton 541 
Byron 589 Lydia Ann 651 TGs O09 
Catherine 589 Matthew 564 Theophilus Gates 540 
Elizabeth (Mason) 586 Nancy 462,564 Thomas 302,592 
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ROGERS, Walter Gates 541 
ROHRBAUGH, Alice 666 
Annie 666 
Carl Hayden 666 
Catherine (Motter) 666 
John Manhatten 666 
Josiah 659,665 
Julia 666 
. Maria 665 
Samuel 666 
ROHRER, Margaret 392 
ROLLER, 135 
Jacob 240,266,352 
DACODs Been, 
Wattivame Bie oae 
RONINGER, Simon 659 
ROOS, Frederick 118 


John 333 
RODSEL. BPM D30 
Mary 536 
ROOSEVELT, Pres. 261,361, 
414,835 
ROOT, 134 
Mary 716 


ROSE, Alexander 347 
Betsy (Jennings) 753 
Beyon Ba 753 
Charles 298 
Ghariles she 753 
Clards = 753. 

David 335 
wWegbikz, ~tostil 

Edna 651 

Ethel 651 
Gladys 651 

Hed smoot! 

Hee Ob 

Hazel 651 

Henry. (753 

Hiram 753 

Hugh 748 

Isabel 748 

a adhe» eye 

James 748 

James N. 753 
John 748 

Joseph 651 
Judge 754 
Lloyd 651 
Margaret 748 
Marjorie 748 
Mary 748 

Mary (McPherson) 748 
Mary R. 754 
Parker 651 
William 298,748 
William K. 453,474 

ROSEBERG, Agnes 385 

ROSEBURG, Jane 423 
Thomas 301,338,385 

ROSEBURY, Maggie 840 

ROSECRANS, 210 
Gen. 198 

ROSS, Charlotte G. 
John 672 
Lochlin 307 
Peter 300 
Rev. 329 

ROSSER, Pail 

ROTHWELL, C.P. 263,264, 265,331 

33270 715575,020 

ROUSSEAU, Gen. 206 

ROWE, Basil 805 
Mary Florence 575 

ROWLAND, Capt. 196 
Thomas 195,269,271 

ROVER aie seo) 


RUBLE, Adaline 413 
Catherine 413 
David 413 
Hannah (Linton) 413 
Hiram 413 
Miles 413 
Miles G. 413 
\liveretta 413 
William L 413 
RUDGE, Elizabeth 632 


RUDIBAUGH, 333, 
J.M. 303 
RUDICIL, Jacob 616 


RUDISIL, Margaret 778 
RUDY, Barbara 421 
RUF, Maj 216,217 

Margaret 812 
RUFF, Albert 664 

Barbara (Blair) 364 

Daniel 364,664 

John 313 

Jonas 284 

Mary 364 
RUKENBROD, Caroline 786 

Ed F. 224 

dass al ccioaky sicy2 

Jonathan K. 240,241 
RULE, John 341 
RUMMELL, W.C. 785 
RUNKLE, Cols 215,216 
RUPERT, Ada 503 

Adam 330,352 

Enoch 503 

Jessie 503 

Roy 503 

William 503 
RUSH, Bessie Church 366 
RUSSELL, 531 

Andrew 177 

Annie 542 

Caleb 302 

Eliza (Wilson) 594 

Helen M. 593 

Jie Wie, wipe? 

J. Wesley 594 

James 683 

James R. 594 

James Wesley 592 

Jane 592,594,683 

Joby L222 302 

John 592,594 

John C. 592,594 

John Howard 593 

John W. 592 

Joseph 592 

Mary 592 

Mary (Householder) 592 

Nancy 592 

Rebecca 592 

Thomas 302 

William 234, erat 592 

William E. 24 
RUSSI, Anna siee 
RUSSIE, David 416 

Eva 416 

Wilhelmina 703 
RUTLEDGE, J.A. 329 
RUTTER, Albert: 775 
RUYLER, Rev. 347 
RYMER Agnes (Law) 796 

Anna 796 

Ella 796 

LAID, YASS 

Horace M. 796 

Mollie 796 

William 796 

William M. 796 
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RYNEAR, Edward 320 
SAFFLE, Bryon 570 
Edwin G. 570 
Frank 570 
Harold 570 
SAFFORD, Kate L. 799 
Aang Woy iWin «PAYS: 
SAGE, Dr. 299 
Harley 668 
SALNDS 303) 
S.b 3) 0593 
William M. 332 
STP. CLAIRG Arthuraje.oor 
Jacob 314 
ST. JOHN, Charlies Bun3Z3 
SALATHEE, Ettie 708 


SALEM, Abby Kelly 100,101,104 


SALSMAN, Abraham 595 
SALT, James 151 
SAMPLE, R.W. 288 
Walter D. 516 
SAMPSELL, Ira 462 
Je Ahem 332 
SAMPSON, Nicholas 
SANBIE, Peter A. 
SANDS, John 330 
Thomas 804 
Sarah 804 
Sarah (White) 804 
SANOR, Anna Mary 364 
~ George 739 
Michael 313,364 
Sao 129,291 
SANTEE, DeLorma 698,699 
Bari Us: 99 
Gideon E. 699 
Hannah (Ellyson) 698 
Leon B. 699 


196,277 
62 


Mabel 699 
Mary E. 699 
Thomas 698 


Thomas J. 699 
Sylvestor John 698,699 
SARGENT AR ..Ceeeetec 
SARRATT, James F. 459 
SATTETHWAIT, Sarah 480 
SAUNDERS, Benjamin 281 
Katherine 595 
Mordecai 313 
SAWVEN, F.B. 435 


Floy 435 
Leonard 435 
Lottie 435 


SAWYER, W.A. 489 
SCATTERGOOD, Daniel 372 

David. 3373372 

Belem Sire 

Frank Homer 372 

Leora 373 

Maud 373 

William 372 
SCHAEFFER, Noah 652 
SCHAFFER, Elizabeth 619,750 

Lydia 667 
SCHNAFALT, Margaret J. 626 
SCHEETS, Anna 760 

Mary 759 

Ruby 760 

Thomas 760 

William 760 

William H. 759 
SCHEETZ, Amanda 759 

Henry 759 

Mary (Zimmerman) 759 
SCHILLER Dr. wr 7uo 
SCHILLING, Joseph 817 

Leonard 144 

Lewis 361 


SCHLADELL, James 651 
SCHURUCH ® Bisne . (Gen 
SCHLEITER, Charles 
Clarence 749 
John 748,749 
Margaret (Blazy) 
Mary 749 
Walter 749 
SCHMETZ, Eva Elizabeth 583 


LO? 
749 


748 


SCHOENEMAN, GAC ase 
SCHOFFER, Henry 142 
SCHMICK IC Ban “777 
C.N. 329,777 
Jennie (Welker) 777 
Josephine 777 


Rhoda (Brookhart) 777 

Wille S22) 

W. Harry 777,807 

William 777 

William H. 777 
SCHMIDT, Pauline 595 
SCHNEIDER, John 816 
SCHOFIELD, Gen. 482 
SCHOOK, Charles 476 


SCHOOLEY, Ellisha 316 
William 322 
SCHMIOLY, Alice 797 


SCHREIBER, Jacob 281 
SCHUBERT, M.S. 336 
SCHULTZ Bro... 62:72 
Charles 650 
SCHURTS, Matthias 
SCHWAMM, Mary 595 
SCHWEINHARDT, Lizzie E. 
SCHWEITZER, Samuel 580 
William 174 
SCOME. Ay 293 
A.W. 435 
Abigail 485 
Abram 589 
Alexander 
Andrew 47 
Annie D. 
Archibald 
Benjamin 
Caianves i. 
Charles 582 
David 43,196,333 
David Carle 486 
Elizabeth 9833 
General 475 
George 346 
Hobart McKinley 486 
I.M. 146 
294 
£13 
James C. 485 
Ralph 486 
838 
485 
505,838 
265 
Merion PAT 
Margaret Jane (Cobb) 485 
Mr. 815 
Rev. 300,309 
Sam C. 232,485,486 
Seehinbiewl (Ge alals 
Sarah 626 
Seth P. 485 
W. Grant 232 
w.0. 348 
Walter 270, 310,922 
William 78,112,485 
William Grant 485 
Winfield 513 
SCOVEL, S.E. 324 


301 
290 


310 


486 
120,303 
302 


SCOVILLE Phitdo 
SCROGGS, E.N. 
Elijah N. 
lage 298 

Joseph 300 
SEACHRIST, Christina (Foulk) 
654,666 

ie, FS\BYS 

Jacob 654,666 

Nancy 654 
SEACRIST, John 315 
SEARS, Rev. 345 
SEBRING, 156,174,175 

Anna 487 

Ieuan AL AL 

Burton 481 

Charles 406,445,480,647 

Charles L. 446 

ewe, Ye 

Elizabeth 455 


87 
298 , 300 
309 


Elizabeth (Larkins) 384,393,406 


445, 454,480,647 
Elsie Winnifred 455 
Elsworth 406 
Ellsworth H. 172,385,445,454, 
480,481,647 
Emma 393,406,445,480,647 
Ethel Marie 
Eva 406,445,480,647 
Frank 172 
Prank A. eee 409,445, 
46 ,480,647,648 
Frank H. 446 
Frederick 412 
Frederick E. 406,445,647 
Frederick F. 480 
George 384,393,406,445,454, 
480,647 
George A. 172 
George E. 
480,647,648 
George Jr. 649 
H. Orvel 649 
Hazel 481 
Helen L. 446 
Joseph 172 
Joseph H. 406,445,480,647 
Kathryne 455 
Kenneth Coyle 455 
Leland H. 649 
Marjorie 446 
Nina E. 446 
Oliver H. 172,385,406,445, 
455,480,481 ,647 
Paine Murry 649 


Pearl 481 

Ruth G. 446 

Thelma 455 

William A. 384 

William H. 406,445,480,647 

Virginia 385 

Wilda 481 
SEEBOHM, Julia 661 
SHICIUREL 5 lol lg “GLB ML 

Waslspuiae Hee LOZ), 1 O03 
SEIDNER, Ella 641 
SEISEL, Rev. 347 
SELING, Barbara Ann 816 
SEMPLE, Robert 284 
SENECA, Chief 66 
SENNE Rela 
SENNINGS, C.W. 580 


SENSANBAUGHER, Emma E. 510 
SENTZ, Mary 569 
SEUTTER, William 347 
SEVRES, WAS) 
SEXTON, WeDe B20 


39 


172,385,406,445,454, 


SEYDEL, M. 


73 


SHADE, Christian 
SHAEFFER, Eva 652 


SHAFER, Adesame (Ashbaugh) 801 


Allen 802 


Andrew 


801 


Anthony 298 
801 
Catherine (Manser) 801 
Celesta 801,802 
Elizabeth 801 
Jacob 801,802 


Catherine 


John 


801,802 


Margaret 801 


Maria 


801 


396 


Maria (Macklin) 801 
Mary 801,802 


Millie 
Sadie 


802 
4ou 


Samuel 801 
Saran FSO 


Sophia 
Verda 


802 
802 


SHAFFER, Albert 644 


Anna 644 
ling AVALIS 
Hannah E. 


688 


Jacob 283 
Michael 688 


Woda tS 


SHAFTER, Gen. 
SHA thin 


, Jame 
Niglla GOOG 


218 


SHANKS, S.l. 328 

SHANNON, Denver 

SHARP, Aaron 365 
Agnes (Roseberg) 385 


Belle 
Clayton 
Clyde 
David 34 
Ermine 
Frances 
CoWo OBZ 


385 


hoy 


83 


138,365,369 


505 


9 


505 
366 


Granville V.(Mrs) 


Tigi abl 


Harold Burson 


Helen 
Herbert H. 


James 123,335,504,505,674 


James P. 


370,391 


366 


(39 


(39 


505 
Joel 1396), Lai yo ne oun, 
364, 365, 369, 796 
Joel Herbert 366 


John 
Lisle 
IGeNe 1S)4 
Martha 
Mary Ann 
Mervin 5 


385 
50 


5 


365 


05 


370 
365,505,674 


Nancy (Boyd) 504 


Oia, S\7AOr, 
Asie 505 
Raymond 

Robert B. 
Robert C. 
Ruth 365 
Simeon 


707 
505 


385 


50 


5 


138,141,365, 369 


370,391,707 


Mrs. 


Simeon 353 


Thomas 138,141,365,369 


William 
SHAW, Alonz 


385 


fe) 


310 


Elizabeth 376,412 


530 


Jane 


Jennet 436 


Susanna 


308 


SHAW, W.A. 506 
William 105 
SHAWKE, George 549 
Grace 549 
Harriet S. 549 
J.R. 549 
John R. 549 
Joseph 549 
SHAWNEES, 57,66,67 
sal WG,~ (0)-5/0)F 639 
SHEARER, Millie 400 
SHEARMAN, James 632 
Maria 632 
SHEEHAN, 142,338 
Cornelius 283,308 
Isabella 308 
SHEEK, Helen 823 
SHEEN, James 127 
SHEETS, Albert 797 
Beem 
Benjamin F. 516 
Elizabeth Jinan 516 
ldglal | VAe)y/ 
Frederick 330 
George 797 
cae), 
James L. 797 
JanewDiaee 516 
Mabel 797 
Margaret 796 
Mary (Hartsow) 796 
Mary Jane 797,801 
Mary (Piper) 796 
Meribah 795 
Nettie 797 
Raymond 797 
Ross 797 
Samuel 796 
Sarah 583 
Simon 107 
Thomas 796,697,801 
Walter 796 
SHELDON, Reuben 87 
SHELLEY, Susannah 391 
SHELTON, Samuel 126,326 
SHEM, Charles 622 
SHENKEL, Jacob 166 
SHEPARD, Lucy 780 
SHEPHARD, George B. 362 
SHEPHERD, Asa 79 


Capitw noe 
Forest 32 
Jesse 127 


SHEPPARD 2d cle. 301 
SHERAW, F. 120 
SHERIDAN, Pasicl 

Gen. 212,823 

Philippe . 253 
SHERMAN, 204 p20 

Abel 39 

Gen. 205 

Helena 616 

Henry 616 

John 167,238 

@ aie, Shive 
SHERRARD, Robert 240 
SHERWOOD, I.R. 449 
SHIDLER, Reuben 284 
SHIELDS, James H. 683 
SHEREGING Ro Sue ero 
SHINGLER, George 231 
SHINN, William 325 
SHIRTZ, Michael 308 
SHIRTZES, 303 
SHIVELY, Daniel 284 

Lydia M. 570 
SHOEMAKER, Frank 231 


SHONTZ, Joseph 403 
SHOOK, Annie 643 


Calvin 643 

Charles 120,542,643 
Claris. 4k 

Eliza 643 

Elizabeth 643 

Frank 643 

Goldie 542 

Hazel 643 

John 643 

John W. 643 

Louise 643 

Margaret (Brooks) 643 
Martin 


0O.D. 644 
Rachel 643 
Sarah 643 
W.W. 644 
William 542 


SHORT, Sidney H. 95 
SHOTTER, Mary Frances 706 
SHOUB, Beulah 672 


GxANh. SiG XO) 

Caroline 671 
Christopher 670,671 
Christopher C. 672 
Christopher V. Jr. 672 
Elizabeth (Sparr) 670 
Emma 672 

Hazel 672 

Jacob 671 

Johns eon 

Laka 672 

Margaret 671 

Mary 671,672 

Ora 672 

Osie 672 

Sarah E. 671 

Venard Blaine 672 


SHREVE, Joseph 222,323 


Thomas 222 
SHRIVELY, Katherine 778 
SHRIVER, 96 

Jacob 267 

Joe 127 

Mary 739 

Peter 51 

Samuel 683 
SIDDALL, 303 

Isaac 303 


SIDDELL, William 273 
SIDNEY, 801 
SIEGLE, Christina (Palmer) 599 


Clara 600 

Herman 600 

Jacob 599,600 
Karl 600 
Katherine 600 
Louis F. 599,600 


SIGLER, William 372 
SILLIMAN 113 


John 334 


Robert 334 


SILVER, A.O. 142,390 


ING (Reals) “VAr46, 

A.R. 141,142,773 
Albert A. 142 
Albert Otis 391 
Albert R: 389,390,391 
Charles R. 390 
David 843 

David S. 505,842 
B.Wat 142,319 
Emmor W. 390 
Esther 391 
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SILVER, Frank Wade 843 
H.M.e8 14-2) 319), 390 
Harriet Moore 844 
Helen 391 
Helen Louise 391 
Homer M. 391 
Margaret 843 
Mary 391 
ME Mave Wate Sis 


Nancy Elizabeth (Hammond) 842 


Rebecca 391 
Thomas F., Jr. 


B44 
Thomas H. Cortera ee ae 
843 
William 142,370,389,390,391 


SILVERMAN, A. 289 
SILVERTHORN, John 529 
Nancy 529 


SIMISON, Robert 43,234,266, 330 


SIMMONS, Alvin 651 
Arthur 651 
Deborah Ca. +725 
George C. 725 


Maye 
Paul 651 

SIMMS, 164 
B.C. 160,624,708 
BeOi a7 OS 
Basads OF 


Clabourne 128,293 
JH. 229,520), 564 
Simon, Andrew 326 
G Ale 
George 326 
SIMPKINS, Nathan 117 
SIMPSON, Ernest 680 
Olea ee 
Robert 50 
SIMS, Nathaniel 163 
SINCLAIR, John 280 
Kathryn 501 
Lie Wise 5 Ode 
SINKS, Margaret 443 
SINN a AoRo Geo 
SIPE) Avda wo eL64 
Ahfred Awe 227 
SITLER, Arvilla 580 
Clara 580 
Deidrich 580 
Elmira 580 
Elmore E. 580,585 
Martin 196,580 
Matthew 580 
Rebecca 580 
Samuel 580 
Samuel Russell 581 
Sarah 402 
Sarah (Halverstadt) 580 
Solomon 403,580 
SKERRATT, Mary 811 
SKIDMORE, Mary 551 
William 551 
SKILLINGER, Robert 77,79 
SKINNER, W.A. 336 
William A. 435 
SLATER, Ellen 715 
SLENTZ, George A. 722 
SLOAN, Charles 282 
George 281,314 
SLOANE, John 240 
Wisma eto 
SLUG, Mary 642 
SMALL, David 270 


Samuel 272 
SMILEY, Herman 184 
SMITH ae VOOR a7 

Anene 


SHG ANsCa 


232,664 

A.G. 259,349,386,553,815-6 
Adam 400 

Abex Bia 2s 

Alex G. 265 


Alexander 298,346,650 

Alexander G. 395 

Alice 401 

Allen 326 

' Andrew 297,298, 300,302, 
343,349,426 

Ane 373 

Anna 426 

Annie 556,613 


Benjamin 373,743 

Cote IAS we) POW Seas 
Cassius 421 

Catherine 525 

Cecil 395 

Chariles §93'73.556 
Charles A. 95,121 
Christian 50,269 

Cora) 613 

Cowden M. 730 

Dihwe ZOO 

Dd ery 

IDisStor Wash} 

Dan 109 

Daniel 298,300,302, 748 
Danie! 32108, 109,110,151 ,420 


Daniel Jones 419,679 
David 313,314 


beyel Sin PAS /SKO 
Dorothy 556 

Bie moe. 

Bedi 7 

lle ~ 4895) 

Edward 638 


Edward J. 556 

Edwin J. 373 

Eliza 542 

Elizabeth 373,420 

Elizabeth A. (McPeters) 622 

Ella 374,556 

Bisse 83 

Emma (Parks) 556 

Emma (Perkes) 373 

Francis 219 

Frank 83,556,720 

George 109, e,. Pee 240,401 
419,471,556 

George S. 730 

George T. 420 

Hanson L. 420 

Harold 374 

Harry 401,472 

Harry W. 622 

Helen 556 

Hester Ann 443,519 

Isabel 833 

fai lee Chesser mela 

BPEING -reaSVe 

J.M. 738 

J.T. £73,291, 322, 348 

MAC Omens Lee. 

James 24,34,311,443,556 


SMITH, John Edwin 401 


JONMGSen O32 
Joseph 373,419 443 


Josian Te e109 427 
Katharine 395 
King 78 

Kirby 202,413,784 
Laura W. Ol 
Loweue os 

Lulu 421 


Marcus 623 

Margaret 612,613,748, 763 

Margaret B. 833 

Margaret M. 395 

Mary 291,546,576,684 

Mary Ann 7944 

Mary (Fisher) 400,401,420 

NeR. 566 

Orlando 401 

P.F. 145,346 

P.M. 92,178,228,346,595 

Reka anieles — Syils) 

Persifor F. 145 

Peter 353,640,729, 730,785 

Philip 394 

Philip M. 250,258,260,265, 

26659533995" 

Rachel 730 

Robert 311 

samuel 316,613 

Sarah 730 

Sarah Jane 373 

Sidney McKeehan 395 

Susan 419,420,613 

Ge elS. BN! 

Thomas 373,612 

Wiecos 

Wijlig G5, Yb Aso, Poa nae 

William 43,50,57,174,266, 
300,373,556,559, 
65305 729 1/50 sls 


William A. 730 

William C. 349,394,395 
William E. 395 

Wand amu Gu meeain779 (0100s COL +9 


EO) 5 ASH eee 287, L19, 420 
William H. 
William L. ee 
William S. 421 
Wilson F. 420,421 
Wilson S. 353,400,401 
Zanna Sie OD 
Zeletta 420 
Tedder tanwSie weed 


SMOOT, Reed 432 


William 46 


SMYTH, B.F. 435 


T.M. 292 


SNAPE, Eliza 801 
SNEDIKER, W.A. 
SANDING, Visita “Arar 

SNODGRASS, Alex 269 


259,265,346 


BAN, BAO) 
Rev. 300 


SNYDER, John GIy 2730304 

Kate 589 

Ottildia  e42 
SOMERVILLE, Salome 732 
SONEDECKER, Henry 330 
SORG, J.G@. 829 
SOUTHWICK, Lillie 502 

Nathan 502 

Rebecca 502 
SOUTHWORTH, G.Cusa e324 
SPARR, Elizabeth 670 
SPEAKER, C.S. 44,263,545 

Charles S. 239,265 

Peter 683 
SPEARMAN,J.J3. 506 
SPEELMAN, Cora 550 
SAMUI, pes 265 
SPEIER, Henry, 9165 
SPENCE, Ann 602 

Rev. 271 

W.H. 265 
SPENCER, Eli 702 

Joshua 541 

James 334 

John 321,347 

Priscilla (Stanley) 541 

Samuel 334 

Sarah 541,742,767, 806 
SPIKER, Peter 45 

Simon 120 
SPUNDMER Ge ems 22 
SPLAN, John 380 
SPONSELLER, Annie 659 

Caroline 659 

Catherine ae 

Conrad 654,659,666 

Gladys 659 

Harriet 659 

Harvey S. 654,659 

Henry 654,659 

Jacob 659 

Jesse 659 

John 659 

Josephus 659 

Lydia 659 

Margaret 659 

Maria Catherine 659,666 

Nancy 659 

Nancy (Seachrist) 666 
SPRIGG, William 836 
SPRING, Mary 619 
SPRINGER, Anna 405 

Dr. 425 

Henry 494 

Jacob 269 

John 46 

Katherine 425 

M.P. (Mrs) 272 

Matthias 46 

Rebecca 494 

Sarah P. 494 
SPRINKLE, George 757 

Kate 757 

Katherine 757 
SPROUL, H.H. 348 
STACKHOUSE, Benjamin 280 


Qwen 118,314 


SNOW, Albert 83 
STAFFORD, D.N. 443 


James L. 186,254 : 
SNOWDEN, William 628 


James M. 622 


James N. 401 SNYDER A.L. 812 Jacob 718 

James T. 197 CaCa 2320 74605,023 STALLCUP, Isaac 836 
Janet 394 C.M. 274 STALLO, Judge 246 
Sasorna20 Charles C. 318 STAMFORD, Lorena 735 


STANDISH, Alice 725 
STANDLEY, Rosanna 499 
STANLEY, an 812 

Cora M. ishil 

Delphina 406 


Charles M. 254 
Charles N. 240,254 
Elizabeth 631 
George 606 

Isaac 141,334 


Jesse 294,308,613, 845 

Jessie 729 

John 43,46,286,287,310,400, 
420,492 ,639,729,785 

John C. 114 


4] 


STANLEY, Eliza (Marsha) 699 
General 379 
Israel 496 
John 119 
connell veel 2 
Jonathan 317 
Leander M. 673 
Philena M. 699 
Priscilla 541 
Theodore 526 
Thomas 284,317 
Uree C. (Cobbs) 406 
William P. 699 

STANTON, B.F. 321 
Benjamin 317,634 
Deen; LOZ n2ee2 
E.M. 246,419,466 
Edwin M. 254,255,460,461 


Joseph 104 
STANWAY, Sarah Ann 529 
STARK, 96 


STARKEY, Thomas 163 
Thomas Sr. 164 
STARKWEATHER, Samuel 87 
STARR, 182 
Callvaneiiee + 1.977 
Calvin L. 248 
Elizabeth 836 
Mary Lucretia 591 
James 124 
Susan (Ramsey) 591 
Thomas 591 
Thomas C. 248 
STAUFFER, Henry J. 319 
STAUGHN, John L. 247 
STEBBINS, Ben E. 83 
Eso 0OS 
STECKBERGER, A. 179 
STEEL, Andrew 414 
Mary 414 
Sarah 414 
William 270 
STEELE, Gen. 200 
Jessie F, 390 
John F. 165,612 
Joseph 611 
Lydia 612 
William 184 
STEINER, Alma C. 766 
Andrew 776 
August 776 
Bertha 776 
Gin 322 
Daniel F. 776 
Frances 776 
Gertrude M. 765 
Hugh C. 765,766 
Joseph 765 
Joseph B. 765 
Katherine (Wagner) 776 
hillian 776 
Ling 776 
Margaret 765 
Margaret (Robbins) 765 
Mary 776 
Maude 765 
Miriam 765 
Praigep 9776 
Ruth 765 
STELLING, Caroline 663 
STEPHAN, Christian 583 


STEPHENS, 0,M. 345 
STEPHENSON, J. 345 
STERLING, 125 


Effie Jane 599 
John 599 


STETSON, Isaac 253 


Lydia 329 


STEVENS, A.G.W. 358 


Amos 274 
Robert 85 
Sisson 308 
Wabi 293 


STEVENSON, ____—s—-132 


C.Ge 16346 

Charles 137,591 
Elizabeth 591 
Emily Soot 

Erla 591 

Hannah 591 

Hannah J. (Girvin) 591 
Helen H. 592 
Irene 592 

Isabel 591 

James 591 

Jane 793 

Jennie 592 

Alaa Oy  sisineer 
Lena 592 

LUlu 592 

Martha 591 

Marv _591 

Mary B. 591 

Mary S. 592 

Nancy Myers 592 
Soe Ss 

Samuel 79,83,137,591 
Sarah Jane 591 
SUSAN OL boe 
eBay 

Thomas B. 137,591 
William 137,591 
William G. 592 


STEWARD, James 87 
STEWART, Adella 579 


Agnes 321 

Belle 412 

lias ShiNe} 

George W. 691 
Hannah Ellen 412 
Iphoteaoe 6 yeil sy Sys 
Isabelle 412 
Aoi. 278! 

James 86,87,345 
James S. 412 

John 310, ae 

us YA) 

Mary A, 691 

Mary Amanda (Hewitt) 691 
Mary M. 2 
Nancy (Mayes) 412 
Ree alee 

Rebecca 514 
Robert B. 412 
Robert F. 579 


SOS MSY 
Samuel 463 
Whaler, ~3510) 
Wid. 341 


Watson BE. 353 
William Chalmers 412 
WIlson-F. 223,566 


STOAKES, dake) aaie7 
STOCK, Richard) 303 
STOCKDALE) bra a20 

ASU, 8 Sy9) 

Jackman T. 521 
STOCKWELL, Matilda 700 
STODDARD, Donald 366 

All hme SINS 

JONWER «eos 

Robert 366 
STOFFER, Jacob 284 
STOKER, Prancism jue 
STOKES, John 591 
STOKESBERRY, Henry 830 

John 829 

Lucy (Creps) 829° 

Ralph K. 829,830 

Warren W. 829,830 
SHLOMO, Dep iG 

Jessie 92 

REVamo cu 
STONEMAN, PSG} 

Rev. 347 
SLOODY ye baura = 728 
STOUFFER, Charles 748 

Dil Dies. NE 

Harry A. 748 

John C. 747 

Ray G. 748 

William 748 


STOUGH, John 262 boo” 
STOUT, Byrell 


Daniel 540 
Etura 540 
Jacob 540 


Sarah Ann (Toalson) 540 
W.B. 540 
William 287 

STRABLEY, James 125 
James S. 127 

STRATTON, Aaron 364,365 
Abraham 396 
Abram 399 
Addie M. 785 
Alva M. 785 


Amanda 785 
Anna M. 396 
(lee w eyes 
Daniel 783 
David 783 
Eliza 798 
Hannah M. 798 
James 798 
John 783 


Joseph C. 396 
Michael 317,396 
Susan (Betz) 783 
William 785 
Widdiam 0). 9307 


STRAUGHAN, John 316,317,321, 325 


STRAUGHN, Mary 184,321 
STRAUZH, John 282 
STRAWHEEKER, Catherine 
(Wilhelm) 644 
Ida 644 


Jacob 644 

Samuel Wilhelm 644 
STRAWN;) 0 .Bee te 

John 53,121 
SERED. 144 


Jacob 583 


STIDGER, J.G. 90 John 120,269 
Jacob Mathias 583 


STIGER, George 284 Zadok 86,87,88,89,120,121, 


Mary A. 583 STIVER, Catherine (Summers) 444 141,317 

Mary (Myers) 583 Frederick B. 444 STRICKLER 136 

Mathias 583 John Ayu Brothers 279 
STEPHENS, ___ 107,303 Obadiah C. 444 David 46 
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TRICKLER, J 
BIRO HECKER, Soe op 1796 


STRONG, Lavina 702 

Peter 663 
STROUP, Vinnie 570 
SLROUSS, -Uss. 590 
STUBEN, General 840 
STUCKRATH, Mr. 820 
STULL, Laura 384 
‘STURGEON, A. 230 

Eli 277,319,584 

Hugh 334,482 

John 277,584 

REO sen OL4 

Samuel 284 
STYLER, Oscar 845 
SULLIVAN, General 804 

JIaGnm Sek 
SULZBACHER, I. 732 
SUMAN, Rev. 321 
SUMMER, Amanda 664 

John A. 664 

Joseph B. 664 

Harriet 664 

Lou Emma 663 

Lucy A. 664 

Malinda 664 

Mary Ann 664 

Noah 663 

Susan 663 
SUMMERS. Andrew 622 

Catherine 4 

Clara ~ 570 

David 284 

Della 622 

John B. 444 

Joseph 314 

Katherine (Glass) 622 
SUPPLEE, Andrew 841 

Charles G. 841 

Clyda A. 841 

Cornelia 841 

Herman H. 841 

Jennie (Rambo) 840 

Mary 841 

Samuel 841 

Sarah J. 841 


W.C. 290 
W. Harrison 841 
Walter C. 840,841 


William 840 
SURFACE, A.J. 291 
SURLES, 410 
Ada S. 461 
Alexander Devinney 424 
C. Edward 831 
Charles Edward 424 
Charles F. 461 
Elizabeth (Leeper) 424 
Emily L. 424 
George C. 461 
Harry H. 411,424,461 
Private 460 
Will H. 161 
William H. 294,411,424,459, 
461,831 
SURLS, Alexander D. 411 
Catherine 411 
Emily L. (Hukili.) 410 
George C. 411,412 
Georgia A. 412 
Harry C. ie 
Harry H. 410,411,831 
John V. 410 
Kate G. 412 
jaieoksy jr, tall 
Martha 411 


SURLS, Mary 411 

Robert S. 412 

William H. 411 
SURMAN, Hannah 722 
SUTHERIN, Ann (Patton) 744 

Belle 744 

inp SIS 

Henry 125 

James 126 

John 744 
SUTHERLAND, William A. 198 
SUTLIFF, Judge 135 
SWAIM, David G. 247 
SWALLOW, Anna 379 
SWAN, Charles A. 706 

DN =O 

Whaling SAL 
SWANEY, Alice B. 712 

Alsinus. 712 

Cora Diem Le 

Daniel Hugh 712 

Elizabeth (McQuilkin) 712 

Frank 712 

Harry M. 712 

Alea — Sail 

James A. 712 

William 712 

William H. 712 
SWANK, Mrs. Jesse 384 
SWAZEE, J.d. “347 
SWEARINGEN, Benoni 196 

C 281 


. ° 


Daniel 114,335,343 
E.. 114 
Elemuel 196 
Elimelech 593 
Lucy 593 
Samuel 196,720 
SWEENEY, Andrew 312 
SWEETZER, Ralph 592 
SWEITZER, Charles 219 
Susie 137 
SWENEY, Charles 143 
Swift, C.F. 293 
SWITZER, John 273 
Niteiverialies | 77/6) 
Mina 727 
SWOPE, Dr. 621 
SYDENHAM, Robert 360 
TABER, 144 
Charles R. 144 
J. Oscar 144 
TAGGART, Alice (Brown) 481 
Captain 483 
Elizabeth 576 
UC Bp eesti sisk 
James 481,834 
James Clark 451,452 
John 240,333,359,360,451, 
452,481 
John Calvin 452 
M.E. 326 
Majert95 
Margaret 452 
Margaret Ann (Elder) 451 
Mary 452 
Matthew Elder 452 
Nancy E. 452 
Nancy Forbes 481 
R»F. 330,359 
Rebecca 360,452 
Rebecca Ann 360 
Rebecca (Clark) 481 
Robert C. 247 
Robert Clark 481,834 
Robert Forbes 452 
TALBOT, Harriet S. 719 
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TALBOT, Mary E. 725 
William 719,720 
TAPPAN, Benjamin 252 
TATE, Edith 767,806 
TATGENHORST, Carl 667 

Charles 666 
Christopher 666 
Diedrich 666 
Earl 667 

Emma 666 
Frederick 666 


a 
Mildred 667 
ries 666 
R, Sin Sent Sin tous 
165,168,172,175 
A.W. 262,264,265,293, 
501,509 
ALY. 904,932 
Abigail (Bishop) 403 
Alma 534 
Alma Vodrey 404 
Anna M. 456 
Annie 404 
Anthony 403 
Anthony W. 456 
AU Nion 5 eee Oe 
Charity (Mercer) 473 
Clarie 456 
Claude 322 
papas M. (Smith) 456 
olone 
£9507 3u6 7389 
Edwin Knowles 383 
Eli 314 
Elizabeth C. 382 
Bivas 797 
Fannie 555 
Frank 552 
Harold Smith 383 
Henrietta 404 
Hitrames2) 
Homer J. 172,481 
Homer John 383 
Howard 534 


J.B. (Mrs) 534 

aig Ge 

James 156,165 

James M. 382 

Joel 227 

Joel B. Jr. 403,404 

Joel B. Sr. 404 

Cpobal Wg MGS, ANS, MSS}, LY | WS 
291,380,382, 383,443 
CuilO pul hy S26 

John Nessly 381 

Joseph 330,333,334 

Josephine 324 

Judge 238,262 

Lucretia 473 

Lydia S. 370 

Martha Isabel (Lamb)403,404 

Mary 791 

Mary Alice 404 

Mary Jane 382 

P.W. 284 

Paul R. 456 

R.W. 80,182,221,260,271 

272,386,453, 522,604 


Reuben 45 
Robert C. 482 
Robert W. 238,239,240,431 


Roxie Ann (Brainard) 381 


TAYLOR, Samuel 473 
Thomas rash i 381,382 
Thomas L. O4 
W.bee 72 
William 114,584.585 
William Hard 404 
William J. 620 
William LLewellyn 383 

TEASDALE, Emma 709 

TEBBUTT, WoT.) 173 

TECUMSEH, __58 

TEEGARDEN, J.A. (Mrs) 770 
Sree 
Urvah Ui3y lig 
William 330 

TEEPLE, Isabel 805 

TEETER, 129 
Wilson 52 

TENNISSES, 303 

TERRELL, Florence 797 

TESCHER, Effie 620 
Ella 620,813 
Fred 619 
Harry 620 
John 619 
John F, 619,813 
Lillian 620 
Mary (Spring) 619 
Susan 813 
Walter 620 

TEST, Benjamin 825 
Daniel 399 
Hannah 825 
Isaac B. 825 


Lydia A. 480 

Mary Ann (Barber) 745 

Samuel 745,825 

Zaccheus 267 

Zacharias 825 
TETLOW, Celia 393 

Zachariah 137,393 
THACKEY, Thomas 719 
THAYENDANEGEA, 58 
THAYER, Solon Cc. 92 
THEISS, Conrad 824,825 

Frederick 825 

Henry 825 

Olive 825 

Peter. 825 

Philip 825 

Rosena 825 

Vera 825 
THOBURN, Colonel 493 
THOCKMORTON, Sarah 814 
THOMAS, Adeline (Laney) 705 

ALDeri was 9/753 

Aller 2 61. 

Almira 184 

Nrs. Annie E. 539 

Atwood W. 176 

GAapim BGe 1/217 

Charles Lueden 706 

Clara 414 

DW. at29) 

Edwin 268,750 

Elizabeth 575 

Enos 50,307,308 

Etta ae 706 

Frances Lucille 706 

Ieatehgl.ealtn  — WAGyS) 

Franklin 750 

Gen. 199,206,379,482 

George 150 

George H. 209,461 

George W. 176,511 

Harry Brinton 753 


THOMPSON, 


THOMAS, Henry 750 


JeRemagoe 
Jacob 118 
Jesse 334,750 
John 89,117,176,283,334, 
348, xe 
Joseph G. 374,414 
Kersey 750 
Keyser 102 
La Mank (2% 
Lawrence M. 176 
Lizzie 690 
Lucien E. 706 
Mary E. 519 
Mary Lucille 706 
Mervin H. 753 
Nathan 750 
Rebecca 716 
Rev. 341 
Richard 176 
Samuel 285 
Sarah (Garrison) 374 
Sarah (Johns) 750 
Seth 307 
Spencer Shotter 706 
Stanton 277,750 
Thomas 321 
Uriah 45,53,326,716 
Walter J. 753 
Warren Leslie 753 
Willard Ba 705 
Willard Jr. ft 
143,175,338 
Allison Dies O93 
Bessie 693 
Ci.Cae 60, CU 
Cassius C. 160,679,690,691, 
705,708 
Charles F. 725,726 
Charles N. 698,703,704 
Charlotte W. 709 
Christina Jane 435 
Dale D. 705 
Deborah 421 
Deborah E. 679 
Denver G. 434 
E.W. 573 
Edward B. 704 
Elizabeth Arria (Martin) 690 
Elizabeth Ellen 704 
Elizabeth (Grim) 439 
Eleanor (Huey) 434 
Eleanor lucene 678,684, 


690,703,705 
Bava 562 
Farlin 788 


George 310,436,439, 536 
George C. 83,160,690,691, 
705,767 

George Howard 439 
George L. 698 

George Lamartine 704 
George Stewart 691 
Grace Lucile 693 
edhe ‘i 336 337,435,693 
Helis “2d 

Hannah 712,715 

Hannah A. (Leach) 788 
Henry 683 

Henry Allison 435 
Herbert 434 

Homer W. 788,791 
Howard 434 

Isaphene A. 704 

Ohotyrae CARAT 

J.C. 290,624 
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THOMPSON, J. Pollock 434 


James 240,415 

Jane (Hutson) 693 

Janet 694 

Johne121 ,125,15651591239 
240,269,273 ,337,405, 525 

John C.-62,160,2895520, 

679,705,708 

John Clark 704 

Joseph 303,715 

Joseph Jr. 240 

Joseph W. 788 

Josiah 77,109,114,160,241, 
287,289,294,421,602, 
624,678,679,684,690, 
705,708 

Josiah Donald 709 

Julia 579 

Laurdee 352 

Leora M. 791 

Lola Fern 704 

LuLu Grace 434 

M. 150 

Malcom Wayland 709 

Margaret (George) 435 

Maria L. 79 

Martha 415 

Mary 679 

Mary Ida 704 

Mary Margaret 435 

Matthew 165,471,678,690, 

698,703, 704,705 

Mercy (Wilkison) 525 

Millicent E. 709 

Minnie E. 705 

Mr em 

Nettie B. 704 

Noretta 434 

Pleasant (Reeder) 788 

Rube moe 

RiGienm Com 

Richard 692 

Robert 77,434 

Robert Bruce 693 

Robert G. 

Robert Wilburt 434 

Roy Matthew 704 

Ruth Ann (McKinnon) 698,703 

Samuel 119,298 

sand, Bien 709 

Sarah Ann 692 

Sarah (Jackman) 684,690,705 


Set. 182 
Thomas 164 
WA. 336,435 


W.L. 288,292 

Will L. 290,624,679,684, 
687,708 

William 77,287,435,439,678, 
684,690,703, 705,708 

William A, 435,693 

William C. 841 

William Cassius 698, 704 

William Clark 439 

William Leland 687 

Willis Austin 434 


THOMSON, Charles 462 


Jel. eb 


THORNE, Ada 670 
THORP, Chester 393 


David 392 
Donald 393 
Helen 393 

Jane (Ridge) 392 
John 393 

Joseph 392 
Leora 393 


THORP, Martha 393 
THULLEN, Carrie 77,807 

Henry 807 

J Cis weiner 1.9 OO 7 

ln He, 1807 

Nanette 807 
THURMAN, 188 
TIDLOW, Captain 582 
DiGHE = Dae eo 
TILCOCK, Rev. 348 
TILL, Caleb 782,783,828 

Jane 782,827 


TILLBRODE, William J. 626 


TIMMINS, Samuel 791 
TINKER, 134 
TOALSON, Sarah Ann 540 
TOBAN, Pearl 594 
TOBIN, John 337 
TODD, BoP aeese 

David 86 


Governor 214,216,218,245, 


482,615 
Lizzie 436 
Grace 384 
Isabel 659,660 
Skea eae 
Samuel 384 
Thomas 384 
TOLAND, J.W. 347 
TOLERTON, Alexander 644 
Ann 644 
Charles 647 
Earl August 647 
Elihu W. 647 
Esther K. 661 


Fannie 647 
Hill 644 
TaGey slg 


James 317,323,644 
James J. 647 

Lucy 647 

Lucy Mary (Warner) 644 
Oscar QQ. 647 

Percy lL. . 647 

Raymond 647 

Robert 361,644 

William 644 

William W. 647 


TOMLINSON, Charles Frederick 747 


Comley 747 

Edith 718 

Edwin A. 77 

Esther N. 747 

Esther (Negus) 747 

Isaac 747 

Jonn 83 

Lindley 747 

Mary E. 747 

Oliver N. 718,747 

Ruth 718 

Walter 718 

William W. 747 
TORRANCE, William 282 
TORRENCE, Mary 728 

William G. 728 


TORREY, 106 
TOTTEN, John 307 
TOWNE, Dr. 


G59) 
TOWNSEND, Judith 323 
Milo 224 
TRAINER, J.H. 258 
TRANSUE, Mary 429 
TRAV SAG . Ven 205 
George Y. 291,292 
COMMENT B OL 
Robert 341 
William 271 


TRAVIS, William M. 353 
TREEGARDEN, William 326 
TREFFINGER, Amos F. 7S 
Charles H. 746 
Henrietta 745,746 
Hubert 745 
Joanna (Fife) 745 
Mary 745 


Wilhelmina 745 

William 745 
TRENLE, Gus 1°72 
TRESCOfT, 182 

Bn 2 oe 

Ksaac, — 105 

Mary 637 

Samuel Cy 9637 

Sophia (Lane) 637 
DROEEBERS) Cr aee 
TRIEM, Anna W. 786 

Charles E. 786 

Daniel W. 786 

Dennis F. 786,792 

Peter 786 

Philip 786 

William E. 786 
MOMMA Miecwalic SL GW/ 


John 833 

Olive 833 
TRUCKSASS, Sarah 836 
TRUESDALE, 128 


Caieeiew Hane 517, 

Cilyden Himmn A517 

Pred) Pay 757 

Giciiha ae 

James 757 

Minnie 0. 757 
TRUMAN D. 347 
TRUMICK, John 845 
TRUMEP ME i eS 

F.Leslie 230 
TRUNICK, Cynthia J. 643 

Elizabeth (Eaton) 643 

hn Bae 


Henry 134 

John 643 
TUBMAN, Harriet 103 
TUCKER, 126 


William 309 
MONI, Migs  Aktey? 
TUNNICLIFF, Edward 150 
TURNBULL, Amy Rosa 669 
Dorothea 639 
Dorothy (Brack) 638 
Frederick 669 
Joseph 638,639 
Leslie Caldwell 669 
Marie 639 
Rosa C. 669 
Sarah 639 
RURNERG) Ee S22 
HEiie —o22 
Fannie 622 
George 621 
Ida 622 
Mattie 622 
Robert 322 
Russell C. 622 
Sarah A. (Albright) 621 
Wiien  2oS 
Widkbvam! Dem moei 
Wisi bale 12, Shite 
TWING, Judith 600 
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TYRREL, Rebecca 364,365,369 
UBER) 1G .Amenee 79 

George 333 
ULMAN, Samuel 667 
ULMER, Dorothy 639 
UMBSTAETTER, Martha 246 
UNCAPHER, Catherine 763 

George 763 

John 763 

Mary Magdalena 764 
UNDERWOOD, Alexander 303 

Clarissa 9705 

Gillbbert 7785 

Hannah 712 

Hannah (Thompson) 712 

Marae lve 72 

Jesse 303,712 

Lucy 545,715 

Mahlon 715 

Mary 715 

Mary (Revel) 712 

Nancy 712 

Newton 712 

Rachel 715 

Rut hee 72 

Sarah 712 

Wal ilam e727 5 
UNGER, F.B. 453,474 

Simon 334 
UPDEGRAFF, J.T. 240 

Jonathant Dies2o5 


UPHAM, William 254 
UPSHAW, L.A. 348 
VASE a Btecemey Olaten ely 
H.W. 402 
John 303 
VALLANDIGHAM, Clement 241, 
AOI BNO) 5 Sil 9 Syl 
Clement L. 208,240,241, 
245,401 
George RB. 221 
Revi 300 
VAN BUREN, Martin 223 
VANCE, Alexander 291 
Maria 333 
VANDERSALL, W.A. 348 
VAN FASSEN, Margaret 737 
VAN FOSSAN, Annie 257 
Jacob 297,299,300 
Jacob Jr. 299 


James 332 
H. 345 
Martha 745 


VAN FOSSAR, Alice 801 

Ida 801 
VAN FOSSEN, Amy 436 
VAN HCRN, Rev. 348 

William 821 
VANTYNE, F.R. 345 
VAN VORHIS, Rev. 330 
VASEY, Robert 125 
VAUGHAN, James 73 
VAUGHN, PAS 

Laura 534 

Richard 342,343 
VEON, Robert 334 
VERNON, = diakhmarc ci, uso 20 

Oliaveretta AN 413 
VICKERS, Ann (Forsyth) 441 

Edgar i. 4A 

James M. 441 

Thomas Elwood 441 

William H. 441 
VIERS, Annie 781 

James 694 

Nancy 694 

Samuel Clark 782 


VODREY, HOU UGS alee 

Catherine 534 

Colonel 561,726 

Ellen 404 

Jair: 594 

ne 534 

dies 534 

Jabez GEL Geni Sis) 55 3sisig Sel 
James 153 

James N. 404,533,534 


9 
Oliver C. 533,534,624, 767 
Sarah 534 
Sarah (Nixon) 533,534 
Web.” 539,554 
W.H. 247,265 
Wendell 534 
William 534,535 
Wadiigam He 153, . 294, 533,534 
VOGAN, George W. 02 
VOGLESON, Albert Tet 
Columbus 491 
Elizabeth 491 
Elizabeth (Fuller) 490 
Enora 491 
George 490 
John 490,491 
Leah (Albert) 491 
George 491 
Philip 490 
Udora 491 
William 491 
VOGT, August 816 
VOKER, James 376 
Thomas 376 
VOLKER, August 184 
Augustus J. 372 
VOLLNOGLE, Reatrice 503 
Betsey 502 
Danazel 7502 
Grace 503 
Hannah 502 
Idella 503 
Irene 503 
Jeremiah 503 
John 502 
Mary Ann (Firestone) 502 
Mathias 502 
Michael 502 
Peter F. 334,502,503 
Raymond 503 
Solomon 502,503,640 
VON OLNHAUSEN, Count Frederick823 
VOSSIN, L.D. 494 
VOTAW, 97 
Curtis 268 
WADE, Ber. 210 
WADSWORTH, Maj. Gen. 195,196 
S.L. 186,254 
WAGGONER, Charles Walter 574 
Clara 574 
Harry 574 
James J. 573 
Martin 573 
Robert 573 
Sarah (Bradley) 573 
WAGNER, Katherine 1776 
Josephine 532 
JoOhnwGre 532 
Michael 570 
WAINWRIGHT, S.J. 639 
WALKER, 225/94 L350 
Ann 663 


WALKER, B.T. 334 


Captain 4133 
David 641 
Eveline (Edwards) 663 
Hiram 663 

apa | ae) 

Jacob 663 

James 117,341 
Jghn 663 

Julia E. 663 
Lewis 663 
bydiash maCoo 
M.B. 198 

Nie Ue etn aye zeraplunc 
OpnGx 173,174 
Paul Russell 664 
Pearce 746 
William 663 
Walter 663 

Zua, 663 


WALKUP, O.W. 759 
WALLACE, 1672 


Alexander 136 
Charles L. 500 
Elizabeth 246 
Ezekiel 499 
George M. 469 
Siena SNS 

J.C. 535 

Jee w86 

John 499 


John C. 265 


Jonathan H. 235,239,246,254, 
255,262, 263,264,266, 


453,464,535,603 
Jonathan Hasson 466 
Joseph 490 
Judge 187,454 
Lew 200 
Lizzie H. 469 
Mary 376,454 
Mary (Hasson) 466 
Mary W. 469 
Panis 500 
Robert 122,466 
Siecle Skoul 
Set. 482 
Tamer (Williams) 499 
W.C. 332,333,452,453 
W.W. 136 
William 376 
William C. 332,474,499 
William 0. 500 


WALSH, Bridget 535 
WALTER, Alice 494 


Anna 494 
David 494,641 
Emma 494 
Frank 494 
George 494 
George A. 494 
Goldie Fay 641 
Henry 273,494 
Ina May 641 
Jesse 495 
Matthias 273 
Ruth 494 
Sarah 494 
Sarah P. (Springer) 494 


WALTHER, Anna Marie 544 
WALTON, Aaron B. 769 


Abel John 554 
Abraham 769 


Abram 554 
Abram Malvern 555 
Wine: 


are 
Ann prune?) 769 
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WALTON, Carrie M. 770 
Elizabeth 770 
Benes ty eo 
Edith M. 555 
Ploralehre sane 
George B. 841 
George S. 265 
Herbert: At, sano 
Jesse 267 
John Oscar 554 
Jonathon 267 
Joseph 495,639 
Joseph E. 554 
Laura M. 770 
Lizzie 391 
Martha 599- 

Mary (Broomall) 554 
Phoebe 554 

Rachel s72 

Thomas J. 248 - 
Walter B. 554 

WANSETTLER, Gideon 277 

WARD, Uy Aik 
Charles — 332, 576 
Clemson 668 
Col, 216 
D.Lawrence 392 
Elizabeth 320 
Ba geou 7 
J.M. 668 
James 817 


John J. 392 

John L. 392 

M.S 334 

Mary J. 817 

Ed tae 20 

Walter 817 
WARE, Sarah 594 
WARK, Charles 651 
WARNER, Aaron 330 

Amos 730 

Israel 196,778 

Umkten lane 

John 626 

Lucy Mary 644,647 
WARREN, Effie 715 

Ellen (Slater) 715 

Hannah 715 

izZora 7455, 

Jesse 376 

John 787 

John B. 545 

Sieyauel Ik, * Wal eee vAlics 

Joseph 715 

Mrs. Lucy 712,715 

Lucy (Underwood) 545 

Mary 787 

Pauline 546 

Thomas 715 

W.E. 265 

Walter 715 

William E. 545,715 

Zulica> 215 
WARRICK, Isaac 303 
WARRINGTON, Abram 267,316 

Abram Jr. 267 


WARTH, 39 
WARWICK, Isaac 442 
Rachel 442 
WASBUTSKY, C M 288 
WASHINGTON, 


58 
General 385,561,834 
George 681 
WASSON, Joseph 134 
WATERMAN, Mr. 39 
WATERS, Dr. 787 
Elizabeth 441,786,787 


WATERS, Joseph 549 


WATERWORTH, William 102,606 


WATKINS, Harry 293 
Louis 550 
Wb. 10 

WATSON, 72 
Andrew A. 574,575 
Ann 775 
Cora 845 
David 72,73,420 
David M. 425 
Deborah Allen 575 
Elizabeth 717,718,845 
Ellen 718,845 
Fawcett 845 
hakernye = 2 
Jacob 269 
James 196,343 
Joseph 302 
Mark 718,845 
Mary 574 
John 681 
Robert B. 574 
Samuel 148,421 

WATT, Ephraim 322 
John 221 

WATTS, David 358 
Re At O16 
Rev. 347 


WAUGH, James 281 
Mary F. 53121 


WAY, Ira 386 
Jennie 386 


Manin 2lo, 207 
Nicholas 372,385, 386,683 
WAYNE, 39 


Anthony 286,311 
WEARY, Edwin 292 
WEAVER, 129 

John 283, 284 

TOMB ee 25/717 

John S. 470 

Louis 470 

Lous Be 470 

Mary A. 730 

Mary A. (Johnson) 470 

Mary Mildred 470 


Mayor 817 
Minnie Goldie 470 
Nancy 697 
Sisye ara?! 
Westie § a2ilts} 
W.A. 470 

WEBB, 102 
Abbie Frances 820 
Abram 325 
Edwin 52 , 
Frederick 743 
George 820 
John 316 
Martha 660 


Thomas 317,320,620 
WEBSTER, Colonel 727 


Edward 373 
mila iela. Gen ae 
Emma 455 


George W. 430 

Maude E. 811 
WEEDEN, Sarah 402 
WEEKS, C.H. 141 
WEHNER, Estella 775 
WEIBEL, Laura E. 756 
WEIKERT, J.C. 524 


WEIRICK, Catherine (Houser) 742 


George 743 
John 742 
Louis 742 


WEIRICK, Norman 743 
WEISEND, Abelone 816 
Agnes 816 
Barbara 816 
Barbara Ann (Seling) 816 
Barbara May 816 
Beatrice 816 
Caroline 816 
Catherine 816 
Christine 816 
George J. 816 
Jacob 292,816 
Jacob J. 816 
James 816 
John 816 
Margaret 816 
Mary 816 
Peter 816 
Raymer S. 816 
WELCH, B.Y. 435 
Hannah 816 
James 341,816 
Peter 816 
WELKER, Jacob 302 
Jennie 777 
Leora 642 
Peter 642 
WELLINGTON, Abraham 287 
WELLS, A.W. 796 
Alexander 77,87,107,181, 344, 
346,357,358 
Alexander R. 359 
Ann 347,357,358 
A Me eA ay of Wore elle) 
Basie 3 517 
Bazaleel 36,77,326 
ii olings S22) 
Emmett H. 358,359 
F.L. 259,263,265, 346 
Frances 569 
George 203 SES FLO, SR DHS 
Helen 359 
Hezekiah 347 
Homer C. 359 
James 77,114, 343, 344, 
358,569 
Joseph 148,347,358 
HOS Bee SUS 
Judge 402 
Kemble 359 
IngGen  —Sytvy 
Marcellus 359 
Margaret 358,359,484 
Mary 358 
Rachel 357,358 
Sarah 358 
Sarah (Morgan) 569 
W. 345 
Wek, 17th gee yoyo, 511, 514 
W.G. 181,258), 260,265,395 
William 114,343,344,347, 
348 , 349,357 
William E. 515 
Walliane (Gs 266,359 
William R. 566 
Williams 342 
WELSH, Jacob 297 
Mary 727 
Susan 610 
Thomas 312 
WERTZ, Henrietta 670 


WEST, Le) 
George Sr. 156 
Ms IDn a7 


WETZEL, James 318 
WEYAND, Daniel 565 
WHAN, Robert 273 
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WHEELAND, Harriet 710 
WHEELER, Mrs. B.F. 429 

Gen 206,213,461 

Rebecca A.(Whetmore) 647 
WHETSTONE, John 536 

susan S630 
WHINNERY, Abbie 509 

Abby 509 

Grits OS) 

Dora 509 

Effie 702 

LAE "YOR 

Ellen 702 

Flora 702 

Gertrude 509 

Sol, GUS 

WoGa Bay 

James 267,396,506 

James C. 509 

Jane 826 

John 267,509 

John Carroll 506 


Kare hee Oe 

Lavina (Strong) 702 
Lizzie 702 

IMoyvid Gree A072 


Lydia 396 

Marjorie E. 702 
Mary 509 

Nancy (Carroll) 506 
Olivia 509 


Ophelia 509 
Orakei.  “7OP 
Patrick 506 
Robert 267,506,509 
Robert B. 745 
Rossi.) 702 
Russell 745 
Thomas 267,495 
Wesley 745 
William 267,817 
William A. 702 
Wels B27, Sil 2 
WAEGEN Cae 702 
Walo ley — Ae 
Virginia 509 
Zimri 267 
WHIT, Solomon 288 
WHITACRE, Caleb 119 
Edward 112,838 
Edward G. 837,838 
Edward G. Jr. 839 
Harvey H. 838 
Johnne 2 71s, Oo 7 nonS 
Jonathan 196,344 
Julia Frances 839 
Wein Sg teahske 
Rachel 838 
RO WeIs Geer 
Sarah (McCauley) 837 
Thomae Lue os ye ese 
William J. 838 
WHITAKER, David 683 
WHITEACRE, Simon 837 
WHITE, 188 
Anna A. 465 
Charles 832 
D.F. 294 
Ethel 542 
Eyes 36,343 
Galan SS 
Cif, 2s 
George F. 833 
George W. 542,832 


WHITE, Henry 348,832 

Herbert 309 

TN od a ol 

John W. 303 

John 347,348 

Joseph 321 

Mary (Islieb) 832 

Mary S. 833 
Philip H. 832 

Rev. 300 

Samuel 370 

Sarah 804 

Uriah 326 

William 308,310, 740 
WHITEHEAD, E.J. 421 

ReBs segs 


WHITELEATHER, Andrew 118,283 


Daniel 283 
John 284,569 
Oliver 820 
WHITNEY sAleBiee 22 
Seine ee 
WHITTLESEY, Charles 57 
Blvshal ee 
WHITTON, Sarah 555 
WICK, Mrs. John 91 
Lemuel 135 
WICKERSHAM, David 117 
a alee 
Joel 117 
Philip 314 
WICKHAM, PEAS 
WICKLEY, M. 301 
WICKOFF, J. 347 
WIDLE, John 112 


WIEDMAYER, Caroline 600 


Christian 600 
WIGGINS, J. 228 
WILBUR, John 320,825 
WikCOX, John 287 
WILCOXEN, C.V. 300 
WILHELM, Catherine 644 

Dales Shukts} 

George 346 

Gottlieb 630 

Henry 118 

Margaret 760 
WILKIN, J.B. 347 

Martha E. 616 
WILKISON, Amos 525 

Mercy 525 
WILKINSON, Joseph 221 

Richard 329 
WILLAND, George 277 
WILLETS, Joseph 321 
WILLIAMS, Ann 550 

Annie E. 363 

Anna Elizabeth 763 


Dr. 299 

Wipe Ae)5) 

Enoch 550 

Eitca: Me 75 
Evelyn 848 
Frank 848 
Harry 582 
ieavah = 264,323 
Jacob 284 


Jane 462,797 
Jesse 297,298,501 ,642 
John 293 


Joseph F. 240,337 
Margaret 562 


Mary Magdalena (Foosleman) 763 


Minerva H. 501 
Rev. 321,348 
Sclomon 563 


WILLIAMS, Tamer 499 
Thomas 763 


WILLIAMSON, Gilbert 273 


eC h 334: 
Samuel 87 

WILLIARD, A.J. 265 
Andrew Jackson 701 
Anna 423 
Bernonilli Jacob 701 
Byankinna L.P. 701 


Christiana (Getzandammer) 701 


Elizabeth 423 


Elizabeth (Lindesmith) 422 


Galileo LaLande 701 
George 422,423 


George Washington 702 


TeGwe 2739, 281 pO L4: 
Jacob Gie 70d: 
JACODMdm 271 
Jane 423 

John 120,422 
‘folate lege 22'5) 
Katherine 701 
Katherine E. 701 
Laura M. 423 
Maria Ann 702 
Mary V. 423 
Nena J. 423 
Peter 422 
Philip 422 

Rev. 322 


Thomas Jefferson Jackson 702 


Quintilian LaGrange 
WILLIBURY, Andrew 196 
WELLE S5 DSaacu ns 

Joseph 314 

Sarah 663 
WILLYARD, John 311 

Pili past ingle 


WILSON, 121,168 
Agnes 321 
Annie 643 


Annie (Andre) 753 
Benjamin 134 
Dani lamer ego 70 


Deg, 4/748) 

Eliza 594 
Elizabeth A. 753 
Eva 793 

F.M. 793 

George 196,293 
H.Ss 137,945 
Issac 43 

J otis 6933 


J.Nesbit 337 


James 221,321,549,594 


woh B02 92u no leiy oo 

Martha 321 

Paul 83 

Phoebe 512 

Priscella 3770 

Robert 240 

Robewmte: C0 22. 

Thomas 838 
WINCHESTER, Gen 78 
WINDER, William 280 
WINDLE, Frank P. 277 


WINEBIDDLE, 400 
WING, Judge 239 
WINGER, 129 


WINKLETON, Mary 735 

WINTER, Ulrich 453 
Uriah 474 

WINTERS, Robert M. 232 
Taw eo2 

WINTRIORO, Albert 614 
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WINTRIORO, Joseph 614 
Joseph P. 614,615 
eureer Dea Os 
Mary 614 
Michael A. 614 
Ralph 614 
Ralph M. 615 
Rose (Bannard) 614 

WINTROBE, Henry 114 


WIREBAUGH, Nicholas 337 


WIRSCHING, Arthur 465 
Charles Philipp 465 
Clarence Eddy 465 
Elizabeth H. 465 
Jacob 4 
Katherine (Krick) 464 
Mary 465 
Philipp 318,464,465 

WIRT, Amelia 703 
Draw Oe 
Henry 703 

WIRTZ, Michael 196 

WISDEN, Judge 187 
Samuel 186 
Simon J. 254,255,266 

WISE, H.A. 303 


Joseph 463 

Mrs. 46 
WISELEY, Andrew 302 
WITHERSPOON, (Bu 


WITHROW, Adeline 651 
WELD  PeAaee2e5 

John 837 

Minnie 0. 837 
WOLF, Adam 284 

Charles 431 

Flora 431 

George 284 

John 431 

[eabelerkoy 506 
WOLFE, Wilhelmia 574 
WOLFGANG, Anna 585 

Mr. 830 

Noah J. 585 
WOLLAM, Flora 689 

Jacob 310 

Nancy 840 
WOLSEY, John M 88 
WOOD, Florence 725 

Margaret 649 

WeD,.. S245 

W. Dewees 145 

William 813 

William S. 323 
WOODBURY, G.W. 304 
WOODRUFF, David 389 
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Jie Seam Led 
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John 277 

Joseph 196 

Rohe | 28 

Robert G. 221 
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John 137 
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WOOLF, Henry 268 
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James 643 
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John G. 240 
Joseph 331,376 
Judge 259 
Ms kn e3095361 
Margaret 302 
Mary 302 
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Mr. 30 
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Wenseie WG AC 
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Samuel 302,835 
William 530 
YOUNGER, Benjamin 334 
ZEIGLER, Sgt. 482 
ZELLE, August 831 
Augusta (Benchus) 831 
Christian 832 
Gustaf F, 831 
ZEPERNICK, Frederick 196 
John 313 
ZEPPERNICK, Frederick 273 
ZERBE, J.B. 125 
ZIEGLER, William 700 
ZIMMERMAN, 325 
ZIMMERMAN, Abraham 181 
Barbara 431 
Henry 431 
Oho lin weil 
Joseph 196 
Lloyd 529 
Mary 759 
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